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A lottor from tlic kinjj to the prinoc, writton frotn Hereford, June 23, 
1G4 .’)—TIh! prinee of Wales embarks from Scilly, lands at Jersey 
April 17—A letter from the queen to the chancellor of^ihe exche¬ 
quer concerning the prince’s removal France—A letter from 

the king to the j)rince—The lords Capei and Colcpepper sent to 
Paris, to dissuade tlie queen from sending for the prince into Franco 
—Their instructions, and arrival at Paris—'Plio lord Digby arrives 
at Jersey from Ireland—Thence he goes into France—His transac¬ 
tions there with the queen of England and cardinal Mazarine—A 
furtlier account of monsieur Montrevil’s negociation with the Scots 
—Tiio paper MoiUrevil sent to the king, being n promise for tho 
Scots receiving the king, April 1st—Tlie king leaves Oxford April 
27, lOlO—Puts liimself into the Scottish army before Newark— 
Their maimer of treating his nmjosly—Tlie king orders Newark to 
be surrendered; wiierenj>on the Scottisli army marches northward 
, witli the king to Newcastle—Where Monirevil was restrained from 
him—The lord Jormyii and other lords arrive at Jersey, about the 
end of June, from the tjueen, to Itring the prince into France—De¬ 
bates in liic prince’s council concerning his going—The lord Capel 
delivers his opinion against it--The orgnments of the lord Digby 
and lord Jermyn for it—The prince resolves to go into France—All 
but one of his council dissent, and stay bcliind—Transactions relat¬ 
ing to the king in the Scottish army—The king sends to the marquis 
of Mountrosc to disbaml; which he did—They employ Henderson 
to tlie king to dispute with iiini concerning church government—Mr. 
Heuilerson dies shortly after—Bellicvre’a negocialious at London, 
and with tlie king afterwards at NewcuUille—Sir William Davenant 
sent from tho queen to the king, to jicr^iuade liim to give up the 
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church—The priitro’H treatment came inlii France—Tin 

king, upon the Scots’ Hoiro, hcihIs oilers (or the snrrciider of Ox 
ford and all hid ofljcr garrisoJis—Tlie parliaimMit, upon the Scotd 
request, Hends proportions of peace to the king al iVewcaslie, alunn 
the end of July—llis inajesty’.s answer—The Scots eurorce iltc par- 
lianKUit propositions by their ehaneidlor—lli.s niajesl\’s answer t(. 
thotn—The pariiainent rcfjuire the Scots to {jiiit the kitigdoin, atnl 
to deliver up the jierson of tlic king—The Scots agree to deliver up 
tho king—The coiitiniuee apjminied by the pnrlianienc receive iIjo 
king at Newcastle in the end of January—Servants appointed by 
tite parliament to attend his ttiajesiy—'I’heking is brouglit to Holm- 
by—The king desires (rcriain of lias elTnplain.s; is reliised—Divers 
garrisons surrendered to the parliament—Dillermees arise between 
the parliament and the army—Divers sects inne!is<? in the army— 
The earl of Fssex »li<5d in Septemlicr Kl-Ui—Agi(ut(»rs, us well us a 
conncil ofonieers, appointed hy tho army—Their rii>t resolutions— 
Wliicli tlu^y delivered to tin; parliaiutMif—Ami to their gemuai—'J’he 
parliament’s {liTlaratioii thereujwn—Afterward riHcd out of their 
books—A eommitUM.* appoiiUcd by tlie two houses to treat with a 
committee o( the arj)»)—(h’omweirs heliaviour at lir^i in ihoe niii- 
linies—Cornet Joyce sei/.eil upon tlie king al I!otin!n. Juiu! d, HM? 
—The eommittet' g^he notice! of it —'i'he generalV lu'couiit ot' it to 
tliG purIiamcnt--Di>(r:i<*lion< at Weviniiiisler upon notice of’ the ar¬ 
my’s coining tfnvards l.ondon—'fhe king lironght to \o\,niniki-t; 
where lie was allowed his <-iiaplain> by tin* arm\ —ili' majoty re¬ 
moves according' to the* marelies of tin* arm\---'rrun>;ici!i>ij> in Uk* 
city upon those oee:i''ion>— mi* John Deikley s(*nl iVoin the queen to 
the king—Mr. Ashhuridnun comes (Vom Fran<*(‘ to the king—sir 
John Berkley and iMr. Ashlmruham’s transactions with some olli- 
cers o( the army—'(’he ditVorent designs, op iii,- parliament and arniv' 
at this lime relating to liie king--The king alloweil to sec* Ins chil¬ 
dren at Muidt'iihead and tkaversham—'I’lie army impeaidi elmcn 
members of the Uoum! of commons—'Phe temper oj'the city and tlh* 
changes of their tuiltiia at this time—A tumultuous petition ut' ap¬ 
prentices, and others, to hnth lumses eoricerning their militia—I/'poii 
this the general writ a very sltarp hutor i,> it,,* parliament—Tim two 
speakers, with other members of the two houses, withdrew t.i the 
army—Both Imuses elnwe new spi'ahers; ami their vare>—Reitibv,- 
veils of the armj app<«inled on llmin'-luw lieaili, and the king i-,,- 
moved to llamplou Court—Both speuk.'rs, and tim uilnn- members, 
appear in the army on Ilmm-low ln>atli—TIu* eit\ sends ?i\ uhler- 
mcn to tho general, and ^nlmiits—'Phe gemoal conducts tlie two 
speakers and other mrmbers m their sev< ral houses of jj.irhament k. 
The army marches through t!»e city, and ipiarters about it~Tho 
king at Hampton Court-Tbe king’s discourse and coiucrsalion 
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witli }ns chihiroii tiuil were in the parliament’s power—The lord 
Capel waits on the king at llainptuii Court from Jersey—The sub¬ 
stance of tlic king’s leilor to the chancellor of the cxclieqner—The 
marquis of Oniioml hkc.\vi>o waits on the king at llanipton Court— 
And cojnniissioners—The army begins to be less regtirdful 

of the king—Tlio univerMly of Oxford visited liy the jmrliatnent— 
The Oxfor<Hleas<Mis against the (.'otenant jm.ssotl in convocation at 
this time—Tiie lovollers grew up in (he army—Tlte King es¬ 
capes from Ifamj)ton Court, Nov. 11—lit? comes to 'ritclifiold in 
Ilamj)Hhire,—'I’lie king semis Ashhnniliam nnd Berkley to col. 
Hammond in tlio Isle of Wight—They bring liatnmond to the 
king—Hammond removes the king to (.'ari>hrook-rastIe—The au¬ 
thor’s opinion of tliis whole business—The pariiameiu’s behaviour 
upon the news of the king’s witlJdru\^ing, and where lie was— 
Cromwell suj)])rcs!ses a tumult of ilie Icvidlers—The ])nrlinment 
.sends n message to the king to pass four acts—'I'lic connnissioners 
of SeoJhmd enter a protestation against them—'I'lje king gives his 
answer to llic parliament commissioners—I'resenliy after, llammoiKi 
removes the king’s ohl servants from about liim—Thereupon captain 
Burly stirs uj) tin? jjeojde in tin? island, 1ml is (juiekiy sujijiressed, 
condemned, and exeenled—How tlic king’s answer is received by 
llie jKirliamciit ; ami Cromwell’s spceelj of the king tlicn'enpon— 
Vot<! of no more a<!(lressos to tin? king, &c.—A mmuing ol’ (h'onnvoll 
and tlio olli<-ers at Wiiidsen-, wlierein tlH?y design tlie king’s destruc¬ 
tion—The \ate <d‘ no more, addresses seconded by a declaration— 
Mr. Maynard’s argument against it—'riie allhir.s of Jreland—I’hc 
Blarijuis of Ormond iran-sjiorts iiiinself out of lingland into b'runce 
—The reasons that nio\ed the maiapiis to go again into Ireland— 
Duke llamihun goes into .Scotland—Tin; commissioners of Scot¬ 
land’s pii\aie treaty with the king at Hampton Court—Which trea¬ 
ty was renewed; and ho .'^igned it at the Isjo of Wight—tise snb- 
stancG of the treaty signed tlie ^^(ilh of Jlei;. 1(117—'fljo author’s 
^judgment of the dilferent comluct of the two parlies, the independ¬ 
ent Ktigllsli and tin; jiresbyterian .Scots—The king’s conditirm in the 
Isle of Wigdit at this time—the present coinlitiun of the parliament 
—The prince’s condition nt fhiris. 

'The actions of tho last year were attended with so many 
dismal accidents and events, that there were no seeds of 
hope left to sprijig up in thi.s ensuing ill year; for it wa.s 
enough discerned how liltlc succe.sa the treaty with the Scots 
would produce; wliieb yet the king did not desire to put a 
period to, otherwise than by positively declaring, ‘Mhat he 
would never consent to the alteration of the church-govern- 
132 ^ 
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ment,” but was willing enough that they should entertain any 
other hopes, and was not himself without hope, that, by sa¬ 
tisfying the ambition and interest of particular men, he might 
mitigate the rigour of the prcsbylcrian faction; and to that 
purpose monsieur Montrcvil was gone from London to the 
Scottish army, thou before Newark, having taken Oxford in 
his way, and so given an account to the king of his observa¬ 
tions, and received from him such information and instruction 
as was necessary for the work in hand. 

And in the mean time no ways wre left untried to draw 
such a body of an army together, as might enable his majesty 
to make some attempt upon the enemy; and if he could, by 
all possible endeavours, have drawn out of all his garrisons 
left, a force of five thousand horse and foot, (which at that 
time seemed a thing not to be de.spaircd of,) he did more 
desire to have lost his life, in some signal attempt upon any 
part of the enemy’s army, than to have enjoyed any condi¬ 
tions which he foresaw he was ever like to obtain by treaty ; 
and be was not out of hope of a body of five thousand foot 
to be landed in Cornwall, which bis letters from Franco con¬ 
fidently promised, and wliich had been so much expected, 
and depended upon by the prince, that it kept him from 
transporting himself into Scilly, till Fairfax was inarclied 
(as hath been said before) within little more than twenty 
miles of Pendennis. For sir Dudley VVyat had been sent 
expressly from the lord Jermyn, to assure the prince, that 
such a body of five thousand foot were actually raised under 
the command of Ruvignie, and should he embarked for Pen¬ 
dennis within less than a month; and the lord Jermyn, in‘a 
postscript to that letter which lie wiit to the chaiictdlor of 
the exchequer by sir Dudley Wyat, wished liim not to bo 
too strict in the computation of the month from the date of 
the letter, because there might be accidents of winds at that, 
season; but he desired him to be confident, that they should 
be all landed within the expiration of six weeks, and by that 
measure to conduct the resolutions, and to decline fighting 
upon that account. And after all this, it is as true, that 
there was never a man at this time levied or designed for 
that expedition, only the name of Ruvignie (because he was 
of the religion, and known to be a good officer) had been 
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mentioned, in some loose discourse liy the cnrdinal, as one 
who would be very fit to command any troops which might 
be sent into England for the relief of the king; which the 
other, according to Ids natural credulity, thouglit to be war¬ 
rant enough to give both the king and tlio prince tliat un¬ 
reasonable expectation; the which and many otlicr of that 
groat lord’s negociations and transactions, the succeeding and 
long continuing misfortunes, kept from being ever after ex¬ 
amined, or considered and reflected upon. 

Tlic prince stayed in (he isle of Scilly from Wednesday 
the 4th of March till Thursday the IGth of April, the wind 
having continued so contrary to the main, that the lords (h-ijiel 
and Ilopton came not to him from Cornwall till the .Saturday 
before; at which time likewise arrived a trumpeter from sir 
Thomas Fairfax, with such a message from the parliament to 
the prince as might well be called a summons, rather than an 
invitation ; yet it was well it came not to I’endcnnis, where 
it would have found a party among (he piince’s servants. 
The next morning, being Sunday, a fleet of about twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight sail of .ships encompassed the island ; 
but within three or four hours, by a very notable tempest, 
which continued two days, they were dis])erscd. Upon this, 
and a clear determination of the weakness of the place, if it 
should be attacked by any considerable strength, (which both 
i,j tiio message and the attendants of it they had reason to 
apprehend,) tog(4hcr with the extreme seareity of provisions, 
which that island afforded, and they had not been in that 
six weeks’ stay supplied with victual for two days out of 
Cornwall, neither had thcie been any returns from France 
upon the lord Colcpepper’s ai)plication to the queen, which 
returns would every day grow more diflieult by the season 
of the year, his highness inclined to remove to Jersey; 
against which it could be objected only of weight, the con¬ 
sideration of the king’.s being at London (which was strongly 
reported still) in a treaty; and then, that his highness’s re¬ 
move, especially if by distress of weather he should be forced 
into France, might be prejudicial to the king; and therefore 
it would be reasonable, first to expect some advertisement 
from his majesty in what condition he was. Hereupon his 
highness produced in council this ensuing letter from the 
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king, which was writ shortly after the battle of Naseby, and 
which he had concealed till that morning from all the lords, 
and which truly, I think, was the only secret he had ever 
kept from the four he had trusted. 

Ilmford, the 23(1 of June, 1645. 

“ Charles, 

“ My late ini.sfortuncs remember me to command you 
that which I hope you shall never have occasion to obey ; 
it is this ; if I should at any time be taken prisoner by the 
rebels, I command you (upon my bldksing) never to yield to 
any conditions, that are dishonourable, umsafe for your per¬ 
son, or derogatory to regal authority, upon any considerations 
whatsoever, though it were for the saving of my lile; which 
in such a case, 1 am most confident, is in greatest security 
by your constant re.solution, and not a whit the more in dan¬ 
ger for their threatening, unless thereby you should yield to 
their desires. Hut let their resolutions be never .so barba¬ 
rous, the saving of my life by complying with them would 
make mo end my days with torture, and dis(piict of mind, 
not giving you my blessing, and cursing all the rest who are 
consenting to it. Hut your eomstancy will make me die 
cheerfully, juaising Cod lor giving me so gallant a son, and 
heaping my Idessings on yon ; which you may be confident 
(in such a case) wilt light on y'on. I charge you to keep 
this letter still safe by you, until you shall have cause to use 
it; and then, and not till then, to .shew it to all ymur coun¬ 
cil ; it being my command to them, as well as you ; whom 
I pray God to make as prosperously glotious as any of the 
predecessors ever were of 

“ Your loving father, Vhuiies fi.” 

After the reading this letter, and a consideration of the 
probability that the rebels would make some attempt upon 
his highness there, and the impossibility of resisting such an 
attempt in the condition the island then stood, it was by his 
highness with great earnestness proposed, and by the whole 
council (except the eail of Herkshire) unanimously advised, 
that the opportunity should be then laid hold on, whilst the 
rebels’ ships were scattered; and that his highness should 
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embark for Jersey; which he did accordingly on Thursday; 
and on the next day, being the 17th of April, with a most 
prosperous wind landed at Jersey; from whence, the same 
niglit, they sent an express to the (picen, of the prince’s 
safe arrival in tliat island ; and likewise letters to St. Ha¬ 
loes, and Havre de Grace, to advertise the lord Colcpcpper 
of the same; who received the infonnaticn very seasonably, 
lying then at Havre with two frigates in expectation of a 
wind for Scilly, and with command to the prince, immedi¬ 
ately to remove from tlioncc. After the |)iincQ had taken 
an account of thi.s i.sland, both himself and all their lordships 
were of opinion, that it was a place of the grcato.st security, 
benefit, and convenicncy to re|)(ise in, that could have been 
de.sired, and wi.shed for; till upon a clc.ar information, and 
observation of the king’s condition, anil the state of England, 
he sliould fniil a fit opportunity to .stir; and the prince him¬ 
self .seemed to have the greatest aver.sencss and resolution 
against going into Eiance, except in ease of danger of sur- 
jnisal liy the rtdicln, that ennid he imagined. In few days 
Mr. Erogei.s, who had hecii dispatched heibre ^shortly upon 
the lord ( olepi pper’s eoming) from I’ari.s for .Scilly, being 
hiiuh red by coiitiiiiv winds till lie leceivcd the news of the 
prince’s being at Jeisey, came thither, and Iiroiight this fol¬ 
lowing letter from her ni.ijesly to the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer in cijilicr. 

I’urLs, the htk oj April, ICdG, 

« .\Iy lord Calcpcppcr most witness for me that I have 
iiaticntly, and at large, heard all that he could say coiiccni- 
ing (he condition of Scilly, and all (hat has hccii pioposed 
for the rciuloring of the prince of Wales’s abode there safe; 
yet I must confess to yon, that 1 am so far fiom being satis¬ 
fied in that point, that I shall not sleep in quiet until 1 shall 
bear that the prince of Wales shall be removed from thence. 
It is confessed, it is not .siiliieiontly fortified, and is accessible 
in divers places ; and (be manning (lie works will require a 
thousand men more than you liave, oi, for ought 1 see, can 
procure; neither can you be confident, that the lo.ss of Corn¬ 
wall may not suddenly have a dangerous inlliicnce upon that 
garrison ; most of your soldiers being of that country. The 
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power of the parliament at sea is so great, that you cannot 
rely upon the seasonable and safe conveyance ot such ])ro- 
portions of provisions, as so great a garrison will require; I 
need not remember you of what importance to the king, and 
all his party, the safety of the prince’s pciGoir is; if he 
should fall into the rebels’ hands, the whole would thereby 
become desperate; therefore I must importunately conjui'e 
you to intend this work, as the principal service you can do to 
the king, me, or the prince. Colcpcppcr will tell you how 
I have strained to assist you with present provisions, ship¬ 
ping, and money, necessary for the prince’s remove to Jer¬ 
sey; where, be confident of it, he shall want nothing. Be¬ 
sides, for satisfaction of other’s, 1 have moved the queen re¬ 
gent to give assurancCj that if the prince, in his way to Jer¬ 
sey, should be necessitated, by contrary wind.s, or the dan¬ 
ger of the parliament shipping, to touch in France, ho should 
have all freedom and assistance from hence, in his immediate 
passage thitlicr ; which is gr'anted with great cheer fulness 
and civility, and will be .suhscrihed rtridcr the hands of the 
French king and queerr, ray hrotlrer, arrd cardinal Mazarine : 
therefore I hope all scruples arc now satisfied. Colepoirper 
is hastening to you with good frigates; hut if yotr shall find 
any danger before their arrival, I shall rely upon your care 
not to omit any oppor tunity to preverrt that danger, accord¬ 
ing to the resolution in council, which Colcpc])])er hath ac¬ 
quainted me with ; for wliiclr I thank you. 1 need not toll 
you how acceptable this service will be to tire king, who in 
every letter pr-csscs rnc to write to you concornitrg rrry son’s 
safety; nor that I am, and always will be, most constantly. 

“ Vour assured friend, llenrielle Marie JJ.” 

The prince and council were very glad at the receipt of 
this letter, conceiving that they had now done all that could 
be requii’cd at their hands; thoirgh they were advertised at 
their first landing there, that there was still an expectation 
of the prince in France ; and that he would be speedily im¬ 
portuned from thence; which they could not believe: but 
as soon as the lor d Colepcppcr came, they plairriy discer ned 
that letter had been written upon advice to Scilly, foreseeing 
that an immediate journey into France would not have been 
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submitted to; and that tlic iiistninient mentioned for his 
highness’s quiet and unintcrniptcd pa.ssagc through France to 
Jersey, was only a colour, the sooner to have invited the 
prince to have lauded there, it there had been any accidents 
in his passage; but tliat th.e resolution wa.s, that he .should 
not then have come to Jersey, as it was now, that ho should 
quickly come from thence; to which purpose, shortly after, 
eame most importunate letters from the queen ; and it seems, 
howsoever all the late letters from the king to the prince be¬ 
fore his coining out of England, were for his repair into Den¬ 
mark, his majesty, ujiort what iea.sons 1 know not, conceived 
his highness to be in France ; for after his eoniing to Jersey, 
this following letter was sent to him, by the lord Jermyn, in 
whose cipher it was writ, and deciphered by his lordship. 

O.iforJ, the iZd of March. 

“ Charles, 

“ Hoping that this will find you safe with your mother, 1 
think fit to write this short but necessary letter to you: 
then know', that yonr being whore you arc, safe from the 
power of the rebels, is, under Hod, cither my greatest secu¬ 
rity, or my certain ruin. For your constancy to religion, 
obedience to me, and to the rules of honour, w ill make these 
insolent men begin to hearken to rea.soii, when they shall .seo 
their injustice not like to he crowned with quiet: but, if you 
depart from those grounds for which i have all tins time 
fought, then your leaving this kingdom w’ill he (with too 
much probability) called sulficient proof for many of the 
jSlanders heretofore laid upon me; wherefore, once again, I 
command you upon my blessing to he constant to your re¬ 
ligion, neither hearkening to Roman superstitions, nor the 
seditious and schismatical doctrines of the preshyterians and 
independents; for, know that a persecuted church is not 
thereby less pure, though lcs.s fortunate. For all other 
things, 1 command you to he totally directed by your mo¬ 
ther, and (as subordinate to her) to the remainder of that 
council which 1 put to you, at your parting from Iienec: and 
so God bless you. 


“ Charles R.” 
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This letter, and the very passionate commands from the 
queen, together with what was privately said to his high¬ 
ness hy the lord Golejmpper, who from his being at Paris 
had changed his fonner opinions, and was (though he ex¬ 
pressed it tenderly; finding a general aversion) positive for 
his going, wrought so far on the prince, tliat he discovered 
an inclination to tlie journey; whereupon the C'ouneil pre¬ 
sented at large to him, the inconveniences and dangers that 
naturally iniglit he su|)poscd would attend such a resolution: 
they remembered tlic carriage of the Frcncli since the begin¬ 
ning of this rebellion; how it had hten oiiginally fomented, 
and afterwards caimicnanccd by them ; and tiiat they liad 
never, in the least degree, assisted the king; that there was 
no evidence that, at tliat time, they were more inclined to 
him than to the rebels; that it would lie necessary they 
should make some public declaialioii on ids majesty’s behalf, 
before the heir a|)]iarent of the crown slionld put liiinsclf into 
their hands. There was nothing omitted that could he 
thought of, to render that rcsolelion at least to he of that 
iuiportanee that it ought to lie thoniuglily weigiicd and con- 
•sidered, liefore executed; and so, in the end they prevailed 
witii the prince (since at that time it was not known where 
flic king was) to .semi the lords C.qic! and t'olepcpjicr again 
to the ((uccn, to present the wcighliiiess of llie mailer to her 
majesly. One of their in.stnii'lions was as follows. 

“ You shall infoini her iiiajesfy, that we have, witli all 
duty and submission, considered her U'lter.s to ns concerning 
our .speedy repair into the kingdom of France; the which 
direction wc ennoeive to he grounded upon her majesty’s ap-, 
prehension of danger to onr pei.son liy any icsidcnce here; 
the contrary ulieicof, wo helicvc, her majesty will be no 
sooner advorli-sed of, Ilian she will holil ns excused for not 
giving that pre.scnt ohedieticc wliich wc desire alway.s to 
yield to the lea.st intimation of lier maje.sly ; and theicfore, 
you shall humbly acipiaiiit her majesty, that we have great 
reason to believe thi.s i.-laiid to be defensible against a great¬ 
er foree, than wc suppose prohahlo to be brought against it. 
That the inhabitants of the island express as niiieh cheerful¬ 
ness, unanimity, and resolution for the defence of our person, 
by their whole carriage, and particularly by a protestation 
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voluntarily nnclfirtakcn by them, as can be desired ; and that, 
if, contrary to expectation, the rebels should take the island, 
we can from the castle (a place in itself of very great 
strength) with the least hazaid icmove ouiself to France; 
whicli in case of imminent danger we resolve to do. That 
our security being thus stated, wo beseech her majesty to 
consider, whether it be not absolutely necessary, before any 
thought of our remove from lienee be entertained, that we 
have as clear an information as may ho got, of the condition 
of our royal faliicr, and the all'eelions of F.ngland ; of the re¬ 
solutions of the Scots ill F.ngland, and the strengtli of the 
lord Mountro.se in .Scotland; of the all’airs in Ireland, and 
the conclusion of tiie treaty there; tliat so, upon a full and 
mature ))ros))eet upon the whole, we may .so dispo.se of our 
person as ni.iy he most for the benefit and advantage of our 
royal fatlicr; or patiently' attend .such an alteriUlon and con- 
juncluic, as may adiiiinistiw a greater advantage than i.s yet 
ollered ; and wlietiier oiir remose out of the dominions of 
our royal fatlier (exeejil upon .such a iieecssily, or apparent 
visible eoiiveiiiencyj may not liavc an iidiuenee upon the af¬ 
fections of tlie three kingdoms to the disadvaiilagc of bis 
majesly.” 

Wilhin two days after llie two lord.s were gone for [’arts, 
sir Dudley Wyat arriied with the news of ihe king’s being 
gone out of Oxford, bet'oie the bie.ik o( day, only with two 
servanis, and to uliat place uncertain: it was believed by 
tlie ijueen, as slie said in her letter to the prinec, that he 
was gone for Ireland, or to the Scots; ami tliei eforc her ma- 
iesty renewed her comniand for the prince’s immediate re¬ 
pair into France; wbeieas tiic cliicf reason before was, that 
he would pul himself into the Scots’ hand.s; and llicrefore it 
w'as neee.s.sary that his highne.ss should he in I'kaiicc, to go 
in the head of those forces which should he immediately .sent 
out of that kingdom to assist his majesty. 

The two lords found the ipicen mucii troubled,' that the 
prince himself came not; and declared herself “ not to he 

‘ Tliis wa.s no inatonial atrcctinii, as .appcarcii irniii all iior conduct 
wiili regard to tier .son, but tier impatience to be in Iiusiiiess, and have 
her .sou to govern, as slic h.ad governed her liu.siiaiid.—W. 
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moved with any reasons that were, or could be, given for 
his stay; and that her resolution was positive and unaltera¬ 
ble;” yet they prevailed with her, to respite any positive 
declaration till she might receive full advertisement of the 
king’s condition; who was hy this time known to be in the 
Scottish army. After some three weeks, Montrevil return¬ 
ed from Newcastle, with information (which Mr. Ashburn- 
ham’s coming from him at the same lime sutficiently disco, 
vered) that the king was in truth in no belter condition than 
of a prisoner, and that his design was to make an escape 
from them. This ag.ain was made a great argument for the 
necessity of the piincc’s hasty remove, which was so con¬ 
trary to all the grounds before laid down: to which was ad¬ 
ded some private instructions the king should send by word 
of mouth by Montrevil; though Mr. Ashburnham (who might 
be presumed to know .as much of the king’s mind as Mon¬ 
trevil) professed to my lords Capcl and (lolepepper, that he 
thought the prince’s coming into Fiance at that time would 
be very prejudicial to the king’s affairs. But the cardinal 
Mazarine had sent the ([ucen word, that he had intelligence 
from London that the jirince was to be given up by some of 
his own followers for five thousand pounds; and therefore the 
resolution was fixed, and the loid Jermyn sent to Jersey, to 
bring his highness to the queen. What passed after his 
coming thither is faithfully set down by itself. 1 cannot omit 
the remembering, that though the lord Colepepper was in¬ 
structed when he went from Scilly, to jiropose to her majes¬ 
ty some other ways for the iirince’s sujiport, besides the de¬ 
pending upon her royal bounty, as particularly to endeavour 
the borrowing a reasonable sum of money of the duke of 
Espernon ; and both the lords who were from Jersey, had 
particular directions to receive her majesty’s approbation for 
sending to the king of Denmark to borrow twenty thousand 
pounds; and of other expedients of the same nature, which 
we had reason to believe w'ould ))rove very successful, though 
none of them could be undertaken, because the very attempt 
would be matter of charge, wdiich, without her majesty’s 
favour, the prince could not disburse. But she was not 
pleased to approve of any course proposed, that he might 
have no hope of subsistence but by her, which she bclicvei' 
would bring him to her. 
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I conceive I have omitted very few particulars in this plain 
narration which in any degree had reference to the public: 
particular injuries and indignities to ourselves, 1 have pur¬ 
posely omitted very many: and with modesty enough 1 may 
believe, that they who are the severest consurers of our 
whole carriage, would not have committed fewer mistakes, 
if they had been in our places and conditions. 

It is remembered before, that the prince, upon his arrival 
at Scilly, sent a gentleman to Ireland to ti)e marquis of Or- 
mond, as well that he might be punctually informed of the 
state of that kingdom, (of which there were several reports,) 
as that he might receive from thence a company or two of 
foot, for the better guard of that island; which he foresaw 
would be necessary, whether he should remain tiicrc or not. 
The gentleman had a very quick passage to Dublin, and came 
thither very quickly after the peace wuts agiced upon witli 
the Irish catholics, and found the lord Digby there ; who, 
after his enterprise, and disbanding in .Scotland, had finst 
transporlcd himself into the isle of Man, and from thence in¬ 
to Ireland; where he had been received, with great kindness 
and generosity, by Ihi! maiapiis of Ormond, as a imui who had 
been in so eminent a post in the king’s conneil and allairs. 
He was a person of so rare a composition by nature and by 
art,' (for nature alone could never have re.ached to it,) that he 
was so far from being ever dismayed upon any misfortune, (and 
greater variety of misfortunes never heltll any man,) that he 
quickly recollected himself .so vigorously, that he did really 
believe his condition to be improved by that ill accident; 
■'and that he had an opportunity thereby to gain a new stock 
of reputation and honour; and so he no sooner heard of the 
prince’s being in the isle of Scilly, and of his condition, and 
the condition of that place, than ho presently concluded, that 

' This stroke of Dighy’s cliaractcr very finely tnui'Iied. And in¬ 
deed his great genius in drawing characters is never more hap[)ily 
exerted than when lord ftighy cunies cross ids [len. Ami tiie exfjidsitn 
and natural toticiies of thi.s kimi, is more tiian a tiionsaiid arguments 
of liis being superior in aii senses to tins itis capital enemy. Fur iiad 
resentment and revenge directcii ids pen, iic never would, indeed he 
never could, have given us a picture of tlds very u.vtraordiiiary nohlo- 
man.—W. 
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the prince’s presence in Ireland would settle and compose 
all the factions there ; reduce tlic kingdom to his majesty’s 
service ; and oblige the pope’s mincio, who was an enemy 
to the peace, to (|uit Ids amhitious designs. The lord lieu¬ 
tenant had so good an opinion of the expedient, that he could 
have been very well contcnled, that, when hi.s highness had 
been forced to leave England, he had rather chosen to have 
made Ireland than Scilly his ictreat; but, being a wise man, 
and having many ditfieidtics before 1dm in view, and the ap¬ 
prehension of many contingcueies which ndght increase those 
difficulties, he would not take upon him to give advice in a 
point of so great importance; hut, fortliwilb, having a couple 
of frigates ready, he cau.scd an hundred men wilii their offi¬ 
cers to be presoutly put oil board, according to hi.s highness’s 
desire; and the lord Dighy (who alway.s conchided, that that 
was fit to be done which Ids lirst llioiiglits suggested to him, 
and never doubled the cm. cut ion of any thing which he once 
thought fit to he attcmpleil) put Idmself on board those 
vessels ; resolving,' that, upon the strciigth of his ow n reason, 
he should he able to persuade the prince, and the council 
which attended hirii, forthwith to ipiit Sciily, and to repair 
to Dublin ; which, he did not ilinihf, might be brought to 
pass ill that way, that would have been grateful to the lord 
lieutenant. 'I'he prince, willdn a foitiiiglit after his coming 
to Scilly, which was in Vlaicli, found llic place not .so .strong 
as he had iiiiderslood it to be; that the island was veiy poor, 
and that he should not be able to di.iw any proiisions thi¬ 
ther from (,’oiiiwall, by which oommeree iho.so islands had 
still been sujiported; he resolved ihorefoio, before the year-, 
advanced fuitlier, wlion the sca.s were like to be more in¬ 
fested with the eiiciny’s ships, to transport himself to Jeisey ; 
which he did \ oi'y happily, and found it to he a place in all 
respects very tit to reside in, till he might better iimlerstand 
the present condition of England, and receive some positive 
advice from the king his fallior. I!y (his sudden remove of 
the prince from .'scilly, the two frigates from Ditldiii missed 
finding him there; ami that lord, whose order they were 
obliged to oh,sei've, made all the haste he could to Jersey 

’ Used in llic sense of earlier writers, for being assured.— 
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where he arrived well, and (bund (he prince, witli many 
other of his friends who attended liis higliness, the (wo lords 
being gone but the day l)efore to attend (he queen; ho lost 
no time in informing his highness of the happy state and con- 
dition of Ireland ; that the peace was concluded ; and an 
army of twelve thousand men ready to he transported into 
England ; of the great zeal and all'cction the lord lieutenant 
had for his service ; and that if hishighticss would repair thi. 
ther, he should find the whole kingdom devoted to his ser¬ 
vice; and thereupon iiositively advised him, without further 
deliberation, to put himself aboard those frigates; which 
were excellent sailers, and fit (or his secure transportation. 

The prince told him, “ that it was a matter of greater 
importance, than was lit to be e.xocutcd upon so short delib¬ 
eration ; that he no sooner arrived at ,Jor.scy, than ho receiv¬ 
ed letti'is from the tpicen his mother, requiring him forth¬ 
with to come to Paris, where all things were provided for 
his rcce])tion ; that lie liad sent two of the lords of the coun¬ 
cil to the queen, to excuse him for not giving ready obedi¬ 
ence to her commands ; and to a.sstire her tiiat he was in a 
place of iHique.slionahle scenrity; in which lie might safely 
expect to hear liom the king his father hefore he look any 
other resolution : that it wonld he very iiicongnioiis now to 
remove from tiicncc, and to go into lielaiid, hefoie his mes¬ 
sengers’ictiirn fiotn Pans; in which time, lie niiglit reasoti- 
ably hope to hearfiom the king himself; and .so wislicd him 
to have patience till the matter was more lipe for a deter¬ 
mination.” 'I’liis rcasonahle answer gave him no satisfac¬ 
tion ; he commended the prince’s avcr.sencs.s from going into 
F'ranco ; “ which, he said, wa.s the most |)eriiici()us counsel 
that ever could he given; that it was a tiling; the king Ids 
father abhorred, and never would coiisenl to ; and that he 
would take u])on him.sclf to uiitc to the (|ucon, ami to give 
her such solid advice and reasons, that should infallibly con¬ 
vert her liom that desire, and that should ahundaiitly satisfy 
her that his going into Ireland w as absolutely necc.ssary; hut 
that a little delay in the execution of it might deprive them 
of all the fruit which was to ho expected from that journey; 
and therefore renewed his advice and imporluidty, for losing 
no more time, but immediately to embark ;” which when he 
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saw was not like to prevail with his highness, he repaired to 
one of those of the privy council who attended the prince, 
with whom he had a particular friendship, and lamented to 
him the loss of such an occasion, which would inevitably re¬ 
store the king; who would be equally ruined if the prince 
went into Franco ; of which he spoke with all the detesta¬ 
tion imaginable ; and said, “ he was so far satisfied in his con¬ 
science of the benefit that would redound from the one, and 
the ruin which would inevitably fall out by the other, that, 
he said, if the person with whom he held this conference, 
would concur with him, he would carry the prince into Ire¬ 
land, even without and against his consent.” The other per¬ 
son answered, “ that it was not to be attempted without his 
consent; nor could he imagine it possible to bring it to pass, 
if they should both endeavour it.” He replied, “ that he 
would invito the prince on board the frigates to a oollation; 
and that ho knew well he could so commend the vessels to 
him, that his own curiosity would easily invite him to a view 
of them ; and that as soon as he was on board, he would 
cause the .sails to be hoisted up, and make no stay till he 
came into Ireland.” 

Tlie other was very angry with him for entertaining such 
imaginations ; and told him, “ they neither agreed with his 
wisdom nor his duty ;” and left him in despair of his con¬ 
junction, and, at the same time, of being able to compass it. 
IJe had no sooner discharged himself of tliis imagination,' hut 
in the instant (as hifhad a most pregnant fancy) he enter¬ 
tained another with the same vigour; and resolved, with all 
possible expedition, to find him.sclf at Paris, not making tlie_ 
least question but that he should convert the queen from any 
further thought of sending for the prince into France, and as 
easily obtain her consent and approbation for bis repairing 
into Ireland ; and ho made as little doubt, with the queen’s 
help, and by his own dexterity, to prevail with France to 
send a good supply of money by him into Ireland; by which 
he should acquire a most universal reputation, and be the 
most welcome man alive to the lord lieutenant: and trans¬ 
ported with this happy auguration, he left Jersey; leaving at 


Finely expressed.—W. 
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the same time his two ships, and his soldiers, and half a dozen 
gentlemen of quality, (who, upon his desire, and many prom¬ 
ises, had kept him company from Ireland,) without one pen¬ 
ny of money to subsist on during his absence. 

As soon as he came to Paris, and had seen the queen, (whom 
he fouVid very well inclined to do all she could for the relief 
of Ireland, but resolute to have the prince her son immedi¬ 
ately with her, notwithstanding all the reasons pressed against 
it by the lords of the king’s council, who had been sent from 
.Jersey,) he attended the cardinal; who understood him very 
well, and knew his foible ; and received him with all the ce¬ 
remony, and demonstration of respect, he could possibly ex¬ 
press ; entered upon the discourse of England ; celebrated 
the part which he had acted upon that stage, in so many ac¬ 
tions of courage, and sagacity, of the highest prudence and 
circumspection, with an indefatigable industry and fidelity. 
He told him, “ that France found too late their own error; 
that they had been very well content to see the king’s great 
puissance weakened by his domestic troubles, which they 
wished only should keep him from being able to hurt his 
neighbours ; but that they never had desired to see him at 
the mercy of his own rebeLs, which they saw now was like 
to be tlie case; and they were therefore resolved to wed his 
interest in such a way and manner, as the queen of England 
should desire in which he well knew how much her ma¬ 
jesty would depend upon his lordship’s counsel. 

The cardinal said, “ it was absolutelj|^cccssary, since the 
crown of France resolved to wed the king’s interest, that the 
person of the prince of Wales should reside in France ; that 
the method he had thought of proceeding in was, that the 
queen of England should make choice of such a person, whom 
she thought best affected, and best qualified for such an em¬ 
ployment, whom the king of France would immediately send 
as his extraordinary ambassador to the king and to the par¬ 
liament ; that he should govern himself wholly by such in¬ 
structions as the queen should give him ; whieh, he knew, 
would be his lordship’s work to prepare ; that all things 
.should be made ready as .soon as the queen would nominate 
the ambassador; and that, upon-the arrival of the prince of 
Wales in any part of France, as soon as notice should be sent 

Von. V. 133 
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to the court of it, (for which due preparation should be 
made,) the ambassador should he in the same manner des¬ 
patched for England, with one only instruction from France ; 
which should be, that he should demand a speedy answer 
from the parliament, whether they would satisfy the demands 
the French court had made ? which if they should refuse to 
do, he should forthwith, in the king his master’s name, de¬ 
clare war against them, and immediately leave the kingdom, 
and return home; and then there should be ijuickly such an 
army ready, as was worthy for the prince of Wales to venture 
his own person in ; and that he should have the honour to 
redeem and restore his father.” 

This discourse ended, the lord Dighy \vantcd not lan¬ 
guage to extol the generosity and the magnanimity of the 
resolution, and to pay the cardinal all his compliments in his 
own coin, and, from thence, to enter upon the condition of 
Ireland ; in which the cardinal presently interrupted him, 
and told him, “ he knew well he was come from thence, 
and meant to return thither, and likewise the carriage of the 
nuncio. That the marquis of Ormond was too brave a gen¬ 
tleman, and had merited loo much of his master to be de¬ 
serted, and France was resolved not to do its business by 
halves, but to give the king’s affairs an entire relief in all 
places ; that he should carry a good supply of money with 
him into Ireland, and that arms and ammunition should be 
speedily .sent after him, and sucli direction to their agent 
there, as should dryu off all the Irish from the nuncio, who 
had not entirely j^cu themselves up to the Spanish in¬ 
terest.” 

The noble person had that which ho most desired ; he"" 
was presently converted, and undertook to the queen, that 
he would presently convert all at Jersey ; and that the prince 
should obey all her commands ; and entered into consulta¬ 
tion with her ui)on the election of an ambassador, and what 
instructions should be given him ; which he look upon him¬ 
self to prepare. Monsieur licllicvro was named by the 
queen, whom the cardinal had designed for that office. The 
cardinal approved the instructions, and caused six thousand 
pistoles to be paid to him, who was to go to Ireland ; and 
though it was a much less sum than he had promised him- 
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self, from Ihe magnificent expressions the cardinal had used 
to him, yet it provided well for his own occasions; so he 
left the queen with his usual profc.ssions, and confidence, and 
accompanied those lords to Jersey, who were to attend upon 
his highness with her majesty’s orders for the prince’s repair 
into Franco; for the advancement whereof the cardinal was 
so solicitous, tliat ho writ a letter to the old prince of Conde, 
(whicli he knew he would forthwith send to the queen ; as 
lie did,) in which he said, “ that he had received very cer¬ 
tain advertisement out of England, that there wore some 
persons about the prince of Wales in Jersey, who had under¬ 
taken to deliver his highness up into the hands of the par¬ 
liament for twenty thousand pistoles and this letter was 
forthwith sent by the queen to overtake the lords, that it 
might he shewed to the prince; and that they wlio attended 
upon him might discern what would be thought of them, if 
they dissuaded his highness from giving a present obedience 
to his mother’s commands. 

As soon as they came to Jersey, the lord Dighy used all 
the means he could to persuade his friend' to concur in his 
advice for the prince’s immediate repair into France. He 
told him all that had passed between the cardinal and him, 
not leaving out any of the expressions of the high value his 
eminence had of his particular person ; “ that an ambassa¬ 
dor was chosen by his advice, and his instructions drawn 
by him, from no part of which the ambassador durst swerve 
{and, which is very wonderful, be did ^ally believe for that 
time, that he had both nominated the ambassador, and that 
his instructions would be exactly observed by him ; so great 
a power he had always over himself, that he could believe 
any thing which was grateful to him ;) “ that a war would be 
presently proclaimed upon their refusal to do what Ihe am¬ 
bassador required, and that there wanted nothing to the ex¬ 
pediting this great alTaiiv but the prince’s repairing into 
France without further delay; there being no other question 
concerning that matter, than whether his highness should 
stay in Jersey, where there could be no question of his se¬ 
curity, until he could receive express direction from the king 

' 'I'lns was sir Edw.ird Hyiie linHscir..--W. 

133* 
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his father ; and therefore he conjured his friend to concur 
in that advice; which would be very grateful to the queen, 
and be attended with much benefit to himself;” telling him, 
“ how kind her majesty was to him, and how confident she 
was of his service, and that if he should be of another 
opinion, it would not hinder the prince from going ; who, he 
knew, was resolved to obey his motherand so concluded 
his discourse, with those arguments which he thought w^ore 
like to make most impression on him ; and gave him the 
instructions by which the ambassador was to he guided. 

His friend, who in truth loved him very heartily,' though 
no man better knew his infirmities, told him, “ whatever 
the prince would be disposed to do, he could not change his 
opinion in point of counsel, until the king’s pleasure might be 
known he put him in mind, “ how he had been before 
deceived at Oxford by the conte de Harcourt, who was an 
ambassador likewise, as we then thought, named by our¬ 
selves, and whose instructions he had likewise drawn ; and 
yet, he could not but well remember how foully that business 
had been managed, and how disobligingly he himself had 
been treated by that ambassador ; and therefore he could 
not but wonder, that the same artifices should again prevail 
with him ; and that he could imagine that the instructions 
he had drawn would be at all considered, or pursued, further 
than they might contribute to what the cardinal lor the pre¬ 
sent designed ; of the integrity whereof, they had no evi¬ 
dence, but had reason enough to suspect it.” 

The lord Capel, and the lord Colepepper, stayed at Paris 
with the queen full three weeks; having only prevailed 
with her to suspend her present commands for the prince’s 
remove from Jersey, until she should have clear intelligence 
where the king was, and how he was treated, though she 
declared a positive resolution that his highness should come 
to Paris, let the intelligence be what it could be ; and, in the 
end, they w’ere well assured that his majesty had put himself 
into the Scottish army as it lay before Newark ; and that, 
as soon as he came thither, he had caused that garrison to 

' This whole episode of lord Digby’s adventures from Dublin to 
Paris is incomparably told.—W. 
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deliver the town into the hands of the Scots ; and that 
thereupon the Scots marched presently aw’ay to Newcastle: 
that they had pressed the king to do many things, which he 
had absolutely refused to do ; and that thereupon they had 
put very strict guards upon his majesty, and would not per¬ 
mit any man to repair to him, or to speak with him ; so that 
his majesty looked upon himself as a prisoner, and resolved 
to make another escape from them as soon as he could. 
Mr. Ashburnham, who attended upon him in his journey 
from O.Klbrd as his sole servant, was forbid to come any 
more near him ; and if he had not put himself on board a 
vessel, then at Newcastle, and bound for France, the Scots 
would have delivered him up to ihc parliament. Monsieur 
Montrevil, the French envoy, pretended that they were so 
incensed against him for briskly e.\postulating with them for 
their ill treatment of the king, that it was no longer safe for 
him to r emain in their quarter's, and more danger'ous to re¬ 
turn to London ; and therefore, he had likewise procured a 
Dirtch ship to land him in France, and was come to Paris 
before the lords returned to Jersey. 

The queen thought now she had more reason to be con¬ 
firmed in her former resolution for the speedy remove of 
the prince, and it was pretended that he had br-ought a letter 
from the king, which was deciphered by the lord Jermyn ; in 
which he said, “that he did believe that the prince could not 
be safe any where but with the queen ; and therefore .wish¬ 
ed, that if he were not there already, he should be speedily 
sent for;” and Montrevil professed to have a message by 
word of mouth to the same purpose; wdiereas Mr. Ashburn¬ 
ham, who left the king but the day before Montrevil, and 
was as entirely trusted by the king as any man in England, 
brought no such message; and confessed to the lord Capel, 
“ that he thought it very pernicious to the king that the 
prince should come into France in that conjunctuie, and be¬ 
fore it was known how the Scots would deal with him ; and 
that the king’s opinion of the convenience of his coming into 
France, could proceed from nothing but the thought of his 
insecurity in Jersey.” The lord Capel offered to undertake 
to make a journey himself to Newcastle, and to receive the 
king’s positive commands, which he was sure would be sub- 
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milted to, and obeyed by all the council as well as by him¬ 
self: but the queen was positive, that, without any more de¬ 
lay, the prince sliould immediately repair to her; and, to 
that purpose, she sent the lord Jermyn (who was governor 
of Jersey) together with the lord Uighy, the lord Went¬ 
worth, the lord Wilmot, and other lords and gentlemen, who, 
with the two lords who had been sent to her by the prince, 
should make haste to Jersey to see her commands executed. 
Whilst they arc upon their journey thither, it will be sea¬ 
sonable to inquire how the king came to involve himself in 
that perplexity, out of which be was never able afterwards 
to recover his liberty and freedom. 

Monsieur Montrovil was a person utterly unknowm to me, 
nor had I ever intercourse or correspondence with him; so 
that what 1 shall s.ay of him cannot proceed from the ctfects 
of affection or prejudice, and if 1 shall say any thing for his 
vindication from those reproaches which lie did, and yet lies 
under, botli with tlic Knglish and .Scottish nation, counte¬ 
nanced enough by the discountenance he received from the, 
cardinal after his return, when he was, after the lirst account 
he had given of his negociation, restrained from coming to 
the court, and forbid to remain in Paris, and lay under a 
formed, declared dislike till his death; which with grief of 
mind .sliortly .ensued. Hut as it is no unusual hardhearted¬ 
ness in such chief ministers, to sacrifice such instruments, 
how innocent soever, to their own dark purposes,' so it is 
probable, that temporary cloud would soon have vanished, 
and that it was only cast over him, that he might be thereby 
secluded from the conversation of the English court; which_ 
must have been reasonably very inquisitive, and might there- 
by have discovered somewhat which the other court was 
carefully to conceal: 1 say, if what 1 here set down of that 

' This noble historian, wliosc virtue and integrity caused liiin to 
fall a sacrifice to the most hartlhenrUd inonarcii that ever was, yet had 
such a veneration for courts, as niade Idtn quality every species of 
villany there (as may be seen tliroiigliout tliis History) by the .softest 
tenne. So here he calls a treacliery, whirli none hut tlic devil, or 
tho.so instrueted by him, would conuifit, l>y the so/’t name of hnrdhenrt^ 
edtuss. However, he give.s itie devil his .iue, when lie supposes it 
done for some liarh pur/rajcj, worthy of that inspiration.—W. 
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transaction, shall appear some vindication of that gentleman 
from those imputations under ivhich his memory remains 
blasted, it can be imputed only to the love of truth, which 
ought, in common honesty, to be preserved in history as the 
soul of it, towards all persons who come to be mentioned in 
it; and since 1 have in my hands all the original loiters which 
passed from him to the king, and.the king’s answers and 
directions ihereiipon, or such authentic copies thereof, as 
have been by myself examined with the originals, I take it 
to be a duty incumhent on me to absolve liim from any guilt 
with which his memory ties unjustly charged, and to make a 
candid inlerprclalion of those actions, which appear to have 
resulted from ingenuity, and upright intentions, how un.suc- 
cc.ssfid soever. 

He was then a young gentleman of jrart.s very e(|ual to the 
trust the cardinal reposed in him, and to the employment he 
gave him; and of a nature not inclined to he made use of in 
ordinary dissimulation and cozenage. Whilst he took his 
measures only from the Scottish commissioners at London, 
and from tliose pre.sbyteriaiis whom he had opportunity to 
converse with there, he did not give the king the least en¬ 
couragement to expect a conjunction, or any compliance from 
the one or the other, upon any cheaper price or condition 
than the whole alteration of the government of the church 
by bishops, and an entire conformity to the covenant; and 
he u.sed all the arguments which occurred to him, to per¬ 
suade his majesty that all other hopes of agreement with them 
were desperate ; and when he saw his majesty unmovcahle 
in that particular, and resolute to undergo the utmost event 
of w'ar, before he would wound his peace of mind, and con¬ 
science, with such an odious concession, he undertook that 
journey we mentioned in the end of the last year, to discover 
whether the same rude and rigid spirit, which governed 
those commissioners at Westminster, possessed also the chief 
officers of the Scottish army, and (hat committee of state that 
always remained with the army. 

The Scottish army was then before Newark; and, in his 
passage thither, he waited upon the king at Oxford; and 
was confirmed in what he had reason before to be confident 
of, that it was absolutely impossible ever to prevail with his 
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majesty to give up the church to the most impetuous de- 
mauds they could make, or to the greatest necessity himself 
could be environed with ; but as to any other concessions 
which might satisfy their ambition or their profit, which were 
always powerful and irresistible spells upon that people,' he 
had ample authority and commission to comply with the most 
extravagant demands from persons like to make good what 
they undertook, except such propositions as might be mis¬ 
chievous to the marquis of Mountrose; whom the king re¬ 
solved never to desert, nor any who had Joined with and 
assisted him; all which, he desired to unite to those who 
might now he persuaded to serve him. His majesty, for his 
better information, recommended him to some persons who 
had then command in the Scottish army; of whose affec¬ 
tions and inclinations to his service, he had as much confi¬ 
dence, at least, as he ought to have; and of their credit, and 
courage, and interest, a greater than was due to them. 

When he came to the army, and after he had endeavour¬ 
ed to undeceive those who bad been persuaded to believe, 
that a peremptory and obstinate insisting upon the alteration 
of the church-government (the expectation and assurance 
whereof had indeed first enabled them to make that expedi¬ 
tion) would at last prevail over the king’s spirit, as it had 
done in Scotland, he found those in whom the pow'er, at 
least the command of the army was, much more moderate 
than he expected, and the committee which presided in the 
counsels, rather devising and projecting expedients how they 
might recede from the rigour of their former demands, than 
peremptory to adhere to them, and willing he should believe 
that they stayed for the coming of the chancellor out of 
Scotland, who W'as daily expected, before they would declare 
their resolution ; not that they were, for the present, with¬ 
out one. They were very much pleased that the king of¬ 
fered, and desired to come to thorn, and remain in the army 
with them, if he might be secured of a good reception for 
himself, and security for his servants who should attend him, 
and his friends who should resort to him ; and the principal 
officers of the army spoke of that, as a thing they so much 

' So says Milton, in liis character of the presbyterian faction, in hia 
History of Enghiiul.—\V. 
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wished, that it eould he in nobody’s power to hinder it, if 
there were any who would attempt it; and they who had 
the greatest power in the conduct of the most secret coun¬ 
sels, took pains to he thought to have much franker resolu¬ 
tions in that particular, than they thought yet seasonable to 
express in direct undertakings ; and employed those who 
were known to be most entirely trusted by them, and some 
of those who had been recommended to him by the king, to 
assure him that ho might confidently advise his majesty to 
repair to the army, upon the terms himself J^ad proposed; 
and that they would send a good body of their horse, to meet 
his majesty at any place he should appoint to conduct him 
in safety to them. Upon which encouragement he prepared 
a paper to bo signed by himself, and sent to the king as his 
engagement; and shewed it to those who had been most 
clear to him in their expressions of duty to the king; and 
which, being approved by them, he sent by the other who 
had appeared to him to be trusted by those who w’cre in the 
highest trust to be communicated to them, who had in a 
manner excused themselves for being so reserved tow'ards 
him, as if required in that conjuncture of their affairs, when 
there evidently appeared to be the most hostile jealousy be¬ 
tween the independent army and them.' When the paper 
was likewise returned to him with approbation after their 
perusal, ho sent it to the king in these words, faithfully trans¬ 
lated out of the original. 

“ 1 do promise in the name of the king and queen regent,' 
(ray master and mistress,) and by' virtue of the powers that 
1 have from their majesties, that if the king of Great Britain 
shall put himself into the Scottish army, he shall he there 
received as their natural sovereign; and that he shall be 
with them in all freedom of his conscience and honour; and 
that all such of his subjects and servants as shall be there 
with him, shall be safely and honourably protected in their 

’ Ready to go to blows, which they did soon after.—W. 

3 Tins is in tlie style of a state, whicli had for many ages assumed 
die protection of the Scottish nation from the injuries of England. 
Under this title the king was willing to accept their guarantee. So 
low was this unhappy monarch reduced in honour and power.—W. 
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persons; and that the said Scots shall really and onectually 
join with the said king of Great Britain, and also receive all 
such persons as shall come in unto him, and join with them 
for his majesty’s preservation; and that they shall protect 
all his majesty’s party to the utmost of their ))ower, as his 
majesty will command all those under his obedience to do the 
like to them; and that they shall employ their armies and 
forces, to assist his niajcsty in the procuring of a happy and 
well grounded peace, for the good of his majesty and his said 
kingdoms, ant^in recovery of his majesty’s just rights. In 
witness whereof'! have hereunto put my hand and seal this 
first of April 1G4G. 

“ De. MonIrevU, rcnidcnl pmir sa mdje.stec. Ires 
Chretienne en Ecosse.” 


Many days had not passed after the sending that express, 
w'hen he found such chagrin, and tergiversation, in some of 
those he had treated with, one man denying what he had 
said to himself, and another disclaiming the having given such 
a man authority to say that from liim which the other still 
avowed he had done, that Montrevil thought himself obliged, 
with all speed, to advertise his majesty of the foul change, 
and to dissuade him from venturing his person in the power 
of such men: but the express who carried that letter was 
taken prisoner: and though he made his escape, and ])re- 
served his letter, he could not pi'occcd in his journey ; and 
was compelled to return to him who sent him; and by that 
time, he having informed the committee, what he had done 
to vindicate himself from being made a property by them to 
betray the king, and expressed a deep resentment of the in¬ 
jury done to the king his master, and to himself, in their 
receding from what they had promised, they appeared again 
to be of another temper, and very much to desire his majes¬ 
ty’s presence in the army; and to that jmrposc, they pro¬ 
mised, as an unanimous resolution, “ that they would send a 
considerable party of horse to meet his majesty at Burton 
upon Trent; and that they could not advance further with 
the whole party ; hut that some horse should be sent to wait 
upon his majesty at Bosworth, which is the middle way be¬ 
tween Burton and Harborough, whither they hoped his own 
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liorsu would 1)6 able to convey him securely they desired 
“ the king to appoint the day, and they would not fail to be 
there.” They wished, “ that when their troops should meet 
his majesty, he would tell them that he was going into Scot¬ 
land ; upon which, tiicy would find themselves obliged to at¬ 
tend him into their army, without being able to discover any 
thing of a treaty ; of \vhich the parliament ought yet to re¬ 
ceive no advertisementof all which Montrevil gave the 
king a very full and plain narration, togothei- with what he 
had written before, by his letter of the 15th of the same 
April, to secretary Nicholas; aiAJth the same letter, he 
informed his majesty, “ that they oid not desire that any of 
those forces which had followed the king’s paity, should join 
with them, no nor so much as those horse that should have 
accompanied his majesty, should remain in their army with 
him: that they had with much ado agreed, tliat the two 
princes” (for his majesty, upon prince Ru|)crt’s humble sub¬ 
mission, was reconciled to both his nephews) “ might follow 
the king, with such other of his servants as were not except¬ 
ed from pardon; and that those three might stay with his 
majesty until the parliament of England should demand them ; 
in which case they could not refuse to deliver them; but 
that they would first furnish them with some moans of get¬ 
ting beyond seas.” 

The king had proposed, “that there might he a union be¬ 
tween them and the marquis of Mountrose; and that his 
forces might be joined with their army which they had said, 
“ they could not consent to, with reference to the person of 
Mountrose; who, after so much blood si)ilt by him of many 
of the greatest families, they^lhought could not be safe 
among themw'hcrcupon the king had declared, that “ ho 
would send him his extraordinary ambassador into h’rance 
which they appeared not to contradict, but had now changed 
their mind; of which Montrevil likewise gave an account in 
the same letter : “ that they could not give their consent 
that the marquis of Mountrose should go amb.assador into 
France,' but into any other place, he might; and that they 
again, though without limiting the time, insisted upon sett- 

■ This denial was on account of that rclation.siiip the Scotch nation 
bore to the French, mentioned above.—W. 
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ling the presbyterlan government;” and he concluded his 
letter with these words, “ I will say no more hut this, that 
his majesty and you know the Scots better than I do: I re¬ 
present these things nakedly to you, as I am obliged to do ; I 
have not taken upon me the boldness to give any counsel to 
his majesty; yet if he hath any other refuge, or means to 
make better conditions, I think he 'ought not to accept of 
these; but if he sees all things desperate every where else, 
and that he and his servants cannot be secure with his par- 
liament of England, I dare yet assure him, that though he 
and his servants may rl^t;^c hero with all that satisfaction 
perhaps which ho might desire, yet he especially shall be as 
secure as possible.” 

In another letter dated the next day after (the 16th of 
April) to the same secretary, he hath these words; “I have 
orders from the deputies of .Scotland to assure you, that they 
will not herein fail,” (which related to sending the horse to 
meet his majesty,) “as soon as they shall know his day ; 
and that the king .shall be received into the army as hath 
been promised; and that his conscience shall not be forced.” 
And in the last letter, which bis majesty or the secretary 
received from him, and which was dated the 20th of April 
1646, there are these words : “They tell me that they will 
do more than can be expressed; but let not his maje.sty hope 
for any more than I send him word of; that he may not be 
deceived; and let him take his measures aright; for certain¬ 
ly the enterprise is full of danger:” yet, in the same letter, 
he says, “ the disposition of the chiefs of the Scottish army is 
such as the king can desire ; they begin to draw off their 
troops towards Burton, and the hindering his majesty from 
falling into the hands of the English is of so great importance 
to them, that it cannot be believed but that they will do all 
that lies in their power to hinder it.” 

This was the proceeding of monsieur Mohtrevi! in that 
whole transaction : and if ho were too sanguine upon bis 
first conversation with the officers of the Scottish army, and 
some of the committee, and when he signed that engage¬ 
ment upon the first of April, he made haste to retract that 
confidence, and was in all his despatches afterwards phleg¬ 
matic enough; and, after his majesty had put himself into 
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their hands, he did honestly and stoutly charge all the 
particular persons with the promises and engagements they 
had given to him, and did all he could to make the car¬ 
dinal sensible of the indignity that was offered to that crown 
in the violation of those promises and engagements; which 
was the reason of his being commanded to return home, as 
soon as the king came to Newcastle; lest his too keen re¬ 
sentment miaht icutate the Scots, an d m ake i t nnnear to the 
parliament now lar i'ranee was engagen in mat wnoie nego- 
ciation ; which the cardinal had no mind should appear to 
the world: and there can be no doubt, but that the cautions 
and animadversions which the king received from Montrevil 
after his engagement, would have diverted him from that en¬ 
terprise, if his majesty had discerned any other course to 
take that bad been preferable even to the hazard that he 
saw he must undergo with the Scots; but he was clearly 
de.stitute of any otlier refuge. Every day brought the news 
of the loss of some garrison; and as Oxford wa.s already 
blocked up at a distance, by those horse which Fairfax bad 
sent out of the west to that purp^, or to wait upon the 
king, and follow him close, if he should remove out of Ox¬ 
ford ; so he had soon reduced Exeter, and some other garri- 
sons in Devonshire. The governors then, when there was 
no visible and apparent hope of being relieved,' thought that 
they might deliver up their garrisons before they were pres¬ 
sed with the last extremities, that they might obtain the 
better conditions; and yet it was observed that better and 
more honourable conditions were not given to any, than to 
those who kept the places they were trusted with, till they 
had not one day’s victual left; of which wo shall observe 
more hereafter. Ily this means Fairfax was within three 
days of Oxford before the king left it, or fully resolved what 
to do. 

' His majesty had before sent to two eminent commanders 
of name, who had blocked up the town at a distance, “ that 
if they would pass their words,” (how slender a security 

‘ This .seems much for the honour of the parliament commanders, 
as if they esteemed bravery in their enemies, which was indeed natu¬ 
ral to brave men.—W. 
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soever, from such men who had broken so many oaths, 
for the safety of the king,) “ that they would iimnediatcly 
conduct him to the parliament, he would have put himself 
into their handsfor he was yet persuaded to think so well 
of the city of London, that he would not have boon unwil¬ 
ling to have found himself there: but those officers would 
submit to no such engagements;' and great care was taken 
to have strict guards round about London, that ho might not 
get thither. What should the king do? There was one 
thing most formidable to him, which he was resolved to 
avoid, that was, to be inclosed in Oxford, and so to be given 
up, or taken, when the town should be surrendered, as a 
prisoner to the independent’s army ; wliich he was advertis¬ 
ed, from all hands, would treat him very barbarously. 

In this perplexity, he chose rather to commit himself to 
the Scottish army; which yet he did not trust so far as to 
give them notice of his journey," by sending for a party of 
their horse to moot him, as they had proffered ; but early 
in the morning, upon the 27th day of April, he went out of 
Oxford, attended only fai John Ashburnhain, and a scholar, 
(one Hudson,) wlio understood the by-ways as w’ell as the 
common, and was indeed a very skilful guide. In this equi¬ 
page he left Oxford on n Monday, leaving those of his council 
in Oxford who were privy to his going out, not informed 
whether he would go to the .Scottish army, or get privately into 
London, and lie there conee,alcd,tiUhe might choose that which 
was best; and it was generally believed, that he had not with¬ 
in himself at that time a fixed resolution what he would do; 
which was the more credited because it was nine days after 

’ It would have bcim n lireacli oC their trust; and that the king 
should ho willing to lake the worils of those who diil so, is indeed .sur¬ 
prising. This, ami the liistorian’s conce.aling their names, show that 
this was some intrigue liegnn lictween those parliament euminander.s 
and some of the king’s hedchamltcr counsellors: and from intrigues’ 
of this kind mudi mi.sehief afterwards proceeded.—\V. 

" This half trust was eertiiinly impolitic. It gave the Scots army a 
pretence to break tlicir engagement, as the king Intd not performed 
his, l)y meeting their liorse, which Iiad he done, mi impudence or per¬ 
fidy would liave ejiahied tliem to send llieir express to Westminster, 
^W. 
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his leaving Oxfoi-d, before it was known where the king was ; 
insomuch as Fairfax, who came before it the fifth day after his 
majesty was gone, \\as sat down, and had made his cirr.um- 
vallation about Oxfonl, before be knew that llic king was 
in the Scottish army; but the king had wasted that time 
in several places, wliereof some were gentlemen’s houses, 
(where lie was not unknown, though unlakcn notice of,) 
purposely to he informed of tlic eomlition of the marrpiis of 
Mountrose, and to find some secure passage that ho might 
find himself with him; which lie did exceedingly desire; hut 
in the end, went into the Scottish army hefore Newark, and 
sent for Montrevil to conic to him. 

It was very early in the morning when the king went to 
the general’s lodging, and discovci-cd himself to liiin; who 
either was, or seemed to be, c.xccedingly surprised and con¬ 
founded at his majesty’s presence; and know not what to 
say; hut presently gave notice of it to the committee, who 
wei'o no less perplexed. An express was presently sent to 
the parliament at Westminster, to inform them of the unex¬ 
pected news, as a thirrg they had not the least imagination 
of. 'J'he parliament werff so disordered with the intelligence, 
that at first they resolved to riommand their general to raise 
the siege before Oxford, and to mai'cli with all expedition to 
Newark; but the Scottish commissioners at J.ondori, divert¬ 
ed them from that, iiy as.stiring llicrn, “ that all their orders 
would meet with an absolute obedience in their army ;” .so 
they made a short de.spatcb to them, in which it was evident 
that they believed the king had gone to them by invitation, 
and not out of his own free choice; and implying, “ that they 
should shortly receive further direction from them;” and in 
the mean time, “tliat they should carefully watcli that his 
majesty did not dispose himself to go some whither else.” 
The great care in the army was, that there might bo only 
respect and good manners showed towards the king, without 
any tiring of affection or (hipcndcncc; and therefore the go- 
nei-al never asked the word of him, or any orders, nor suf¬ 
fered the officers of the army to resort to, or to have any 
discourse with his majesty. .Montrevil was ill looked upon, 
as the man who had brought this inconvenience upon them' 


’ A more c.vecrnhie crew ufhaiiditii never assumed the lionouraliic 
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without their consent; but he was not frighted from own¬ 
ing and declaring what had passed between them, what they 
had promised, and what they were engaged to do. How¬ 
ever, though the king liked not the treatment he received, 
he was not without apprehension, that Fairfax might be 
forthwith appointed to decline all other enterprises, and to 
bring himself near the Scottish army, they being too near 
together already ; and therefore he forthwith gave order to 
the lord Bellasis to surrender Newark, that the Scots might 
march northward; which they resolved to do; and lie giving 
up that place, which he could have defended for some months 
longer from that enemy, upon honourable conditions, that 
army with great expedition marched towards Newcastle; 
which the king was glad of, though their behaviour to him 
was still the same; and gre.it .strictness used that he might 
not confer with any man who was not well known to them, 
much less receive letters from any. 

It was an observation in that lime, that the first publish¬ 
ing of extraordinary news was from the pulpit; and by the 
preacher’s text, and his manner of discourse upon it, the au¬ 
ditors might judge, and commonly foresaw, what was like to 
•he next done in the parliament or council of state. The first 
sermon that was preached before the king, after the army 
rose from Newark to march northw.iids, w'as upon the lOtii 
chapter of the 2d Book of Samuel, the -list, 42d, and 43d 
verses. 

41. And, hehold, all the men of hrael came to the king, 
and said unto the king. Why have our brethren the men 
of Judah stolen thee away, and have brought the king, 
and his household, and all David's men with him, over 
Jordan ? 

42. And all the men of Judah ansiuered the men of Is¬ 
rael, Because the king is near of kin to us: wherefore 
then be ye angry for this matter 9 have roe eaten at all 
of the king's cost 9 or hath, he given us any gift 9 

43. And the men of Israel atvnoered the men of Judah, 

name of an army, with whom honour and good failh went for nothing. 

-W. 
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and said. We have ten parts in the king, and we have 
also more right in David than ye : why then did ye 
despise us, that our advice should not be first had in 
bringing back our king ? And the words of the men 
of Judah were fiercer than the ivords of the men of 
Israel. 

Upon which words, the preacher gave men cause to be¬ 
lieve, (hat now they had gotten their king, they resolved to 
keep him, and to adhere to him. But his majesty came no 
sooner to Newcastle, than both monsieur Montrevil was re¬ 
strained from having any copferenee with him, and Mr. Ash- 
burnhain was advised “ to shift for himself, or else that he 
should be delivered up to the parliament;” and both the one 
and the other were come to Paris when the queen sent those 
lords to hasten the prince’s remove from Jersey. 

When those lords, with their great train, came to Jersey, 
which was towards the end of June, they brought with them 
a letter from the queen to the prince ; in which she told 
him, “ that she was now fully satisfied, from the intelligence 
she had from Newcastle and London, that he could not make 
any longer residence in Jersey without apparent danger of 
falling into the enemy’s h.ands; and that if he should continue 
there, all possible attempts would be suddenly made, as well 
by treachery as by force, to get his person into their power; 
and therefore her majesty did positively require him, to 
give immediate ohedienee to the king’s eomraands, mention¬ 
ed in the letter which he had lately sent by sir Dudley Wy¬ 
att,” (.which is set out before,) “ and reiterated in a letter 
which she had since received from the king by monsieur 
Montrevil.” Her majesty said, “ that she had the greatest 
assurance from the crown of France, that possibly could be 
given, for his honourable reception, and full liberty to con¬ 
tinue there, and to depart from thence, at his pleasure ; and 
she engaged her own word, that whenever his council should 
find it fit for him to go out of France, she would never oppose 
it; and that during his residence in that kingdom, all matters 
of importance which might concern himself, or relate to his 
majesty’s affairs, should be debated and resolved by himself 
and the council, in such manner as they ought to have been, 

VoL. V. 134 
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if ho had continued in England, or in Jersey and conclud¬ 
ed, “ that he should make all possible haste to her.” 

The lords, which arrived with this despatch from her ma¬ 
jesty, had 1)0 imagination that there would have been any 
question of his highness’s eoinpliance with the queen’s com¬ 
mand ; and therefore,, as soon as they had kissed the prince’s 
hand, which was in the afternoon, they desired that the coun¬ 
cil might presently he called; and when they came together, 
the lord.s Jermyn, Dighy, and Wentworth, being likewise 
present, and sitting in the council, tliey desired the prince, 
“that his mother’s letter might be read; and then, since they 
conceived there could he no dcb.ate upon his highness’s yield¬ 
ing obedience to the command of the king and queen, that 
they might only consider of the day when he might begin his 
journey, and of the order he would observe in it.” The 
lords of the council rcjrrescnted to the prince, “ that they 
were the only persons that were accountable to the king, 
and to the kingdom, for any resolution his highness should 
take, and for the consequence thereof; and that the other 
lords who were present had no title to deliver their advice, 
or to be present at the debate, they being in no degree re¬ 
sponsible for what his highness should resolve to do ; .and 
therefore desired that the whole matter might be debated ; 
the state of the king’s present condition understood as far as 
it might he; and the rea,sons considered which made it coun- 
sollable for his highness to repair into France, and what might 
he said against it; and the rather, because it was very noto¬ 
rious that the king had given no positive direction in the 
point, but upon a supposition that the prince could not re¬ 
main secure in Jersey ; which was likew ise the ground of 
the queen’s last command ; and which they believed had no 
foundation of reason ; and that his residence there might be 
very unquestionably safe.” Tliis begot some warmth and 
contradiction hotwccii persons; insomuch as the prince thought 
it very necessary to suspend the debate till the next day, to 
the end that by several and private conferences together be¬ 
tween the lords who came from Paris, and those who were 
in Jersey, they might convert, or coiilirni each other in the 
same opinions ; at least that the next debate might be free 
from passion and unkindness; and so the council rose, and. 
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the several lords betook themselves to esc the same argu¬ 
ments, or such as they thought more agreeable to the per¬ 
son, as the lord Digby had hefore done to his iViend, and with 
the same success. 

The next day when they were called together, the lord 
Capcl gave an account of all that had passed with the queen 
from the time that the lord (lolepeppcr and ho came thither; 
and “ that the reasons they had carried from the prince had 
so far prevailed with the queen, that her majesty resolved to 
take no final resolution till she received further advertisement 
of the king’s pleasure ; and he did not think that the informa¬ 
tion she had received from monsieur Montrevil had weight 
enough to produce the quick resolution it had done : that ho 
thought it still most absolutely necessary, to receive the king’s 
positive command before the prince should remove out of his 
majesty’s own dominions; there being no shadow of cause to 
suspect his security there : that he had then olfored to the 
queen, that he would himself make a journey to Newcastle 
to receive his majesty’s commands ; and that he now made 
the same offer to the prince; and bceause it did appear that 
his majesty was very strictly guarded, and that persons did 
not easily find acce.ss to him, and that his own iiersoii might 
be seized upon in his journey thither, or his stay there, or 
his return back, and so bis highness might he disappointed of 
the information he expected, and remain still in the .same un¬ 
certainty as to a resolution, he did propose, and coiiseiit to, 
as his opinion, that if he did not return again to Jersey with¬ 
in the space of one iiioiitli, llie prince slioiild resolve to re¬ 
move into Franco, if in tiie mean time .such preparatories wore 
made there, as lie lliouglit were necessary, and were yet de¬ 
fective.” 

lie said, “ lie had been lately at Paris by the prince’s com¬ 
mand ; and had received many graces from the queen, who 
had vouchsafed to impart all tier own reasons for the prince’s 
remove, and tlic grounds for tlic confidence she had of tlie af¬ 
fections of France: hut, that he did slid wonder, tliat if the 
court of France had so great a desire, as was jiretendcd, tliat 
the prince of Wales should repair tliither, that in the two 
inontlis’ time his highness liad been in .lerscy, they had never 
sent a gentleman to see liini, and to invite him to come thith- 
l:Sl< 
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er; nor had those who came now from the queen, brought 
so much as a pass for him to come into France : that he could 
not but observe, that all we had hitherto proposed to ourselves 
from France had proved in no degree answerable to our ex¬ 
pectations ; as the live thousand foot, which we had expected 
in the west before the prince came from thence; and that we 
had more reason to be jealous now than ever, since it had 
been by the advice of France, that the king had now put him¬ 
self into the hands of the Scots; and therefore we ought to 
be the more watchful in the disposing the person of the prince 
by their advice likewise.” He concluded, “ that he could 
not give his advice, or consent, that the prince should repair 
into France, till the king’s pleasure might be known, or such 
other circumstances might be provided in France, as had been 
hitherto neglected.” 

The lord Higby and the lord Jermyn wondered very much, 
“ that there should be any doubt of the affections of France, 
or that it should be believed that the queen could be deceived, 
or not well enough informed in that particular:” they related 
many particulars which had passed between the cardinal and 
them in private conferences, and the great professions of af¬ 
fection he made to the king. They said, “ that the ambas¬ 
sador who was now appointed to go thither was chosen by 
the queen herself, and had no other instructions but what she 
had given him ; and that he was not to stay there above a 
month ; at the end of which he was to denounce war against 
the parliament, if they did not comply with such propositions 
as he made ; and so to return ; and then, that there should be 
an army of thirty thousand men immediately transported into 
England, with the prince of Wales in the head of them ; that 
the ambassador was already gone from Paris, but was not to 
embark till he should first receive advertisement that the 
prince of Wales was landed in France; for that France had 
no reason to embark themselves so far in the king’s quarrel, 
if the prince of Wales should refuse to venture his person with 
them ; or, it may be, engage against them upon another inte¬ 
rest.” 

They therefore besought the prince, and the lords, “ that 
they would consider well, whether he would disappoint his 
father and himself of so great fruit as they were even ready 
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to gather, and of which they could not be disappointed but by 
unseasonable jealousies of the integrity of France, and by de¬ 
laying to give them satisfaction in the remove of tbc prince 
from Jersey.” 

These arguments, pressed with all the assurance and con¬ 
fidence imaginalile, by persons of that near trust and confidence 
with the king, who were not like to be deceived themselves, 
nor to have any purpose to deceive the prince, wrought so 
far with his highness, that he declared himself “ resolved to 
comply with the commands of the queen, and forthwith re¬ 
move into France which being resolved, he wished “ there 
might be no more debate upon that point, but that they would 
all resolve to go with him, and that there might be as great 
an unity in their counsels, as had hitherto always been.” 

This so positive declaration of the prince of his own reso¬ 
lution made all further arguments against it not only useless 
but indecent; and therefore they replied not to that point, 
yet every man of the council, the lord Colepcppcr only ex¬ 
cepted, besought his highness, “ that he would give them his 
pardon, if they did not further wait upon him ; for they con¬ 
ceived their commission to be now at an end; and that they 
could not assume any authority by it to themselves, if they 
waited upon him into France; nor expect that their counsels 
there should be hearkened unto, when they were now re¬ 
jected.” And so, after some sharp replies between the lords 
of different judgments, which made the council break up the 
sooner, they who resolved not to go into France took their 
leaves of the prince, and kissed his hand; his highness then 
declaring, “ that he would be gone the next day by five of 
the clock in the morning,” though the cross winds, and want 
of some provisions which were necessary for the journey, de¬ 
tained him there four or five days longer ; during which time, 
the dissenting lords every day waited upon him, and were re¬ 
ceived by him very graciously ; his highness well knowing 
and expressing to them a confidence in their affections, and 
that they would be ready to wait upon him, whenever his 
occasions should be ready for their service. But between 
them and the other lords there grew by degrees so great a 
strangeness, that, the last day, they did not so much as speak 
to each other; they who came from the queen taking it very 
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ill, that the others had presumed to dissent from what her 
majesty had so positively conunaiidcd. And though they 
ncitlicr loved their persons, nor cared lor iheir company, and 
without doubt, if they had gone into France, would liavo made 
them ([uickly weary of theirs; yet, in that conjunctuio, they 
believed that the dissent and separation of all those persons 
who were trusted by the king with the ))erson of llie prince, 
would blast their counsel, and weigli down the single positive 
determination of the (jneen lierscif. 

On tlic other side, the ol'scrs did not think they were treat¬ 
ed in tliat niainier as was duo to persons so intrusted ; and 
that in truth many ill conserjucnces would result from that 
sudden departure of tlie jirince out of the king’s duniinions, 
whore his residenee might have been secure in respect of the 
aiVairs of Knglaml; where, besides ti'C garrisons of Scilly and 
Fendennis, (which might always be relieved by soa,j there 
remained still within his majesty’s obedience, Oxford, Wor¬ 
cester, WalHiigfoid, Ludlow, and some other ])laccs of less 
name ; which, upon any divisions among tliemsclvcs, liiat 
were nalural'y to he expected, might have lurned the scale : 
nor di<l they know, of what ill consequence it miglil bo to 
tlio king, that in surli a conjuncture (he piiiu’c should he re¬ 
moved, W'lien it might appear mote contisellal)lc that he should 
appear in Scotland. 

Moreover, Mr. .v.shbiirnliam’s opinion, which he had de¬ 
livered to tile loid ('ap('l, wrought very mueb upon them ; 
for lliat a man so entirely trusted l)y the king, who had seen 
him as lately as any body, sboulU bring no dir'cctions from 
his majesty to his son, and (hat he .should believe, that it 
was filler for (he prince to slay in Jersey than to remove 
into Franci', till Ins majesty’s pleasure was better under¬ 
stood, confirmed (hem in (lie judgment (hoy had delivered. 

IJut there was another reason that prevailed with those 
who had been made privy to it, and which, out of duly to 
the queen, they thought not fit (o publish, or insist upon ; it 
was the instructions given to Bcllievrc, (and which too much 
manifested the iric.solution her majesty had,) not to insist 
upon what they well knew the king would never depart 
from ; for, tliough that ambassador was required to do all he 
could to persuade the presbyterians to join with the king’s 
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party, and not to insist upon the destruction of the church ; 
yet if lie found that could not be compassed, he was to 
press, as the advice of the kini; his master, his majesty to 
part with the church, and to satisfy the presbyteiiaiis in that 
point, as the advice of the queen his wife, and of his own 
party ; which method was afterwards observ’ed and pursued 
by IJelliovro ; which those lords perfectly abliorred ; and 
thought not fit ever to concur in, or to be privy to those 
counsels that had begun, and were to carry on that confu¬ 
sion. 

Within a day or two after the prince’s departure from 
Jersey, the earl of Uerkshirc left it likewise, and went for 
England ; the lords Capcl, lloptoii, and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, remained together in Jersey to expect the king’s 
pleasure, and to attend a conjuncture to appear again in his 
majesty’s service; of all which they found an opportunity 
to inform his majesty, who very well interpreted all that 
they had done according to the sincerity of their hearts ; 
yet did believe, that if they had likewise waited upon the 
prince into France, they might have been able to have pre¬ 
vented or diverted those violent pressures, which were after¬ 
wards made upon him from thence, and gave him more dis¬ 
quiet than he suffered from all the in.solencc of his enemies. 

In a word, if the king’.s fortune had been further to ho 
conducted by any fixed rules of policy and discretion, and if 
the current towaids his destruction had not run with such a 
torrent, as carried down all obstructions of sobriety and wis¬ 
dom to prevent it, and made the confusion inevitable, it is 
very probable that this so sudden remove of the prince from 
Jersey, with all the circumstances thereof, might have been 
looked upon, and censured with some severity, as an action 
that swerved from that prudence which by the fundamental 
rules of policy had been long established ; hut by the fatal 
and prodigious successes which followed, all counsels of wise 
and unwise men proving equally unsuccessful, the memory 
of what had passed before grew to be the less thought upon 
and considered. 

Whilst these things were thus transacted in other parts, the 
king remained yet in the Scottish army; that people behaving 
themselves in such a manner, that most men believed that 
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they would never have parted with his majesty till a full 
peace had been made. The parliament made many sharp 
instances, “ (hat the king might be delivered into their 
hands; and that the Scottish army would return into their 
own country, having done what they were sent for, and the 
war being at an end.” To which the council of Scotland 
seemed to answer with courage enough, and insisted most 
on those arguments of the king’s legal rights, which had 
been, in all his majesty’s declarations, urged against the par¬ 
liament’s proceedings; and which indeed could never be an¬ 
swered ; and as much condemned them, as the parliament.' 

In the mean time, though the king received all outward 
respect, he was in truth in the condition of a prisoner; no 
servant whom he could trust suffered to come to him ; and 
though many persons of quality who had served the king in 
the war, when they saw the resolute answers made by the 
Scots, “ that they neither would nor could compel their 
king to return to the parliament, if his majesty had no mind 
to do so,” repaired to Ncvi'caslle, where his majesty was, 
yet none of them were suffered to speak to him ; nor could 
he receive from, or send any letter to the queen or prince; 
and ypt the Scots observed all distances, and performed all 
the ceremonies as could have been expected if they had in¬ 
deed treated him as their king ; and made as great profes¬ 
sion to him of their duty and good purposes, “ which they 
would manifest as soon as it should be seasonable; and then 
his servants and friends should repair to him with all liberty, 
and be well received and as they endeavoured to per.suade 
the king to expect this from them, so they prevailed with 
many officers of that army, and some of the nobility, to be¬ 
lieve that they meant well, but that it was not yet time to 
discover their intentions. 

Thus they prevailed with the king to send his positive 
orders to the marquis of Mountrose, who had indeed done 
w-onders, to lay down his arms, .and to leave the kingdom ; 
till when, they pretended they could not declare for his ma¬ 
jesty ; and this was done with so much earnestness, and by a 
particular messenger known and trusted, that the marquis 
obeyed, and transported himself into France. 


> The Scpts.—W. 
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Then they employed their Alexander Henderson, and 
' their other clergy, to persuade the king to consent to the 
extirpation of episcopacy in England, as he had in Scotland ; 
and it was and is still believed, that if his majesty would 
have been induced to have satisfied them in that particular, 
tliey would either have had a party in the parliament at 
Westminster to have been satisfied therewith, or that they 
would thereupon have declared for the king, and have pre¬ 
sently joined witli the loyal party in all places for his ma¬ 
jesty’s defence. Hut the king was too conscientious to buy 
his peace at so profane and sacrilegious a price as was de¬ 
manded,' and he was so niucli too hard for Mr. Henderson 
in the argumentation, (as appears by the papers that passed 
between them, wdiicli were shortly after communicated to 
the world,) that the old man himself was so far convinced 
and converted, that he had a very deep sense of the mischief 
he had himself been the author of, or too much contributed 
to, and lamented it to his nearest friends and confidants; and 
died of grief, and heart-broken, within a very short time 
after he de])artcd from his majesty. 

Whilst the king stayed at Newcastle, Bellievre the French 
ambassador, who was sent from Paris after the prince arriv¬ 
ed there, and by whom the cardinal had promised to press 
the parliament so imperiously, and to denounce a war against 
them if they refused to yield to what was reasonable towards 
an agreement with the king, came to his majesty, after he 
had spent some time at London in all the low application to 
the parliament that can be imagined, without any mention of 
the king with any tenderness, as if his interest were at all 

' Had the king acknowledged the sin of the extirpation of episcopacy 
in Scotland, lie might well plead conscience against the repetition of 
the crime; but, while he thought he acted innocently in the cliange 
"ofcliurcii government in Scotland, wiiy lie .shoiihl imagine it a .sin to 
do the same in England, is to me iiicoiiiprchen.sible. Had lie tliought 
the change impolitic, as unfriendly to monarchy, he had rea.son enough 
in the refusal. Perhaps this was at the bottom, a nd he only chose to 
cover plain policy by more refined, and so, by briinging religion into 
the quarrel, strengtlien his state views. If tlii s was his end, he 
not only failed in his purpose, but, in exchange ft ir the solid reputa¬ 
tion of an ablo monarch, got only the disputed character of sanc¬ 
tity with his friends, and bigotry with his enemies.. —W. 
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considered by the kin" his master, and without any consulta¬ 
tion with those of Ids majesty’s party; wlio were then in 
London, and would have heen very ready to liave advised 
w'ith him. Hut he chose rather to conver.se witli tlie prin¬ 
cipal loaders of tlto prc.sbyterian ])arty in the parliament, and 
with the vSeottish commissionor.s; from whose information he 
took all his measures ; and they assured him, “ that nothing 
could be done for the king, except he would give up the 
church ; that i.s, extirpate episcopacy; and grant all the 
lands belonging to cathedral churches to such uses as the 
parliament should advi.sc so that, when he came to the 
king, he pressed him very earnestly to that condescension. 

But, besides the matter proposed, in which his majesty 
was unmoveablc, he had no esteem of any tidng the ambas¬ 
sador said to liiin, having ton late discovered tiic little afi’cc- 
tion the cardinal hail for him, and whicii he had too much re¬ 
lied upon. For, by his advice, and upon his undertaking 
and assurance that his majesty should ho well received in 
the Scottish army, and that they would he firm to his inter¬ 
est, his majesty had ventured to put himself into tlicir hands; 
and he was no sooner tlicrc, than all they with whom'Mon- 
trcvil had treated, disavowed their undertaking what the 
king had been informed of; and though the envoy did avow, 
and justify, what lie had informed the king, to the faces of 
the persons who liad given their engagements, the cardinal 
chose rather to recall and discountenance the minister of that 
crown, than to enter into any expostulation with the parlia¬ 
ment, or the Scots, for the clfrontcry. 

The ambassador, by an express, quickly informed the car-, 
dinal that the king was too reserved in giving the parliament 
satisfaction; and therefore wished, “ that somebody might 
he sent over, who was like to have so much credit with his 
majesty as to persuade him to what was necessary for his 
service.” Upon which, the queen, who was never advised by 
those who either understood or valued his true interest, con¬ 
sulted with those about her and sent sir William Davenant, 
an honest man, and a witty, but in all respects inferior to such 

' This is one of I ho severest things ho has permitted himself to say 
of this wicked wottian.—W. 
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a trust, witli a letter of credit to the king, (who knew the 
person well enough under another character than was like 
to give him much credit' in the argument in which he was 
instructed,) although her majesty had likewise enough declar¬ 
ed her opinion to his majesty, “ that he should part with the 
church for his peace and security.” 

Sir William Davenant had, by the countenance of the 
French ambassador, easy admission to the king ; who heard 
him patiently all he had to say, and answ'crcd him in that 
manner that made it evident he was not pleased with the ad¬ 
vice. When he found his majesty unsatisfied, and that he 
was not like to consent to what wuis so earnestly desired by 
them by whose advice he was sent, who undervalued all those 
scruples of conscience which his majesty himself was strong¬ 
ly possc.ssed with, lie took upon himself the confidence to 
offer some reasons to the king to induce him to yield to what 
W'as proposed ; and, among other things, said, “ it was the 
advice and opinion of all his friends his majesty asking, 
“ what friends?” and he answering, “ that it was tlio opinion 
of the lord .Jermyii,” the king said, “ that the lord Jermyn 
did not iinder.stand any thing of the chiireh,” 'I’lie other 
said, “ the lord Colepej)per was of the same mind.” The 
king said, “ {.'olcpcji])er had no religion ;” and asked, “wheth^ 
er tlie chancellor of the e.xcliequer was of that mind ?” to 
which he answered, “ ho did not know; for that he was not 
there, and had deserted the prince and thereupon said 
somewhat from the queen of the displeasure she had con¬ 
ceived against the chanct'llor : to which the king said, “ the 
chancellor was an honest man, and would never desert him, 
nor the prince, nor the church and that he was sorry he 
was not with his son ; hut that his wife was mistaken.” 
Wvenant then offering some reasons of his own, in which 
M mentioned the church slightingly, a.s if it were not 
of importance enough to weigh down the benefit that would 
attend the concession, his majesty was transported with so 

’ A poet and a debauchee.—W. 

^ This dc.scrtion of liie prince was the beginning of t)iose immense 
services ho did liim when kinjj, too great to bo repaid any otherwise 
than by hia destruction.—W. 
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much passion and indignation, that he gave him more re¬ 
proachful terms, and a sharper reprehension, than he did 
ever towards any other man ; and forbid him to presume to 
come again into his presence. Whereupon the poor man, 
who had in truth very good affections, was exceedingly de¬ 
jected and afflicted ; and returned into France, to give an 
account of his ill success to those who sent him. 

As all men’s expectations from the courage and activity of 
the French ambassador in England were thus disappointed 
and frustrated, by .his mean and low carriage both towards 
the parliament and at Newcastle, so all the professions which 
had been made of respect and tenderness towards the prince 
of Wales, when his person should once appear in France, 
were as unworthily complied with.' The prince had been 
above two months with the queen his mother, before any 
notice was taken of his being in France, by the least mes¬ 
sage sent from the court to congratulate his arrival there ; 
but that time was spent in debating the formalities of his re¬ 
ception ; how the king should treat him.’ and bow be should 
behave himself towards the king ? whether he should take 
place of monsieur the king’s brother? and what kind of cere¬ 
monies should be observed between the prince of Wales and 
his uncle the duke of Orleans ? and many sucli other particu¬ 
lars; in all which they were resolved to give the law them¬ 
selves ; and v('hich had been fitter to have been adjusted in 
Jersey, before he put himself into their power, than disputed 
afterwards in the court of France ; from which there could 
be then no appeal. 

There can be no doubt but that the cardinal, who was the 
sole minister of state, and directed all that was to be done, 
and dictated all that was to be said, did think the presence 
of the prince there of the highest importance to their affa^, 
and did all that was in his power, to persuade the queen tmt 
it was as necessary for the affairs of the king her husband,, 
and of her majesty : but now that work was over, and the 
person of the prince brought into their power, without the 
least public act or ceremony to invite him thither, it was no 
less his care to have the parliament in England, and the offi- 

’ He means as ill discharged; the author has here expressed him, 
self very inaccurately and improperly.—W. 
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cers of the army, whom he feared more than the parliament, 
should believe that the prince came thither without their 
\tish, and in truth against their will; that the crown of 
France could not refuse to interpose, and mediate, to com¬ 
pose the difference between the parliament and the Scottish 
nation, and that the kingdoms might be restored to peace; 
but that when they had performed that office of mediation, 
they had performed their function; and that they would no 
more presume to take upon them to judge between the par¬ 
liament and the Scots, than they had done between the king 
and the parliament; and that since the prince had come to 
the queen his mother, from which they could not reasonably 
restrain him, it should not be attended with any prejudice to 
the peace of England; nor should he there lind any means 
or assistance to disturb it. And it was believed by those 
who stood at no great distance from affairs, that the cardinal 
then laid the foundation for that friendship which was shortly 
after built up between him and Cromwell, by promising, 
“ that they should receive less inconvenience by the prince’s 
remaining in Franco, than if he were in any other part of 
Europe.” And it can hardly he believed, with how little 
respect they treated him during the whole time of his stay 
there. They were very careful that he might not be looked 
upon as supported by them either according to his dignity,, 
or for the maintenance of his family; but a mean addition tO' 
the pension which the queen received, was made to her ma¬ 
jesty, without any mention of the prince her son; who was 
wholly to depend upon her bounty, without power to gratify 
and oblige any of his own servants; that they likewise might 
depend only upon the queen’s goodness and favour, and so 
behave themselves accordingly. 

When the Scots had secured the peace and quiet of their 
own country, by disbanding the forces under the marquis of 
^Mountrose, and by his transporting himself beyond the seas, 
and by putting to death several persons of name who had 
followed the marquis, and had been taken prisoners, among 
whom sir Robert Spotswood was one, a worthy, honest, loy¬ 
al gentleman, and as wise a roan as that nation had at that 
time, (whom the king had made secretary of state of that 
kingdom, in the place of the earl of Lanrick, who was then 
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in arms against him; which, it may be, was a principal cause 
that the othei- was put to death :) and wlion tlicy had with 
such soiemnity and courage made it plain and evident, that 
they could not, without the most barefaced violation of their 
faith and allegiance, and of the fundamental principles of 
Christian religion, over deliver up ■ their native king, who 
had put himself into their liands, into the liands of the par¬ 
liament, against liis own will and consent: ami when the 
earl of Lowden had publicly declared to llio two houses of 
parliament in a conference, “ tliat an eternal infamy would 
lie upon them, and tiic wliole nation, if tlioy sliould deliver 
the person of the king; flic securing of wliicli was etiually 
their duty, as it was the parliament’s, ami llic disposal of his 
person in order to that security did equally belong to them 
as to the parliamenthowever, they said, “ they would use 
all the persuasion, and all the importunity they could with 
the king that his majesty might yield, and consent to the 
propositions the parliament had sent to liim.” 

The parliament had, upon the first notice of the king’s 
being arrived in the Scottish army, sent a positive command 
to the committee of holh kingdoms residing in tlio Scottish 
army, tliat tlic person of the king should he fortliwith sent to 
VVarwick-castlo; hut the vSeots, who appieliended they could 
not bo long without such an order, liad, witliiii two days af¬ 
ter ids majesty’s coming to tliom, and after lie liad caused 
Newark to he delivered up, witli wonderful expedition 
marclied towards Newcastle; and wore arrived tliere before 
they received that order for sending ids majesty to Warwick; 
which proceeding of theirs pleased ids majcsly very well, 
among many otlier things which displeased 1dm; and per¬ 
suaded him, tliat tliougli llioy would observe their own me¬ 
thod, tlioy would, in the end, do somewhat for his service. 

Upon the receiving that order, they renewed their profes¬ 
sions to the parliament of observing inmctually all that had 
been agreed betw'ceii them ; and besought them, “ that since 
they had promised the king, before he loft Oxford, to send 
propositions to him, they would now do it; and .said, that if 
he refused to comply with them, to wldch they should per¬ 
suade him, they knew what they were to do.” Then they 
advised the king, and prevailed with him, to send orders to 
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the governor of Oxford to make conditions, and to surrender 
that place (whore his son the duke of York was, and all the 
council) into the hands of Fairfax, who with his army then 
besieged them; and like^c to publish a general order, 
(which they caused to he printed,) that all governors of any 
garrisons for his majesty should immediately deliver them up 
to the parliament upon fair and honourable conditions, since 
his majesty resolved in all things to he advised by his par¬ 
liament ; and till this was done, they said, they could not 
declare themselves in that manner for his majesty’s service 
and interest, as they resolved to do; for that they wore, by 
their treaty and confederacy, to serve the parliament in such 
manner as it should direct, until the war should he ended; 
but, that done, they had no more obligations to the parlia¬ 
ment ; and that, when his majesty had no more forces on 
foot, nor garrisons which held out for him, it could not be 
denied hnt that the war was at an end; and then they could 
speak and expostulate with freedom.” By which arts, they 
prevailed with the king to send, and publish such orders as 
aforesaid; and which indeed, as the case tiien stood, he could 
have received no benefit by not publishing. 

The parliament was contented,as the moie expedite way, 
(though they were much oil'ended at the presumption of the 
Scots in neglecting to .send the king to Warwick,) to send 
their propositions to the king (which tliey knew his majesty 
would never grant) by eoinmi.ssioncrs of hotli houses, who had 
no other authority or power, than “ to demand a positive an¬ 
swer from the king in ten days, and then to return.” These 
propositions wore delivered about the end of .hily ; and con¬ 
tained such an eradication of the government of the church 
and state, that the king told them, “ ho knew not what an¬ 
swer to make to them, till he should bo informed what power 
or authority they had left to him and his heirs, when he had 
given all that to them which they desired.” lie dc.sired, 
“ that he might be removed to some of his owm house.?, and 
that he might reside tliere till, upon a personal treaty with 
his parliament, such an agreement might be established as the 
kingdom might enjoy peace and happiness under it ; which, 
he was sure, it could never do by the concessions they pro¬ 
posed.” 
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The Scots, who were enough convinced that his majesty 
could never be wrought upon to sacrifice the church to their 
wild lusts and impiety, were as good as their words to thd 
parliament, and used all the rutW importunity and threats to 
his majesty, to persuade him freely to consent to all: though 
they confessed “ that the propositiotfs were higher in many 
things than they approved of, yet they saw no other means 
for him to close with his parliament, than by granting what 
they required.” 

The chancellor of Scotland told him, “ that the consequence 
of his answer to the propositions was as great, as the ruin or 
preservation of his crown or kingdoms : that the parliament, 
after many bloody battles, had got the strong holds and forts 
of the kingdom into their hands: that they had his revenue, 
excise, assessments, sequestrations, and power to raise all the 
men and money of the kingdom: that they had gained victo¬ 
ry over all, and that they had a strong army to maiutaiii 
it; so that they might do what they would with church or 
state ; that they desired neither him, nor any of his race, lon¬ 
ger to reign over them ; and had sent these proiiositioiis to 
his majesty, without the granting whereof, the kingdom and 
his people could not he in .safely : that if he refused to as¬ 
sent, he would lose all his friends in parliament, lose th.c city, 
and lose the country ; and that all England would join against 
him as one man to process and dcpo.se him, and to set up ano¬ 
ther government; and so, that both kingdoms, for cither’s 
safety, would agree to settle religion and peace without him, 
to the ruin of his majesty and his posterityand concluded, 
“ that if he left England, he would not be admitted to come 
and roign in Scotland.” 

And it is very true that the general assembly of the kirk, 
which was then sitting in Scotland, had petitioned the con¬ 
servators of the peace of the kingdom, “ that if the king should 
refuse to give satisfaction to his parliament, he might not bp 
permitted to come into Scotland.” This kind of argumenta¬ 
tion did more provoke than persu.ade the king ; he told them, 
with great resolution and magnanimity, “ that no condition 
they could reduce him to, could be half so miserable and 
grievous to him, as that which they would persuade him to 
reduce himself to ; and therefore bid them proceed their 
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own ^ay ; and that though tlicy had all forsaken him, God 
_ had not.” 

,. Thp parliament had now received the answer they expect¬ 
ed ; and, forthwith, recpiifed “ the Scots to ipiit the kingdom, 
and to deliver the psi^n of the kin^to such persons as they 
should appoint to rcUpe him wire should attend upon his 
majesty from Newcastle to Ilolmby, a house of his majesty’s 
at a small distance from Northampton, a town and country of 
very eminent disaffection to the king througlioiit the war; 
and declared, “ that his majesty should be treated, with rc- 
•spect to the safety and preservation of his person, according 
to the covenant: and that, after his coming to Holmby, he 
shoulf’be attended by such as they should ajrpoint; and that 
when the Scots wei’o removed out of England, the ])arliament 
would join with their brethren of Scotland again to persuade 
the king to pass the propositions; which if he refused to do, 
the house would do nothing that might break the union of 
the two kingdoms, but would endeavour to preserve the 
same.” 

The Scots now begun again to talk sturdily, and denied 
“ that the parliament of England had power absolutely to 
dispose of the person of the king without their apirrobation ;” 
and the parliament as loudly replied, “ that they had nothing 
to do in England, but to observe their orders;” and added 
such threats to their re.ason.s, as might let llicm sec they had 
a great contempt of their |)Owcr, and would exact obedience 
from them, if they refused to yield it. Hut these discourses 
were only kept up till they could adjust all accounts between 
them, and agree what price they should pay for the delivery 
of his person, whom one side was resolved to have, and (he 
other as resolvfifl not to keep; and so they rpiickly agreed 
that upon the payment of two hundred tliousand pounds in 
.hand, rind security for as much more upon days agreed upon, 
They would deliver the king up into such hands as the par¬ 
liament should appoint to receive him. 

And upon this infamous contract that excellent prince 
was, in the end of January, wickedly given up, by his Scot¬ 
tish subjects, to those of his Bnglisli who were entrusted by 
the parliament to receive him; which had .ippointed a com¬ 
mittee of lords atid conimons, to go to the place agreed upon 

VoL. V, 135 
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with a party of horse and foot of the army which were sub¬ 
ject to the orders of that committee, and the committee it¬ 
self to go to Newcastle to receive that town as well as the 
king; where, and to whom, his majesty was delivered. 

They received him tvith the same |grmality of respect as 
he had been treated with by the Sdlj^.-and with the same 
strietne.ss restrained all resort of those to his majesty, who 
were of doubtful affections to them and their cause. Ser¬ 
vants were particularly appointed, and named by the parlia¬ 
ment, to attend upon his person and service, in all relations; 
amongst which, in the first place, they preferred those who 
had faithfully adhered to them against their master; and, 
where such were wanting, they found others who had mani¬ 
fested their affection to them. And, in this distribution, the 
presbyterian party in the houses did what they pleased, and 
were thought to govern all. The independents craftily let¬ 
ting them enjoy that confidence of their power and interest, 
till they h.ad dismissed their friends, the Scots, out of the 
kingdom ; and permitting them to put their friends about the 
person of the king, and to choose such a guard as they could 
confide in, to attend his majesty. 

Of the committee employed to govern and direct all, ma¬ 
jor general Brown was one, who had a great name and inte¬ 
rest in the city, and with all the presbyterian party, and had 
done great service to the parliament in the war under the 
carl of Essex, and was a diligent and stout commander. In 
this manner, and with this attendance, his majesty was brought 
to his own house at llolmby in Northamptonshire; a place 
he had taken much delight in; and there he was to stay fill 
the parliament and the army (for the army now took upon 
them to have a share, and to give their opinion in the set¬ 
tlement that should be made) should determine what should 
be further done. 

In the mean time, the committee paid all respects to his' 
m.ijesty; and he enjoyed those c.xcrcises he most delighted 
in; and seemed to have all liberty, but to confer with per¬ 
sons he most desired, and to have such servants about him 
as ho could trust. That whi<^ most displeased him, was, 
that they would not permit him to have his own chaplains ; 
but ordered presbyterian ministers to attend for divine ser- 
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vice; and his majesty,utterly refusing to-be present at their 
devotions, was compelled at those hours to be his own chap¬ 
lain in his bedchamber; where he constantly used the Com¬ 
mon Prayer by himself. Yet his majesty bore this con¬ 
straint so heavily, that he writ a letter to the house of peers, 
in which ho enclost^ptist of the names of thirteen of his chap¬ 
lains; any two of which he desired might have liberty to attend 
him for his devotion. To which, after many days considera¬ 
tion, they returned this answer; “that all those chaplains were 
disaffected to the established government of the church, and 
had not taken the covenant; but that’there were others who 
had, who, if his majesty pleased, should be sent to him.” Af¬ 
ter this answer, his majesty thought it to no purpose to impor¬ 
tune them further in that particular; but, next to the having 
his own chaplains, he would have been best pleased to have 
been without any; they who were sent by them being men 
of mean parts, and of most impertinent and troublesome con¬ 
fidence and importunity. 

Whilst those disputes continued between the parliament 
and the Scots concerning the king’s person, the army pro¬ 
ceeded with great success in reducing those garrisons which 
still continued in his majesty’s obedience ; whereof though 
some surrendered more easily, and with less resistance than 
they might have made, satisfying them.sclvcs with the king’s 
general order, and that there was no reasonable expectation 
of relief, and therefore th.it it would not be amiss, by an 
early submission, to obtain better conditions for themselves; 
yet others defended themselves with notable obstinacy to the 
last, to the great damage of the enemy, and to the detaining 
the army from uniting together; without which they could 
not pursue the great designs they had. And this was one 
gf the reasons that made the treaty with the Scots depend 
so long, and that the presbyterians continued their authority 
and credit so long; and it was observed, that those garri- 
sons which were maintained and defended with the greatest 
courage and virtue, in the end, obtained as good and as hon¬ 
ourable conditions, as any of those who surrendered upon 
the first summons. 

Which was the case of Pendennis castle, which endured 
the longest siege, and held out the last of any fort or castle 
1.35* 
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in England ; and refused all summons, nor admitted any 
treaty till all their provisions were so far consumed, that they 
had not victual left for four and twenty hours; and then they 
treated, and caiitied themselves in the treaty with such re¬ 
solution and unconcernedness, that tM enemy concluded 
they were in no straits; and so gave'^em the conditions 
they proposed; whieh were as good as any garrison in Eng¬ 
land had accepted. This castle was defended by the gover¬ 
nor thereof, John Arundel of Trericc in Cornwall, an old 
gentleman of near fourscore years of age, and of one of the 
best estates and interek in that county; who, with the .as¬ 
sistance of his son Richard Arundel, (who was then a colonel 
in the army; a stout and diligent ofliccr; and was by the 
king after his return made a baron, lord Arundel of Trericc, 
in memory of his father’s service, and his own eminent be¬ 
haviour throughout the war,) maintained and defended the 
same to the last extremity. 

There remained with him in that service many gentlemen 
of the country of great loyalty, amongst whom sir Harry 
Killigrew was one; who, being an intimate friend of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, resolved to go to Jersey ; and, 
as soon as the castle w-as surrendered, took the fir.st oppor¬ 
tunity of a vessel then in the h,arbour of Falmouth, to trans¬ 
port himself with some oCfieers and soldicis to .St. Maloes 
in Brittany ; from wdiencc he writ to the chancellor in Jer¬ 
sey, that he would procure a bark of that island to go to St. 
Maloes to fetch him thither ; which, by the kindness of sir 
George Carteret, was presently sent, with a longing desire 
to receive him into that island; the two lords, Capcl and 
Hopton, and the governor, having an extraordinary affection 
for him, as well as the chancellor. VVithin two days after, 
upon view of the vessel at sea, (which they well knew',^ 
they all made haste to the harbour to receive their friend ; 
but, when they came thither, to their infinite regret, they 
found his body there in a coffin, he having died at St. Maloes 
within a day after he had written his letter. 

After the treaty was signed for delivering the c.astle, he 
had walked out to discharge some arms which were in his 
chamber; among which, a carabine that had been long 
charged, in the shooting oil', broke ; and a splinter of it 
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struck him in the forehead; wliiclf, tiiougii it drew much 
blood, was not apprclicndcd by him to be of any danger; 
so that his friends could not persuade him to stay there till 
the wound was cured ; but, the blood beiig stopped, and 
the chirurgeon havi^ bound it up, ho prosecuted his in¬ 
tended voyage ; art^t his landing at St. Malocs, he writ 
that letter ; believing his wound would give him little trou¬ 
ble. But his letter was no sooner gone than he sent for a 
chirurgeon ; who, opening the wound, found it was very 
deep and dangerous; and the next day h^ died, having dc- 
siretPthat his dead body might be sent to Jersey; where ho 
was decently buried. He was a very gallant gentleman, of 
a noble extraction, and a fair revenue in land ; of excellent 
parts and great courage: he had one only son, who was 
killed before him in a party that fell upon the enemy’s quar¬ 
ters near Bridgewater; where he behaved himself with 
remarkable courage, and was generally lamented. 

Sir Harry was of the house of commons; and though he 
had no other relation to the court than the having many 
friends there, as udicrever he was known he was exceed¬ 
ingly beloved, he was most zealous and passionate in opjjos- 
ing all the extravagant proceedings of the parliament. And 
when the carl of Essex was chosen general, and the several 
members of the house stood up, and declared, what horse 
they would raise and maintain, and that they would live and 
die with the carl tlicir general, one saying he would raise 
ten horses, and another twenty, he stooil up, and said, “ He 
would provide a good horse, and a good buff coat, and a 
good pair of pistols, and tben he doubted not but he should 
find a good cause ;” and so went out of the house, and rode 
post into Cornwall, where his estate and interest lay; and 
there joined with those gallant gentlemen his friends, who 
first received the lord Hopton, and raised those forces which 
••did so many famous actions in the west. 

He would never take any command in the army; but 
they who had, consulted with no man more. He was in all 
actions, and in those plices where was most danger, having 
great courage and a pleasantness of humour in danger that 
was very exemplary; and they who did not do their duty, 
took care not to be within his view; for he was a very 
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sharp speaker, and car *1 not for angering those who deserv¬ 
ed to be reprehended. The Arundels, Slannings, Treva- 
nions, and all the signal men of that county, infinitely loved 
his spirit and si|pcerity; and his credit and interest had_ a 
great influence upon all but those w|io did not love the 
king; and towards those he was v^ terrible ; and e.^- 
ccedingly hatfed by them ; and not loved by men of mode¬ 
rate tempers; for he thought ail such prepared to rebel, 
when a little suecess should encourage them ; and was ma¬ 
ny times too mucl!^ offended with men who wished well, and 
whose constitutions and complexions would not permit tnem 
to express the same frankness, which bi.s nature and keen¬ 
ness of spirit could not suppress, llis loss was much 
lamented by all good men. 

From the time that the king was brought to llolmby, and 
whilst he stayed there, lie was afflicted with the same pres¬ 
sures concerning the church, which had disquieted him at 
Newcastle ; the parliament not remitting any of their inso- 
lencies in their demands: all which was imputed to the 
presbyterians, who were thought to exercise the wliole 
power, and begun to give orders for the lessening their 
great charge by disbanding some troops of their army, and 
sending others for Ireland; which they made no doubt 
speedily to reduce ; and declared, “ that they would then 
disband all armies, that the kingdom might be governed by 
the known laws.” 

This temper in the houses raised another spirit in the 
army; which did neither like the presbyteriau government 
that they ,saw ready to be settled in the church, nor that the 
parliament should so absolutely dispose of them, by whom 
they had gotten power to do all they had done ; and Crom¬ 
well, who had the sole influence upon the army, underhand, 
made them petition the houses against any thing that was 
done contrary to his opinion. lie himself, and his officers, 
took upon them to preach and pray publicly to their troops, 
and admitted no chaplains in the army, but such as bitterly 
inveighed against the presbyterian gf^ernnient, as more ty¬ 
rannical than episcopacy; and the common soldiers, as 
well as the officers, did not only pray and preach among 
themselves, but went up into the pulpits in all churches, and 
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preached to the people ; who quickly became inspired with 
the same spirit; women as well as men taking upon them to 
pray and preach ; which made as great a noise and confu¬ 
sion in all opinions concerning religion, as tl^re was in the 
civil government of the state ; no man being” suffered to be 
called in question fo^elivering any opinion in religion, by 
speaking or writing, how profane, heretical, or blasphe¬ 
mous soever it was; “ which, they said, was to restrain 
the Spirit.”' 

Liberty of conscience was now the common argument and 
(juarftl, whilst the presbyterian party proceeded with equal 
bilterness against the several sects as enemies to all godli¬ 
ness, as they had done, and still continued to do, against the 
prclatical party ; and finding themselves superior in the two 
houses, little doubted, by their authority and power there, to 
be able to reform the army, and to new model it again ; 
which they would, no doubt,have attempted, if it had not 
pleased God at that timo to have taken away the earl of Es¬ 
sex some months before this; who died without being sensi¬ 
ble of sickness, in a time when he might have been able to 
have undone much of the mischief he had formerly wrought; 
to which he had great inclinations; and had indignation 
enough for the indignities himself had received fi-om the un¬ 
grateful parliament, and wonderful apprehension and detesta¬ 
tion of the ruin he saw like to befall the king and the king¬ 
dom. And it is very probable, considering the present tem¬ 
per of the city at that time, and of the two houses, he might, 
if he had lived, have given some chock to the rage and fury 
that then prevailed. But God would not suffer a man, who, 
out of the pride and vanity of his nature, rather than the 
wickedness of his heart, had been made an instrument of so 
much mischief, to have any share in so glorious a work: 
though his constitution and temper might very well entitle 
him to the lethargic indisposition of whicli lie died, yet it 
was loudly said by many of his friends, “ that ho was poi¬ 
soned.” 

Sure it is that Crdthwell and his party (for he was now 

^ This they called liberty of prophesying. The excellent Jer. Tay¬ 
lor took advantage of this phrase to make it tljo title of one of the 
fiaeat books written in defence o(religious liberty and toleration.—W. 
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declared head of the army, though Fairfax continued general 
in name) were wonderfully exalted with bis death; he being 
the only person whose credit and interest they feared, with¬ 
out any esteem of Jiis person. 

And now, that they might more substantially enter into 
dispute and competition with the parl^ent, and go a share 
with tliem in settling the kingdom, (as they called it,) the 
army erected a kind of parliament among themselves. They 
had, from tho time of the defeat of the king’s army, and when 
they had no more enemy to contend with in the licld, and 
after they had purged their army of all those inconvenient 
oBicers, of whose entire submission, and obedience to all 
their dictates, they had not confidence, set aside, their self- 
denying ordinance, and got their principal officers of the 
army, and others of their friends, whose principles’they well 
knew, to bo elected members of the house of commons into 
their places who wore dead, or who had been expelled by 
them for adhering to the king. By this means, Fairfax him¬ 
self, Ireton, Harrison, and many other of tho independents, 
officers and gentlemen, of the several counties, who were 
transported with new fancies in religion, and were called by 
a new name fumdiat' sat in the house of commons; notwith¬ 
standing all which, the presbyterians still carried it. 

So that about this time, that they might be upon a nearer 
level ^vith the parliament, the army made choice of a number of 
such officers as they liked ; which they called the general’s 
council of officers; who were to resemble the house of peers; 
and the common soldiers made choice of three or four of each 
regiment, most corporals or sergeants, and none above the 
degree of an ensign, who were called .agitators, and were to 
be as a bouse of commons to the council of officers. These 
two representatives met severally, and considered of all the 
acts and orders made by the parliament towards settling the 
kingdom, and towards epfoiming, dividing, or disbanding of 
the army : and, upon mutual messages and conferences be¬ 
tween each other, they resolved in the first place, and de¬ 
clared, “ that they would not be divided or disbanded, before 

' The thing WHS new, .amt therefore it could not,hut bo that they 
should liavo a now name.—W. 
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their full arrears were paid, and before full .provision was 
made for liberty of conscience ; which, they said, was the 
’ ground of the quarrel, and for which so many of their friends’ 
lives had been lost, and so much of their own,blood had been 
spilt; and that hitherto there was so little security provided 
in that point, that thei|twas a greater persecution now against 
religious and godly men, than ever had been in the king’s 
government, when the bishops were their judges.” 

They said, “ they did not look upon themselves as a band 
of janizaries, hired and entertained only to fight their battlej^ 
but' that they had voluntarily taken up arms for the liberty 
and defence of the nation of which they were a part; and 
before they laid down those arms, they would see all those 
ends well provided for, that the people might not hereafter 
undergo those grievances which they hid formerly suffered. 
They complained that some members of the army had been 
sent for by the parliament, and committed to prison, which 
was against their privilege ; since all soldiers ought to be 
triid by a council of war, and not by any other judicato¬ 
ry ; and therefore they desired redress in these, and many 
other particulars of as ingrateful a nature ; and that such 
as were imprisoned and in custody, might be forthwith set 
at liberty ; without which they could not think themselves 
justly dealt with.” And with this declaration and address, 
they sent three or four of their own members to the house 
of commons ; who delivered it at the bar with wonderful 
confidence. 

The soldiers published a vindication, as they called it, of 
their proceedings and resolutions, and directed it to their 
general, in which they complained of a design to disband and 
now model the army ; “ which, they said, was a plot con¬ 
trived by some men who had lately tasted of sovereignty ; 
and, being lifted up above the ordinary sphere of servants, 
.■endeavoured to become masters, and ^ere degenerated into 
tyrants.” They therefore declared, “ that they would nei¬ 
ther be employed for the service of Ireland, nor suffer them¬ 
selves to be disbanded, till their desires were granted, and 
the rights and liberties of the subjects should be vindicated 
and maintained.I|r This apology, or vindication, being signed 
by many inferior officers, the parliament declared them to be 
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enemies to the state ; and caused some of them, who talked 
loudest, to be imprisoned. Upon which a new address was 
made to their general; wherein they complained “ how dis¬ 
dainfully they were used by the parliament, for whom they 
had ventured their lives, and lost their blood : that the privi¬ 
leges, which were due to them as soldiers and as subjects, 
were taken from them ; and when they complained of the 
injuries they received, they were abused, beaten, and dragged 
into gaols.” 

^Hereupon, the general was prevailed with to write a let¬ 
ter to a member of parliament, who shewed it to the house; 
in which he took notice of several petitions, which were pre¬ 
pared in the city of London, and some other counties of the 
kingdom, against the army ; and “ that it was looked upon as 
very strange, that the officers of the army might not be per¬ 
mitted to petition, when so many petitions were received 
against them; and that he much doubted that the army might 
draw to a rendezvous, and think of some other way for their 
own vindication.” 

This manner of proceeding by the soldiers, but especially 
the general seeming to be of their mind, troubled the par¬ 
liament ; yet they resolved not to suffer their counsels to be 
censured, or their actions controlled, by those who were re¬ 
tained by them, and who lived upon their pay. And there¬ 
fore, after many high expressions against the presumption of 
several officers and soldiers, they declared, “that whosoever 
^ should refuse, being commanded, to engage himself in the 
service of Ireland, should be disbanded.” The army was 
; resolved not to be subdued in their first so declared resolu¬ 
tion, and fell into a direct and high mutiny, and called for 
the arrears of pay due to them ; which they knew where 
and how to levy for themselves; nor could they be in any 
degree appeased, till the declaration that the parliament had 
made against them wm rased out of the journal book of both 
houses, and a month^s pay sent to them; nor were they 
satisfied with all this, but talked very loud, “ that they knew 
how to make themselves as considerable as the parliament, 
and where to have their services better valued and reward¬ 
ed ;” which so frighted those at VVestminst^, that they ap¬ 
pointed a committee of lords and commons, whereof some 
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were very acceptable to the army, to go to them, and to treat 
^with a committee chosen of the officers of the army, upon 
the best expedients that might be applied to the composing 
these distempers. Now the army thought itself upon a level 
with the parliament, when they had a committee of the one 
authorized to treat with a committee of the other; vyhich 
likewise raised the spirits of Fairfax, who had'never thought 
of opposing or disobeying the parliament; and disposed him 
to more concurrence with the impetuous humour of the army, 
when he saw it w!^ so much complied with and submitted 
to hy all men. 

Cromwell, hitherto, carried himself with that rare dissi¬ 
mulation, (in which sure he was a very great master,) that 
he seemed exceedingly incensed against this insolence of the 
soldiers; was still in the-housc of commons when any such 
addresses were made ; and invaighed bitterly against the 
presumption, and had been the cause of the commitment, of 
some of the officers. He proposed, “ that the general might 
be sent down to the army; who,” he said, “ would conjure 
down this mutinous spirit quickly;”, and he was so ea¬ 
sily believed, that he himself was sent once or twice to 
compose the army; where after he had stayed two or three 
days, ho would again return to the house, and complain hea¬ 
vily “ of the great licence that wa.s got into the army; that, 
for his own part, by the artifice of his enemies, and of those 
who desired that the nation should be again imbrued in blood, 
he was rendered so odious unto them, that they had a pur¬ 
pose to kill him, if, upon some discovery made to him, he 
had not escaped out of their hands.” And in these, and the 
like discourses, when he spake of the nationhs being to bo 
involved in new troubles, he would weep bitterly, and ap¬ 
pear the most ufflioted man in the world with the sense of 
the calamities which were like to ensue. But, as many of 
.the wiser sort had long di.scovcrcd hij.wicked intentions, so 
his hypocrisy could not longer be concealed. The most ac¬ 
tive officers and agitators were known to be his own crea¬ 
tures, and such who neither did, nor would do, any thing 
but by his direction. So that it was resolved by the prin¬ 
cipal persons of>- the house of commons, that when he came 
the next day into the house, which he seldom omitted to do. 
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they would send liim to the Tower ; presuming, that if they 
had once severed his person from the army, they should 
easily reduce it to its former temper and obedience. For 
they had not the least jealousy of the general Fairfax, whom 
they knew to be a perfect presbyterian in his judgment; and 
that Cromwell had the ascendant over him purely by his dis¬ 
simulation, and pretence of conscience and sincerity. There 
is no doubt Fairfax did not then, nor long after, believe, that 
the other had those wicked designs in 1^ heart against the 
king, or the least imagination of disobeying the parliament. 

This purpose of seizing upon the person of Cromwell could 
not be carried so secretly, but that he had notice of it; and 
the very next morning after-he had so much lamented his 
desperate misfortune in having lost all reputation, and credit, 
an^ authority in th^.‘«lrmy, and that his life would be in dan¬ 
ger if he were with it, when the house expected every mi¬ 
nute his presence, they were informed that he was met out 
of the town by break of day, with one servant only, on the 
way to the army; where he had appointed a rendezvous of 
some regiments of the horse, and from whence he writ a let¬ 
ter to the house of commons, “ that having the night before 
received a letter from some officers of his own regiment, that 
the jealousy the troops had conceived of him, and of his want 
of kindness towards them, was much abated, so that th^jr 
believed, if he would be quickly present with them, they 
would all in a short time by his advice be reclaimed, upon 
this he had made all the haste he could; and did find that 
the soldiers had been abused by niis^ormation; and that he 
hoped to discover the fountain from whence it sprung; and 
in the mean time desired that the general, and the other 
officers in the house, and such as remained about the town, 
might be presently sent to tbeir quarters; and that he be¬ 
lieved it would be very necessary in order to the suppres¬ 
sion of the late distcmpor.s, and for the prevention of the like. 
for the time to come, that there might be a general ren¬ 
dezvous of the army ; of which the general would best con¬ 
sider, when he came down; which he wished might be 
hastened.” It was now to no purpose to discover what they 
had formerly Intended, or that they had any jealousy of a 
person who was out of their reach; and so they expected a 
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better conjuncture; and in lew days after, the general and 
the other officers left the town, and went to their quarters. 

The same morning that Cromwell left London, cornet 
Joyce, who was one of the agitators in the army, a tailor, a 
follorv who had two or three years beforo served in a.very 
inferior employment in Mr. Hollis’s house, came with a s^ad-i 
ron of fifty liorsc to Holmby, where the king was, about the 
break of day ; and, without any interruption by the guard of ^ 
horse or foot ivhic|t waited there, came with two or three 
more, and knocked at the king’s chamber door, and said “ he 
must presently speak with the king.” His majesty, surpris¬ 
ed with the manner of it, rose out of his bed ‘, and, half dressed, 
caused the door to be opened, which ho knew otherwise would 
he quickly broken open ; they who waited in the chamber 
being persons of whom he had little knoTOdge, and less con¬ 
fidence. As soon as the door was opened, Joyce, and two or 
three more, came into the chamber, with their hats off, and 
pistols in their hands. Joyce told the king, “ that he must 
go with him.” His majesty asked, “ whither.”’ he answered, 
“ to the army.” The king asked him, “ where the army 
was.”’ ho said, “ they would carry him to the place whore it 
was.” Ilis majesty asked, “ by what authority they came 
Joyce answered, “ by this and shewed him his jjistol; and 
desired his majesty, “ that he would cause himself to be 
dressed, because it was necessary they should make haste.” 
None of the other soldiers spoke a word; and Joyce, saving 
the bluntness and positiveness of the few words he spoke, 
behaved himself not rudHy. The king said, “ he could not 
stir before he spoke with the committee to whom he had been 
delivered, and who wore trusted by the ))arliamcntand so 
appointed one of those who waited upon him, to call them. 
The committee had been as much surprised with the noise as 
the king had been, and quickly came to his chamber, and 
asked Joyce, “ whether he had any orders from the parlia¬ 
ment .”’ he said. No. “ From the general.”’ No. “ What 
authority he came by to which he made no other answer, 
than he had made to the king, and held up his pistol. They 
said, “ they would write to the parliament to know their plea¬ 
sure Joyce said, “ they might do so, but the king must 
presently go with him.” Colonel Brown had sent for some 
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of the troops who were appointed for the king’s guard, but 
they came not; he spoke then with the officer who commandi 
ed those who were at that time upon the guard, and found 
tliat they would make no resistance: so that after the king 
had made all the delays he conveniently could, without giving 
theijS'cause to believe that he was resolved not to have gone,, 
which had hgen to ddipuippse, and after he had broken his 
fast, he went into bis coach, attended by the few servants 
who were put about him, and went tyhither cornet Joyce 
would conduct him; there being no part of the army known 
to be within tlSventy miles of Holraby at that time ; and that 
which administered most cause of apprehension, was, that 
those officers v^hp were olNhe guard, declared, “ that the 
squadron which was commanded by Joyce con,sisted not of 
soldiers of any one regiment, but were men of several troops, 
and several regiments, drawn together under him, who’was 
not the proper officer so that the king did in truth believe, 
that their purpose was to carry him to some place where they 
might more conveniently murder him. The committee quick¬ 
ly gave notice to the parliament of what had passed, with all 
the circumstances; and it was received with all imaginable 
consternation ; nor could any body imagine what the purpose 
and resolution was. 

Nor ivere they at the more case, or in any degree pleased 
with the account they received from the general himself; 
who by bis letter informed them, “ that the soldiers at Holin- 
by had brought the king from thence; and that his majesty 
lay the next night at colonel Mont-aj^e’s house, and would be 
the next day at Newmarket : that the ground thereof was 
from some apprehension of some strength gathered to force 
the king from thenco; whereupon he had sent colonel Wha¬ 
ley’S regiment to meet the king.” He protested, “ that his 
remove was without his consent, or of the officers about film, 
or of the body of the army, and without their desire or privi¬ 
ty : that he would take care for the security of his majesty’s 
person from danger;” and assured the parliament, “ that the 
whole army endeavoured peace, and wore far from opposing 
presbytery, or affecting independency, or from any purpose to 
maintain a licentious freedom in religion, or the interest of any 
particular party, hut were resolved to leave the absolute de¬ 
termination of all to the parliament.” 
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It was upon the ti)it£of June that the king was taken from 
llolmhy by cornet Joyce, a full year after ho had delivered 
himself to the Scots at Newark; in all which time,‘tlie army 
had been at leisure to contrive all ways to free itself from the 
servitude of the parliament, whilst the presbyterians believed, 
that, in spite of a few factious independent oflicers, it vi^ en¬ 
tirely at their devotion, and could never prove disobedient to 
thoir commands; and those few wise men, who discerned the 
linul designs of thosg oflicers, and by what degrees they stole 
the hearts and alfeCuons of the soldiers, had .not credit enough 
to be believed by their own party. The joint confidence of 
the unanimous affection of the city of London to all their pur¬ 
poses, made them despise all r^||K)sition; but now, when they 
saw the king taken out of their hands in ^is manner, and with 
these circumstances, they found all thenr measures broke by 
which they had formed all their counsels. And as this letter 
from the general administered too much cause 0 / jealousy of 
what w'as to succeed, so a positive information abdut the same 
time by many officers, confirmed by a letter which the lord 
mayor of London had received, that the whole army was upon 
its marcii, and would be in London the next day by noon, so 
distracted them, that they appealed besides themselves; how¬ 
ever, they voted, “ that the h^scs should ,sit all the next 
day, being Sunday; and that Mr. Marshall should be there to 
pray for them: that the committee of safety should sit up all 
that night to consider what was to be done : that the lines of 
communication should be strongly guarded, and all the trained 
bands of London should drawn together upon pain of death.” 
All shops were shut up, and such a general confusion over all 
the town, and in the faces o'f all men, as if the army had al¬ 
ready entered the town. The parliament writ a letter to the 
general, desiring him, “ that no part of the army might come 
wfcin five and twenty miles of London; and that the king’s 
person might bo delivered to the former commissioners, who 
had attended upon his majesty at liolmby; and that colonel 
Rossiter, and his regiment, might be appointed for the guard 
of his person.” The general returned for answer, “ that the 
army was come to St. Alban’s before the desire of the par¬ 
liament came to his hands; but that, in obedience to their 
commands, he would advance no further; and desired that a 
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month’s pay might presently be sent for the army.” In wbieh 
tliey dcfcircd not to gratify them; though as to tiie re-delive¬ 
ry of the king to the former commissioners, no other answer 
was retnrnod, than “ that they might rest assured, that all 
care should be taken for his majesty’s security.” 

From that time botli Cromwell and Ircton appeared in the 
council of officers, which they had never before done ; and 
their expostulations With the parliament began to bo inore 
brisk and contumacious than they had been.- The king found 
himself at Newmarket attended by greater troops and supc- 
l ior officers; so that he was presently freed from any .sub¬ 
jection to Mr. Joyce; which was no small satisiaclion to liiui; 
and they who were about hii# appeaicd men of better breed¬ 
ing than the former, and paid his majesty all the respect im¬ 
aginable, and seemed to desire to please him in all tilings. 
All restraint wa.s taken off from persons rc.«nrtiiig to him, and 
be saw every day the faces of many who were grateful to 
him; and Ifo no sooner desired that some of his chaplains 
might have leave to attend upon him for his devotion, but it 
was yielded lo,‘ and they who were named by him (who 
were Dr. Sheldon, Dr. Morley, Dr. Sanderson, and Dr. li.iiii- 
iiiond) were presently sent, and gave their attendan: ., .uid 
performed their function at 4hc ordinary hours, in their ac¬ 
customed formalities ; all persons, who ha<i .a mind to it, be¬ 
ing suffered to bo prc.sont, to his majesty’s infinite satisfac¬ 
tion ; who begun to believe that the army was not so much 
his enemy as it was reported to be; and though Fairfax nor 
(h'omwcll had not yet w.aitod upon him, the army liad sent 
an address to him full of protestation of duty, and hc.songht 
him “ that he would he content, tor some time, to reside 
among them, until the affairs of the kingdom were put into 
such a posture as he might llnd all things to his own content 
and security; which they infmilely desired to see as soon%.s 
might be ; and to that purpose made daily instances to thes 
parliament.” In the mean time his majesty sat .still, or re¬ 
moved to such places as were most convenient foe the march 
of the army; being in all places as well provided for and 

' ff'lus wins not .-o much to ctiiolc the hitig, ttictigii thorc tvas i.oinc 
thing ton m .IS to apjtcur consistent in ibcir gicat viiucuilc oi 

Hbirfi/ nj fiinsci(nff.---\V. 
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accoinmod.itcd, as lie* had used to he in any progre.ss ; the 
best gentlemen of the several eoiiiilies through which he 
passed, daily resorted to him, without distinction ; he was 
atloiulcd by some of his old trusty servants in tlie places 
nearest his person ; and that wliisdi gave him most encou¬ 
ragement to believe that they weaiit well, was, that in tlie 
army’s address to tiic parliament, they desired “ that care 
might bo taken for settling Ihc king’s rights, accoiding to 
tlie several professions they had made in their declarations; 
and that the royal party might be treated with more can¬ 
dour and loss rigour and many good officers who had 
served his majesty faithfully, wei'c civilly received hy (he, 
officers of the army, and lived (piictly in their quarters ; 
which they could not do any where else; which raised a 
great reputation to the army, throughout the kingdom, and 
as much reproach upon the parfiament. 

The parliament at this time had recovered its .sj>irit.s, 
when tliey .saw the army did not march torvards them, ami 
not only remained at St. Alban’s, but was drawn back to a 
furtlicr distance; whicli persuaded them, that their general 
was displea.scd with the former advance; and so they ])ro- 
ceeded with all passion and vigour against lho.se ])riiicipal 
olliccr.s, who, they know, contrived all these ]iroc('cding.s. 
They ]iuhlished declarations to the kingdom, “ that they de¬ 
sired to bring tlie king in honour to his jrarliamcnt ; which 
was their business from the begiuniiig, and that he was de¬ 
tained prisoner against his w ill in tlie army ; and tliat they 
had great reason to apprehend the safety of his person.” 
The army, on the other hand, declared that his majesty was 
neither piisoncr, nor detained against his wall; and apjicaled 
to his majesty himself, and to all his friends, who had liberty 
to repair to liiiii, whellier lie had not more liberty, and was 
not treated willi more respect, since he came into the army 
than ho had been at llolmby, or during (be lime be remain¬ 
ed in those places, and with that retinne that the parliament 
had appointed The city sqemcd very unanimously devot¬ 
ed to the parliament, and iiicoiiscd again.sl the army ; and 
seemed resolute, not only with their trained bands and aux¬ 
iliary regiments to assist and defend the parliament, but ap¬ 
pointed some of the old officers who had served under the 

VoL, V'. 136 
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earl of Essex, and had been disbanded under the new model, 
as Waller, A^ssey, and others, to list new forces ; towards 
which there was not like to be want of men out of their old 
forces, and such of the king’s as would be glad of the em¬ 
ployment. There was nothing they did really fear so niucli, 
as that the army would make a firm conjunction with the 
king, and unite with his party, of which there was so miicli 
show; and many unskilful men, who wished it, lyaggod too 
much ; and therefore the parliament sent a committee to his 
majesty, with, an address of another style than they had 
lately used, with many professions of duty; and declaring, 
“ that if he was not, in all respects, treated as he ought to 
he, and as be desired, it was not their fault, wdio de.sircd he 
might be at full liberty, and do what he would hoping that 
the king would have been induced to desire to come to Lon¬ 
don, and to make complaint’of the army’s having taken him 
from Holmby;-by which they believed tlic kiiig’.s party 
would be disabused, and withdraw their hopes of any good 
from the army ; and then, they thought, they should be haid 
enough for them. 

The king was in great doubt how to raiiy himself; he 
thought himself so barbarously used by the preshyletians, and 
had so ill an opinion of all the ])rinoipal peisons who governeil 
them, that ho had no mind to put himself into their hands. 
On the other side, ho was far from being salisriid willi the 
army’s good intentions towards him ; and though iiiany of his 
friends were suffered to resort to him, they found that their 
being long about him, would nut he acceptable ; and though 
the officers and soldiers appeared, for the most part, civil to 
him, they were all at least as vigilant, as tlie former giinrds 
had been ; so that ho could not, willimii gre al dillicully, have 
got from them if lie had desired it. Laiifax had been with 
him, and kissed his hand, ami made siicii jiiofessioiis as he 
could well litter; which was with no advantage in (he deli¬ 
very Ids authority wins of no use, becaii.sc he resigned 

' TIm’v were otjuaUv averse to rc^ore the king to his righls^ wiiit this 
didi’leiiec, dm jtresbuerians had an micnmiuer.alde aversioll to eiiheo- 
I)nry, and llu’ iiuicpciidenls to monarcliy. 'file king, wlio tiiouciil 
cpiscojiart ami iiuinarrlu imist eland or lull logether, was n.'soirrd to 
preserve both, or perish in the alteni[it: and tie possibly nnglit have 
preserved tiotli, had Ins abilities been equal to ins good-tviil.— W. 
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him.self cntiroly to Cromwell; who had been, and Ireton 
likewise, with the kin;;, without cither of thcmi*ofleriiig to 
kiss his hand; otherwise, they bchai'cd themselves with 
good manners towards him. His majesty u.sed all the ad- 
dres.s ho could towards them to draw some promise from 
tlicm; but they were so reserved, and stood so much upon 
tlieir guard, and used so few words, that nothing could be 
concluded fiorn what they said: they excused themselves 
“ for not seeing his majesty^ften, upon the groat jealousies 
the parliament had of them, towards whom they professed 
all lidelity.” The persons who resorted to his majesty, and 
brought advices from others who durst not yet .oiler lo come 
theiii.sclve.s, brought several opinions to him; some thinking 
the army would deal sincerely with his majesty, others cx- 
l)ectiiig no belter from ibem than they afterwards performed : 
so that the king w'i,s(’ly concluded that be would neither re¬ 
ject the paiiiament addicssc.s by any neglect, nor disoblige 
the army by appearing to liavc jcalou.sy of them, or a de¬ 
sire to bo out of their hands; which he could hardlj^ have 
done, if he had known a better place lo have resorted to. 
So li(! (haired both parties “to hasten their consultations, 
that the kingdom might enjoy peace and happiness: in which 
lie shoulil not be without a share; and he would piay lo God 
to hi ing tiii.s to pass a.s soon as was possitde.” 

'i'he ni;w.s of the king’s being in the army, of Ids freedom 
in the excicise of his leligion, which he liad been so long 
willioiil, ami lliat some of his servants, with whom he was 
well plea.sed, had liberty to attend upon him, made every 
body abroad, as \^ ell as tho.se at home, hope well; and the 
king himself writ to the <pieen, a.s if he thought his condi¬ 
tion miicli bettei than it had been -among the Scots. Sir 
.John Berkley, after Ids mii render of Kxeter, and the spend¬ 
ing Ids six munlhs allowed by the articles to solicit lii.s af- 
fairs w here he wonid, had tiansporicd Idm.sclf into Eraiicc, 
•and ti'aited upon the rpieen at I’aris, being .still a menial ser¬ 
vant to her majesty, and having a fiiend in that court that 
governed,' and loved him better than any body ebse did. 
As .soon as the reports came thither of the king’s being with 

* Jf-rmyn. — 
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the army, ho repeated many discourses ho had held with the 
oflicers of the army, whilst they treated with him of the de¬ 
livery of Kxeter; liow he had told them, “ upon how slippe¬ 
ry ground they stood; that the parliament, when they had 
served their turn, would dismiss them with reproach, and 
give them very small rewards for the great service they had 
done for them ; that they should do well, sea.sonahly to ihiiilc 
of a safe retreat, which could be no where hut under the 
protection of the king; who by their courage and virtue was 
brought very low; and if they raised him again, he must 
owe it all to them; and his posterity, as well as himself, and 
all his party,-must forever acknowledge it; by which they 
would raise their fortunes, as well as their fame, to the 
greatest degree men could aim at;” which, he said, made 
such an impression npOn this and that officer, wlioin ho nam¬ 
ed, “ that they told him at parting, that they should never 
forget what he had said to them; and that they already ob¬ 
served that every day produced somewhat that would put 
thcrain mind of it.” In a word, “ he had foretold all that 
was since come to pass, and jie was most confident, that, if 
he were now with them, he should be welcome, and have 
credit cnougii to bring them to reason, and to do tlie king 
great service;” and oil'ered, without any delay, to make the 
journey. Tlie queen believed all he said; and they who 
did not, were very willing he should make the experiment; 
for he that loved him best, was very willing to he without 
him ;' and so receiving the queen’s letter of recommeiidatinn 
of him to the king, who knew him very little, and that little 
not without great prejudice, he left Paris, and made all pos¬ 
sible haste into England. John .Ashbiirnhara, who wa,s dri¬ 
ven from the king by tlie Scots after he had conducted his 
majesty to them, had transported hira.self into Franco, and 
was at this time residing in Fouen; having found, upon his 
address to the queen at Paris upon his fir.st arrival, that his 
abode in some other place would tiot he ungrateful to her 
majc.sty, and so he removed to Rouen; where he had the 
.society of many who had served the king in tlic mo,st cmi- 
neiit qualifications. U’hen he heard whore the king -was. 


Jernijn.—W. 
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and that there was not the same restraint that had been for- 
ijicily, he resolved to make an adventure to wait on liiin; 
having no reason to doubt hut that his presence would be 
very acceptable to the king; and though the other envoy 
from Paris, and he, did not make their journey into Idngland 
together, nor had the least communication with each other, 
hoiiig in truth of several parties and purposes,' yet they ar¬ 
rived there, and at the army, near the same time. 

Herklcy lirst applied himself to those subordinate ofRccrs 
with whom he had some acquaintance at Exeter, and they 
informing their superiors of his arrival and appUcatiou, they 
were welt [ileascd that he was come. They were well ae- 
(juainted with his talent, and knew his foible, that, h.y ilat- 
tcring and commending, they might govern him; and that 
there was no danger of any deep design from his contrivance ; 
and .so tliey permitted him freely to attend tlie king, about 
whose person he had no title, or relation, which required 
any constant waiting upon him. 

Ashhiiriiliam had, by some frion<Js, a recommendation 
botli to (Iromwcll and Ireton, who know the credit he liad 
with the king, and that his majesty would be very well pleas¬ 
ed to have his attendance, and look upon it as a testimony 
of their respect to him. They knew likewise that he was 
an iinjilacaljle enemy to the Scots, and nottiend to the other 
lu'csbytorians, and though he had some ordinary craft in in¬ 
sinuating, he was of no deep and piercing judgment to di,s- 
cover what was not unwarily exposed, and a free speaker of 
wliat he imaginedso they likewise left him at liberty to 
repair to the king; and those two gentlemen came near 
about the same time to his majesty, when the army was 
drawing together, with a pur|)ose, which was not yet puhlhsh- 
ed, of marching to London; his majesty being still quartered 
in those places which wore more proper for that purpose. 

They were both welcome to bis majesty, the one bring¬ 
ing a special recommendation from the queen, and, to make 
himself the more valuable, assured his majesty, “ that he 

* herkiey wa.s of tiic queen’s faction ; AsHburnImm of tim king’s 
-W. 

^ i. e. tvhat every body gets at court.— VV, 
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was sent for by tlic ofliccrs of the army, as one they wonld 
trust, and that they had i^civcd him with open arms; and, 
without any scruple, gave him leave to wail upon him 
the other needed no recommendation, the king’s own iiirli- 
nations disposing him to he very gracious to liim ; and so his 
majesty wished them “to correspond nith eaidi other, and 
to converse with his several friends, who di(i not yet think fit 
to resort to him; and to receive their advice; to discover as 
much as they could of the intentions of both ))arties, and 
impart what was fit to the king, till, upon a furyicr discovery, 
his majesty might better judge what to do.” These two 
were the principal agents, (they conferring with all his ma¬ 
jesty’s friends, and, as often as they desired, with the oHieei s 
of the army,) upon whose information and advice his majesty 
principally depended, though they rarely conferred together 
with the same persons, and never with any of the olliceis, 
who pretended not to, trust one another enough to sjtcak 
with that freedom before each other, as they would to one 
of them ; and their acquaintance among the olliceis not bciii^ 
principally with the same men, their inforiiiations and ad¬ 
vices wore often very different, and more per|)lexeii than in 
formed liis maje.sty. 

The very high contests between the parliament and Inc 
army, in which neither side coidd be persuaded to yield to 
the other, or abate any of their asperity, made many prudent 
men believe that both .sides wonld, in the end, be willing to 
make the king the umpire; r\hich neither of them ever in¬ 
tended to do. The parliament thought that their name and 
authority, which had carried them through so great under¬ 
takings, and reduced the whole kingdom to their obedience, 
could not he overpowered by their own aimy, raised and 
paid hy thom.selvcs, and to whose dictates the people would 
never submit. They thought the king’s presence amongst 
them gave them all their present reputation ; ami wore not 
without apprehension that the ambition of some of the ofti- 
cers, and their malice to the piiillament, when they saw tint 
they could obtain their ends no other way, niiglit dispose 
them to an entire conjunction with the king’s partv and in¬ 
terest ; and then, all the pciraltics of trea.son, rehellioti, and 
tre.spasscs, must be discharged at their cost.s; and therefore 
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they laboured, by all the public and private means they 
could, to persuade the king to own his being detained pri¬ 
soner by the army against his will, or to withdraw himself 
by some way from them, and repau- to Whitehall ; and, 
in cither of tho.so cases, they did not doubt, fust, to divide 
the army, (for they still believed the general fast to them,) 
and by degrees to bring them to reason, and to be disbanded, 
as many a.s were not necessary for the service of Ireland ; 
and then, having the king to themselves, and all his party 
being obnotiious fo those penalties for their delinquency, 
they should bo well able, by gratifying some of the greatest 
persons of tbc nobility with immunity and indemnity, to set¬ 
tle flic government in sUch a manner, as to be well rccoiii- 
pensod for all the advcntui'OS they had made, and hazards 
they had run. 

On the other band, the army bad no dread of the au- 
tliority and power of the parliament; which they knew had 
been so tar prostituted, that it had lost most of its reverence 
with the poojilo. But it had great apprehension, that, by its 
conjiinelinii with the city, it'might indeed recover credit 
with tlie kingdom,-and wdlhhold the pay of tlie army, and 
tiiereby make some division amongst them ; and if the per- 
.son of tlie king sliould be likewise witli them, and thereby 
bi.s party sliould likewise join with them, they should be to 
begin their work again, or to moke their peace with those 
who were as mneb provoked by them as fho king himself 
bad been. And therefore they were sensible that they en¬ 
joyed a pi'c.scnt benefit by the king’s being with them, and 
by their treating him with tbc outward respect that was due 
to bis majesty, and tlio civilitie.s they made profession of to- 
wnrd.s all bis parly, and the permission of bis chaplains, and 
other servants, to resort to him ; and cultivated all these ar¬ 
tifices with great address, suppressing or dieoountenancing 
tbc tyranny of the presbyterians in the country committees, 
and alt other place.s, where they exercised notable rigour 
again.st ail who bad been of tbc king’.s party, or not enough 
of theirs, (for neuters found no excn.se for being of no 
party.) When (hey found it fit to make any lusty declara¬ 
tion against the parliament, and exclaim against (heir tyran¬ 
nical proceedings against the army, (hey always inserted 
somewhat that might look like candour and tenderness to- 
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wards Ihe king’s [niil)', complained of (lie afiVoiit and 
indignlly done to the army by the parliament’s not observ¬ 
ing the articles iviiicli had been made upon surrender of gar¬ 
risons, but proceeding against those on r\hosc behalf those 
ai deles were made, with more severity than was agroeahlo 
to jiislicc, and to the intention of the articles ; whereby the 
honour and faith of the army suffered, and was complained 
of; all which, they said, they would have remedied.” 
Whereupon many hoped that they should be excused from 
making any compositions, and entertained such other im¬ 
aginations as pleased thcinselvo.s, and the other parly well 
liked ; knowing tiiey conld demolish all those sfruetures as 
soon as they received no benefit by them themsolvcs. 

The king had, during the time he stayed at Ilolmby, writ 
to the house of peers, that his children might have leave to 
come to him, and to reside for some lime with him. Fiom 
llie time, that O.xlbrd had been surrendered, upon which tlie 
duke of Yoik had fallen into their hands, for they would by 
no means admit that he should have liberty to go to .such 
place a.s the king should direct, which was very earnestly 
pre.s.scd, and insisted on by the lords of the council tliere, as 
long as (hey could ; hut appointed their committee to receive 
him with all respect, and to bring him to London : fiom (hat 
lime, I say, the duke of York was committed to (he care of 
the carl of Northumberland, together with the duke of 
Gloucester, and the princess, wlio had been by tlic king left 
under (lie tuition of the countess of Dorset, hut from the 
death <if that countess the parliament had presumed, that 
they might he sure to keep them in their power, to put them 
into the custody of the lady Verc, an old lady much in their 
favour, hut not at all ambitious of that charge, though there 
was a conipctent allowance assigned for their support. 'IHiey 
were now renujvod tVom her, and placed all together with 
the carl of Northund)erland, who received and treated them, 
in all respects, a^was suitable to their birth, .and his own 
duty; but coidd give them no more libelly to go abroad, 
than lie W'a.s, in hi.s instrnclions from the pailiameut, permit¬ 
ted to do ; and tliey had absoinlely refu.sed to gratify the 
king in that particularof which hi.s majc.sty no sooner took 
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notice to Faiflax, Ilian writ a letter to tlic parliament, 
“ that the king much desired to have the sight and company 
of his children, and that if they might not he allowed to he 
longer with him, that at least they might dine with him 
and he sent them word that, on such a day, “ the king, who 
attended the motion of the army, and was quartered only 
where they pleased, would dine at Maidenhead.” There 
his children met him, to his infinite content and joy; and he 
being to quarter and stay some time at Cavorsluim, a Iiouse 
of the lord Craven’s, near Beading, his cliildron were like¬ 
wise suffered to go thither, and remained with him two days'; 
wliich was the greatest satisfaction the king could receive; 
and the receiving .whereof he imputed to the civility of the 
general, and tlie good disposition of tho army; which made 
so much the more impression upon him, in that he had never 
made any one proposition in which he had been gratified, 
where the presliytcrian .spirit had power to deny it.’ 

ill lie; house of commons, which was now the scene of all 
the ai'lion that displeased and incensed the army, (for the house 
of peei'S w as shrunk into so inconsiderable a number, and their 
poisons not considerable after the death of the carl of JOssox, 
except lliose who were affected to, or might he disposed by, 
the army,) they were wholly guided by Hollis, and Staiile- 
lon, Lewis, and (flyn, who had been very popular and noto¬ 
rious from the beginning, and by Waller, and Massey, and 
llrown, w ho had servi'd in commands in the army, and per¬ 
formed at some times very signal service, and were exceed¬ 
ingly beloved in the city, and two or three others who fol¬ 
lowed their dictato.s, and were subservient to their directions. 
These were all. men of parts, interest, and signal courage, 
and did not only heartily abhor the intentions which they 
discerned the army to haVe, and that it was wholly to he 
di.sposed according to the designs of Cromwell, l)Ul had like¬ 
wise declared animosities against the persons of (ho mo.st 
active and powerful oilicers ; as Hollis hSd one day, upon a 
very hot debate in the house, and some rude exprc.ssions 
which fell from Ircton, ])ersu.ided him to wxalk out of Iho 
house with iiim, and then told him, “ tiiat ho should pro- 
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.sently ovor the water and fights with him.” Iretou told 
him, “ Ills conscience would not suffer him to fight a duel 
upon w hi(!h lJolli.s, in eholcr, pulled him by the nose ; telling 
him, “if his coii.scienco would keep him from giving men 
SiUi.sfat'lion, it should keep him from provoking them.” This 
alfiont to tins third person of the army, and to a man of the 
ino.st virulent, malicious, and revengeful nature of all the pack, 
so incomsed the whole Jiarly, that they were ro.solvcd one 
way or other to he rid of him, who had that power in the 
house, ami that repulalion abroad-, that wdien he could not 
absolutely conlrol their designs, ho did so obstruct them, 
that liiey could not advance to any conclusion. 

They re-Sortcd Ihorcfore, (o an e.\|)e(liCBt, wiiich, tliey had 
observed, by the conduct of tho.se very men again.sl whom 
they meant to apply it, had brought to |)ass all that they de¬ 
siredand, in the council of ollirer.s, prepared an impeaidi- 
niciil of high trea.son in general tonns against Mr. I lollis, and 
the persons lycntioned 'before, ami others, to .tlie number ol 
eleven members of the house of enmnions. This im|;e,Hdi- 
ment twelve officers of the army, colomds, limilenant colo- 
ncLs, ni-ijois, and captains, ptesented to the honsi-; and with¬ 
in lew' days alter, vvlieii they .saw the ;.,imi’ memheis still in- 
Ycigh agaiiisl ami arraign llieir proceedings, ilm grnm.il ind 
ollicer.s writ a letter to the linnse, “ tliat liicy wonlil ap|n)ini 
fit persons on their and the kingdom’s heluill, to make good 
the charge ag.ainsl those inenihers whom (hey iiad ai.cu.scd ; 
and that they desired, that tlio.sc ineinhers impeached mighi be 
forlinvilb suspended from .silting in the bouse; since it could not 
be thought fit that llio same persons who liad so imieh injiii t d 
ami provoked the army, should sit judges of tlieir own act ions." 
Tills was an arrow th.at the house of commons did not expect 
would have been shot out of that ipiivcr; and ihnugli they 
were un.speakably di.siiiayeil, and dislraetcd witli this pre¬ 
sumption, they answered positively, “that they neither would, 
nor could, seipie.stei (hose members from the lioiise, who 
had never said or done any thing in tlie iioiise wnilhy of 
censure, till ])rnof were made of such particulais as might 

’ Aa .’xpoipi-nt, I>y ihc rnniluct of which, iticy had observed tlioso 
very tnrti (against wtiom llu’y meant to apply ill had hi'ouglu lo pass 
nil that they desired.--W. 
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render tliem guilty.” liut the ollicer.s of the nrnty replied. 
“ that tliey could prove them guilty of .such practices in the 
house, that it would he just in the house to .''Uspeiul them ; 
that by the Lnvs of tlic land, and the precedeul.s (d' parli.i- 
iiieiit, the lord.s had, upon the very pres{ ni.iiimi of a geni.'ial 
accusation without being reduced into wiiliiig, setpie.sfeied 
from their house and cominilted llic earl of Slialford, and 
the aiThl)i.shop of ('anteihury, and (ho lord Fineh, and there¬ 
fore they must press, and insist upon tiie suspending at iea.st 
of fho.se accused members from being jniesent in the liou.se, 
wliore they stood impeached ; and without thi.s, they .■.aid, 
tlio army would not be satisfied.” However the house of 
oninmoiis seemed .still re.solnte, the accused memheis them¬ 
selves, wlio be.st know- their Icuipcr, (lionglit it safci for them 
to retire, and by forliearing to be jjie.scnt in the house, to 
allay the heat of the ])resenl contest. 

1 pon this so palpable declension of s|iirit in the bouse, the 
army st emed much quieter, anlPfilfclved to set other agents 
on their work, lliat tliei might not appear too busy and aeliie 
in their own eoneernmqnt. It i.s very true that the city, up¬ 
on whose iiilhience liic pailianient wholly depeinhd, app<'.ir- 
eil now i ntiieiy |iresiiyleiian ; tin' court of aldeimeii, ami 
eomiiKin coiiji'il, con.sistcd only of men ol that spiiit; (he 
militia of the I'ily Urns coinmillcd to eomnii.ssioiier.s eaieful- 
iy and faetiou.sly i-hos<'n of that parly ; all those of another 
leinpe] having lieen put out of those trn.sts, at or alimit the 
time that the king was delivered up hy the Seot.s, whim the 
ollicer.s of Iho army were content that the iiie.shyleri.'m‘S 
should believe, that tin; whole power of the kingdom wa.s in 
iheni, and that they might .settle what government (hey 
pleased ; if there remained any persons in any of tliose ein- 
ploymeiilsin (he city, it was liy their dissimulation, and pie- 
tendiiig to have other aflections ; all who were noloiions to 
be of any other faction in religion, had heen pul out ; and 
lived a.s neglected and dhcoiinlcnanced men ; who seemed 
rather (o depend iqion the cleinency and indiilgonre ol the 
state, for tlicir particular liberty in the cwii ' im : of that reli¬ 
gion tliey adhered to, than to have any Imiie or anibiticn to 
bo again admitted into any .share or part in the. government: 
yet, after all thi.s di.ssimulation, Cromwell and troton well 
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knew, that the multitude of inferior people were at their dis¬ 
posal, and would appear in any conjuncture they siiould think 
convenient; and that many aldermen and substantial citizens 
were quiet, and appeared not to ^edi)](radict or oppose the 
prosbytorians, only by their dircctidn?}- and would 1)0 ready 
upon their call. And now, when they saw those leading 
men, who had governed the parliament, prosecuted by the 
army", and that they forbore to come to the house, there 
flocked together great numbers of the lowest and most infe¬ 
rior people, to the parliament, with petitiohs of several na¬ 
tures, both with reference to religion and to the civil govern¬ 
ment ; with the noi.so and clamour whereof the parliament 
was so oifondei and disturbed, that they made an ordinance, 
“ that it should be trea.son to gather and solicit the stibscrip- 
tion^of hands to petitions.” But this order so offended all 
parties, that they were compelled, within two days, to revoke 
it, and to leave all men to, their natural liberty. Whilst this 
confusion was in the citji§if)Jjtparliamei),t, the commissioners, 
which had been sent to the army to t/eat with the officers, 
had no better success; but returned with the positive and 
declared resolution of the army, “ tliat a declaration should 
bo published by the parliament against the coming in of 
foreign forcefor they apprehended, or rather were willing 
that the people should apprehend, a now combination by the 
Scots ; “ that the pay of the army should be put into a con¬ 
stant course, and all persons who had received money, should 
bo called to an account; that the militia of London should 
be put into the hands of persons well affected, and those who 
had been formerly trusted ; that all persons imprisoned for 
pretended misdemeanours, by order of parliament, or their 
committees, might be set at liberty; and, if upon trial they 
should be found innocent, that they might have good repara¬ 
tion.” And they particularly mentioned John Lilburn, Over- 
ton, and other .anabaptists and fanatics, who had been com¬ 
mitted by the parliament for many seditious meetings, under 
pretence of exercise of their religion, and many insolent ac¬ 
tions against the government. Upon the report of these de¬ 
mands, the parliament grew more enraged; and voted, “ that 
the yielding to the army in these particulars would be against 
their honour, and their interest, and destructive to their privi- 
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legeswith many expressions against their presumption and 
insolence : yet, when a new rabble of petitioners demanded, 
with loud cries, most of same things, tliey were willing 
to compound with thedV and consented that the militia of 
the city of London shd'md be put into such hands as the ar¬ 
my should desire. 

The militia of the city had been in the beginning of May, 
shortly after the king’s being bronght to Ilolmby, settled 
with the consent, and upon the desire, of thb common coun¬ 
cil, by ordinanceatf parliament, in the hands of commission¬ 
ers, who were all of the presbyterwn party, they who were 
of other inclinations being, removed; and, as is said before, 
seemed not displeased at their disgrace ; now, when 
upon the declarations and demands of the army, seconded 
by clamorous petitions, they saw this ordinance reversed, in 
the beginning of July, without so much as consulting with the 
common council according to custom, the city was exceed¬ 
ingly startled; and said, that imperious command of 

the army could prevail with the parliament to reverse such 
an ordinance as that of the militia, they had reason to ap¬ 
prehend they miglit as well repeal the other ordinances for 
the security of money, or for the purchase of bishops’ and 
church lands, or whatsoever else that was the proper security 
of the subject.” And therefore they caused a petition to ho 
prepared in the name of the city, to he presented by the two 
sheritfs, and others deputed by the common council to that 
purpose. But, before they were ready, many thousands, 
•apprentices and young citizens, brought petitions to the par¬ 
liament ; in wjjich they said, “ that the command of the mi¬ 
litia of the city was the birthright of the city, and belonged 
to them by several charters which had been confirmed in 
parliament; for defence whereof, they said, they had ven¬ 
tured their lives as far and as frankly as the army had done ; 
and therefore, they desired that the ordinance of parliament 
of the fourth of May, which had passed with their consent, 
might stand inviolable.” They first presented their petition 
to the house of peers, who immediately revoked their late 
ordinance of July, and confirmed their former of May ; and 
sent it down to the commons for their consent; who durst 
not deny their concurrence, the apprentices behaving them- 
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selves so insolently, that they would scarce suffer the door 
of the house of coniiiions to be shut; and some of them went 
into tlie house. 

And in tlii.s manner the'ordin«fe was reversed that had 
been made at the desire of the aril^i' hnd the other of May 
ratified and confirmed ; which was no sooner done than the 
[larliament adjourned till Friday, that they might have two 
or three days to consider bow they should behave them¬ 
selves, and prevent the like violences hereafter. The army 
had quickly notice of these extraordinary proceedings, and 
the general w'rit a very sharp letter to the parliament from 
Bedford; in which he put them in mind, “ how civilly the 
army had comnlied with their desire, by removing to a great¬ 
er di.stancc, ujron presumption that their own authority would 
have been able to have secured them from any' rudeness, and 
violence of the jicojile; which it was now evident it could 
not do, by the unparalleled violation of all their privileges, 
on the Monday before, by a multitude from the city, which 
bad been encouraged by several common council men, and 
otlier citizens in authority; which was an act so jirodigious 
and Iioirid as must dissolve all government, if not severely 
and cxeiiiplarily chastised ; that the army looked upon them¬ 
selves as accouiit.ihle to the kingdom, if tliis unheard of out¬ 
rage, by whicli the peace and settlement of the nation, and 
the relief of Ireland, had been so nolorioiisly interrupted, 
should not he strictly examined, and justice speedily done 
upon tlie offenders.” Upon Friday, to which both houses 
liad adjourned, the members came together, in as fuff num¬ 
bers as they had used to meet, there being above one hun¬ 
dred and forty of the house of commons; but, after they bad 
sat some time in expectation of their speaker, they were in¬ 
formed tliat he was gone out of the town early that morning; 
and they observed that sir llcniy Vane, and some few other 
members who used to concur with him, wore likewise absent. 
The house of peers found likewise that the earl of Manches¬ 
ter, their speaker, had withdrawn himself, together with the 
carl of Northiimberlaml, .and .some otiier lords; hut the ma¬ 
jor part still remained there, full of indignation .against those 
who were absent, and who they all concluded were gone to 
tlie army. Hereupon both houses chose new speakers; who 
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accepted the office; and the edmraons presently voted, “ that 
the eleven members who stood impeached by the army, and 
had discontinued coining to the house, should presently ap¬ 
pear, and take their places.” They made an ordinance of 
pailiainent, by which a committee of safely was appointed to 
join with the city militia, and had authority to raise men for 
the defence of the parliament; which they appeared so vigo¬ 
rously resolved on, that no man in the houses, or in the city, 
seeinpd to intend any thing else. The news of this roused 
up the army^ and the general presently sent a good party of 
horse into Windsor, and marched himself to L’xbiiJge, and 
appointed a general rendezvous for the whole army upon 
Hounslow heath, within two days; when and where there 
.appeared twenty thousand foot an^ horse, avitir a train of ar¬ 
tillery, and all other provisions proportionable to .such an 
army. 

As soon as the rendezvous avas appointed at Hounsloav 
heath, at the sam^time the king removed to Hamjitou Court; 
avhich was prefared, and put into as good order for his re¬ 
ception, as could have been done in the best lime. The 
houses seemed for .some time to retain their spirit and vi¬ 
gour, and the city talkc,d of listing men, and defending them¬ 
selves, and not suil'ering the army to apjiroach nearer to 
them : but, avhen they kneav the day of the rendezvous, 
those in both houses who had been loo weak to carry any 
thing, and so had looked on whilst such voles were passed 
as they liked not and could not oppose, now wlicii their 
friend the army was so near, recovered their spirits, and 
talked very loud ; and jicrsuadcd the rest, “ to think in time 
of making their peace with the army, that could not he with¬ 
stood.” Anil (ho city grew every day more appSllcd, irre¬ 
solute, and confounded, one man -iiroposing this, and another 
somewhat contrary to that, like men amazed and distracted. 
.When the army met upon Hounslow heath at their rendez¬ 
vous, the speakers of both houses, who had privately before 
met with the chief officers of the army, appeared there with 
their maces, and such other members as accompanied them ; 
complaining to the general, “ that they had not ireedom at 
Westminster, but were in danger of their lives by the “ tu¬ 
mults ;” and appealed to the army for their protection. 
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This looked like a new act of Providence to vindicate the 
army from ail reproaches, and to juslity them in all they had , 
done, as absolutely done for the preservation of the parlia¬ 
ment and kingdom. If Jiis had been a retreat of sir Harry 
Vane and some other discontente’d'm'en, who were known to 
bo independents, and fanatics in their opinions in religion, and 
of the array faction, who, being no longer able to oppose the 
wisdom of the parliament, had tied to tlieir friends for protec¬ 
tion from justice, they rvoidd have got no reputation, nor the , 
army been thought the better of for their company: 6ut nei¬ 
ther of the speakers were ever looked upon as inclined to the 
army; Lenthall was generally believed to have no malice to¬ 
wards the king, and not tojre without good inclinations to the 
church ; and fhe earl of Manchester, rvho was speaker of the 
house of peers, was known to have all the prejudice imagin¬ 
able against Cromwell ; ami had formerly accused him of want 
of duty to the parliament; and the other hated him above all 
men, and desired to have taken away his jjl'e^ 7’he earl of 
Manchester and the earl of.Warwiek were the two pillars of 
the preshyterian party ; and that they two, with the earl of 
Northumberland, and some other of the lords, and some of the 
cotrrrnons, who had nppear'cd to disapprove all the ])rocced- 
ings of the army, should now join with sir Harry Vane, and 
appeal to the army for protection, with that formality as {f 
they had brought tiro whole parliament with them, and had 
been entirely driven and forced away by the city, appeared 
to cver'y stander-by so stupendous a thirrg, that it is not to 
this day understood otherwi.se, than that they were resolved 
to have tlreir particular shares in the treaty, which they be¬ 
lieved the chief officers of the army to have near concluded 
with the king, t’or that they never intended to put the whole 
power into the hands of the arrtry, nor had any kindness to, 
or confidence itr, the officers thereof, was very apparent by 
their carriage and behaviour after, as well as before ; attd if 
they had continued together, considering how much the City 
was devoted to thorn, it is probable that the army would not 
hrrve used any force ; which might have received a fatal re¬ 
pulse ; but that some good compromise might have been made 
by the inter position of tire king. But this schism carried all 
the reputation and authority to the aruty, and left none in the 
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parliament; for thougli it presently appeared, liiat the num¬ 
ber of those who left the houses was very small in compari¬ 
son of those who remained behind, and who proceeded with 
the same vigour in dcclaiuig against the array, and the city 
seemed a,s resolute in pu^ng themselves into a posture, and 
nreparing for their defence, all their works ami fortifications 
being .still entire, so that they might have put the army to 
great trouble if they had steadily pursued their resolutions, 
(which they did not yet seem in any degree to decline,) yet 
this rent made all lire accused members, who were the men 
of parts and reputation to conduct their counsels, to witluliaw 
themselves upon tlie astonishment; some concealing them¬ 
selves, till they had opportunity to make their peace, and oth¬ 
ers withdrawing and transporting themselves beyond tin; seas; 
whereof Sl.ipleton died at Calais as soon as he landed, and 
was denied burial, upon imagination that he had died of the 
plague ; others remained a long time beyond the seas ; and, 
though they long after returned, never, were received into any 
trust in llmso time.s, nor in truth concurred or acted in the 
public affairs, but retired to their own estates, and lived very 
privately. 

'i'he chief officers of the army received the two .speakers, 
and the member.s wdio accompanied them, as ,so many angels 
sent from heaven for their good ; paid them all the respect 
imaginable, and profes.sed all submission to (hem, as to the 
parliament of Kngland ; and declared, “ that they would re¬ 
establish them in their full power, or peri.sh in the attempt;” 
took very particular care for their accommodations, before the 
general; and a.ssigned a guard to wait upon them for their .se¬ 
curity ; acquainted tlic(n with all their consultations; and would 
not presume to resolve any thing without their approbation ; 
and they had too (nuch modesty to think they could do amiss,' 
who had prospered so much in all their undertakings. No 
time was lost in pursuing their resolution to establi.sh the par¬ 
liament again at Westniinster; and finding that the rest of the 
members continued still to sit theie with the same formality, 
and that the city did not abate any of their spirit, they seem¬ 
ed to make a halt, and to remain quiet, in expectation of a 
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better unclorptan(]iri<; between them, upon tbo messages they 
every (lay sent to the lord mayor, and aldermen, and (’ommon 
council, (fur of those at Westminster they took no notice,) 
and iiuarlered their army about Brentford, and Hounslow, 
'J'wiekanliain, and the adjacent vi^ges, without restraining 
any provisions, wliich every day according to custom were 
carried to London, or doing the least action that might diso» 
blige or displease tlio city; llic army being in trulli under so 
excellent (lisenpline, that nobody could complain of any damage 
sustained by them, or any provocation by word or deed.' How¬ 
ever, in this calm, they sent over colonel Rain.sborougb wiili 
a brigade of horse and foot, and cannon, at Hampton Court, 
to possess Southwark, and llio.se works which secured that 
end of London-bridge; which he did with so little noise, that 
in one night’s marcli he found biiuself master without any op¬ 
position, not only of the borough of Southwark, but of all tiie 
vvoiks and forts wliicli were lo defend it; the suldiers within 
shaking hands with those without, and refusing to obey their 
ollicers which were to eommanil them : so that the city, with¬ 
out knowing that any such tiling was in agitation, found in the 
morning that all that avenue to the town was possessed by the 
enemy ; whom they were pioviding to rcsisi on llie other side, 
being as confident of this that they had lost, .as of any gate of 
tile city. 

This .stiuek ihoiii dead; and put an end to ail their con¬ 
sultation for defeiieo ; and put other tliouglits into their heads, 
how tliey plight [lacify those whom they had so much olTend- 
cd and prdVoked; and how lliey might presen c their city 
from pUiiidor, and the fury of an enraged army. They who 
had ever been of the aimy party, and of late had sluit them- 
Bolvos up, and not dared to walk the streets for fear of the 
people, came now coiifidciitiy aiiioiigst them, and mingled in 
their councils; declared, “ that tlio king and the army wore 
now agreed in all paiticulars, and that both houses were now 
with the army, and liad piescnted themselves to the king; 
so that to oppose the army would be to oppose the king and 
parliament, and to incciiso (hem as much as the army.” 
Upon such eonfidoiit discourses and insinuations from those 


Sucli an .army mint need* subdue liotli friends and enemies.—M’. 
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with whom they would not have conversed, or given the 
least credit to, three days before, or rather upon the confu¬ 
sion and general di.straclion they were in, tliey sent si.x al¬ 
dermen and six commoners to the general; wlio lamented 
and complained, “ that city should be suspected, that had 
never acted any thing against the parliament; and therefore, 
they dc,sired him to forbear doing any thing that might be 
the occasion of a new war.” But the general little consid¬ 
ered this mc.ssagc, and gave less couiitcnaneo to the mess¬ 
engers ; but continued his slow marclies towards the city: 
whereupon they sent an bumble ines.sagc to him, “that since 
they understood that the reason of his march so near London 
was to restore and settle the members (the lords and com¬ 
mons) of parliament to The liberty and privilege of sitting 
securely in their several houses, (to which the city would 
contribute all their power and service,) they- prayed him, 
with all snbmi.ssioii, that ho would he pleased to send such 
a guard of lior.se and foot as he ihouglit to be sulBcient for 
that purpose; and that the ports and all passage.s should be 
open to them; and they should do any thing else that liis 
cxcclioiiey would command-” To which he made no otlicr 
answer but “ that bo would have all the forts of tlie west 
side of the eily to be delivered immediately to him;” those 
of the other siile being aheady, a.s i.s said, in the bands of 
Itaiiiaborough and his other officers. 'I’lu; common council, 
that S'lt clay and night, upon the recciiit of this message, 
without any pause returned “ that they would h^sobly sub¬ 
mit to his eeiuuiand ; and that now, under Almighty (lod, 
they did rely only upon bis excellency’s lionourablo word 
for their protection and secniily.” And so they cau.scd tlicir 
niilitia to bo forllnviib diawn olf from tlic line, as well as 
out of the forts, with all their cannon and ordnance; and the 
general appointed a better guard to both. .\t Hyde Park 
the mayor and aldermen mot him, and humbly congratulated 
bis arrival; and besought him “ to excuse what they had, out 
of their good meaning and desire of peace, done amiss;” 
and as a tccstiinony of iheir atrectioii and deity, the mayor, on 
the behalf of the city, presented a great gold cup to the gen¬ 
eral; which he sullenly refused to receive, and, with very 
little ceremony, dismissed ihem. 

137- 
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He himself waited upon the two speakers, and conducted 
them, and their members, to the several houses, where the 
other members weie then sitting: even in the instant when 
the revnllcrs, as they had called them, entered into the 
houses, the old speakers assumed their places again, and en¬ 
tered upon their business, as if there had been no separation. 
The first thing they did, was calling in the general into both 
houses, and making him a largo acknowledgment in the name 
of each house, of the great favours he had done to them; 
they tlianked him “for the protection he had given to their 
persons, and his vindication of the privileges of parliament.” 
Then they voted “ all that had been done by themselves in 
going to the army, and in residing there, and all that had 
been done by the army, to be well and lawfully done;” and 
“ that all that had been done in the houses since their de¬ 
parture, was against law, and privilege of parliament, invalid 
and void tlien tiiey adjourned to the next day, without 
questioning or punishing any member who had acted there. 

The army of horse, foot, and cannon, marched the next 
day through the city, (which, upon the desire of the parlia¬ 
ment, undertook forthwith to supply art hundred thousand 
pounds for the payment of the army,) without the least dis¬ 
order, or doing the least damage to any person, or giving any 
disrespective word to any man; by which they attained the 
reputation of being in excellent discipline, and that both offi¬ 
cers and soldiers were men of extraordinary temper and so¬ 
briety. So they marched over London-bridge into South¬ 
wark, and to those quarters to which they were assigned; 
some regiments were quartered in Westminster, the Strand, 
and Holborn, under pretence of being a guard to the parlia- 
ment, but intended as a guard upon the city. The general’s 
head-quarters were at Chelsea, and the rest of the army 
quartered between Hampton Court and London, that the 
king might he w ell looked to ; and the council of officers, and 
agitators, sat constantly and formally at Fulham and Chelsea, 
to provide that no other settlement should be made for the 
government of the kingdom than what they should well 
approve. 

Whilst these things were thus agitated between the army 
and the parliament and the city, the king enjoyed himself at 
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Hampton Court, much to hig content; the respects of the 
chief officers of the army seeming much greater than they 
had been ; Cromwell himself came oficner to him, and had 
longer conferences with him; talked with more openness to 
Mr. Atshburnham than he had done, and appeared more 
cheerful. Persons of all conditions repaired to his majesty 
of those who had served him; lords and ladies, with whom 
he conferred without reservation; and tlie citizens (lock¬ 
ed thither as they had u.sed to do at the end of a pro¬ 
gress, when the king had been some months ab.scnt from 
London: hut that which pleased his majesty most, wa.s, that 
his children were permitted to eoine to him, in whom he, 
took great delight. His eldest daughter was married, and 
had been some time in Holland; the prince was in France, 
but all the rest of his children were in the power of (he par¬ 
liament, except only the youngest, the princess Henrietta, 
whom he had never seen, she being born at Exeter very 
little before the queen’s transportation into France ; and af¬ 
ter the surrender of Exeter, having been by her governes.s 
the countess of Morton stolen away, and with great success 
carried into France to the queen, whilst the king wa.s at 
Newcastle, according to the command she had rccci'cd. 
When the king left Oxford, to make an escape fiom the 
army, and to put him.self into the hand.s of the Scots, he 
could not but leave the duke of York behind him, whom ho 
had before thought to l ave sent into Ireland, when he believed 
his affairs there to be in a better condition than he then un¬ 
derstood them to be; and so he remained in Oxford when 
that place was surrendered. His highne.ss was received by 
the committee of the parliament, to whom then the army 
paid all obedience; nor would it be admitted into the treaty 
that his highness should have liberty to go to such piaee as 
the king should appoint. There were at the same time the 
duke of Gloucester, and two princesses, w ho had been all 
under the care of the countess of Dorset, the governess ap. 
pointed by the king; but she being lately dead, and one of 
the princesses likewise departed this life, wlicn the duke of 
York was brought up to London, he and the other two were 
all committed by the parliament to the care and government 
of the earl of Northumberland, who treated them in all re- 
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spects as was agreeable to their quality and his duty. They 
were all three at the earl of Nortliuiubcrland’.s house, at 
Sion, frojn tlic time the king came to Hampton Court, and 
had liberty to attend his majc.sty when he pleased; so that 
sometimes he sent for them to conic to llamplon Court, and 
sometimes he went to them to Sion; which gave him great 
divertisement. 

In this conversation, as if his majesty liad foreseen all 
that befell him afterwards, and which at that lime sure he 
did not suspect, ho took great care to instruct his children 
how to behave themselves, if the worst should befall him 
that the worst of his enemies did contrive or wish ; and 
“ that they should prc,serve unshaken their alFeclion and 
duty to the prince their brother.” The duke of York was 
then about liftcen years of age ; and so, capable of any in¬ 
formation or instruction the king tbonght fit to give him. 
His majesty told him, “ that he looked upon himself as in 
the hands and disposal of the army, and that the parliament 
had no more power to do him good or harm, than as (lie 
army should direct or jici'init; and that he knew not, in all 
links lime he had been with tin m, wliat he might promise 
himself from those olliccrs of the army at whose (k iotion it 
was: that he hoped well, yet with niuch doubt and fear ; 
and therefore he gave him this general diieelion and com¬ 
mand, that if there appeared any such alleralion in the af¬ 
fection of the army, that they restrain.id him from the liber¬ 
ty he then enjoyed of seeing his eliihlrmi, or snli'ei^d not 
his friends to resort to him with that fieedoni liial they 
enjoyed at present, he ndght eoyehido they would slioitly 
use him woi'so, and that he should not he long out of a pr i¬ 
son ; and therefore that from llie lime In; discovered srrch 
an alteration, he should helhink himself liow he might make 
an escape out of their power, and transport hintsolf beyond 
the sea.s.” The jilacc he roeommended to irim was Hol¬ 
land; whore he picsnmed his sister would receive him very 
kindly, and that the pr ince of Orange her huslrand would be 
well pleased with it, though, possibly, tlie .Slates tniglil re¬ 
strain him from making those expicbsiuns of his allcclion his 
own inclination prompted him to. He wished him to think 
always of Ihi.s, as a thing possible to fall out, and so spake 
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frequently to liim of it, ami of tlic circuinstancos and taiiliotis 
rvliieh iverc necessary to attend it. 

The princess Elizabeth was not above a year or two 
younser (ban the duke, a lady of excellent i)ait.s, ^peat ob¬ 
servation, and an early understandinn;; which (be king dis¬ 
cerned, by the account she gave him both of tilings and 
persons, ujion (ho experionco .she had bad of both. Ilis 
majesty enjoined her, “upon the worst (bat could befall 
him, never to be dispo.scd of in marriage without the consent 
and appi'obatian of the rpiccn her mother, and llio prince 
her brother; and always to |)crform all duty and obedience 
to both those; and to obey the rpieen in all things, except 
in matter of religion ; to which he commanded her, upon 
his blessing, never to hearken or coiwont; but to continue 
firm in the religion she bad been instrncted and educated in, 
what discouiifenaiice and ruin .soever might befall the poor 
ehiircb, at that lime under so severe piusccution.” ' 

The duke of (iloucester was vci-y young, being at (bat 
time not above seven years old, and so might well be lliougbt 
incapable of retaining that .advice, and iiijiinrlion, wliicb in 
trulli ever after made so deep imjiresslon in liiiii. Alter be 
bad given iiim all tlic advice be (boiiglit ciiiivf iiiciit in (be 
matter of religion, and commanded liim jwsitivcly, “ never 
to be persuaded or ihrcatened out of llie religimi of the 
ebureb, in which lie bojicd lie wmild be well iiislnicled, and 
for the purity ami inlegrily wbeicof be bid him remendicr 
that he bad bis father’s testimony and aullioi ily bis majes¬ 
ty told him, “ llial bis infancy, and the Iciidciness of In's 
years, might persuade some men (u liupe and bi lieve, that 
he might bo mado an iiistrumciit, and jiiopefty, to advance 
their wicked designs ; and if llicy .siioiild take away bis 
life, they might, po.ssibly, llic betler (o allain (heir own 
ends, make him king; tliat under him, whilst bis age would 
not permit him to judge, and act for bim.self, they might I'C- 
irrovo many obstructions wliicli lay in (boir way ; and form 
and unite their coiincil.s; and then tliey would destroy him 
too. lint bn coniniamled him, upon liis bl(^s^itlg, never to 
forget what be said to him upon this occasion, nor to accept, 
or sulfer liinisclf to be m.idc king, whilst cither of Ids elder 
brothers lived, in what part of the world .soever they sliould 
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be: that he should reraember that the prince his brother 
was to succeed him by the laws of God and man ; and, if he 
should miscarry, that the duke of York was to succeed in 
the same right; and therefore that he should be sure never 
to be made use of to interrupt or disturb either of their 
rights; which would in the end turn to his own destruc¬ 
tion.” And this discourse the king reiterated to him, as 
often as he had liberty to see him, with all the earnestness 
and passion he could express; which was so fixed in his 
memory that he never forgot it. And many years after, 
when he was sent out of England, he made the fidl relation 
of all the particulars to me, with that commotion of spirit, 
that it appeared to be deeply rooted in him ; and made use 
of one part of it very seasonably afterwards, when there 
was more than an ordinary attempt made to have perverted 
him in his religion, and to persuade him to become Roman 
catholic for the advancement of his fortune. 

In this manner, and with these kind of reflections, the 
king made use of the liberty he enjoyed ; and considered as 
well, what remedies to apply to the worst that could fall 
out, as to caress the oflicers of the army in order to the 
improvement of his condition, of which he was not yet in 
any despair; the chief ofificcrs, and all the heads of that 
party, looking upon it as their wisest policy to cherish the 
king’s hopes by the liberty they gave him, and by a very 
flowing courte.sy towards all who bad been of his party; 
whose expectation, and good word, and testimony, they found 
did them much good both in the city and the country. 

At this time the lord Capel, whom we left in Jersey, 
hearing of the#diflcrcncc between the parliament and the 
army, left his trvo friends there ; and made a journey to Paris 
to the prince, that he might receive his highness’s approba¬ 
tion of his going for England; which he very willingly 
gave; well knowing that be w'ould improve all opportuni¬ 
ties, with great diligence, for the king his father’s service; 
and then that lord transported himself into Zealand, his 
friends having advised him to be in those parts before they 
endeavoured to procure a pa.ss for him; which they easily 
did, as soon as he came thither; and so he had liberty to 
remain at his own house in the country, where he was ex- 
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ceedingly beloved, and hated no where. And in this gene¬ 
ral and illiinited indulgence, he took the opportunity to wait 
upon the king at Hampton Court; and gave him a particular 
account of all that passed at Jersey, before the prince’s remove 
from thence, and of the reasons which induced those of the 
council to remain still there, and of many other particulars, 
of which his majesty had never before been informed, and 
which put it out of any body’s power to do the chancellor 
of the exchequer any illolBces: and from thence the king 
writ, with his own hand, a very gracious and kind letter to 
the chancellor at Jersey ; full of hope “ that he should con¬ 
clude such a treaty with the army and parliament, that he 
should shortly draw him, and some other of his friends, to 
him.” fie thanked him “ for undertaking the work he was 
upon; and told him, he should expect speedily to receive 
some contribution from him towards it and, within a very 
short time afterward.s, he sent to him his own memorials (or 
those which by his command had been kept, and were pe¬ 
rused, and corrected by himself) of all that had passed from 
the time he had left his majesty at Oxford, when he waited 
upon the prince into the west, to the very day that the king 
left Oxford to go to the Scots; out of which memorials,' as 
hath been said before, the mo.st important passages in the 
years 1644 and 1645 are faithfully collected. To the lord 
Capel his majesty imparted all his hopes and all his fears ; 
and what great overtures the Scots had again mad^, to him ; 
and “ that he did really believe that it could not be long 
before there w'ould be a war between the two nations; in 
which the Scots promised themselves an universal concur¬ 
rence from all the presbyterians in England ; and that, in 
such a conjuncture, he wished that his own party would put 
themselves in arms, without which he could not expect great 
.benefit by the success of the otherand therefore desired 
Capel “ to watch such a conjuncture, and draw his friends 
together;” which he promised to do effectually ; and did, 
very punctually, afterwards, to the loss of his own life. 
Then the king enjoined him “ to write to the chancellor of 

' The chief of which was sir Edward Walker’s, of the campaigns of 
1644-5, since published.—W. 
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the exchequer, that whenever the queen, or prince, should 
require him to come to them, he should not fail to yield 
obedience to their commandand himself xv/h to the 
queen, “ that whenever the season should be ripe for the 
prince to cngaj'c himself in any action, she should not fail to 
send for the chancellor of the cxche(juer to wait upon him 
in it.” And many ihinf's were then adjusted, upon the 
foresight of future contingencies, which were afterwards 
thought fit to he executed. 

The marquis of Ormond had, by special command and or¬ 
der from the king whilst he was with the Scots at Newcastle, 
delivered up the city of Dublin to the parliament, after the 
Irish had ,so infamously broken the |)eace they had made with 
the king, and brought their whole army before Dublin to be¬ 
siege it; by which he wa.s reduced to those straits, that ho 
had no other election than to deliver it to the liish, or to the 
parliament; of which his majesty being informed, determined, 
ho should give it to the p.nlianiont; which lie did, with full 
conditions for all those who had served his in.ajesly; and .so 
tran.sporled himself into England, and, fiom London, present¬ 
ed him.sclf to the king at Hampton thinit; who received him 
with extraordinary grace, as a por.son who had served him 
witli gre.it zeal and fidelity, and will) the most nnivcrs.il tes¬ 
timony of all good men that any man could receive, lie used 
less application to the pailiainent and army than other men, 
relying upon the articles the jiarliamcnt had .signed to him ; 
by which lie liad lilierty to stay so many montlis in England, 
and at tlic end llicreof to transport liimsolf into llic jiarts be¬ 
yond the seas, if in tlio mean time lie made no composition 
with the parliament: wliicli lie never intended to do; and 
though lie know well tlial tlieic were many jealous eyes tqion 
him, he repaired frequently to |)iescnt liis duty to the king ; 
wlio was exceedingly ptoasod to confer xvith liim, and to find 
that ho was resolved lo undertake any cnterjirisn that might 
advance his service; wliieh (lie king liimsolf, and most other 
men wlio wi.slicd well to it, did at that time believe to be in 
no desperate condition. And no men were fuller of profes¬ 
sions of duly, and a resolution to run all hazards, than the 
Scottish commissioners; who, from the time they bad deliver¬ 
ed up the king, resided at London with their usual confidence. 
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and loudly complained of the presumption of the army in seiz- 
‘ing upon the person of the king, insinuated themselves to all 
those who were thought to be most constant, and inseparable 
from the interest of the crown, with passionate undertaking 
that their whole nation would be united, to a man, in any en¬ 
terprise for his service. And now, from the time his majesty 
came to Hampton Court, they cattle to him with as much pre¬ 
sumption as if they had carried him to Ediiiburgli; which was 
the more notorious, and was thought to signify the more, be¬ 
cause their persons were known to be most odious to all the 
great officers in the army, and to those who now governed in 
the parliament. Here the foundation of that engagement was 
laid,' which was endeavoured to be perfoimcd the ne,\t year 
ensuing, and which the Scots themselves then communicated 
to the manpiis of Ormond, the lord C'.apel, and oilier trusty 
persons ; as if there was nothing else intended in it than a full 
vindication of all his majesty’s rights and interest. 

When the army had thus subdued all opposition, and the* 
parliament and they seemed alt of a piece, and the refractory 
humours of the city seemed to bo suppres.sed, and totally lam¬ 
ed, tile army seemed less regardful of the king than they had 
been ; the (diief officers came rarely to Ilamptop Court, nor 
had they the same countenances loward-s Aslibiiriiliam and 
Bcikley, as they u.sed to have; they were nol at leisure to 
speak witli tiiem, and when they did, asked captious rpies- 
(ions, and gave answers themselves of no signilieation. The 
agitators, and council of officers, sent some pioposilions to the 
king, as ruinous to the ehurch and destructive to the regal 
power, as had been yet made hy the jiarliamcnt; and, in some 
respects, mucli w'orso, and more dishonouralile; and s.iid,“if 
his inajcifly would consent thereunto, they would apply them¬ 
selves to the parliament, and do the best they could to per¬ 
suade them to be of the same opinion.” Hut his m.^jesty re¬ 
jected them with more than usual indignation, not witliout .some 
reproaches upon the officers, for having deluded him, and hav¬ 
ing prevailed in all their own designs, by making ibe world 

’ If tliosc svho at thi.s time governed the army Ijail any real intention 
of restoring the king, they certaitdy were diverted from the iluplieity 
they discovered in the king’s character, manifested in thia negociation 
with the Scotch commissioners.—W. 
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believe that they intended his majesty’s restoration and settle¬ 
ment, upon better conditions than the parliament was willing' 
to admit. By thismannerof resentment, the army took itself 
to be disobliged, and used another language in their discourse 
of the king than they had, for some months, used to do ; and 
such oflbcers who had formerly served the king, and had been 
civilly treated and sheltered in the quarters of the army, were 
now driven from thence. And they who had been kind to 
them, withdrew themselves from their acquaintance ; and the 
sequestrations of all the estates of the cavaliers, which had 
been intermitted, were revived with as much rigour as ever 
had been before practised, and the declared delinquents rack¬ 
ed to as high compositions; which if they refused to make, 
their whole estates were taken from them, and their persons 
exposed to affronts, and insecurity ; but this was imputed to 
the prevalence of the presbyterian humour in the parliament 
against the judgment of the army : and it is very true, that 
though the parliament was so far subdued, that it no more 
found fault with what the army did, nor complained that it 
meddled in determining what settlement should be made in 
the government; yet, in all their own acts and proceedings, 
they prosecuted a presbyterian settlement as earnestly as they 
could. The covenant was pressed in all places, and the ana¬ 
baptists and other sects, which begun to abound, were punish¬ 
ed, restrained, and discountenanced; which the army liked 
not, as a violation of the liberty of tender consciences; which, 
they pretended, was as much the original of the quarrel, as 
any other grievance whatsoever.* 

7’hey had made a visitation of the university of Oxford; in 
which the eail of Pembroke had been contented to be employ¬ 
ed as chancellor of the university, who had taken an oith to de¬ 
fend the rights and privileges of the university : notwithstand¬ 
ing which, out of the extreme weakne.ss of his understanding, 
and the miserable compliance of his nature, he suffered him¬ 
self to be made a property in joining with Brent,* Pryn, and 

' And, in fact, was.—\V. 

* Sir Nathaniel Brent, translator of father Paul’s History of the 
Council of Trent.—W. 
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two or three other presbyterian ministers, as commissioners 
for the parliament to reform the discipline and erroneous doc¬ 
trine of that famous university, by the rule of the covenant; 
which was the standard of all men’s learnings and ability to 
f Qvern ; all persona of what quality soever being required to 
subscribe that test; which the whole body of the university 
was so far from submitting to, that they met in their convo¬ 
cation, and, to their eternal renown, (being at the same time 
under a strict and strong garrison, put ovei them by the par¬ 
liament; the king in prison; and all their hopes desperate,) 
passed a public act, and declaration against the covenant, 
with such invincible arguments of the illegality, wickedness, 
and perjury contained in it, that no man of the contrary 
opinion, nor the assembly of the divines, (which then sat at 
Westminster, forming a new catechism, and scheme of reli¬ 
gion,) ever ventured to make any answer to it; nor is it in¬ 
deed to be answered, but must remain to the world’s end, 
as a monument of the learning, courage, and loyalty, of that 
excellent place, against the highest malice and tyranny that 
was ever exercised in or over any nation; and which those 
famous commissioners only answered by expelling all those 
who refused to submit to their jurisdiction, or to take the 
covenant; which was, upon the matter, the whole universi¬ 
ty ; scarce one governor and master of college or hall, and 
an incredible small number of the fellows, or scholars, sub¬ 
mitting to either: whereupon that desolation being made, 
they placed in their rooms the most notorious factious pres- 
byterians,'in the government of the several colleges or halls; 
and such other of the same leaven in the fellowships, and 
scholars’ places, of those whom they had expelled, without 
any regard to the statutes of the several founders, and the 
incapacities that were declared by those. The omnipotence 
of an ordinance of parliament confirmed all that was this way 
done; and there was no further contending against it. 

It might reasonably be concluded that this wild and bar¬ 
barous depopulation would even extirpate all that learning, 
religion, and loyalty, which had so eminently flourished there ; 
and that the succeeding ill husbandry, and unskilful cultiva¬ 
tion, would have made it fruitful only in ignorance, profana¬ 
tion, atheism, and rebellion; but, by God’s wonderful bless- 
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1112 . the goodness and richness of that soil could not be made 
barren by all that stupidity and negligence. It choked the 
weeds, and would not suffer the poisonous seeds, which were 
sown with industry enough, to spring up ; but after several 
tyrannical govenimcnts, mutually succeeding each 'other, and 
with the same malice and perverseness endeavouring to ex¬ 
tinguish all good literature and allegiance, it yielded a har¬ 
vest of extraordinary gqod and sound knowledge in all parts 
of learning; and many who were wickedly introduced' ap¬ 
plied themselves to the study of good learning, and the 
practice of virtue, and had inclination to that duty and obe¬ 
dience they had never been taught; so that when it pleased 
God, to bring tbe king back to his throne, he found that uni¬ 
versity (not to undervalue the other, wliich had nobly like¬ 
wise reject^ the ill infusions which had been industriously 
poured into it) abounding in excellent learning, and devoted 
to duty and obedience, little inferior to what it was before 
its desolation; which was a lively instance of God’s mercy, 
and purpose, for ever so to provide for his church, that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail against it; which were never 
opened wider, nor with more malice, than in that time. 

These kind.s of proceedings in all places, blasted all the 
king’.s hopes, and deprived him of all the rest and quiet he 
hail for some lime enjoyed; nor could he devise any remedy. 
He was weary of depending upon the army, but neither knew 
how to get from them, nor whither else to resort for help. 
The officers of those guards which were assigned to attend 
hi,s person, and wlio liad behaved themselves with go<id man¬ 
ners, and duty tow.ards him, and very civilly towards those 
of his party who had used to wait upon his majesly, begun 
now to murmur at so great resort to liim, and to use many, 
who came, rudely; and not to suffer them to go into the 
room wlieie the king was; or, which was worse, put them 
out whin they were there; and when his majesty seemed 
to take notice and bo troubled at it, tlicy appeared not to be 
coucenied, nor answered him with that duty they had used 


' Such as Wilkins.—W. 
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to do. They alTionted the .Scottish commissioners' very 
notably, and viould not siilTor them to speak with the king; 
which caused an expostulation from the parliament; which 
removed the obstruction lor the future, hut procured no sa¬ 
tisfaction for the injury they had received, nor made the 
same officers more civil towards their persons. Ashburnham 
and Ilerkley received many advertisements from some offi¬ 
cers with whom they had most conversed, and who would 
have been glad that the king might have been restored by 
the army for the preferments which they expected might fall 
to their share, “ that Cromwell and Ireton resolved never 
to trust the king,^ or to do any thing towards his restoration;” 
and they two steered the whole body ; and therefore they 
advised, “ that some way might be found to remove his ma¬ 
jesty out of their hands.” Major Huntmgton,' ono of the 
best officers they had, and major to Cromwell’s own regiment 
of horse, upon whom he relied in any enterprise of import¬ 
ance more than upon any man, had been employed by him 
to the king, to say those_ things from liiin which had given 
the king the most conlidcjicc, and was much more than lie 
had ever .said to Ashburnham; and the major did really be¬ 
lieve that he had meant all he said, and the king liad a good 
opinion of the integrily of tlic major, upon llic te.slinioiiy he 
had received from some he knew had no mind to deceive Ids 
majesty ; and the man merited the testimony they gave him. 

’ Their a(lVniiiiii<_> tins .‘Seolti-li cnmnil.s-iiuicrs, (vvillioiit doiilit by 
rbe flirectioii oftiieir .superior.^,} hx.kc.l if tli'tM: sojK-riors liaii been 
earnest in ilioir trraty vvitli tlio king, aii.i liad a mind not to be inter¬ 
rupted in tlieir bargidn.— 

‘ Tlic king, liy all tlie accoiinis of tliat tiiur, even by some of llio.«o 
wrote by ids own .servants acted a iloiddcaiid disingeniioiis [larl with 
those who governed tiic army. So ilivit fromwelfs eompiaiiit iifdovv 
scem.s not to Imve Iveen without foundation. On the utlier hand, the 
kitig’s.siUiation, anvl his opinion of tluise witli vviioin ho tiail tfj deal 
being divided into llirec parties, wlio hail all ditferont interests it " as 
a great temptation to Ifiiii (in order to make sure of one) to iiegociatii 
witij all, tvs lie h.ad eoiitidencc in none, and to say tlie iriiili, ive liad 
little reason. Otherwise, ivad tliey given Ivim eansc to tliink well of 
their sincerity, this trcniing with tlieni .ali at tlie same time, iiad justi¬ 
fied their complaint, and breaking with him.—W. 
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He, when he observed Cromwell to grow colder in his ex¬ 
pressions for the king than he had formerly been, expostu¬ 
lated with him in very sharp terms, for “ abusing him, and 
making him the instrument to cozen the kingand, 
though the other endeavoured to persuade him that all should 
be well, he informed his majesty of all he had observed; and 
told him, “ that Cromwell was a villain, and would destroy 
him if he were not preventedand, in a short time after, 
he gave up his commission, and would serve no longer in the 
army. Cromwell himself expostulated with Mr. Ashburn- 
ham, and complained' “ that the king could not be trusted; 
and that he had no atfection or confidence in the army, but 
was jealous of them, and of all the officers: that he had in¬ 
trigues in the parliament, and treaties w'ith the presbyteriaus 
of the city, to raise new troubles; that he had a treaty con¬ 
cluded with the .Scottish commissioners to engage the nation 
again in blood; and therefore he would not be answerable if 
any thing fell out amiss, and contrary to expectation and 
that was the reason, besides the. old animosity, that had 
drawn on the alfront, which the commissioners had complain¬ 
ed of. What that treaty was, and what it produced, will be 
mentioned in a more proper time. 

There was at this time a new faction grown up in the ar¬ 
my, which were either by their own denomination, or with 
their own consent, called levellers; who spoke insolently 
and confidently against the king and parliament, and the great 
officers of the army ; and professed as great malice against all 
the lords, as against the king ; and declared, “ that all de¬ 
grees of men should be levelled, and an equality should be 
established, both iii titles and estates, throughout the king¬ 
doms.” Whether the raising this spirit was a piece of Crom¬ 
well’s ordinary witchcraft, in order to some of his designs, 
or w'bether it grew amongst those tares which had been 
sowed in that confusion, certain it is,’ it gave him rea'rtfouble 
at last, (which must be set down hereafter;) but the present 
use he made of it was, that, upon the licentious discourse of 
that kind, which some soldiers upon the guard usually made, 

' All this seems to justify Cromwell in point of honour, and is very 
consistent with all be said to Huntingdon.—W. 
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the guard upon the king’s person was doubled ; a restraint 
put upon the great resort of people who came to see the 
king ; and all pretended to be for his security, and to pre¬ 
vent any violence that might be attempted upon his life; 
which they seemed to apprehend, and detest. In the mean 
time,- th^ neither hindered his majesty from riding abroad 
to take the air, nor from doing any thing he had a mind to, 
nor restrained those who waited upon him in his bedcham¬ 
ber, nor his chaplains from performing their functions; though 
towards all these there was less civility exercised than had 
been; and the guards which waited nearest were more rude, 
and made more noise at unseasonable hours than they had 
been accustomed to do ; the captain who commanded them, 
colonel Whaley, being a man of a rough and brutal temper, 
who had offered great violence to his nature, when he ap¬ 
peared to exercise any civility and good manners. The king, 
every day, received little billets or letters, secretly conveyed 
to him without any name, which advertised him of wicked 
designs upon his life, and some of them advised him to make 
an escape, and repair secretly into the city, wlicre he should 
be safe ; some letters directing him to such an alderman’s 
house ; all which his majesty looked upon as artifice to lead 
him into some straits, from whence he should not easily ex¬ 
plicate himself; and yet many who repaired to him brought 
the same advice from men of unquestionable sincerity, by 
what reason soever they were swayed. 

The king found himself in great perplexity, from what he 
discerned, and observed himself, as well as what be heard 
from others; but what use to make of the one or the other, 
was very hard to resolve : he did really believe that their 
malice was at the height, and that they did design his mur¬ 
der, but knew not which was a probable way to prevent it. 
The making an escape, if it were not contrived with won- 
derfcl .sagacity, would expose him to be assassinated, by pre¬ 
tended ignorance, and would be charged upon himself; and 
if he could avoid their guards, and get beyond them undis¬ 
covered, whither should he go and what place would re¬ 
ceive and defend him ? The hope of the city seemed not to 
him to have a foundation of reason ; they had been too late 
subdued to recover courage for such an adventure ; and the 
, VoL. V. 138 
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arroj now was much more master of it than when they de¬ 
sponded. There is reason to believe that he did resolve to 
transport himself beyond the seas,' which had been no hard 
matter to have brought to pass ; but with whom he consult¬ 
ed for the W|ay of doing it, is not to this day discovered ; 
they who were instrumental in his remove, pretending to 
know nothing of the resolution, or counsel. But, one morn¬ 
ing, about the beginning of September, the king having, 
the night before, pretended some indisposition, and that he 
would go to his rest, they who went into his chamber, found 
that he was not there, nor had been in his bed that night. 
There were two or tliree letters found upon his table, writ 
all with his own hand, one to the parliament, anotlier to the 
general; in which he declared “ the reason of his remove to 
be, an apprehension that some desperate persons had a de¬ 
sign to assassinate him ; and therefrtte he had withdrawn him¬ 
self with a purpose of remaining concealed, until the parlia¬ 
ment had agreed upon such proirositions as should be fit for 
him to consent to ; and he would then appear, and willingly 
consent to any thing that should be for the peace and happi¬ 
ness of the kingdom.” There were discovered the treading 
of horses at a back door of the garden into which his majesty 
had a passage out of his chamher; and it is true that way he 
went, having appointed his horse to be there ready at an 
hour, and sir John Berkley, Ashburnham, and Legg, to wait 
upon him, the two last being of his bedchamber. Ashburn¬ 
ham alone seemed to know what they were to do, the other 
two having received only orders to attend. When they were 
free from the apprehension of the guards, and the horse quar¬ 
ters, they rode towards the west, and towards that part of 
Hampshire which led to the New Forest. The king asked 
Ashburnham, where the ship lay.’ which made the other two 
conclude that the king resolved to transport himself. After 
they had made some stay in that part next the sea, a,id A'sh- 
burnham had been some time absent, he returned without 

^ This indeed looks as if he had been betrayed by his servants; 
otherwise, w)iy shoultl lie, who was consulted with about his trans¬ 
porting himself, deny the knowledge of the design ? But they who de¬ 
ceived him did not intend it should be to him harm, but probably were 
first deceived themselves.—W. 
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any news of tlio ship; with which the king seemed troubled. 
Upon this disappointment, the king thought it best, for avoid¬ 
ing all highway.s, to go to Titehfield, a noble seat of the earl 
of Southampton’s, (who was not there,) but inhabited by the 
old lady his mother with a small family, which made the re¬ 
treat’llie more convenient ; there his majesty alighted, and 
would speak with the lady ; to whom he. made no scruple of 
communicating himself, well knowing her to be a lady of that 
honour and spirit, that .she was superior to all kind of tempta¬ 
tion. There, he refreshed himself, and consulted with his 
three servants, wliat he should nc.\t do, since there w as nei¬ 
ther ship ready, nor could they presume that they could re¬ 
main long there nndiscovered. 

In tills debate, the I.sle of Wight came to be mentioned 
(as they say) by Ashburiiham, as a place where his majesty 
might securely repose himself, until ho thought fit to inform 
the parliament where he was. Colonel Hammond was go¬ 
vernor there, an otficer of the army, and of nearest trust 
with Cromwell, having by his advice been married to a 
daughter of John llamhden, whose memory healway.s adored ; 
yet, by some fatal mistake, this man was thought a person of 
honour .and generosity enough to trust the king’s per.son to, 
and Ashbnnihara and Berkley were sent to iiim witii orders, 
“ first to he sure that the man would fnillilnily promise not 
to deliver his majesty np, though the pailiaiiicnt or army 
should reipiire him ; hut to give him Ids lihcriy (o shift for 
himself, if he were not able to defend him ; and except he 
would make that promise, they .should not let him know 
where his m.ajcsty was, hut should return presently to him.” 
With this commission they two cro.s.scd the water to the Isle 
of Wight, the king in the mean time reposing himself at • 
Titehfield. The next day they found colonel Hammond, 
who was known to them both, who had conversation with 
hinT in tlie'wrmy, when the king was well treated there, 
(and their persons had been very civilly treated by most of 
the officers, who thought themselves qualified sufficiently for 
court preferment.s.) They told him, “ that the king was 
withdrawn from the .army;” of which he seemed to have 
had no notice, and to be very much surprised with it. They 
then said, “ that the king had so good an opinion of him, 
138 * 
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knowing him to be a gentleman, and for his relation to Dr. 
Hammond, (whose nephew he was,) that he would trust his 
person witli liim, and would from thence write to the parlia¬ 
ment, if he would promise that if his message had not that 
effect which ho hoped it would have, he would leave him to 
himself to go whither he thought fit, and would not deliver 
him to the parliament, or army, if they should require it.” 
His answer was, “ that be would pay all the duly and ser¬ 
vice to his majesty that was in his power; and,if he plc'ased 
to come thither, he would receive and entertain him as well 
as he could ; but that he was an inferior officer, and must 
obey his superiors in whatsoever they thought fit to command 
him with which when he saw they were not satisfied, he 
asked, “ where the king was ?” to which they made no other 
answer, “ hut that they would acquaint his majesty with his 
answer, and, if he were satisfied with it, they would return 
to him again.” He demanded “ that Mr. Ashburnham would 
stay with him, and that the other might go to the king 
which Mr. Ashburnham refused to do. 

After some time spent in debate, in which he made many 
expressions of his desire to do any service to Ids majesty, 
they were contented that he should go with them ; and Asli- 
burnham said,^ “ he would conduct him to the [dace where 
the king was and so, he commanding tliiee or four ser¬ 
vants or soldiers to wait on him, they went together to Titch- 
field ; and, the other staying below, Ashburnham went up to 
the king’s chamber. When he had acquainted him with all 
that had passed, and that Hammond was in the house, his 
majesty broke out in a passionate exclamation, and said, 
“ 0 Jack, thou hast undone me !” with which the other fall¬ 
ing into a great passion of weeping, offered to go down, and 
to kill Hammond : to which his majesty would not consent; 
and, after some pausing and deliberation, sent for him up, 
.and endeavoured to persuade him to make the Si’HUtriil'om'ine, 
which had before been proposed ; to which he made the 
same answer he had done, hut with many professions of 
doing all the offices he could for his majesty; and seemed 
to believe that the army would do well for him. The king 
believed that there was now no possible way to get from 
him, he having the command of the country, and could call 
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in what help he would ; and so went with him into the Isle 
of Wight, and was lodged at Carisbrook-castlc, with all de¬ 
monstration of respect and duty. 

■, It never appeared afterwards that the king was maliciously 
betrayed to this unhappy peregrination, hy the treachery 
and practice of those he trusted ; and liis majesty himself 
never entertained the least jealou.sy, or suspicion of it: yet 
the whole design appeared to be so weakly contrived, the 
not being sure of a ship, if the resolution were tixed for em¬ 
barking, which was never manife.st, the making choice of the 
Isle of Wight, and of Hammond to be trusted, since nothing 
fell out which was not to be reasonably foreseen and ex¬ 
pected, and the bringing him to Titclifield, without the per¬ 
mission of the king, if not directly contrary to it, seemed to 
be all so far from a rational design and conduct, that most 
men did believe there was treason in the contrivance, or that 
his majesty intrusted those who were grossly imposed upon 
and deceived by his greatest enemies. Lcgg had liad so 
general a r-epulation of integrity, and fidelity to his ma.5ter, 
that he never fell under the least imputation or reproach 
with any man : he wa.s a very punctual and steady observer 
of the orders ho received, but no contriver of tlicm ; and 
though ho had in truth a better judgment and nnder.slanding 
than cither of the other two, his modesty and diffidence of 
himself never suffered him to contrive hold counsels. Berk¬ 
ley was loss known among those persons of honour and 
quality who had followed the king, being in a very private 
station before tlio war, and his post in it being in the furthest 
corner of the kingdom, and not much spoken of till the end 
of it, when he was not beholden to reports; his amhilion 
and vanity were well known to be ])redominant in him, and 
that he had great confidence in himself, and did not delight 
to itii those wdio had not; but he never fell under 

■jiiy blemish of disloyalty, and he took care to iinblish that 
this enterpri.se of the king’s was so totally w ithout his privity, 
that he was required to attend on horseback at such an hour, 
and bad not the least intimation of his majesty’s purpose 
what he intended to do. Another particular, whicli was ac¬ 
knowledged hy Hammond, did him much credit, tiiat when 
Hammond demanded that Ashburnham should remain with 
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him whilst the other went to the king, which Ashburnbam 
refused to,do, Berkley did offer himself to remain with him 
whilst Asliburnham should attend his majesty; so that the 
whole weight of the prejudice and reproach was cast upon 
Ashburnhain ; who was known to have so great an interest 
in the affections of his master, and so great an influence 
upon his counsels and resululions, that he could not be igno¬ 
rant of any thing that moved him. 

The not having a ship ready, if it were intended, was uti- 
excusablc; and the putting the king into Hammond’s hands 
without his leave, could never be wiped out. There were 
some who said, that Ashburnluun re.solvod that the king 
should go to the Isle of Wight, before he left Hampton Court; 
and the lord Langdale often said, “ that being in Mr. Asli- 
biu'niiam’.s chamber at that time, he had the curiosity, whilst 
the other went out of tlie room, to look upon a paper that 
lay upon the table; in which was writ, that it wmuld be best 
for the king to withdraw' from the army, where ho was in 
such danger; and that the Isle of Wight would be a good re¬ 
treat, where colonel Hammond commanded; who was a very 
honest man.” And this was some days before his majesty 
removed. And then it w.is observed, that Hammoiul him¬ 
self left the army but two or three days bcfoie the king’s 
remove, and went to the Isle of Wiglit at a season when 
there was no visible occasion to draw him thither, and when 
the agitators in the army w'cre at highest; and it was looked 
upon with the more womlor, liec.iuse Ashbuniham was not 
afterwards called in question for being instrumental in the 
king’s going away, but lived unquestioned long after in the 
sight of the parliament, and in eonver.sation with some of the 
offleers of the army who had most deceived him ; and, which 
was more censured tlian all the rest, that after the murder 
of the king ho conijiounded, as was reported, at an ttisy rate, 
and lived at case, and grew rich, for many yfe’ars togetber 
without interruption. 

On the other h.and, he preserved his reputation and credit 
with the most eminent of the king’s party; and his remain- 
ing in England was upon the marriage of a lady by whom he 
bad a great fortune, and many conveniences; w Inch would 
have been seized by his leaving the kingdom; and he did 
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send over to the king, and had leave to stay there ; aryj 
s'&Hietimes supplied the king with considerable sums of mo- 
ney. Afterwards he was committed to the Tower by Crom¬ 
well, where he remained till his death ; and the king was 
known to have had, to the last, a clear opinion of his affec¬ 
tion and integrity ; and when the king returned, most of 
those of greatest reputation, as the marquis of Hertford, and 
the earl of Southampton, gave him a good testimony ; yet af¬ 
ter his majesty’s return, the old di.scourses were revived, and 
major Huntington did affirm, “ that Mr. Ashburnham did in- 
tend the king should go to the Isle of Wight, before he left 
Hampton Court.” And many who did not believe, him to 
be corrupted, did still think that Cromwell and Ircton had 
overwittod him, and persuaded him, upon groat promises, 
that it should paove for his majesty’s benelit, and that they 
should the sooner do his business, that he should withdraw 
from the army, and put himself into Hammond’s hands; for 
if in truth transportation had been thought of, it is hard to 
believe that a ship would not have been provided. 

Sir John Berkley, who, shortly after the king’s being in 
the Isle of Wight, had transported himself into France, and 
remained still with the duke of York to the time of his ma¬ 
jesty’s return, and Mr. Ashburnham, w'ho continued in Eng¬ 
land, and so the more liable to reproach, had been so solicit¬ 
ous to wipe off the aspersions which were cast upon them 
jointly, that they had no care to preserve the reputation of 
a joint innocence ; but whilst each endeavoured to clear him¬ 
self, he objected or imputed somewhat to the other, that made 
him liable to just censure; and, in this contention, their 
friends mentioned their several discourses so loudly, and so 
passionately for the credit and reputation of him whom they 
loved best, that they contracted a very avowed animosity 
against each other; insomuch as it was generally believed 
upon thcTihig’s return, that they would, with some fierceness, 
have expostulated with each other in that way which angry 
men choose to determine the right, or that both of them 
would have desired the king to have caused the whole to be 
so strictly examined, that the world might have discerned, 
where the faults and oversights had been, if no worse could 
have been charged upon them; but they applied themselves 
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to^ neither of those expedients, and lived only as men who 
took no delight in each other’s conversation, and who did not 
desire to cherish any familiarity together. And the king, 
who was satisfied that there had been no treasonable con¬ 
trivance, (from which his father had absolved them,) did not 
think it fit, upon such a subject, to make strict inquisition 
into inadvertencies, indiscretions, and presumptions, which 
could not have been punished proportionally. 

It is true that they both writ apologies,’ or narrations of 
all that had passed in that affair, which they made not public, 
but gave in writing to such of their friends in whose opin¬ 
ions they most desired to be absolved, without any inclina¬ 
tion that one should see what the other had w'rit; in which, 
though there were several reflections upon each other, and 
differences in occurrences of less moment, there was nothing 
in either that seemed to doubt of the integrity of the other; 
nor any clear relation of any probable inducement that pre¬ 
vailed with the king to undertake that journey. I have read 
both their relations, and conferred with both of them at large, 
to discover in truth what the motives might bo which led to 
so fatal an end ; ||id, if I were obliged to deliver my own 
opinion, I should declare that neither of them were, in any 
degree, corrupted in their loyalty or affection to the king, or 
suborned to gratify any pensons with a disservice to their 
master. They were both of them great opiniators, yet irre¬ 
solute, and easy to he shaken by any thing they had not 
thought of before; and exceedingly undervalued each other’s 
understanding ; but, as it usually falls out in men of that kind 
of composition and talent, they were both disposed to com¬ 
municate more freely with, and, consequently, to be advised 
by new acquaintance, and men they had lately begun to 
know, than old friends, and such whose judgments they could 
not but esteem; who they had no mind should g o sha r.ers 
with them in the merit of any notable service ^vhich they ' 

' These have been pubiiidied since. Ashhurnhuni’s narrative is 
very poorly wriuen. It is wholly employed in vinilicnling his own in¬ 
tegrity from the charge of betraying his master to Cromwell and Ire- 
ton on corrupt motives, without any ncrount of the particulars of the 
transaction. Berkley’s narrative is much better written, and more 
curioui^ as giving a detailed account of the whole affair.—W. 
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thought themselves able to bring to pass. Then, in the 
wlsole managery of the king’s business, from the time that 
they came into tho army, they never conversed with the 
same persons; but governed themselves by what they re¬ 
ceived frotn those whose correspondence they had chosen. 
Ashb’urnham seemed wholly to depend upon Cromwell and 
Ireton; and rather upon what they said to others than to 
himself. For besides outward civilities which they both 
exercised towards him more than to other men, they seldom 
held private discourse with him, persuading him “ that it was 
better for both their ends, in respect of tlie jealousy the par¬ 
liament had of them, that they should understand each other’s 
mind, as to the transaction of any particulars, from third per¬ 
sons mutually entrusted between them, than from frequent 
consultations together and so sir Edward Ford, who had 
married Ireton’s sister, but had been himself an officer in the 
king’s army from the beginning of the war, and a gentleman 
of good meaning, though not able to fathom the reserved and 
dark designs of his brother in law, was trusted to pass be¬ 
tween them, with some other officers of the army, who had 
given Ashburnham some reason to believe that they had 
honest purposes. 

Berkley had not found that respect, from Cromwell and 
Ireton, that he expected ; at least discerned it to be greater 
towards Ashburnham, than it was to him ; which he thought 
evidence enough of a defect of judgment in them ; and there¬ 
fore had applied himself to others, who had not so great 
names, but greater interest, as he thought, in the soldiers. 
His chief confidence was in Dr. Staines, who, though a doc¬ 
tor in physic, was quarter master general of the army ; and 
one Watson, who w as scout master general of the army ; botli 
of the council of war, both in good credit with Cromwell, and 
both notable fanatics, and professed enemies to the Scots and the 
pteshyteriiJns, and, no doubt, were both permitted and instruct¬ 
ed to caress sir John Berkley, and, by admiring his wisdom 
and conduct, to oblige him to depend on theirs; and dissimula¬ 
tion had so great and supreme an influence on the hearts and 
spirits of all those who were trusted and employed by Crom¬ 
well, that no man was safe in their company, but he who re¬ 
solved before, dot to believe one word they said. These two 
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persons knew well how to humour sir John Berkley, who 
believed them the more, because they seemed very much<& 
blame Ireton’s stubbornness towards the king, and to fear 
that he often prevailed upon Cromwell against his own incli¬ 
nations : they informed him of many particulars vtfhieh pass¬ 
ed in the council of officers, and sometimes of advice from 
Cromt^'ell, that was clean contrary to what the king received 
by Ashburnham as his opinion, and which was found after¬ 
wards to be true, (as it may be the other was too,) which 
exceedingly confirmed sir John in the good opinion he had of 
his two friends. They were the first who positively adver¬ 
tised the king by him, that Cromwell would never do him 
service ; and the first who seemed to apprehend that the 
king’s person was in danger, and that there was some secret 
design upon his life. 

1 do not believe that sir John Berkley knew any thing of the 
king’s purpose in his intended escape, or whither he resolved 
to go, or, indeed, more of it than that he resolved at such 
an hour, and in such a place, to take horse, and was himself 
required to attend him; nor do I, in truth, think that the king 
himself, when he took horse, resolved whither to go. Some 
thinjt he meant to go into the city; others, that he intended 
for Jersey ; and that was the ground of the question to Mr. 
Ashburnham, “ where is the ship Certain it is that the 
king never thought of going to the Isle of Wight. I am not 
sure that Mr. Ashburnham, who had not yet given over all 
hope of the chief officers of the army, and believed the al¬ 
terations, which had fallen out, proceeded from the barbari¬ 
ty of the agitators, and the levelling party, had not the Isle 
of Wight in his view from the beginning, that is, from the 
time his majesty thought it necessary to make an escape 
from the army. It had been a difficult task to go about to 
dissuade the king from an apprehension of his own_safei^, 
when it was much more natural to fear an assassiil^tion, than - 
to apprehend any thing that they did afterwards do. Mr. 
Ashburnham had so great a detestation of the Scots, that he 
expected no good from their fraternity, the presbyterians of 
the city; and did really believe that if his majesty should put 
himself into their hands, as was advised by many, with a 
purpose that he should be there concealed, till some favour- 
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able conjuncture should offer itself, (for nobody imagined 
that, upon his arrival there, the city would have declared for 
him, and have entered into a contest with that army which 
had so lately subdued them,) 1 say he had no confidence in 
the security of such an escape, and very earnestly dissuaded 
hia master from entertaining the thought of it; and this opin¬ 
ion of his was universally known, and, as hath been said be¬ 
fore, was an ingredient into the composition of that civility 
and kindness the officers of the army had for him. They did, 
to him, frequently lament the levelling spirit that was gotten 
into the soldiers, which they foresaw would in the future be 
as inconvenient and mischievous to themselves, as it was, for 
the present, dangerous to the person of the king; which they 
seemed wonderfully to apprehend, and protested “ that they 
knew not how to apply any remedy to it, whilst his majesty 
was in the army ; but that they would quickly correct or 
subdue it, if the king were at any distance from them ;” and 
it is not impossible, that, in such discourses, somebody who 
was trusted by them, if not one of themselves, might men¬ 
tion the Isle of Wight as a good place to retire to, and colo¬ 
nel Hammond as a man of good intentions; the minutes of 
which discourse Mr. Ashburnham might keep by him^: /or 
the lord Langdale’s discourse of such a paper, which he him¬ 
self saw, and read, cannot be thought by me to be a mere 
fiction; to which, besides that he was a person of unblemish¬ 
ed honour and veracity, he had not any temptation : yet Mr. 
Ashburnham did constantly deny that ho ever saw any such 
paper, or had any thought of the Isle of Wight when the king 
left Hampton Court, and he never gave cause, in the subse- 
"quent actions of his life, to have his fidelity suspected. And 
it is probable, that Cromwell, who many years afterwards 
committed him to the Tower, and did hale him, and desired 
to have/aken his life, would have been glad to have blasted 
nis reputation, by declaring that he had carried his master to 
the Isle of Wight, without his privity, upon his own presump¬ 
tion ; which, how well soever intended, must have been look¬ 
ed upon by all men as such a transcendent crime, as must 
have deprived him of all compassion for the worst that could 
befall bim. 

This sudden unexpected absence of the king made a great 
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impression upon the minds of all men, every man fancying 
that his majesty would do that which he wished he woilld 
do. The Presbyterians imagined that he lay concealed in the 
city, (which they unreasonably thought he might easily do,) 
and would expect a proper conjuncture, upon a new rupture 
between the parliament and the army, and the many factions 
in the army, which every day appeared, to discover himself. 
The cavaliers hoped that he would transport himself into the 
parts beyond the seas, and quietly attend there those altera¬ 
tions at home, which might probably in a short time invite 
his return. The army was not without this apprehension, 
as imagining it the worst that could fall out to their pur¬ 
poses. 

The parliament, that is, that part of it that was devoted 
to the army, was most frighted with the imagination that the 
king w'as in the city, and would lurk there until some con¬ 
spiracy should be ripe, and all his party should be present in 
London to second it ; and therefore they no sooner heard 
that he was gone from Hampton Court, than they passed an 
ordinance of both houses, by which they declared, “ that it 
should be confiscation of estate, and loss of life, to any man 
wjlBtPresiiined to harbour and conceal the king’s person in 
hi^ouse, without revealing, and making it known to the 
parliament:” which, without doubt, would have terrified them 
all in such a manner, that if he had been in truth amongst 
them, he would quickly have been discovered, and given 
up. They caused some of the most notorious presbyleri- 
ans’ houses to be searched, as if they had been sure he 
had been there; and sent posts to all ports of the kingdom, 
“that they might be shut, and no person be suffered to em¬ 
bark, lest the king, in disguise, transport himselfand a 
proclamation was issued out, “ for the banishing all persons 
who had ever borne arms for the king, out of London, oy 
any place within twenty miles of itand all persons of that ' 
kind, who, upon strict search, were found, were apprehend¬ 
ed, and put into several prisons with ail the circumstances of 
severity and rigour. But all these doubts were quickly clear¬ 
ed, and within two days Cromwell informed the house of 
commons, “ that he had received letters from colonel Ham- 
nond) of all the manner of the king’s coming to the Isle of 
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Wight, and the company that came with him; that he re¬ 
mained there in the castle of Carisbrook, till the pleasure of 
the parliament should be known.” He assured them, “ that 
colonel Hammond was so honest a man, and so much devot¬ 
ed to their service, that they need have no jealousy that he 
might be corrupted by any bodyand all this relation he 
made with so unusual a gaiety, that all men concluded that 
the king was where he wished he should be. And from hence 
all those discourses, which are mentioned before to have fall¬ 
en out after, took their original too probably. 

And now the parliament maintained no further contests 
with the army, but tamely submitted to whatsoever they 
proposed ; the presbyterians in both houses, and in the city, 
being in a terrible agony, that some close correspondences 
they had held with the king during his abode at Hampton 
Court, would be discovered ; and therefore would give no 
further occasion of Jealousy by any contradictions, leaving 
it to their clergy to keep the fire burning in the hearts of 
the people by their pulpit-inflammations; and they stoutly 
discharged their trust. 

But Cromwell had more cause to fear a fire in his own 
quarters, and that he had raised a spirit in the army wtob 
would not easily be quieted again. The agitators, fpo 
were first formed by him to oppose the parliament, and to 
resist the destructive doom of their disbanding, and likewise 
to prevent any inconvenience, or mischief, that might result 
from the drowsy, dull presbyterian humour of Fairfax ; who 
wished nothing that Cromwell did, and yet contributed to 
bring it all to passthese agitators had hitherto transcribed 
~&ithfully alt the copies he had given them, and offered such 
advices to the parliament, and insisted upon such expostula¬ 
tions and demands, as were necessary, whilst there was 
either any purpose to treat with the king, or any reason to 
•hitter hls. party. But now the king was gone from the 
army, and in such a place as the army could have no re¬ 
course to him, and that the parliament was become of so 

I This admirably characterizes their general; who, as appears from 
his printed Memoirs, seemed to know little or nothing of the cause of 
the public quarrel.—W. 
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soft a temper, that the party of the army that was in it could 
make all necessary impression upon them, he desired te- 
restrain the agitators of that liberty which they had so long 
enjoyed, and to keep them within stricter rules of obedience 
to their superiors, and to hinder their future meetings, and 
consultations concerning the settling the government of the 
kingdom; which, he thought, ought now to be solely left to 
the parliament; whose authority, for the present, he thought 
best to uphold, and hy it to establish all that was to be done. 
But the agitators would not be so dismissed from state 
affairs, of which they had so pleasant a relish ; nor he at the 
mercy of the parliament, which they had so much provok¬ 
ed ; and therefore, when they were admitted no more to 
consultations with their officers, they continued their meet¬ 
ings without them ; and thought there was as great need to 
reform their officers, as any part of the church or state. 
They entered into new associations, and made many propo¬ 
sitions to their officers, and to the parliament, to introduce 
an equality into all conditions, and a parity among all men; 
from whence they had the appellation of levellers; which 
appeared a great party. They did not only meet against 
the express command of their officers, but drew very con- 
si^l^ble parties of the army to rendezvous, without the or¬ 
der or privity of their superiors; and there persuaded them 
to enter into such engagements, as would in a short time 
have dissolved the government of the army, and absolved 
them from a dependence upon their general officers. The 
suppression of this licence put Cromwell to the expense of 
all his cunning, dexterity, and courage; so that after he 
had cajoled the parliament, as if the preservation of their 
authority had been all he cared for and took to heart, and 
sent some false brothers to comply in the counsels of the 
conspirators, by that means having notice of their rendez¬ 
vous, he was unexpectedly found with an ordinaryguard at 
those meetings; and, with a marvellous vivacity, having 
asked some questions of those whom he observed most ac¬ 
tive, and receiving insolent answers, he knocked two or 
three of them in the head with his own hand, and theq 
charged the rest with his troop ; and took such a number of 
them fought fit; whereof he presently caused some 
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to be hanged, and sent others to London for a more formal 
trial. By two or three such encounters, for the obstinacy 
continued long, he totally subdued that spirit in the army, 
though it continued and increased very much in the king¬ 
dom ; and if it had not been encountered at that time with 
that rough and brisk temper of Cromwell, it would presently 
have produced all imaginable confusion in the parliament, 
army, and kingdom. 

All opposition being thus suppressed, and quieted, and 
Cromwell needing no other assistance to the carrying on his 
designs, than the present temper and inclination of the par¬ 
liament, they sent a message to the king, shortly proposing 
to him, “ that he would forthwith grant his royal assent to 
four acts of parliament; which they then sent to him.” 
By one of them, he was to confess the war to have been 
raised by him against the parliament; and that he was guilty 
of all the blood that had been spilt. By another, he was 
totally to dissolve the government of the church by bishops, 
and to grant all the lands belonging to the church to such 
uses as they proposed; leaving the settling a future govern¬ 
ment in the place thereof to further time and counsels. By 
a third, he was to grant, and settle the militia in the man¬ 
ner and in the persons proposed, reserving not so 
power in himself as any subject was capable of. In the last 
place, he was to sacrifice all those, who had served or- adher¬ 
ed *0 h’m, to the mer cy of the parliament. 

And the persons, who were seot with these four bills, 
had liberty given to expect the king’s answer only four days, 
and were then required to return to the parliament. With 
tte commissioners of parliament there came likewise the 
commissioners of Scotland, who were present when the four 
bills and other propositions were delivered and read to the 
king, and they, the very next day, desired an audience ; and, 
with much.iormality and confidence, delivered a declaration, 
andtprote.station on the behalf of the kingdom of Scotland 
against those bills and propositions. They said, “they were 
BO prejudicial to religion, the crown, and the union and in¬ 
terest of the kingdoms, and so far different from the former 
proceedings and engagements between the two kingdoms, 
that they could not concur therein ; and ther^Cq|g,*in the 
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name of the whole kingdom of Scotland, did declare their 
dissent.” The king had received advertisement, that as 
soon as he should refuse to consent to the bills, he should 
presently be made a close prisoner, and all his servants 
should he removed from him; upon which, and because the 
commissioners had no power to treat with him, but -were 
only to receive his positive answer, he resolved that his an¬ 
swer should not be known till it was delivered to the parlia¬ 
ment ; and that, in the mean time, he would endeavour to 
make his escape from thence, before new orders could be 
sent from Westminster: so when the commissioners came to 
recjeive his answer, he gave it to them sealed. The earl of 
D^bigh, who was the, chief of the commissioners, and a 
person very ungrateful'lp the king, told him, “ that though 
they had no authority to treat with him, or to do any thing 
but to receive his answer, yet they were not to he looked 
upon as common messengers, aoH to carry back an answer 
that they had not seen and, upon the matter, refused to 
receive it; niid said, “ they would return without any, 
except they might see what they carried.” 

His majesty conceived that their return without his answer 
would be attended with the worst consequences; and there- 
he told them, “ that he had some reason for having 
«frered t(}..deliver it to them in that manner ; but if they 
twould giVb him their words, that the communicating it to 
them should be attended with no prejudice to him, he would 
open it, and cause it to be read which they readily under¬ 
took, (as in trttjh they knew no reason to suspect it,) and 
thereupon he opened it, and' gave it one to read. The an¬ 
swer was, “ that his majesty had always thought it a mattjer 
of great difficulty to comply in such a manner with all en- 
.gaged interests, that a hrm and lasting peace might ensue; 
in which opinion he was now confirmed, since the commis¬ 
sioners for Scotland do solemnly protest against, the several 
bills and propositions, which the two houses of parliament 
had presented to him for his assent; so that it was not pos¬ 
sible for him to give such an answer as might be the foun¬ 
dation of a hopeful peace.” He gave them many unanswer¬ 
able reasons, “ why he could not pass the four bills as they 
were offered te him; which did not only direst him of all 
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sovereignty, and without any possibility of recovering it to 
him or his successors, but opened a door for all intolerable 
oppressions upon his subjects, he granting such an ar¬ 
bitrary and illimited power to the two houses.” He told 
them, “ that neither the desire of being freed from that 
tedious and irksome condition of life, which he had so long 
suffered, nor the apprehension of any thing that might befall 
him, should ever prevail with him to consent to any one act, 
till the conditions of the whole peace should be concluded; 
and then that he would be ready to give all just and reason¬ 
able satisfaction, in all particulars; and for the adjusting of 
all this, he knew no way but a personal treaty, (and there¬ 
fore very earnestly desired the two houses to consent to it,) 
to he either at London, or any other place they would rather 
choose.” As soon as this answer, or to the same effect, 
was read, he delivered it to the commissioners; who no 
sooner received it than they kissed his hand, and departed 
for Westminster. 

The commissioners were no sooner gone than Hammond 
caused all the king’s servants, who till then had all liberty 
to be with him, to be immediately put out of the castle; and 
forbad any of them to repair thither any more; and appli¬ 
ed a strong guard to restrain any body from going tcf^e 
king, if they should endeavour it. This exceetogly troub¬ 
led and surprised him, being an absolute dlsap^intment ef 
alt the hope he had left. He told Hammond, “that it was 
not suitable to his engagement, and that it did not become a 
man of honour or honesty to treat him 9o, ^1j*o had^sp freely 
put himself into his hands. He asked Jto, whetlser the 
fpmmissioners were acquainted with his purpose to proceed 
in this miinner ?” To which he answered, “ that they were 
not; but that he had an order from the parliament to do as 
he had done; and that he saw plainly by bis answer to the 
propositions, that he acted by other counsels than stood with 
the good of the kingdom.” 

This insolent and imperious proceeding put the whole 
island (which was generally inhabited by a people always 
well affected to the crown) into a high mutiny. They said, 
“ they would not endure to see their king so used, sad 
made a prisoner.” There was at that time there one esp- 

Von. V. 139 
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tain Burly, who was of a good family in the island. He had 
been a captain of one of the king’s ships, and was put out of 
his command when the fleet rebelled against the king ; and 
then he put himself into the king’s army, where he con¬ 
tinued an officer of good account to the end of the war, and 
was in one of the king’s armies general of the ordnance. 
When the war was at an end, he repaired into his own coun¬ 
try, the Isle of Wight; where many of his family still lived 
in good reputation. This gentleman chanced to be at New¬ 
port, Ihe chief town in the island, when the king was thus 
treated, and when the people seemed generally to resent it 
with so much indignation ; and was so much transported 
with the same fury, being a man of more courage than of pru¬ 
dence and circumspection, that he caused a drum to be pre¬ 
sently beaten, and put himself at the head of the people who 
flocked together, and cried, “ for God, the king, and the 
peopleand said, “ he would lead them to the castle, and 
rescue the king from his captivity.” The attempt was pre¬ 
sently discerned to be irrational and impossible; and by the 
great diligence and activity of the king’s servants, who had 
been put out of the castle, the people were quieted, and all 
mpp resorted to their own houses; but the poor gentleman 
paid dear for his ill advised and precipitate loyalty. For 
Hammond,caused him presently to be made prisoner; and 
the parliament, without delay, sent down a commission of 
Oyer and iTermmer; in which an infamous judge. Wild, 
whom they had made chief baron of the exchequer for such 
Eerviqai^j.]presid^; who caused poor Burly to be, with all 
formdlUy, indicted of high treason for levying war against 
the king, and engaging the kingdom in a new war; of whiub- 
the jiiry they had brought together, found him guifty ; upon 
which their judge condemned him, and the honest man was 
forthwith hanged, drawn, and quartered, with all the cir- 
pamstances of barbarity and cruelty; which struck a won¬ 
derful terror into all men, this being the first precedent of 
their having brought any man to a formal legal trial by the 
law to deprive him of his life, and make him guilty of high 
treason for adhering to the king ; and it made a deeper im¬ 
pression upon the hearts of all men, than all the cruelties 
they had yet exercised by their courts of war; which, though 
they took away the lives of many innocent men, left their 
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estates to their wives and children: but when they saw 
now, that they might be condemned of high treason before 
a sworn judge of the law for serving the king, by which their 
estates would be likewise confiscated, they thought they 
should be justified if they kept their hearts entire, without 
being involved by their actions in a capital transgression. 

Upon the receipt of the king’s answer, there appeared a 
new spirit and temper in the house of commons; hitherto, 
no man had mentioned the king’s person without duty and 
respect, and only lamented that he was misled by evil and 
wicked counsellors ; who being removed from him, he might 
by the advice of his parliament govern well enough.” But 
now, upon the refusal to pass these bills, every man’s mouth 
was opened against him with the utmost sauciness and li- 
cence; e.ach man striving to exceed the other in the impu¬ 
dence and bitterness of his invective. Cromwell declared, 
“ that the king was a man of great parts, and great under¬ 
standing,”' (faculties they had hitherto endeavoured to have 
him thought to be without,) “ but that he was so great a 
dissembler, and so false a man, that he was not to be trust¬ 
ed.” And thereupon repeated many particulars, whilst he 
was in the army, that his majesty wished that such and such 
things might be done, which being done to gratify him, he 
was displeased, and complained of it: “ That wBilst ho pro¬ 
fessed with all solemnity that he referred himself wholly to 
the parliament, and depended only upon their jlqsdom and 
counsel for the settlement and composing the di^^actions of 
the kingdom, he had, at the same time, sShet tre»^ with 
the Scottish co.mmissioners," how ho might embroil the na¬ 
tion in a^pew war, and destroy the parliamerA.” He con¬ 
cluded, “ that they might no further trouble themselves with 
sending messages to him, or further propositions, but that 
they niight enter upon those counsels which were necessary 
towards the settlement of the kingdom, without having fur¬ 
ther recourse to the king.” Those of bis party seconded 

' See page 2179.—W. 

^ This was undoubtedly true. But how far it was just to combat 
deceit with deceit, in a public negotiation between a king subdued and 
his subjects triumphant, is not a thing easy to be decided. Ho^Vever, 
it was evidently his ruin,—W. 
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this good advice with new reproaches upon the person of 
the king, charging him with such abominable actions, as had 
been never heard of, and could be only suggested from the 
malice of their own hearts; whilst men who had any modes¬ 
ty, and abhorred that way of proceeding, stood amazed and 
confounded at the limner and presumption of Ujfnd without 
courage to give any notable opposition to th^ir rage. So 
that, after several days spent in passionate debates to this 
purpose, they voted, “ that they would make no more ad¬ 
dresses to the king, but proceed towards settling the govern¬ 
ment, and providing for the peace of the kingdom, in such 
manner as they should judge best for the benefit and liberty 
of the subject:” and a committee was appointed to prepare 
a declaration to inform and satisfy the people of this their 
resolution, and the grounds thereof, and to assure them, 
“ that they had lawful authority to proceed in this manner.” 
In the mean time, the king, who had, from the time of his 
coming to the Jsle of Wight, enjoyed the liberty of taking 
the air,’ and refreshing himself throughout the island, and 
was attended by such servants as he had appointed, or sent 
for, to come thither to him, to the time that he had refused 
to pass those bills, from thenceforth was no more suffered to 
go out of the castle beyond a little ill garden that belonged 
to it. And* now, after this vote of the house of commons, 
that there^^uld be no more addresses made to him, all his 
savants tttp removed, and a few new men, utterly un¬ 
known tt^ffi.majesty, were deputed to be about his person 
to peiM|P^1l thfllMe offices which they believed might be 
requisite; and of whose fidelity to themselves they were as 
well assured, aS that they were without any revyence or 
affection for the king. 

’ This was aaother unaccoumabie piece of conduct in the king, that 
when ho had been brought to the Isle of Wight ho knew pot how, but 
when he could not engage Hammond’s word to let him go as he came, 
whenever he should choose it, saw, and said, that he was ruined, that 
he should not employ the liberty he had from his first coming to the 
arrival of the parliament commissioners, to take the first opportunity 
of escaping. But the bringing him to the scaffold seemed to be as 
much the work of inevitable destiny, as any event recorded in the civil 
history of mankind. Otherwise Walaon’t early intelligence left the 
king nothing else to do.—W. 
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It is very true, that within few days after the king’s with¬ 
drawing from Hampton Court, and after it was known that 
he was in the Isle of Wight, there was a meeting of the gen¬ 
eral officers of the army at Windsor, where Cromwell and 
Ireton yyer^ present, to consult what should be now done 
with thikiM, For, though Cromwell was weary of the 
agitators,’ ahn resolved to break their meetings, and though 
the parliament concurred in all he desired, yet his entire 
confidence was in the officers of the army.; who were they 
who swayed the parliament, and the army itself, to bring 
what he intended to pass. At this conference, the prelimi¬ 
naries whereof were always fastings and prayers, made at the 
very council by Cromwell or Ireton, or some other inspired 
person, as most of the oflFicers were, it was resolved, “ that 
the king should be prosecuted for his life as a criminal per¬ 
son of which his majesty was advertised speedily by Wat¬ 
son, quarter master general of the army; who was present; 
and had pretended, from the first coming of the king to the 
army, to have a desire to serve him, and desired to be now 
thought to retain it; but the resolution was a great secret, of 
which the parliament had not the least intimation or jealou¬ 
sy ; but was, as it had been, to be coaened by degrees to do 
what they never intended. Nor was his majesty easily 
persuaded to give credit to the information; but though he 
expected, and thought it very probable, 4h|L ,tjbey would 
murder him, he did not believe they would,;^Hitopt it |uth 
that formality, or let the people know their in^MjnSf The 
approach they made towards it, was, their decldl^^ “that 
they would make no more addresses to the kin^”that by 
•an intepegnum they might feel the pulse of the people, and 
discover how they would submit to another form of govern¬ 
ment ; and yet all writs, and process of justice, and alFCom- 
missions, still issued in the king’s name without his consent 
or privity”; and little other change or alteration, but that what 
was before done by the king himself, and by his immediate 
order, was now performed by the parliament; and, instead 
of acts of parliament, they made ordinances of the two houses 
■to serve all their occasions; which found the same obedience 
from the people. 

This declaration of no more addresses contained a charge 
against the king of whatsoever had been done amiss from 
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the beginning of his government, or before, not without a 
direct insinuation, as if “he had conspired with the duke of 
Buckingham against the life of his father; the prejudice he 
had brought upon the protestant religion in foreign parts, by 
lending his ships to the king of France, who employed them 
against Rochelle they renewed the remembrance and re¬ 
proach of all those grievances which had been'mentioned in 
their first remonstrance of the state of the kingdom, and re¬ 
peated all the calumnies which had been contained in all 
their declarations before and after the war; which had been 
all so fully answered by his majesty, that the tvorld was con¬ 
vinced of their rebellion and treason: they charged him with 
being “ the cause of all the blood that had been spilt, by his 
having made a war upon his parliament, and rejecting all 
overtures of peace which had been made to him; and in 
all these regards, they resolved to make no more address to 
him, but, by their own authority, to provide for the peace 
and welfare of the kingdom.” 

This declaration found much opposition in the house of 
commons, in respect of the particular reproaches they had 
now cast upon the person of the king, which they had here¬ 
tofore, in their own published declarations to the people, 
charged upon tho evil counsellors, and persons about him; 
and some persons had been sentenced, and condemned, for 
those very crimes which they now accused his majesty of, 
BtjJ there Was much more exception to their conclusion fiom 
those premises, that therefore they would address themselves 
no moreilp him; and John Maynard, a member of the 
house, and a lawyer of great eminence, rvho had too much 
complied and concurred with their irregular and unjust pro-, 
eeedings, after he had with great vehemence opposed and 
contradicted the most odious parts of their declaration, told 
them plainly, “ that by this resolution of making no more 
addresses to the king, tliey did, as far as in them lay, dis¬ 
solve the parliament; and that, from the time of that deter¬ 
mination, he knew not with what security, in point of law, 
they could meet together, or any man join with them in their 
counsels ; that it was of the essence of parliament, that they, 
should upon all occasions repair to the king; and that his 
majesty’s refusal at any time to receive their petitions, or to 
admit their addresses, had been always held the highest 
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breach of their privilege, because it tended to tbeir dissolu¬ 
tion without dissolving them ; and therefore if they should 
now, on their parts, determine that they would receive no 
more messagi^s.from him, (which was likewise a part of their 
dcclarati^f); Udr make any more address to him, they did, 
upon thfe nfgUer, declare that they were no longer a par¬ 
liament then, how could the people look upon them as 
such !” This argumentation being boldy pressed by a man 
of thsff learning and authority, who had very seldom not been 
believed, made a great impression upon all men who had not 
prostituted themselves to Cromwell and his party. Hut the 
other side meant not to maintain their resolution by discours¬ 
es, well knowing where their strength lay ; and so still called 
for the que.stion ; which was carried by a plurality of voices, 
as they foresaw it would ; very many persons who abhorred 
the determination, not having courage enough to provoke 
the powerful men by owning their dissent; others satisfying 
themselves with the re,solution to withdraw themselves, and 
to bear no further part in the counsels; which Maynard him¬ 
self did, and came no more to the house in very many months, 
nor till there seemed to be such an alteration in the minds of 
men, that there would be a reversal of that monstrous deter¬ 
mination ; and many others did the same. 

When this declaration was thus passed the commons, and 
by them sent to the house of peers for their concurrence, 
the manner or the matter was not thought of tbjtt importance 
as to need much debate; but, with as little formality as was 
possible, it had the concurrence of that house, and was im¬ 
mediately printed and published, and new orders sent to the 
Isle of Wight, for the more strict looking to and guarding 
the king, that he might not escape. 

The publishing this declaration wrought very different 
effects in the minds of the people, from what they expected 
it would produce ; and it appeared to be so publicly detest¬ 
ed, that many who had served the parliament in several 
unwarrantable employments and commissions, from the be¬ 
ginning of the war, in the city and in the country, withdrew 
themselves from the service of the parliament; and much 
inveighed against it, for declining all the principles upon 
which they had engaged them. Many private persons took 
upon them to publish answers to that odious declaration, that, 
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the king himself being under so strict a restraint that he could 
make no answer, the people might not be poisoned with the 
belief of it.' And the several answers of this kind wrought 
very much upon the people, who opened thei)^i)jp.i|ths very 
loud against the parliament and the army; ahpitl^^lamour 
was increased hy tiffilncrease of taxes and iiijpi^tipnS, which 
were raised by new ordinances of parliament bjptThiilie king¬ 
dom ; and though they were so entirely possessed of the 
whole kingdom, and the forces and garrisons thereof, that 
they bad no enemy to fear or apprehend, yet they disbanded 
no part of their army ; and notwithstanding they raised in¬ 
credible sums of money, upon the sale of the church and 
the crown lands; for which they found purchasers enough 
amongst their own party in the city, army, and country, and 
upon composition with delinquents, and the sale of their 
lands who refused, or could not be admitted, to compound, 
(which few refused to do who could be admitted, in regard 
that their estates were all under sequestration, and the rents 
thereof paid to the parliament, so that till they compounded 
they had nothing to support themselves, whereby they were 
driven into extreme wants and necessities, and were com¬ 
pelled to make their compositions, at how unreasonable rates 
soever, that they might thereby be enabled to sell some part, 
that they might preserve the rest, and their houses from be¬ 
ing pulled down, and their woods from being wasted or 
spoiled ;) ribt'vithstanding all these vast'receipts, which they 
ever pretended should ease the people of their burden, and 
should sdMce to pay the army their expenses at sea and land, 
their debts were so great, that they raised the public taxes; 
and, besides all customs and excise, they levied a monthly 
contribution of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds by a land 
tax throughout the kingdom ; which was more than had been 
ever done before, and it being at a time When they had no 
enemy who contended with them, was an evidence that it 
would have no end, and that the army was still to be kept 
up, to make good the resolution they had taken, to have no 
more to do with the king; and that made the resolution ge¬ 
nerally the more odious. All this grew the more insupport¬ 
able, by reason that, upon the publishing this last monstrous 


' i. e. htlitf of the allegations contained in it.—W. 
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declaration, most of those persons of condition, who, as hath 
been said before, had been seduced to do them service 
throughout the kingdom, declined to appear longer in so de¬ 
testable an employment; and now a'more inferior sort of 
the coiulhoh people succeeded in those employments, who 
thereby exerCtse'd so great insolence ovir those who were 
in quality above them, and who always had a power over 
them, that it was very grievous; and for this, let the cir¬ 
cumstances be what they would,, ho redress could be ever 
obtained, all distinction of quality being renounced. They 
who were not above the Rendition of ordinary inferior con¬ 
stables, six or seven years before, were now the justices of 
peace, and sequestrators, and commissioners ; who executed 
the commands of the parliameht, in all the counties of the 
kingdom, with such rigour and tyranny, as was natural for 
such persons to use over and towards those upon whom they 
had formerly looked at such a distance. But let their suf¬ 
ferings be never so great, and the murmur and discontent 
never so general, there was no shadow' of hope by which 
they might discern any possible relief: so that they who had 
struggled as long as they were able, submitted patiently to 
the yoke, with the more' satisfaction, in that tiicy .saw many 
of those who had been the principal contrivers of all the mis¬ 
chiefs to satisfy their own ambition, and that they might 
govern others, reduced to almost as ill a condition as them¬ 
selves, at least to as little power, and authority,ieeitfhy; 
whilst the whole government of the nation rema[^.ed, upon 
the matter, wholly in their hands who in the b^^nning of 
the parliament were scarce ever heard of, or their names 
known but in the places where they inhabited. 

. The king being in this melancholic neglected condition, 
and the kingdom possessed by the new rulers, without con¬ 
trol, in the new ntethod of government, where every thing 
was done,'and submitted to, which they propounded, they 
yet found that there was no foundation laid for their peace, 
and future security ; that besides the general discontent of 
the nation, which for the present they did not fear, they 
were to expect new troubles from Ireland, and from Scot¬ 
land ; which would, in the progress, have an influence upon 
England. 

In Ireland, (which they bad totally neglected from the 
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time of the tliflerences and contests between the parliament 
and the army, and froft the king’s being in the army,) 
though they were possessed of Dublin, and, upon the mat¬ 
ter, of the whole province of Munster, by the activity of the 
lord Inchiquin, and the lord Broghill j; yet the Irish rebels 
had very great forlfes, which covered all the other parts of 
the kingdom. But they had no kind of fears of the Irish, 
whom they vanquished as often as they saw, and never de- 
elined fighting upon any i|jquality of numbers: they had an 
apprehension of another enemy. The marquis of Ormond 
had often attended the king at Hampton Court, and had great 
resort to him, whilst he stayed ii^ondon, by all lho.se who 
had served the king, and not less by those who were known 
to he unsatisfied with the proceedings both of the parliament 
and the army ; and by the Scottish commissioners, who had 
frequently private meetings with him; insomuch as the offi- 
eers of the army, who gave the first motion to all extrava¬ 
gant acts of power, had resolved to have apprehended and 
imprisoned him, as a man worthy of their fear, though they 
had nothing to charge him with ; and by his articles, ho had 
liberty to stay six. months where bo would in England, 
(which time was little more than half expired,) and then he 
might transport himself into what part be desired beyond the 
seas. The marquis had notice of this their purpose ; and 
having oonferrod with his majesty as much as was necessa¬ 
ry, upon a reasonable foresight of what was like to fall out, 
shortly after, or about the time that the king loft Hampton 
Court, hp in disguise, and without being attended by more 
' than one servant, rid into Sussex ; and, in an obscure and 
unguarded port or harbour, put himself on board a shallop, 

. which safely transported him into Normandy ; from whence 
he waited upon the queen, and the prince of Wales, at Paris; 

. to whom he could not but be very welcome. 

At the same time, thpre were commissioners arrived 
from Ireland from the confederate catholics; who, after they 
had driven the king’s authority from them, quickly found 
they needed it for their,own preservation. The factions 
grew so great amongst the Irish iheni.selves, and the pope’s 
nuncio exercised his authority with so groat tyranny and in¬ 
solence, that all were weary of him; and found that the 
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parliament, as soon as they should send more forces over, 
•would easily, by reason of their divisions, reduce them into 
great straits and necessities. They therefore sent commis¬ 
sioners to the queen and prince to desire, “ that, by their 
favour, they might hayje the king’s authority again among 
tiiemto which they promised, for tlic fiithte, a ready obedi¬ 
ence, with many acknowledgments of their former miscarriage 
and behaviour. It is very true that the marquis of Antrim, 
who was one of the commissionci-s^nd was always insepa¬ 
rable from the highest ambition, (though without any qualifi¬ 
cations for any great trust,) had entertained the hope, that 
by the queen’s favour, who had too good an opinion of him, 
the government of Ireland should be committed to him, and 
his conduct; which none of the other commissioners thought 
of, nor had their eyes fixed on any man but the marquis of 
Ormond, in whom the king’s authority was vested ; for he 
remained still lieutenant of Ireland by the king’s commission; 
and they had reason to believe that all the English protest- 
ants, who had formerly lived under his government, (with¬ 
out a conjunction with whom, they well for esaw' the Irish 
would not be able to defend or preserve themselves,) would 
return to the same obedience, as soon as he should return 
to receive it. The queen and the prince thought not of 
trusting any other in that most hazardous and difficult em¬ 
ployment, and so referred the commissioners to make all 
their overtures and propositions to him ; who knew well 
enough, what they would not do if they could, and what 
they could not do if they had a mind to it; and hojv devot¬ 
ed soever he was to the king’s service, nothing proposed or 
undertaken by them, could have been the least inducement 
to him to engage himself, and to depend upon their fidelity. 
But there were three things, which with the great and en¬ 
tire zeal for the king’s service, to which ho had dedicated 
himself, raado him believe that he might with some success 
appear again in that kingdom, in this conjuncture ; and that 
his so doing might have a good effect upon the temper of 
England and towards the mending jiis majesty’s condition 
there. 

First, the cardinal Maz.arinc (who then absolutely govern¬ 
ed France) seemed very earnestly to advise it, and promised 
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to supply him with a good sum of money, and store of arms 
and ammunition :to cairy with him ; which ho knew yery' 
well how to dispose of there. Secondly, ho was privy to 
the Scottish engagement, aOd to a resolution of many per¬ 
sons of great h^ur in England, tc^ppear in arms at the 
same time; whUft was designed for'the summer following; 
whereby the parliament, and army, which were like to have 
new divisions amongst jApmselvcs, would not be able to send 
any considerable spppMP'into frelarid; without which, their 
power there was not like to be formi^hle. Thirdly, which 
was a greater encouragement than the other two, he had, 
during his abode in England, held a close correspondence 
with the lord Inchiqnin, president of the province of Mun¬ 
ster in Ireland, who bad the full power and command of all 
the English army there; which was a better body of men 
than the parliament had in any other part of that kingdom. 
That lord was weary of his iSastprs, and did not think the 
service he had done the parliament (which indeed had been 
very great, and without which it is very probable that whole 
kingdom had begn united to his majesty’s service) well re¬ 
quited ; and did really and heartily abhor the proceedings of 
the parliament, and army, towards the king ; and did there¬ 
fore resolve to redeem what he had formerly done amiss, 
with exposing all he had for his majesty’s restoration ; and 
had frankly promised the marquis to receive him into Mun¬ 
ster, as the king’s lieutenant of that kingdom ; and that that 
whole provincBj^nd army, should pay him all obedience; 
and that against^e time he should be sure of his presence, 
ho would make a cessation with the Irish in order to a firm 
conjunction of that ^hole kingdom for the king. And after 
the marquis came into France, he received still letters from 
that lord to hasten his journey thither, 

These were the motives which disposed the marquis to 
comply with the queen’s and the prince’s command to pre¬ 
pare himself for that expedition ; and so he concerted all 
things with the Irish commissioners; who returned into their 
country, with promises to dispose their general assembly to 
consent to those conditions as might not bring a greater pre¬ 
judice to the king, than any conjunction with them could be 
of advantage. 
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Tlic parliament iiad too many spies and agents at Paris, 
•not to be informed of whatsoever was whiopered there; but 
whether they undervalue!^ ®"y conjunction with the Irish, 
(for of the lord Incluquin they had no suspicion,) or whether 
they were confident of^ic cardinal’s kindness, tliat he would 
not advance any design: against them, tl)e^,were not so ap¬ 
prehensive of trouble from Ireland as they were of their 
brethren from Scotland; where they heard of great prepara¬ 
tions, and of a purpose to call a {^Bamenl, and lo raise an 
army ; which, they .believed, woultMmd feo many friends in 
England, the presbyterian party holding up their heads again, 
both in the parliament, and the city. Besides, they knew 
that some persons of quality and interest, who had served 
the king in good command in the late war, were gone into 
Scotland, and well received there; which, thqy thought, 
would draw the king’s parly together upon the first appear¬ 
ance. ^ 

After the king had been so infamously delivered up to tjic 
parliament by the Scots at Newcastle, and as soon as the ar¬ 
my had possessed themselves of him, that nation was in ter¬ 
rible apprehension that the officers of the I^ny would have 
made their peace, and established llieir own greatness by 
restoring the king to his just rights, of which they had so 
foully deprived him ; and then the conscience of their guilt 
made them presume, what their lot must he ; ami therefore, 
the same commissioners who had been joined with the com¬ 
mittee of parliament in all the transactions, made haste to 
Westminster again lo their old seats, to k0p their interest; 
which was great in all the presbyterian party, both of parlia¬ 
ment and city ; for there remained still the same profession 
of maintaining the strict union betw’e'en the two kingdonos, 
and that all transactions should be by joint counsels. And 
as soon as the king appeared with some show of liberty, and 
his own serv.ants had leave to attend him, no men appeared 
with more confidence than the Scottish commissioners ; the 
earl of Lowden, the earl of Lautherdale, and the rest; as if 
they had been the men who had contrived Ids rc.storation ; 
no. men in so frequent whispers with the king; and they 
found some way to get themselves so much believed by the 
queen, with whom they held a diligent correspondence, that 
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her majesty very earnestly persuaded the Icing “ to trust 
them, as the only*)pers<ftis who had power and credit to do 
him service, and to redeem hioi^em the captivity he was 
in.” Duke Hamilton, wlij^- had been sent prisoner by the 
king to the castle of Pendennis, and'J^d been delivered from 
thence by the aAy, when that place Was taken in the end 
of the war, had enjoyed his liberty and his pleasure at Lon¬ 
don, and in his own houae at Chelsea, as long as he thought 
fit, that is, as long AS dlpting ^s Witl^ the Scottish army 
and at Newcastle; ■ anS^hen he wa8?,idelivered up to the 
parliament commissioners, he went into Scotland without 
seeing the king to his own bouse at Hamilton; looked upon 
by that nation as one who had unjustly suffered under the 
king’s jealousy and displeasure, and who remained still very 
faithful to him; and during the time that he remained in and 
about London, he found means to converse with many of the 
king’s parly, and made great pt^lfesjions that he would do the 
king a very signal service, which he desired them to assure 
his majesty of; and seemed exceedingly troubled and asham- 
at his countrymen’s giving up the king. And his having no 
share in that infdfty made him the more trusted iu England, 
and to bo received with the more re.spcct in .Scotland by all 
those who abhorred that transaction. 

The commissioners who attended his majesty made great 
apologies for what had been done, imputing it wholly to the 
“ malice and power of the marquis of Argylc, and to his 
credit and authority in the council and in the army ; so that 
nothing could be»ne which was desired by honest men ; 
but that now duke Hamilton was amongst them, who they 
know was most devoted to his majesty, they should be able 
to overpower Argyleand the proceedings of the army and 
the parliament were so foul, and so contrary to their public 
faith, that they were confident that all Scotland would rise as 
one man for his majesty’s defence and vindication; and they 
were well assured, there would such a party in England of 
those who were faithful to his majesty appear at the same 
time, that there would be little question of being able, be¬ 
tween them, to be hard enough for that part of the army that 
would oppose them ;” which his majesty knew well was re¬ 
solved by many persons of honour, who afterwards perform¬ 
ed what thev had iiromised. 
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When the commissioners had, by these insinuations, gain¬ 
ed new credit with the king, and had undertaKen, that their 
invading England with army equal to the undertaking, 
should be the foundation upon which all other hopes were 
to depend, (for no attemi't in fingland could be reasonable 
bcforfi such an invasim, which was likewise to be hastened, 
that it might be at the same time when the marquis of Or¬ 
mond should appear in Ireland,)^ey begun to propose to 
him many conditions, WhieKtwouljBte-necessary fur his ma¬ 
jesty to engage hidpi^lf to perform^^arfb that nation; with¬ 
out which it would not be easy to engage it in so unanimous 
a consent and engagement, as was necessary for such an en¬ 
terprise. They required, as a thing without which nothing 
was to be undertaken, “ that the prince of Wales should be 
present with them, and march in the head of their army; and 
desired that advcrti.scmcnt, and order, might be sent to that 
purpose to the queen and tl^ prince at Paris ; that so his 
highness might be ready for the voyage, as soon as tbey 
should be prepared to receive him.” The king would by no 
moans consent that the prince .should go into .Scotland, being 
too well acquainted with the manners .and fid^ity of that (!Eo- 
ple; but he was contented, tliat when they sliould h.ave en¬ 
tered England with their army, then tiie prince of Wales 
should put himself in the head of them. They demanded, 
“ that such a number of Scotchmen sliould be always iii the 
court, of the bedchamber, and all other plare.s about the per¬ 
sons, of the king, and prince, and duke of York : that Ber¬ 
wick and Carlisle should be put into the hf^ds of the Scots;” 
and some other concessions with reference to the northern 
counties ; which trenched so far upon the honour and inter¬ 
est of the English, that his majesty utterly refused to consent 
to it; and so the agreement was not concluded when the 
king left Hampton Court. But, as soon as he was at the Isle 
of Wight, the Scottish commissioners repaired to him, at the 
same time with those who were sent to him from tlie parlia¬ 
ment for his royal assent to tho.se four bills spoken of before ; 
then, in that season of despair, they prevailed with him to 
sign the propositions he had formerly refu-sed ; and, having 
great apprehension, from the jealousies they knew the army 
had of them, that they should be seized upon, and searched 
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in their retinn to London, they made up their precious con¬ 
tract in lead j’t^andjJjurie^U in a garden in the Isle of Wight; 
from whence they easily found m^ns afterwards to receive 
it. So constant was this ^ple to their principles, and so 
wary to bo sure to be no l(Sers by ^turning to their alle¬ 
giance; to whichipeither conscience ^ honour did invite or 
dispose them. So after a stay of some months at London 
to adjust all accounts, and receive the remainder of those 
monies they had so d^flKCarn^, ctf so much of it as they 
had hope would b^af^Piey returned|^,-Scotland, with the 
hatred and contempt of the army, and 'lhe parliament, that 
was then governed by it; but with the veneration of the 
presbyterian party, which still had faith in them, and exceed¬ 
ingly depended upon their future negociation ; which was 
now incumbent upon them ; and, in order thereunto, a fast 
intercourse and correspondence was settled, as well by con¬ 
stant letters, as by frequent e^ssaries of their clergy, or 
other persons, whose devotion to their combination was un¬ 
questionable. > 

It can never be enough wondered at that the Scottish 
pr^bytorians, being a watchful and crafty people, the princi¬ 
pal of whom were as unrestrained by conscience as any of 
the ofTicers of the army w ere, and only intended their parti¬ 
cular advantage and ambition, should yet hope to carry on 
their interest by such conditions and limitations, as all wise 
men saw must absolutely ruin and destroy it. They knew 
well enough the spirit of their own people, and that though 
it would be no h%rd matter to draw a numerous army enough 
together, yet that being together it would be able to do very 
little towards any vigorous atteihpt; and therefore their 
whole dependence was upon the assistance they should find 
ready to join with them in England. It is true, they did 
believe the body of the presbyterians in England to be 
much more considerable than in truth it was; yet they did, 
or might have known, that the most considerable persons 
who in the cif.itest with the other faction Were content to be 
thought presbyterians, were so only as they thought it might 
restore the king; which they more impatiently desired, than 
any alteration in the government of the church ; and that 
they did heartily intend a conjunction with all the royal par- 
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ty, upon whose interest, conduct, and courage, they did more 
rely than upon the power of the iScotsj did publicly 
profess that all the king’s friends should be most welcome, 
and received by them : nor d^d they trust any one presby- 
terian in England w^ the knowledge of the particulars con- 
taindd in the agrcet^\t with the king; tat concealed it be¬ 
tween the three persons who transacted it; and if it had been 
known, (Iromwell might as easily Jj^v c over-run their country 
before their army invaded*Endlk as he did afterwards; 
nor would one Er^shmau have ^rred <vith them. Besides 
the infamous circumstances by which they extorted conces¬ 
sions from the king, which would have rendered any contract 
odiou.s, (it being made in those four days, which wore all 
that were assigned both to the English and Scottish commis¬ 
sioners, so that his majesty had not only no time to advise 
with others, but could not advise with himself upon so many 
monstrous particulars as WQre demanded of him by both king¬ 
doms; which if he could have done, he would no more then 
have submitted to them, than he did afterwards upon longer 
deliberation, and when his life appeared to be in more mani¬ 
fest danger by his refusal,) the particulars themselves wc»e 
the most scandalous, and derogatory to the honour and in- 
terest of tlie English nation; and would have been abomi¬ 
nated, if known and understood, by ail men, with ail possible 
indignation. 

After they had made his majesty give a good testimony 
of their league and covenant, in the preface of their agree- 
'inent, and “ that the intentions of those who had entered 
into it were real for the preservation of his majesty’s person 
and authority, according to their allegiance, and no ways to 
diminish his Just power and greatness,” they obliged him “as 
soon as he could, with freedom, honour, and safety, be pre¬ 
sent in a free parliament, to confirm the said league and 
covenant by act of parliament in both kingdoms, for the se¬ 
curity of all who had taken, or should take it.” It is true, 
they admitted a proviso, “that none who was unwilling, 
should be constrained to take it.” They likewise obliged 
his majesty “ to confirm by act of parliament in England, 
presbyterian government ; the Directory for worship; and 
the assembly of divines at Westminster, for three years; so 

VoL. V. 140 
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that his majes^, and his household, should not be hindered 
from using tl0 fo^ of ^kine service he had formerly prac- 
tised; and that during those ihre^years there should be a 
consultation with the assemtiHl of divines, to which twenty 
of the king’s nomination should be addl|d, and some from the 
church of Scotlatlfc^ and thereupon i^mould be determined 
by his majesty, and the two houses of parliament, what 
form of government sh^^be e^ablished after the expira¬ 
tion of those years, J^Buld^ agreeable to the 

word of God: that a!i e^wual course 8^|ld be taken by act 
of parliament, and all other ways needful or expedient, for 
the suppressing the opinions and practices of Anti-Trinita¬ 
rians, Atians, Soctnians, Anti-Scripturists, Anabaptists, An- 
tinomians, Arminians, Familists, Brownists, Separatists, In¬ 
dependents, Libertines, and Seekers, and, generally, for the 
suppressing all blasphemy, heresy, schism, and all such scan¬ 
dalous doctrines and practices al^re contrary to the light of 
nature, and to the known principles of Christianity, whether 
concerning faith, worship, or conversation, or the power of 

S odliness, or which may be destructive to order and govern- 
lent, or to the peace of the church or kingdom.” The 
king promised, “ that in the next session of parliament, after 
the kingdom of Scotland should declare for his majesty, in 
pursuance of this agreement, he should in person, or by com¬ 
mission, confirm the league and covenant in that kingdom ; 
and concerning all the aefs passed in the last parliament of 
that kingdom,” his majesty declared, “ that he should then 
likewise be cont«i>it to give assurance by act of parliament, 
that neither he, nor his successors, should quarrel, call in 
question, or command the contrary of any of Uttm, nor ques¬ 
tion. any for giving obedience to the same.^ Then they 
made a long recital of “the agreement the parliament of 
England had made, when the Scots army returned to Scot¬ 
land, that the army under Fairfax should be disbanded; and 
of that army’s not submitting thereunto; of their taking the 
king from Holmby, and keeping him prisoner till he fled from 
them to the Isle of Wight; and since that time both his ma¬ 
jesty, and the commissioners for the kingdom of Scotland, 
had very earnestly desired that the king might come to 
London, in safety, honour, and freedom, for a personal trea- 
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ty with the two houses and the commissioneta of the parlia* 
meiit of Scotland; which, they 8<td, be% granted, but 
that the army had, in violent manner, forced away divers 
members of the parliament frdta the discharge of their trust, 
and possessed them)||ve8 of the city of London, and all the 
strengths and garrisons of the kingdom#! and that by the 
strength and influence of that army, and their adherents, pro¬ 
positions and bills had been senyft the king without the ad¬ 
vice and consent of the klitgdon^Bcotland, contrary to the 
treaties which are Between the Wo kingdoms, and destruc¬ 
tive to religion, his majesty’s just rights, the privileges of 
parliament, and liberty of the subject; from which proposi- 
tions and bills the Scottish commissioners had dissented, and 
protested against, in the name of the kingdom of Scotland.” 

After this preamble and recital, they said, “ that forasmuch 
as his majesty is willing to give satisfaction concerning the set¬ 
tling religion, and other mafifers in difference, as is expressed 
in this agreement, the kingdom of Scotland doth oblige and 
engage itself, first, in a peaceable way and manner to endea¬ 
vour that the king may eome to London in safety, honour, and 
freedom, for a personal treaty with the houses of parliament 
and the commissioners of Scotland, upon such propositions as 
should be mutually agreed on between the kingdoms, and such 
propositions as his majesty should think fit to make ; and for 
this end all armies should be disbanded : and in case that this 
should not be granted, that declarations should be emitted 
_by the kingdom of Scotland in pursuance of this agreement, 
against the unjust proceedings of the two houses of parliament 
towards his majesty and the kingdom of Scotland; in which 
they would m^rt the right that belonged to the crown, in the 
power of th^militia, the great seal, bestowing of honours and 
offices of trust, choice of the privy counsellors, and the right 
of the king’s negative voice in parliament; and that the queen’s 
majesty, the prince, and the rest of the royal issue, ought to 
remain where his majesty shall think fit in either of his king¬ 
doms, with safety, honour, and freedom : that, upon the issu¬ 
ing out this declaration, an array should be sent out of Scot¬ 
land into England, for the preservation and establishment of 
religion; for defence of his majesty’s person and authority, 
and restoring him to his government, to the just rights of the 
140 * 
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crown, and his full revenues; for defence of the privileges of 
parliament, a^ libertiesfof the subject; for making a firm 
union between the kingdoms under his majesty, and his pos¬ 
terity, and settling a lasting peace.” In pursuance whereof, 
the kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour “ that there might 
be a free and full ^rliament in England; and that his majesty 
may be with them in honour, safety, and freedom ; and that a 
speedy period be set to the present parliament. And they 
undertook, that the ariflHbich they would raise should be 
upon its march, before tnTOessage and declaration should be 
delivered to the houses.” It was further agreed, “ that all 
such in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, as would join 
with the kingdom of Scotland in pursuance of this agreement, 
should be protected by his majesty in their persons and es¬ 
tates; and that all his majesty’s subjects in England or Ireland 
who would join with him, in pursuance of this agreement, 
might come to the Scottish army, and join with them, or else 
put themselves into other bodies in England or Wales, fof pro¬ 
secution of the same ends, as the king’s majesty should judge 
most convenient, and under such commanders, or generals of 
the English nation, as his majesty should think fit: and that 
all such should be protected by the kingdom of Scotland, and 
their army, in their persons and estates; and where any in¬ 
jury or wrong is done unto them, they would be careful to 
see them fully repaired, as far as it should be in their power 
to do; and likewise when any injury or wrong is done to those 
who join with the kingdom of Scotland, his majesty shall be_ 
careful of their full reparation.” 

They obliged his- majesty to promise “ that neither him¬ 
self, nor any by his authority or knowledge, sh||rid make or 
admit of any cessation, pacification, or agreemc^^hatsoever 
for peace, nor of any treaty, propositions, bills, or any other 
ways for that end, with the houses of parliament, or any army 
or party in England, or Ireland, without the advice and consent 
of the kingdom of Scotland; and, reciprocally, that neither the 
kingdom of Scotland, nor any having their authority, should 
make or admit of any of these any manner of way, with any 
whatsoever, without his majesty’s advice or consent: and that, 
upon the settlement of a peace, there should be an act of ob- 
linon to be agreed on by hia m^esty, and both his parliamenta 
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of both kingdoms; that his majestj, the prince, pr both, should 
■ come into Scotland upon the invitation offthat%'ngdom, and 
their declaration, that they should be in honour, freedom, and 
safety, when possibly they could come with safety and con¬ 
venience ; and that tj|fcking should contribute his utmost en¬ 
deavour, both at Tionw and abroad, for assisting the kingdom; 
of Scotland for carrying on this war by sea and land, and for 
their supplies by monies, arms, ^imunition, and all other 
things requisite, as also for gUardin||||B coasts of Scotland with 
ships, and protecting alt their me?S!Knts in the free exercise 
of their trade and commerce with other nations; and likewise 
that his majesty was willing, and did authorize the Scottish 
army to possess themselves of Berwick, Carlisle, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, with the castle of Tinmouth, and the town of 
Hartlepool: those places to be for retreat, and magazines; and 
that, when the peace of the kingdom should be settled, the 
kingdom of Scotland should remove their forces, and deliver 
back igain those towns and castles.” 

And as if all this had not been recompense enough for the won¬ 
derful service they were like to perform, they obliged the king 
to promise, and undertake to pay, the remainder of that bro¬ 
therly assisimee which was yet unpaid upon the large treaty 
after their first invasion of England, and likewise two hundred 
thousand pounds, which remained still due upon the last treaty 
made with the houses of parliament for return of the Scottish 
army, when they had delivered up the king; and also, “ that 
payment should be made to the kingdom of Scotland, for the 
charge and expense of their army in this future war, with due 
recompense for the losses which they should sustain therein ; 
and that duwiUiafaction, according to the treaty on that be¬ 
half betwixtill two kingdoms) should be made to the Scottish 
army in Ireland, out of the lands of the kingdom, or otherwise: 
and that the king, according to the intention of his father, 
should endeavour a complete union of the two kingdoms, so 
as they may be one under his majesty, and his posterity; oV 
if that cannot speedily be effected, that all liberties and privi¬ 
leges, concerning commerce, traffic, manufactures, peculiar to 
the subjects of either nation, shall be common to the subjects 
of both kingdoms without distinction; and that there be a 
communicatioo, and mutual capmity, of all other privileges of 
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the subjects in the two kingdoms : that a competent number 
,of ships should be yearly assigned, and appointed out of his 
majesty’s navy, which should attend the coasts of Scotland, for 
a guard, and freedom of trade of that nation; and that his ma¬ 
jesty should declare that his success^, as well as himself, 
are obliged to the performance of the articles and conditions 
of this agreement; but that his majesty shall not be obliged 
to the performance of the^oresaid articles, until the kingdom 
of Scotland shall declar^v him in pursuance of this agree¬ 
ment ; and that the wh™ articles and conditions aforesaid 
shall be finished, perfected, and performed, before the return 
of the Scottish army; and that when they return into Scot¬ 
land, at the same time, dmul el semel, all armies should be 
disbanded in England.” And for a compliment, and to give 
a relish to all the rest, the king engaged himself “ to employ 
those of the Scottish nation equally with the English in all 
foreign employments, and negociations ; and that a third part 
of all the offices and places about the king, queen, and jJtince, 
should be conferred upon some persons of that nation ; and 
that the king and prince, or one of them, will frequently re¬ 
side in Scotland, that the subjects of that kingdom may be 
known to them,” This treaty and agreement beilig thus pre¬ 
sented to the king by the Scottish commissioners in the castle 
of Carisbrook, his majesty was prevailed with to sign the same 
the 26th day of December, 1647 ; and to oblige himself, “in 
the word of a king, to perform his part of the said articles;” 
and the earl of Lowden, chancellor of Scotland, and the earl 
of Lautherdale, and the earl of Lanrick, being intrusted as 
eomraisaioners from that kingdom, signed it likewise at the 
same time; and engaged themselves “ upon theu|[honour, faith, 
and conscience, and all that is dear to honesl^m, to endea¬ 
vour to the utmost of their power, that the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land should engage to perform what was on its part to be per¬ 
formed; which they were confident the kingdom of Scotland 
would do, and they themselves would hazard their lives and 
fortunes in pursuance thereof.” 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men have 
ever done) can wonder that such an engagement met with 
the'fate that attended it; which contained so many mon- 
eU'Ohs concessions, that, except the whole kingdom of Eng- 
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land had been likewise imprisoned in Carisbrook castle with 
the king, it could not be imagined that it wai’possible to be 
performed ; and the three persons who were parties to it 
were too wise to believe that it could be punctually observ¬ 
ed ; which they us^ as the best argument, and which only 
prevailed with the Mg, “ that the treaty was only made to 
enable them to engage the kingdom of Scotland to raise an 
army, and to unite it in his majesty’s service; which less 
than those concessions would na|| induce them to do ; but 
when that army should be enured into England, and so 
many other armies should be on foot of his English subjects 
for the vindication of his interest, there would be nobody to 
exact all those particulars; but every body would submit to 
what his majesty should think fit to be donewhich, 
though it had been urged more than once before to induce 
the king to consent to other inconveniences, which they 
would never after release to him, did prevail with him at 
this time. And, to confirm him in the belief of it, they were 
contented that it should be inserted under the same treaty, 
as it was, “ that his majesty did declare, that by the clause 
of confirming presbyterian government by act of parliament, 
he is neither obliged to desire the settling presbyterian go¬ 
vernment, nor to present any bills to that effect; and that 
he likewise understands that no person whatsoever shall suf¬ 
fer in his estate, nor undergo any corporal punishment, for 
not submitting to presbyterian government; his majesty un¬ 
derstanding that this should not extend to those who are 
mentioned against toleration and to this the three earls 
likewise subscribed their hands, “ as witnesses only, as they 
said, that ^majesty had made that declaration in their pre¬ 
sence, nod^passentersso wary they were of administer¬ 
ing jealousy to their masters, or of being thought to be less 
rigid in so fundamental a point, as they knew that would be 
thought to be. ■ . 

It was a wonderful difference, throughout their whole 
proceedings,' between tho heads of those who were thought 

’ It 19 certainly true, that those who promoted all this confusioii, 
Whether independents or presbyterians, were rogues alike, though of 
different kinds, and equally obnoxious to all the established laws then 
in being.— W. 
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. to swaj the presbyterian counsels, and those who governed 
the independents, though they were equally masters of dis¬ 
simulation, and had equally malice and wickedness in their 
intentions, though not of the same kind, and were equally 
unrestrained by any scruples or motions of conscience, the 
independents always doing that, which, new ill and unjustifia¬ 
ble soever, contributed still to the end they aimed at, and to 
the conclusion they meant to bring to pass; whereas the 
Presbyterians, for the rooa||ftrt, did always somewhat that 
reasonably must destroy tli^ own end, and cross that which 
they first and principally designed ; and there were two 
reasons that might naturally produce this ill success to the 
latter, at least hindered the even progress and current which 
favoured the other. First, their councils were most dis¬ 
tracted and divided, being made up of many men, whose 
humours and natures must be observed, and complied with, 
and whose concurrence was necessary to the carrying on the 
same designs, though their inclinations did not concur in 
them ; whereas the other party was entirely led and govern¬ 
ed by two Of three, to whom they resigned, implicitly, the 
conduct of tl^eir interest; who advanced, when they saw it 
seasonable, and stood still, or retired, or even declined the 
way they best liked, when they saw any inconvenient jea¬ 
lousy awakened by the progress they had made. 

In the second place, the presbyterians, by whom 1 mean 
the Scots, formed all their counsels by the inclinations and 
affections of the people; and first considered how they 
might corrupt and seduce, and dispose them to second their 
purposes; and how far they might depend upon their con¬ 
currence and assistance, before they resolved t^make any 
attempt; and this made them in such a degiJPeubmit to 
their senseless and wretched clergy; whose infectious 
breath corrupted and governed the people, and whose au¬ 
thority was prevalent upon their own wives, and in their 
domestic affairs; and yet they never communicated to them 
more than the outside of their designs ; whereas, on the 
other side, Cromwell, and the few others with whom he 
consulted, first considered what was absolutely necessary to , 
their main and determined end; and then, whether it were 
rjght or wrong, to make all other means subservient to it; 
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to cozen and deceive men, as long as they could induce' 
•them to contribute to what they desired, upon motives how 
foreign soever; and when they would keep company with 
them no longer, or further serve their purposes, to compel 
them by force to submit to what they should not be able to 
opposd; and so the oire resolved, only to do what they be¬ 
lieved the people would like and approve; and the other, 
that the people should like and approve what they had re¬ 
solved. And this difference in th^feeasures they took, was 
the true cause of so different suc^s in all they undertook, 
Machiavel, in this, was in the right,' though he got an ill 
name by it with those who take what he says from the re¬ 
port of other men, or do not enough consider themselves 
what he says, and his method in speaking: (he was as great 
an enemy to tyranny and injustice in any government, as any 
man then was, or now is; and says,) “that a man were 
better be a dog than be subject to those passions and appe¬ 
tites, which possess all unjust, and ambitious, and tyrannical 
personsbut he confesses, “ that they who are so trans¬ 
ported, and have entertained such wicked designs as are 
void of all conscience, must not think to prosecute them by 
the rules of conscience, which was laid aside, or subdued, 
before they entered upon them; they must make no scruple 
of doing all those impious things which are necessary to 
compass and support the impiety to which they have devot¬ 
ed themselvesand therefore he commends Cmsar Borgia 
for “ not being startled with breach of faith, perjuries, and 
murders, for the removal of those men who he was sure 
wpuld cross and enervate the whole enterprise he had re? 
solved, and a^cted himself to ; and blatnes those usurpers, 
who had macWlhemselves tyrants, for hoping to support a 
government by justice, which they had assumed unjustly, 
and which having wickedly attempted,'*tj)^y manifestly lost 
by not being wicked enough.” The' common old adage, 

“ that he who hath drawn his sword against his prince, 
ought to throw away the scabbard, never to think of sheath¬ 
ing it again,” hath never been received in a neighbour cli- 

• 

' Our historian was the first sober and virtuous writer I know of 
who has done this fair justice to the eharaeter of MsehiaTol,—W. 
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mate ; but hath been looked upon in the frolic humour of 
that nation, as a gaiety that manifests a noble spirit, and ' 
may conduce to many advantages, and hath been controlled 
by some wonderful successes in this age, in those parts, 
which.used not to be so favourable to such attempts; yet 
without doubt the rule will still hold good; and they who 
enter upon unwarrantable enterprises, must pursue many 
unwarrantable ways to preserve themselves from the penalty 
of the first guilt. 

Cromwell, though the greatest dissembler living, always 
made his hypocrisy of singular use and benefit to him and 
never did any thing, how ungracious or imprudent soever it 
seemed to be, but what was necessary to the design ; even 
his roughness and unpolishedness, which, in the beginning of 
the parliament, he atfected contrary to the smoothness and 
complacency, which his cousin, and bosom friend, Mr. Hamb- 
den, practised towards all men, was necessary ; and his first 
public declaration, in the beginning of the war, to his troop 
when it was first mustered, “ that he would not deceive or 
cozen them by the perplexed and involved expressions in his 
commission, to fight for king and parliamentand therefore 
told them, “ that if the king chanced to be in the body of 
the enemy that he was to charge, he would as soon discharge 
his pistol upon him, as any other private person; and if their 
conscience would not permit them to do the like, he advised 
them not to list themselves in his troop, or under his command;” 
which was generally looked upon as imprudent and malicious, 
and might, by the professions the parliament then made, have” 
proved dangerous to him ; yet served his turn, and severed 
from others, and united among themselves, all the furious and 
incensed men against the government, wheth^tcclesiastical 
or civil, to look upon him as a man for their turn, upon whom 
they might depend, aS one who would go through his work 
that he undertook, r^d his strict and unsociable humour in 
not keeping company with the other officers of the army in 
their jollities and excesses, to which most of the superior of- 


' This he observes, bMause, generally speaking, a man got into the 
habit of dissembling neglects to make the best use iSf bis hypocrisy, 
and is besides unable to make (be best use of it, when jt is become 
notorious.—W. 
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ficers under the earl of Essex were inclined, and by which 
he often made himself ridiculous or contemptible, drew all 
those of the like sour or reserved natures to his society and 
conversation, and gave him opportunity to form their under¬ 
standings, inclinations, and resolutions, to his own model. 
By this he grew to have a wonderful interest in the common 
soldiers, out of which, as his authority increased, he made all 
his officers, well instructed how to live in the same manner 
with their soldiers, that they might be able to apply them to 
their own purposes: whilst he looked upon the presbyterian 
humour as the best incentive to rebellion, no man more a 
presbyterian ; he sung all psalms with them to their tunes,* 
and loved the longest sermons as much as they ; but when 
he discovered that they would prescribe some limits and 
bounds to their rebellion, that it was not well breathed, and 
would expire as soon as some few particulars were granted 
to them in religion, which he eared nofc for; and then that 
the government must run still in the same channel; it con¬ 
cerned him to make it believed “ that the state had been 
more delinquent than the church, and that the people suffer¬ 
ed more by the civil than by the ecclesiastical power; and 
therefore that the change of one would give them little ease, 
if there were not as great an alteration in the other, and if 
the whole government in both were not reformed and alter¬ 
ed which, though it made him generally odious, and irre- 
conciled many of his old friends to him ; yet it made those 
who remained more cordial and firm : he could better com¬ 
pute his own strength, and upon whom he might depend. 
This discovery made him contrive the model of the army ; 
which was th^ most unpopular act, and disobliged all those 
who first coWived the rebellion, and who were the very 
soul of it; and yet, if he had not brought that to pass, and 
changed a general, who, though not very sharpsighted, would 
never be governed, nor applied to aij^ thing he did not like, 
for another who had no eyes, and so would be willing to be 
led,* all his designs must have come to nothing, and he re- 

' This may be understood cither literally, or figuratively. In the 
figurative sensAhe expression is very elegant.—W. 

* A very just character of the two generals,—W, 
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maked a private colonel of horse, not considerable enough 
to be in anj 6gure upon an advantageous composition. 

After all the successes of his new model, he saw his army 
was balanced by that of the Scots, who took themselves to 
have equal merit with the other, and was thought to have 
contributed no less towards the suppression of the king,‘than 
that under Fairfax had done ; and after all the victories,'and 
reduction of the king to that lowness, desired still a compo¬ 
sition, and to submit again to the subjection of the king: nor 
was it yet time for him to own or communicate bis resolu¬ 
tion to the contrary, lest even many of those who wished the 
extirpation of monarchy, might be startled at the difficulty of 
the enterprise, and with the power that was like to oppose 
them. He was therefore first to incense the people against 
the Scottish nation, “ as being a mercenary aid, entertained 
at a vast charge to the kingdom, that was only to be paid 
their wages, and to bq dismissed, without having the honour 
to judge with them upon what conditions the king should be 
received, and restored; the accomplishing whereof ought 
to be the peculiar glory of the parliament without a rival, and 
that the king might owe the benefit wholly to them.” And 
this W'as as popular an argument as be could embark himself 
in, the whole kingdom, in general having a great detestation 
of the Scots; and they who most desired the king’s restora¬ 
tion wished that he might l^jtve as little obligation to them as 
was possible, and that they might have as little credit after¬ 
wards with him. With this universal applause, he compelled 
the Scottish army to depart the kingdom, with that circum¬ 
stance as must ever after render them odious and infamous. 
There now seemed nothing more dangerous and, destructive 
to the power and interest of the English army, k so general 
a discontent throughout the kingdom, than a division, and 
mutiny within itself; that the common soldiers should erect 
an authority distinct froI|F their officers, by which they would 
choose to govern against their superior commanders, at least 
without them, and to fancy that they had an interest of their 
own severed from theirs, for the preservation whereof they 
were to trust none but themselves; which ha^ never been 
heard of before in any army, and was looked jipon as a pre¬ 
sage of the ruin of the whole, and of those who had adhered 
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to them; and yet, if he had not raised this seditious spirit in 
the army, he could not have prevented the disbanding some 
part of it, and sending another part of i] into Ireland, before 
the Scots left Newcastle; nor have been able to have taken 
the king from Holmby into the hands of the army, after the 
Scots'were gone. And after all his hypocrisy towards the 
king and his parly,' by which he prevented many inconveni¬ 
ences which might have befallen him, he could never have 
been rid of him again so unreproachfully, as by his changing 
his own countenance, and giving other cause to the king to 
suspect the safety of his person, and thereupon to make his 
escape from the army; by which his majesty quickly became 
a prisoner, and so was deprived of any resort, from whence 
many mischiefs might have proceeded to have disturbed his 
counsels. How constantly he pursued this method in his 
subsequent actions, will be observed in its place. 

Contrary to this the presbyterian Scots proceeded, in ail 
their actions after their first invasion in the year 1640, and 
always interwove some conditions in their counsels and trans¬ 
actions, which did not only prove, but, in the instant, might 
have been discerned to be, diametrically opposite to their 
public interest, and to their particular designs. It is very 
true, that their first invasion, saving their breach of alle¬ 
giance, might have some excuse from their interest. They 
were a poor people, and though many particular men of that 
nation had received great bounties, and were exceedingly 
enriched in the court of England by king James and the pre¬ 
sent king, yet those particular men, who had been and then 
were in the court, were, for the most part, persons of no 
interest in Scotland; nor was that kingdom at all enriched 
by }be conjunction with this; and they found themselves 
exposed to some late pressures, which were new to them, 
and which their preachers told them “were against con¬ 
science, and an invasion of their religict)from which they 
had vindicated themselves so rudely and unwarrantably,’ that 

' Of all Cromwell’s acts of hypocrisy, this here mentioned to the 
king is the most questionable. The king was as insincere with him 
as he could be whh the king.—W. 

‘ The forcing episcopacy upon them.—W. 

’ The first invasion of England.—W. 
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^ they might well expect to be called to an account hereafter, 
if those persons, whom thdy had most provoked, retained 
their interest still with the king, and in his councils; from 
whom they were promised to be secured, and to be well 
paid for their pains, if they would, by marching into Eng¬ 
land with an army, give their friends their countenance to 
own their own grievances, and so to procure relief and se¬ 
curity for both kingdoms. In this enterprise, the success 
crowned their work they were thought a wise and a reso¬ 
lute nation ; and after an unbloody war of above a year, 
they returned into their country laden with spoils and great 
riches; and were liberally rewarded, as well for going out, 
as for coming into England. But from their return from this 
expedition, their whole true interest consisted in, and de¬ 
pended upon, an entire adhering to the king, and vindicating 
bis honour and interest from all assaults; and their being 
suborned afterwards (when the king was in a hopeful way to 
have reduced his rebels to their obedience, by the strength 
and power of his arms) to make a second invasion of the 
kingdom,^ was a weak and childish engagement, directly op¬ 
posite to their interest, except they had at the same time a 
resolution to have changed their own government, and for 
ever to have renounced subjection to monarchy, (which was 
never in their purpose to do,) or to withdraw’ it from the 
present king. When hiss majesty had trusted them so far 
(which they had never reason to expect) as to put his royal 
person into their hands, and thereby given them an oppor¬ 
tunity to redeem themselves in the eyes of the world, and 
to undo some part of the mischief they had done, it was 
their interest to have joined cordially with him, and firm¬ 
ly to have united themselves to his parly in vindication of 
the law, and the government established; and if they had 
not had the courage at that time to have looked the English 
army in the face, as apparently they had not, it had been 
their interest to have retired with the king in the head of 
their army into Scotland ; and, leaving good garrisons in 
Newcastle, Berwick, and Carlisle, all which were in their 

' The second invasion.—W. 

“ This which he calls the second was indeed the third .—W. 
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(possession, to have expected a revolution in England from 
the divisions amongst themselves, and from some conjunction 
with a strong body of the king’s English party, which would 
quickly have found themselves together; and the delivery 
of the king up, besides the infamy of it, was, in view, de¬ 
structive to all that could be thought their interest. 

After all this, when they found themselves cozened and 
deceived in all the measures they had taken, and laughed at 
and despised by those who had deceived them, to have a 
new opportunity to serve the king, and then to insist upon 
such conditions as must make it impossible for them to serve 
him effectually, w'as such a degree of sottishness, and a de¬ 
praved understanding, that they can never be looked upon 
as men who knew what their interest was, or what was ne¬ 
cessary to advance their,own designs. And yet we shall be 
obliged to observe hoW incorrigibly they adhered to this 
obstinate and froward method, in all the transactions they 
afterwards had with the king; all which turned, as it could 
not but do, to their own ruin, and the destruction of that 
idol they adored, and paid their devotion to. But it is time 
to return to our discourse, from whence this tedious digres¬ 
sion hath misled us. 

All designs and negociations, abroad and at home, being 
in this state and condition, the king remained under a strict 
and disconsolate imprisonment, no man being suffered to 
speak with him, and all diligence used to intercept all letters 
which might pass to or from him ; yet he found means some¬ 
times, by the affection and fidelity of some inhabitants of the 
island, to receive important advertisements from his friends; 
and to write to and receive letters from the queen; and so' 
he informed her of the .Scottish transaction, and of all the 
other hopes he had ; and seemed to take much pleasure; and 
looked upon it as a good omen, that in that desperate low¬ 
ness of his fortune, and notwithstanding all the care that was 
taken that none should be about him but men of the most 
barbarous and inhuman tempers and natures, void of all re¬ 
verence towards God and man, his majesty’s gracious dispo¬ 
sition and generous affability still wrought upon some soldier, 


i Presbytery.—W.' 
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or other person placed about-ljiin, to undertake and perform, 
some offices of trust, in conveying papers to and from him. 
So great a force influence had natural duty; or some 
desperate men hid so much craft, and forecast, to lay out a 
little application that might bring advantage to them in such 
a change as they neither looked for, nor desired. For many, 
who did undertake to perform those offices, did not make 
good all they promised; which made it plain, they were 
permitted to get credit, that they might the more usefully 
betray.' 

In the parliament, there was no opposition or contradic¬ 
tion in any thing relating to the public; but in all those 
transactions which concerned particular persons, with re¬ 
ference to rewards, preferments, or mailer of profit, men 
were considered according to the party they were of; every 
day those received benefit who lii|| appeared most to ad¬ 
here to the army; the notorious presbyterians were re¬ 
moved from all places of profit and authority, which vexed 
them, and well prepared and disposed them to be ready 
for revenge. But the pulpit-skirmishes were higher than 
ever; the presbyterians, in those fields, losing nothing of 
their courage, having a notorious power jn the city, not¬ 
withstanding the emulation of the independents, who were 
more learned and rational \ who, though they had not so 
great congregations of the common people, yet infected, and 
were followed by, the most substantial and wealthy citizens, 
and by others of better condition. To these men Cromwell 
and most of the officers of ^ army adhered, with bitterness 
against the other. But the divinity of the time was not to 
be judged by the preaching, and congregations in churches, 
which were now thought not to be the fit and proper places 
for devotion and religious assemblies, where the bishops had 
exercised such illimited tyranny, and which had been pollut¬ 
ed by their original consecrations. Liberty of conscience 

' It appears from the letters between Cromwell and Hammond, 
which passed during the king’s close confinement in Carisbrook-cas- 
tle, lately published, that his majesty was perpetually betrayed by those 
in whom he then put a confidence to carry on the correspondence be¬ 
tween him and his friends to facilitate his escape.—W. 

• They certainly were so. 8uob as Goodwin, Owen, &c.—W. 
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was now become the great charterand men who were in¬ 
spired, preached and prayed when and where they would. 
Cromwell himself was the greatest preachgr; and most of the 
ofiScers of the army, and many 'common soldiers, showed 
their gifts that way. Anabaptists and quakers grew very 
numerous, with whom the independents concurred so far as to 
join with them for the utter abolishing of tithes, as of Judai- 
cal institution; which was now the patrimony of the presby- 
terians, and therefore prosecuted by one party, and defended 
by the other, with equal passion and animosity. And if any 
man could have been at so much ease as to have beheld the 
prospect with delight, never was such ascene of confusion, as 
at this time had spread itself over the face of the whole 
kingdom. 

During all this time^the prince remained at Paris under 
the government of his Wther, exercised with that strictness, 
that though his highness was abov^ the age of eighteen years, 
he never put on his had;before the queen; nor was it desir¬ 
ed that he should meddle in any business, or be sensible of 
the unhappy condition the royal family was in. The assign, 
ation which was made by the court of France for the better 
support of the prince, was annexed to the monthly allowance 
given to the queen, and received by her, and distributed as 
she thought fit; such clothes and other necessaries provided 
for his highness as were thought necessary; her majesty de¬ 
siring to have it thought that the prince lived entirely upon 
her, and that it would not 'vith the dignity of the 

priftce of Wales to be a penswBer to the king of France. 
Hereby none of his highness’s servants’ had any pretence to 
ask money, but they were to be contented with what should 
be.allowed to them; which was dispensed with a very sparing 
hand; nor was the prince himself ever master of ten pistoles 
to dispose as he desired. The lord Jermyn was the queen’s 
chief officer, and governed all her receipts, and he loved 
plenty so well, that he would not be without it, whatever 

' It appears from hence how well the noble author understood what 
Dr. Jer. Taylor at that time so well taught.—W. 

’ Who wrote the memoirs of his own tirae,uot long since published, 
acknowledges, that he was very certain that the queen had a child by 
Jermyn.—W. 

VoL. V. 
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others suffered, who had been more acquainted with it. All 
who had any relation to the prince, were to implore his aid; 
and the prince h^seif could obtain nothing but by him; 
which made molt persons of honour of the English nation 
who were driven into banishment, as many of the nobility 
and chief gentry of the kingdom then were, choose to make 
their residence in any other place, as Caen, Rouen, and the 
like, than in Paris, where the prince was, and could do so 
little : nor was tl^ economy well liked even in France, nor 
the prince himself so much respected as ho would have been 
if he had lived more like himself, and appeared more con¬ 
cerned in his own mjl^ess. 

When the marquis of Ormond came thither, he was re¬ 
ceived very graciously by the queen, and consulted with in 
all things, being the person most de||nded upon to begin to 
give a turn to their fortune, recixRended to them by the 
king, and of the most universal reputation of any subject the 
king had. He pressed a speedy despatch, that he might 
pursue his designs in Ireland; where he longed to be, whilst 
the affairs of that kingdom were no more taken to heart by 
the parliament, who had yet sent no supplies thither. He 
informed the queen, and the lord Jermyn, of the necessity of 
hastening that work, which they understood well enough by 
the Irish commissioners; who had been there, and had been 
sent back with a million of promises, a coin that court al¬ 
ways abounded with, and made most of its payments in. 

When the queen, who wa^s zealous for the despatch as 
was possible, pressed the ’fRen regent, and the cardinal, 
upon it, she received all the satisfaction imaginable, and as¬ 
surance that all things should be speedily provided; and 
when the marquis spoke first with the cardinal upon the sub¬ 
ject, he found him well disposed; making such ample pro¬ 
mises for a very good sum of money, and such a proportion 
of arms and ammunition, as could be wished. So that he 
thought he had no more to do, but to appoint the place for 
bis embarkation, that those provisions might be sent thither 
to meet him; and that he should be ready to transport him¬ 
self within a very short time ; of which he gave notice to 
those who expected him in Ireland, and prepared all his own 
accommodations accordingly. But he was very much disap- 
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pointed in his expectation; the cardinal was not so confident 
of the recovery of the king’s affairs as to disoblige the par¬ 
liament by contributing towards it; so that ^ter many months’ 
attendance, the winter, which was the seaioh to be made use 
of, was over, and the marquis as far from knowing when he 
should go, as he was whence came thither. 

Having now, contrary to the order fonnerl| observed by 
me, crowded in all the particular passages and important 
transactions of two whole years into this Ij^ok, that I might 
not interrupt or discontinue the relation of the mysterious 
proceedings of the army, their great hypocrisy^, and dissimu¬ 
lation, practised towards the king asi^is party, and then 
their pulling off their mask, and' appeaHng in their natural 
dress of inhumanity and savageness, with the vile artifices of 
the Scottish commissiod|||*to draw the king into their hands, 
and then their low andUn compliadte, and gross folly, in 
delivering him up, and lastly their absurd and merchandly 
trafficking with him for the price of returning, to their alle¬ 
giance, when there was no other way of preserving them¬ 
selves, and their nation from being destroyed, the many wo- 
ful tragedies of the next year, which filled the world with 
amazement and horror, must be the subject of the discourse 
in the next book. 
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Ths temper of the 'natioq|^t this timt^Hb affaire of Ireland during 
the lord Lisle’s bein* tlrere—VValler^ominated general there, but 
opposed by Cromwell|^%ho proposed Lambert—The earl of Hol¬ 
land prepares to rise with the duke of Bucks and others—The Scots 
preparations for an expedition into England-The characters of 
L'anrick and Lautherdale—Th(f!^arliament met in Scotod; and 
their deliberations—Sir M. Langdale and air P. MusgraVi|fl|jkd oth¬ 
ers, treated with by the Scots, and invited into Scotland; whither 
they went—Commissioners sent from the two houses into Scotland 
—The escape of the duke of York beyond sea from St. James’s—Sir 
John Berkley made his highness’s governor in the absence of the 
lord Byron—The chancellor of the exchequer sent for to the prince 
from Jersey—The prince wentinto Holland from Calais—The revolt 
of part of the fleet to the kiu»m Rainsborough-Commotions in 
Kent for the king—RainsbBUgh and some other officers put on 
shore by the seamen—The revolted ships went over to Holland— 
The marquis of Ormond goes out of France into Ireland—The prince 
is received at the fleet—Factions in the prince’s fleet—The prince 
comes into the Downs with the fleet—Thence into the river of 
Thames—Sir M. Langdale surprises Berwick, and sir P. Musgrave 
Carlisle soon after—Lambert inarches against them—The earl of 
Norwich at Maidstone with the Kentish forces-The Kentish army 
marches towards Blackheatb-Cromwell advances against the Scots: 
Fairfax against the Kentish men—The earl of Norwich, and some 
forces, transport themselves into Essex, and fix in Colchester—Fair¬ 
fax besieges them—Factions in the prince’s fleet—It enters the river 
of Thames; takes several ships—Commissioners sent td the prince 
from the city with a petition—The prince writes to the city—The 
parliament prepares a fleet against the revolted fleet, under command 
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of the earl of Warwick—The prioce wfUn to the earl of Warwick 
—Hia answer—The prince went .to sea towards Holland, aAer hav¬ 
ing attempted to fighj the earl of Warwiek-^The earl of Warwick 
foliowt-him towards Holland—Duka Hamiltoi^ters England about 
the middle of July—The duke’s iperch—Sir jIrLangdale a day be¬ 
fore him—Sir M. Langdale gives him an account of the English ar¬ 
my—Sir M. Langdale fightsAd is beaten; and duke Hamilton rout¬ 
ed—The duke taken—Sir Sf^ngdalo taken—The prince comes to 
the Hague—Divisions amoOft& pvincfe of Wale^court—The let¬ 
ter of the parliament of Scotland to the prince—Deliberation in the 
prf&ce’s council about it—The earl of Lauthsrilkle returns into Scot¬ 
land— S*Th. Tildesly retires to Monroe—Monroe having entered 
England, upon Hamilton’s defeat retreats towa||||^ Scotland; sir 
Philip Musgrave to Carlisle—Berwick ^piBiarljsle delivered to tlie 
parliament—Cromwell inarches into Scra||d—Is received at Edin¬ 
burgh—The committee of the Scottish parUam^t order Monroe to 
disband—Cromwell recte|&&r England—Wie Scottish parliament 
being called, condemn^^l^amiltODVengageipent—Jhe earl of 
Holland rises; goes to^^gstop—Is tl|ere! escapes to St. 

Neots, where he is taken—(kilchester WKred —Sir Charles I,ucas 
and sir George Lisle shot to death—Their waracters—'Aebehaviour 
of the city at this tim^They petition for a personal treaty— A com¬ 
mit^ of parliament treats wi^them about it—The parliament de- 
elan|B|r a personal treaty^A committee of both houses sent to the 
ki^^r that purpose in tholbegioning of August—The substance of 
their message to the king—The king’s answer—The vote of no more 
actresses repealed; and the treaty to be at Newport-]-An account of 
tiPiaking of Pontefract castle for the king—Part of the garrison’s 
attempt upon Rainsborough—Pontefract delivered up to Lambert— 
Tke condition of the prince and the duke of York at the Hague, and 
the factions among their foilowe;g|rThe ill condition of the prince’s 
fleet in Holland—The earl of Wqpck with his fleet comes upon the 
coast of Holland—The pgfnceof Wales has the small pox—The af¬ 
fairs of the marquia of Ormond and the lord Inchiquin in Ireland— 
An account of the affairs of the Irish about this time—The charac¬ 
ters of Preston and O’Neile, their chief generals—The pope’s nuncio 
enounands the Irish—The marquiaof Ormond arrives at Kinsale, 
and the pope’s nuncio leaves Ireland—Prince Rupert undertakes the 
command of the prince’s fleet—Sets sail for Ireland in December— 
The commissioners arrive in the Isle of Wight, Sept. 15—The first 
proposition for revoking all his majesty’s declarations, &c.—His ma¬ 
jesty’s answer to it—Dispute concerning the preamble of it—The king 
consents to it—The second proposition concerning religion and the 
church—The king offers a proposition of bis own; which the com¬ 
missioners refuse to send to the houses—The king sends it by mes- 
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Bcnt'ors of his own; but it is votc(! unsatisfactory—Their ministers 
dispute with the king about the-bishops—The king’s conce.ssions on 
this point—The third proposition concerning the militia—The king’s 
answer—This V|^(l by the parliament unsatisfactory—The king 
consents to it with a preamble—At last consents to it without tiio 
preamble—Tho fourth proposition concerning Ireland—Some other 

particulars the king at first sticka^t: bat consents at la.st-Tiie 

commissioners now send tlie king’s own proposition to the parlia¬ 
ment—They^'equire a declaration of the king against the marquis of 
Ormond—His mamsty’s answer—The parliament enlarges the trea¬ 
ty fourteen day^Epnger—The commissioners renew their demand 
about Ormqpd—His majesty’s answer—They urge furtlfth* about the 
church—Thllilng’s answer—The parliament’s votes upon the king’s 
former proposition—||blOthcr prolongation of tiie treaty ..till Nov. 25 
—The declaration d'f the army—The commissioners’ new proposi¬ 
tions against delinquents since Jan. 1648, and others, especially tho 
marquis of Ormond—The king’s ^gj^^Anothcr prolongation of 
the treaty for a day, wl^irein they pjjPmt two propositions more— 
Ono concerning Scotland—To that the king’s answer—The other 
toucliing .the churcl&ftThe king’s final answer—The sum of the 
king’s letter to his son concerning the whole treaty—The conclusion 
of that letter In the king’s own words—An attempt for the king’s 
escape—Osborne accuses Rolph for a design upon tho king^B life— 
The conimi-ssioners’ report of the treaty to the partiamej|B||^ long 
and sharp debate upon it—Sir Harry Vane’s speech concerning it— 
The large romonslrnncc of the army brought to the house by six offi¬ 
cers—The king taken from Carisbrook castle, and carried to Hurst 
castle—Vote of the house of commons thereupon—Another doeSnra- 
tion of the army sent to the house—The general marches for Lon¬ 
don—Vote “ that the king’s answer was a ground for peace”—Many 
of the momliQrs entering intone house seized upon by the soldiers 
—The remaining members vote the contrary to former votes—Vote 
“that those who were absent at the^^egative vote should sit no 
more in the house”—Vote of no more addresses renewed—The ]>ro- 
teetation of the secluded members—Votcil against bybotli houses— 
Votes of the house of commons—A committee appointed by them to 
prepare a charge against the king—The prince of Wales desires tho 
States to intercede with the two houses—Their answer—They send 
an ambassador into England—The queen sent a paper to be deliver¬ 
ed to the parliament; but it was laid aside—The charge against the 
king approved by the commoii.s—Rejected by the lords; who ad¬ 
journed for a week—The door of their Iiouse locked up agoinst the 
day to which they liuii adjourned—The commons constitute a high 
court of justice—Uradshaw made lord president—Lawyers and oth¬ 
er officers appointed—The king sent for from Hurst castle by Har- 
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rison—Tho character of Harrison—The king dines at the lord New¬ 
burgh’s; where was an iiucntioii of making the king’s escape, Imt in 
vain—The king brought to St. James’s—The several consultations, 
before and after tins time, among the oflicers, what to do with the 
king: coneluded to liave him publicly tried^-'-Tlio ))rinc6 sends a 
letter to Fairfax and tlio council of war: which was read in the 
council of war, and laid asidjf—The usage of the king at St. James’s 
—He isbrotigiit to VVc8Uninster-hall,Jan.2()—The sum of his charge 
—What passed the first day of his trial—Disturbanco in the court 
by the lady Fairfax, the general’s wife—Sir H. Mildmay and sir Jolin 
Danvers the only two persons the king kDe\i^Ao5i(les tho olficors of 
the arruj—A summary passing over the rest of the king’s trial—His 
character—His justice and mercy—His devoiion.|infl religion—Ills 
conjugal chastity—He was not very bout^ul—He kept state in Ids 
court—Patient in hearing causes—Feari®, not enterprising—Not 
confident in his own judgment—Lover of the Scottish nation—Ab¬ 
horred debauchery—by his subieca in general when he was 
murdered—The sum oJHp’Character—His funeral—Proclamation 
against proclaiming Chdnes Stuart king—The-commons aholisli the 
house of peers—Vote against the office^ kingship—They make a 
new great seal—Six of their own judgeJl givo up—llow some neigh¬ 
bouring princes took the king’s murder—An oath imposed, callc^l 
the engagement—A new higlv.uourt of justice sits: and several trials 
bef^^.jthcm—-Duke Hamilton first tried—Then the earl of Holland 
—Se carl of Norwicb--The lord Capol—Sir John Owen—All five 
condemned—Duke Hamilton beheaded March 0—Tho earl of Hol¬ 
land the same day—The lord Cupel—The lord Cupel’s character— 
conclusion and character of tho year 1(148. 0. S. - 

If a universal discontent and murmuring of tho three nations, 
and almost as general a detes^tion both of parliament and ar¬ 
my, and a most passionate desire that all their follies and mad¬ 
ness might be forgotte# in restoring the king to all they had 
taken from him, and in settling that blessed government they 
had deprived themselves of,‘ could have contributed to his 
majesty’s recovery, never people were better disposed to erect 
and repair again the building they had so maliciously thrown 
and pulled down. In England there was a general discontent 

' He must mean the monarchy in the enjoyment of its legal rights. 
For as to the administration of it under Charle,s I. the noble author 
hath himself, in the beginning of this History, fairly and honestly 
shewn, that if ever there was a tyranny exercised by a limited mon¬ 
archy, it was exercised by Charles.—W. 
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amongst all sorts of men; many officers and soldiers who had 
served the parliament from the beginning of the war, and giv¬ 
en too great testimonies of their courage and fidelity, and had 
been disbanded upi^ the new model, looked upon the present 
army with contempt, as those who reaped the harvest and 
reward of their labours, and spak&of them and against them 
in all places accordingly: the nobility and gentry who had 
advanced the cisdit and reputation of the parliament by con- 
curringwith it against the king, found themselves totally neg¬ 
lected, and the mfflijt inferior people preferred to all places 
of trust and profit: the presbyterian ministers tall&d very 
loud ; their pa!% appMred to be very numerou8i''an4^he ex¬ 
pectation of an atten^ from Scoltand, and the im^'rtunity 
and clamour from Ireland, for supplies of men and money 
against the Irish, whongrew powcrfuLjaised the courage of 
alt discontented persons to meet ahffiBhfer together, and all 
to inveigh against the army, and the Officers who had corrupt¬ 
ed it. The parliamenKbore no reproach so concernedly, as 
that of “ the want of supplies to Ireland, and that, having so 
great an array without an enemy, they would not spare any 
part of it to preserve that kingdom.” This argumeidylfede 
a new warmth in the house of commons, they who hMj^en 
silent, and given over insisting upon the insolence and prb- 
sumption of the army, which had prevailed, and crushed the^, 
took now new spirit, and pressed the relief of Ireland 
great earnestness, and in order thereunto made great inquJil- 
tion into the expenses of the money, and how such vast sums 
received had been disbursed ; which was a large field, and led 
them to many men’s doors upon whom they were willing to 
be revenged. 

There was a design this way to get the presbyterians agaio 
into power, and that they might get the command of an army 
for the subduing the rebels in Ireland. Cromwell had, fo/ 
the quieting the clamours from thence, got the lord Lisle, eld¬ 
est son to the earl of Leicester, sent under the title of lord 
lieutenant of that kingdom thither, with a commission for five 
or six months. He had landed in Munster, either out of the 
jealousy they had of the lord Inchiquin, or because the best 
part of their army of English were under his command in that 
province. But that expedition gave the English no relief, 
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nor weakened the power or strength of the Irish, but rather 
increased their reputation by the faction and bitterness that 
was between tbe lieutenant and the president, who writ let¬ 
ters of complaint one against the other,W* the parliament, 
where they had both their parties which adhered to them. 
So thrat, the time of his commission being expired, and the 
contrary party not sufferingfit to be renewed, the lord Lisle 
returned again into England, leaving the lord Ineliiquin, whom 
he meant to have destroyed, in the entire possession of the 
command, and ih greater reputation than he was before. And, 
in truth, he had preserved both with wonderful dexterity, ex¬ 
pecting the arrival of the .m^uis of Ormond, and 

every daplnforraing the parliament of life ill condition he was 
in, and jftessiilg for a supply of men and money, when he knew 
they would send neithe^j^. 

Upon the return of tnpird Lisle the presbyterians renew¬ 
ed their design, and caused sir William Waller to be named 
for deputy or lieutenant of Ireland, the fether (over and above 
his merit, and the experience they had had of his service) be¬ 
cause he could quickly draw together those officers and sol¬ 
diers 'HUch had served under him, and were now disbanded, 
and willingly again engage ufider their old general, At 
the'first, Cromwell did not oppose this motion, but consented 
to ifcbeing very willing to be rid both of Waller, and all the 
offieWi who were willing to go with him, who he knew were 
not^is friends, and watched an opportunity to be even with 
him. But when-he saw Waller insist upon great supplies to 
ca with him, as he had reason to do, and when he consid¬ 
ered of what consequence it might be to him and ail his de- 
signi if a well formed and disciplined army should be under 
the power of Waller, and euch officers, he changed his mind; 
and' first set' his instruments to cross such a supply of men 
aira money, as he had proposed; “ the one, as more than ne¬ 
cessary for the service ; and the other, as more than they could 
spare from their other occasions:” and when this check was 
put to Waller’s engagement, he caused Lambert to be pro¬ 
posed for that expedition, a roan who was then fast to the 
same interest he embraced, and who had gotten a great name 
in the army. He formalized so long upon this, that Ireland 
remained still unsupplied, and their affairs there seemed tp be 
in a very ill condition. 
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Tli(! Sonis ;nniip so imicli noiso of (lirir piirjjoscs, oven lie 
fore flioir rommissionei.H left JiOiidon, and'pwr siicli ( onslanl 
advi'i tlspincnts of the iiiipaliciicf' of llicir ciHinlrymoii (o lie 
in anns for liio king, llioiigli Ihc^ made no haste in jinn id- 
iiig for sueh an expedition, that iiolli tiie presliyteiians, win' 
were their cliief coiiesiKindenls, and the royal paityj Im- 
tlionght themselves how they might he ready; the one, that 
they might redeem themselves from tlicir former guilt, and 
the other, that they might not only have a good pait iijg^ree- 
ing the king from his imprisonment, hiil iie aide to presorvi' 
liim in lilieity from any prcsliytorian impositions, w^iicli lliey 
still aiipielicnded the Scots miglit endcasierfi^ ti^'rnpose, 
tlmngh tliey liad no suspicion of tiie engagement,*tlie isle 
of VViglil. 

'I'lie earl of liolland, who had done twice very notnripusU 
amiss, and iiad been, since Ids return from Oxford, nolaldy 
despised liy all persons of credit in the parliament and the 
army, had a mind to redeem his former faults hv a new and 
thorough engagement, lie ha<l much credit hy descent ami 
hy alliance with the preshyterian parly, and was pi ivy to tin- 
undertakings of Scotland, and had c.onstani inlelligeiiflAf the 
advance that was made there. Ills hrnlher, the ear^^Var 
wick, had undergone .some mortiliealion with the re.sf,. and 
had not that authority in the naval alfairs as he had used to 
have, though he was the high admiral of Kngland hy drdi- 
nance of parliament, and had done them exli.iordinary servi¬ 
ces. lie iliil not restrain or endravonr to Suppress the earl 
of 1 lolland’s discontents, but inllamcd them, and promiseffto 
Join with him, as many other.'- of that gang of men diil ; re¬ 
solving that Ihe Scots should not do ail that woik, hin^ 
they would have a share in the merit, 'fhe duke of Tlujlr- 
iiighani, ami his brother, the lord Francis Villiers, wore new¬ 
ly rolurned from travel, and though both under years, were 
strong and active young men, and being, in lespect of Ijfeii 
infancy, unengaged in the late war, and so unhurt hy it, and 
coming now to the possession of huge estates, which they 
thought they were obliged to venture for the i-rown upon the 
first opporluiiity, they fell easily into tlie hiendship of fhe 
earl of Holland, and were ready to emhaik ihemselves io 
his adventure. 'I'he earl had made tender of his resolutions 
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tn Ills old misfrcss the qnncii at I’aiis, who was alwaj'S dis¬ 
posed to trust him, aiul the lord .Icrnipii and lu; renewed 
their fnriiK'r fi iendsliip, the warmlli wheieor had never heeii 
e\lin"iiislicd. 

And a cominission was sent from the ]>rineR to llie earl to 
he jjerinral of an army, that was to he raised for the redemp- 
lion of tlic kinj; liom prison, and to rosloia^ the pariiaiiKMit to 
its froedoni. 'I'lic earl of I’cterlmrongii, ami John itlordaiint 
his brother, the family of the oail of Northampton, and all 
the oflkers who had served the king in the war, with which 
the city of l.omlon and all parts of tho kingdom ahomided, 
applied themselves to tho earl of-Uollaml, and leceived com- 
'“issions from him for several commands. 

This engagement was so well known, and so gcin'ially 
spoken of, that they concluded that the' parli.iment ihirst not 
take notice of it, or wished well to it. And there is no (pie.s- 
lion, never undertaking of sncli a nature was can ied on w illi 
•SO little reservation ; tliere was scarce a county in ijnglaiid, 
in wliicli (liere was not some association (jnlcied into to ap 
Ji^'ar hi arms for tiie king. They who iiad tiie piincip.il cone 
miapffin Wales under tiie jiarliament, .sent to Ihiris tiMli-clan', 
‘jfl&dWf tliey miglit liave supply of arms ami .immuiiilion, 
iSoBfcl^asonalilc snni of money for tiie payment of their gar- 
ii^BS®iey would doelare for tiie king, Inning tiie chiet 
'.p^R.s of those parts in their custody.” 'I'lie lord .lermyn 
/eS^tu-aged'nil tliose oveiiuros witli most positive nnderlak- 
lingj'uml they sliontd ho supplied wilii all tliey exjieeled, 
’Ji’itliin so many days .after tliey .slionld deriare; whicli tliey 
depeniii^.upon, and he, according lo Ids ciisiom, never liioiiglit 
of aft^r; liy which the service niiscarricd, and many gallant 
men were lost 

Ci^ntviW, to whom all these machinations were known, 
ch.o.sn rather tn run the hazard of all tliat sucli a loose com- 
hiiiafion could produce, than, liy seizing upon persons, lo en¬ 
gage tiio parliament in examinations, and in parties ; llie in¬ 
convenience wlicreof lie appielicnded more; liiiding already 
that tiie ])reslyterian party liad so great an iiillueiice upon 
the general, tiiat iie declared to Iiini, “ in; would not marcii 
against tiie Scot.s,” wlioni he liad a good mimi toihavi; visit¬ 
ed licforc their counsels and resolutions were tormed ; and 
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(.'roinwf'll liad loason lu believe, that Fairfax would Ijc firm 
to till' .same mind, even after they should have invaded the 
kingdom. 

All things being in this forwardness in England, it i.s fit to 
inriiiirc how the Scol.s complied with their obligations, and 
wliat expedition they used in raising their army. After the 
coinmissioners’ return from l.ondon, upon the king’s being 
made ])risoiicr in the Isle of Wight, it was long lieforo the 
marquis of Argylo could be prevailed with to cnu.sent that a 
parliaiiicnt .‘ibould be e,ailed. He bad made a last friendshii) 
with Cromwell and Vane ; and knew that in this new stijiu- 
lation with the king, the. Hamiltonian faction was the great 
undei laker, and meant to have all the honour of wbatsnevm- 
should follow. .And yet the duke lived very juivately at h* 
ow n liouso, had ncv^r seen the king, nor went abroad to any 
meeting after hi.s return to .Scotland ; and to those who came 
to him, and to whom that resolution would he grateful, he 
iLScd to speak darkly, and as a man that thought more of re¬ 
venge upon those who had impri.soned him, than of assisting 
the Clown to recover the authority it had lost. Argyle, 
w hose power wa.s ox'cr that violent paity of the clcrgyAxiiic-h’ 
would not deparl from the most rigid clause in the 
and were wilhont any reverence for the king or the mgnaA^ 
<'al government, discerned that he .should never be*alB to' 
hinder the calling of a p,arliameilt, which the people ge'neBly^ 
called for, ami that he should sooner obtain his end b^ 
zling their proceedings, and obstructing their determindlions,^ 
after they should he as.somhied, than by obstinately opposing 
tlieir coming together. S* summons were is.siiejl for the 
convention of a parliament; and they who .ajipcared most 
concerned for the king, and to set him at liberty fiom his 
imprisonment, (which was all they pretended,) \)ere ^le carl 
of l.anriek, hrotlicr to duke Hamilton, and then restored to 
Ills olliee of secretary of Scotland, who had been imprisoned 
at Oxford, and m.adc his escape from thence; and tlie carl of 
l.anllieidale, who liad been with the forwardest liom (he be- 
ginnins: of the rebellion, when he was scaice of age, and 
prosecuted it to the end with mo.st eminent fierceness and 
animosity.. 

They were both men of great paits and industry, though 
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they loved pleasures too; both proud and aiiibilious; tlu^ 
former, miicli the civiller and belter bred, of the better na¬ 
ture, and better judginonl, and an openness and clearness 
more to be trusted and relied upon tlian most men of llial 
nation: the latter, insolent, imperious, llatleiing, and dis¬ 
sembling, fitter for intrigues and contrivances by llie want of 
the ingenuity wliich tlio otlier had, and by the exjierienec 
and practice he had in the committee of both kingduiiis in 
their darkest designs. The former was a man of lionoiir and 
courage; the latter had courage enough not to fail where it 
was alnsolutcly necessary, and no inipedinicnt of honour to 
restrain him from doing any thing tied might gratify any of 
his passions. 

These two were the chief managers and conlrivers to car¬ 
ry on this aiVair;' for though the chancellor, the cail of Low- 
den, had been a commissioner in England, a|d as privy to 
the treaty with the king, and had made as many piufessions 
and protestations of duly to him as they, and indeed was 
willing to perform them, yet he was so obnoxious fur his 
loose and vicious life, which was notorious, tliat lie durst 
not provoke Argylc or (Jie clergy hy dissenting from lliem. 
They used ail the interest and skill they inid, to gel sui h 
elections in the boroughs of members lor the parliament as 
m^it comply with them ; and the people gcner.dly w ere ex- 
c^Sedingly offended, and .ashamed of the infamous deliveiy up 
of the king to the Ffnglish, to which they imputed all (he 
danger that threatened them, and the reproach and inf.iiny 
tliat lay upon their country; and so had great prejmliee to 
all men who were thought to be llie cause of it. 

At the opening of the pailiamcnl, they did all they could 
to inllame the people against ibo army in England ; wliicb, 
they said, “ had forced the parliament tlicre to break the 
treaty between the two kingdoms in their ill usage of the 
king, who was imprisoned by the army, nor was it in the. 
power of the parliament to set him at liberty : that they liad 
now, iijion the mattoi, absolutely deposed him, by not suf- 

‘ 'Phis c’lmrartcr of f-atulcrdHlii aL'rcesoxafttly \v itii lliul wIiIeIi 15nr- 
nel I'ives of him, who knew him well: and witli infainous ail- 
rninistraiion in Scotland, when Charles II. cnipinyed him to introduce 
arhitrury power there. ---W. 
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ieriiig him to perform the ollice of a king, nor permitting any 
of his sul.ijecfs to repair to him; in which the kingdom of 
Scotland was concerned, in that being iiulcpondent upon 
Kngland, and the parliament of England, they were by them 
deprived of their king, and could not he admitted to speak 
with hint, nor his majesty to send to them; which was siicii 
a presumption, and violation of the law of nations, and such 
a perfidious brcacli and contempt of the solemn league and 
covenant, and of the treaty between the two kingdoms, that 
they were bound by all the obligations human and divine to 
he sensible of it, and to redeem tbeir king’s liberty, and 
their own honour, with the hazard of their lives and fortunes 
and all that was dear to them : and thoreforo they desired 
tliat they might enter upon those counsels, which might soon¬ 
est get an army together, which should no .sooner enter 
England, but ^il would find a conjunction from that whole 
kingdom, except only the ?rmy; and that it would then 
quickly appear that the parliaments of both kingdoms desired 
the .same thing, and to live happily under the government of 
the same king.” 

This discourse, urged and seconded by many of (he priii- 
cijial men, was entertained by the rest with so general a re¬ 
ception, th.at Argylc found it would be to no piirjiose directly 
to contradict or oppose it. He saw the election of the knights 
and burgesses had succeeded according to their wishes, and 
that they would concur with whatsoever was pi'oposcd; and 
he Ibuiid likewise that they had wrought upon the greatest 
part of their clergy; who believed all they said to them, 
lie did not therefore oppo.se any thing proposed by them, 
but only desired, “ that they would very well weigh the 
manner of tlioir jirocccding in an affair of so great coiicein- 
ment, which was like to terminate in a bloody war between 
the two kingdoms; which had hitherto proceeded as brclh- 
u'li, and had both reaped great benefit and advantage from 
the conjunction ; and he hoped there was no purpose to 
shake any of those foundatioos which had been laid in the 
vear.s by-gone, wliicli supported that govcrnmunl, and made 
that kingdom happy ; which if dissolved, all the miscluef and 
ly iauuy they had formeily fell and undergone, would break 
in iqioii (iiem with a tonent that should destroy them.” 
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K\ cry body clcclaretS, “ that then; ivas no ])uij)OfC lo swerve, 
in tlic least degree, from what was established for the go¬ 
vernment in either kingdom, by their solemn league and 
•■ovenaiit, which they had in perfect veneration, and looked 
upon it as an obligation upon them to do all that had been 
pr()|)t)scd upon which Argyle acipiiesced as satisfied, not 
doubting but that, in the prosecution of their counsels, he 
■■•liould liiid opportunity enough to obstruct the quick pro¬ 
gress, and lo iutorru|>t the conclusion, and execution. 

The lords who had been in England, and frequciiled 
Hampton Court, whilst the king was there, lo make thnm- 
■selves the more gracious, had treated all the king’s party 
with all manner of cates.ses, and more particularly had much 
applied themselves to those geiitleinen of the north who had 
mo.st eminently served the king, .tnd who had good forlmics 
there to support their interest. Of this kind there were two 
very notable men, sir Marmaduke Langdalc, and sir I’hilip 
Mmsgrave; both men of large and plentiful c.sfates, the one 
in York.sliire, the other in Cumhcrlaml and Westmoreland ; 
who having been in the time of peace cmineiil in their coun¬ 
try in the offices of justices of peace, and dejmty lieiileuanls, 
had, in the beginning of the war, engaged tiieiiis(‘lve\s in 
commands in the king’s army with great reputation ol stout, 
diligeiit, and active officers; and continued lo the end, and 
had not after ajijdicd themselves to make any composition, 
but e.xpected a new opportunity to appear with their swords 
ill their hands. They weto both looked upon by the parlia¬ 
ment, ami the chief officers of the army, with most jealousy, 
a.s men worthy to be apprehended, and who could never he 
induced to comply with them. Tlie Scottish lord.s had not 
heeji .scrupnloiis to lot these two gontlcmon know what they 
intended, and “ that they made no question hut they .should 
engage their whole kingdom and nation lo enter into a pre¬ 
sent war with England on ihc king’s behalf; and therefore 
desired them, by the interest and inliucncc they had upon 
the northern counlie.s, to dispose them to a conjunction with 
them.” And because they knew that they two were too 
notorious to stay with any security about Eoudoii, mucli less 
in llicij own country, they invited them into Scotland, where 
they assured them, “ they should not only he safe, but very 
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welcome; and siioulil be witnesses of their proceedings, and 
have parts of their oyvn.to act in, as soon as tlie season shonki 
be ripe.” , 

Those, genfletiien, though they had been hitherto unhurt, 
and, whilst the army made those professions towards t!ie 
king, had been much courted by the chief oflicers thereof, 
and had been quijrtered'with them as friends, knew well, 
now the mask was off, that if they did not immediately ap¬ 
ply themselves to make their compositions, they should bo 
apprehended, and imprisoned. And therefore, being confi¬ 
dent tliat^the Sfcots would engage for the king, they accejtt- 
ed their invitation, and told them, “ they should quickly fiiHl 
them in Scotland after their own return.” Accordingly, 
after having secyetly spent some lime in their own eountie,-^, 
and directed their friend? to h® in a readiness when they 
should bo called upon, and in the mean time settled a way 
how to correspond together,, they, went into Scotland to 
those who had invited thorn, and were received by them 
with civility cnou;^i. They owned such a warine.ss, in 
respect of the jealousies amopgsf themselves, and the ill art.-^ 
of Argyle, that tbey^desired them. “ for some time to with¬ 
draw to some place,” (which they recommended to them,l 
“and there to remain 'in secret, and under feigned name.s, 
until the calling of the parliament; at which time they 
might come to Edinburgh, and appear in their own likenes.s 
with all freedom.” So after having remained in that piivate 
manner, where they were well treated for some months, 
when the parliament was assembled at Edinburgh, they rc- 
tunicd thither; and were very w^ell looked upon by all that 
know them; which madb them behave themselve.s with the 
more freedom and confidence in their conversation, the fnre- 
mentiont’d lords telling them all they meant to do, and what 
arts they were to use till they could get their army up, to¬ 
wards ^hich they believed they had mastered the greatest 
difficulties. 

Though the Scottish commissioners had withdrawn from 
London, shortly after they had protested loudly against the. 
proceedings of the parliament, both in imprisoning the king, 
and in refusing to give them leave to repair to him, or to 
receive from him any direetions or orders concerning the 
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government of that kiftgdonii'and thoaght to 

provide for their own .secBi;|ty^,,1k| ,qjittHng^fei^ fitstion at 
’London, where they receivedeVery day, nffrpdts, ahd'Iheir 
persons were exposed to contempt; yet theV^ 'WfpVd do soon¬ 
er preparations towards a parliament in Scotland, Ulan com¬ 
missioners were sent from the lords and coinmohs-hf West¬ 
minster to reside at Edinborgb, as. if they hoped to ovcr- 
vofe them there top ; arid it was evident quickly that they 
were not without a strong or' at least an active patty there. 
They were received with . the same shotv of respect, and the 
■sanse care was taken .for thfelr accommodation, as had been 
when they first caffie for-jcoritiiving of the covenant; not 
only-the marquis of Argyle, and his party, very diligently 
visited them, and perfnniip^ Mi’offices of resjpect towards 
them, but even the Haffiijtpniriu’ftfc'tion, and they whp were 
most solicitous to raiM t^e ,hi5a)fi‘4ftended the as officiously 
as others, and mad^i th^'^'^.die.t^lpp.fessions'to preserve the 
peace and amity hetweeh^ffo'^o liatiOnsl ‘ 

That' rigid.:pafty of''the' 4lergy’.wlu.cti' so adored the cove¬ 
nant in the strictest .sense of' the letter, that they did not 
desire to have-atiy mt)te; depen^cnce U'pdn the king, but to 
layhim aside,.and to seffle thO'governtrient without him, as 
their brethren iti •E’tigknd' had troSPlved to do, .were never 
from them,"arid" .wflHri^lytefifeii^dd such.prese arid p,ensit)n.s 
from' fhBi’Ehghih comirii^iotjdrs, as’they were prejjared and 
provided tP<offet tp;theto|a1iM;rnriM\:mone w.as given to make 
them fast friends. ''Ijy4hfe''irieahs , nothing was resolved, or 
proposed in the h)OsLSPritet'’cou'ncils,'tliat was not forthW'ith 
imparted, and made knowh tp's^ipm; and the)' bqh^^ed 
themselves as haughtily and imp^iously, as if they had their 
aimy at hand to Seeond Ihpm."'’They toolt-notice of' the 
resort of so many to Edinburgh, and that there wore many 
amongst them who bad bfeeri ii» arms against the parliament, 
and demanded, “ that they mlght^ either be banished that 
kingdom, or delivered to them to be sent to the parliament.” 

They’ were so cUiuorOUs in this argument, and found so 
much countenance to their clamoflr, thaf they who had in¬ 
vited the English thither, had not the courage to own 
them ; but advised them underhand, “ to absent themselves 
from the town, tilt that storm should be over.” And even 
Vor,. V. 142 
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sir Marm?4uk<S;iiliM)g4aleVi.iPS4[-i#;|^,^;i['Musgr»te( w 
over atid a)jo¥fe#ll{fi]3 af London, 

the Scottish had',lo; cj)o|et with as they pafeed 
through'th^i'JitwthetTi. parts' hoii) 0 '^aitoj»[: and had then con- 
fcrreiJi^it^ them, ahd deaired[4K^hif‘<. to Jrrepar^ d^ things 
with' tfieilf^lMiBpds fot'dhf Berwick and C 

when the ddason. thej would hasten 

their joiiinej into:'Scd|ahd, tliat|i^|^v^i^^ be- out of dan¬ 
ger •■of:''j;h^riso^dhi^|^ desired, 

‘‘ekhefc-fe [withdra^^^^^^ of to keep their 

chambers''there, ah^ i1ot''© 'hh%lj^ 'ahthad,, their army 
should be;[nais'ed,'Bnd sachiV^enehal made choice of as 
would tah&i hard of ■theff' fWfdhtion.’^ And they, did hot 
coheeal ftom them, that^they^imad.p'no doubt but that duke 
Hamilton shouW be that'idheytif;-[^jbp often conferred with 
theth in private, and alwdys-f^Sili-ed lheih,':“ thatitvhatever 
was, in that htat^’ihd'sea^nliR^gMdd, of., the covenant, 
which was very necessary- ^'fehg' tjfii’h-' desighS to pass, ho 
should be ho sooner-jny.fiif^'imthe command,his friends de¬ 
signed iorhim, jhah-'lie'htwird'-niahifest his resolution to join 
with the king^s‘'pkrtyi;hj^'fi6',trad .i of the crown, 

without which ■Hd'cd|W?hp|^%rK^^^ in England r” 
and he dcSiied theth^ ’'‘ifidh^'they’'«aw' iit|le,appearance 
yet of .raising an a/my schifSh wohltf bp as ‘^dh 'finished as 
begun, by the methdd- ihey we*^ apeustoraed-'^u^ that 
they would write very earnestly to their friends in England 
to begin, as soon as ftrght bt; 69 jpMcute the ildSigns they 
had laidj in as n ny pdrts ot the -fen^dnm as'they could, 
upon fopfidence that theyj^oilkf receive relief before they' 
could;})d'''' dppressedj’L; \® they writ* to 

the y(iieehj and in a readi¬ 

ness to be with^fhe^^iilil^tther'thpe their 'afmy should be 
ready;ty !Bafch ;.' -tdh^^il^t*‘S^i^ be by the 

begii&g bf May;‘’ ' '|^^yhtbh|eyeral advertisements, be¬ 
ing comtnhnieated in Ed^add, fdfuhd a people too ready to 
give credit to what WM- jii-Omised^^ the work 

sooner than they ought tb have done ; and yet they were 
hastened by sdch accidefits'[4s,.in truth, tnade their appear¬ 
ance even necessary. 

The king, whilst he was at Hampton Court, when he fore- 
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saw that the army rtouW not ppi^y with Ke once be¬ 
lieved, and resolved to get hin»|self*t)ut of tltdr bandsj bad, as 
is mentioned Jbefdre, directed the duke of York, tvijo was of 
years to be trusted with the secret, “ that, whdtf^a fit oppor¬ 
tunity shoold be offered, he should make his escape into the 
parts beyond the seas; and follow the directions of his mother:” 
and about this time, whep^so much action was expected, which 
probably might produce'many alterations, his majesty, in all 
places, found some way^to .advertise the duke, <' that it would 
be a very proper Season (or him to make his escape.” The 
person Who was intrusted to contrive it was colonel Bamfield, 
a maii of an active and insimlating nature, and dexterous 
enough in bringing any thing to pass that he had the managing 
of himself. Hn had nbw' bd'relation to the'king’s service , 
he had served the kfhg,tn tho' la(d war as a colonel of foot, 
and had not behitved hiWseK so well in it, gs tedraw any sus¬ 
picion lipon ^piseirifdm thb omer party, and was in tiuth 
much more convotsant'with the presbyterian party than with 
the king’s. So that his repair Often to the place where the 
duke of York apd the other children were, dtew nothing of 
suspicion upon him. 

The dnlce and l^is Brother and sister were then kept at St. 
James’s, wheye thoy, had the flberfy^of the garden and park 
to walk apil dsercise<h|nisoJve»in/and lords, and ladies, and 
other persOWtof cbBjJitiftrl, wfere notjestrarned from icsoit- 
ing thitherto yirft them-, fn this manner Bamfield had been 
sometimes thereand‘ai|,^pbe Had informed the duke what he 
was to do, and found op^^VfwO more to be ti listed between 
ihem, that he might not become Suspected by being observ¬ 
ed to speak too often With him, hp provided a small vessel to 
be ready about the custom-hovj^, and to have its pass for 
Holland, and then advertised the dpfce to be ready in the 
close of an evening, wheh playing, as he used to do, with the 
other children, in a room froffl.whende there was a pair of 
stairs to the garden, he might, nntafcen notice of, get thither; 
from whence there was a door into (he park; wheic Bamfield 
would meet him. And this was so well adjusted, that the 
duke came at the hour to the place; where the other met 
him, and led him presently where a coach was ready, and so 
carried him into a private house; where he only stayed whilst 
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he put oh for him ; and 

presently, wi0|ifehhhi^^||f;‘di^;^.w^n[ti a'phir of oars 
that waa;^iip|5f apd.w^ board 

the 

ly 81^4 without ahy man 

of the 6h^--haVioV;,li|o[ i§[ast they 

carried.^ 

Thp dpke, ag soofiia^he aitd in a lodging, 

resolving h'd ldhgef'.l^jiUSe h{s' tV|8ikn^8 habit, stayed there 
till he advertisedihi|'hf8|er,',the of Orange, of 

his arriVa) ;'\vho (joicHy ^re to all such things 

as were, necessi|jV^|)Khisiretooye the Hague; from whence 
the queen ^va^4hfdfe6^.j,4|'d to'Knew as soon alrnost where 
he was, a's she.Vljd of bis-;e^|^ffroin The prince 

was ndt yet ready foi h*d?thjWi!|Vd|[nflf‘.^^ it resolved which 
way he shMd.| 9 |,>QitSit^t^Si'.thal'the diike 
should, for the |ihese|tV,yst^^^^'P^d6i.wit^'hi3 sister, till 
further reSolutiondih?ghi-^.®Vt®iiKhti though the service 
which Banifield bad',jhStfeittf^i^ftfi't'ery rvell esteemed, yet 
they thoughf 'fte Inakitii^^&^lgrhdm of liis bedchamber woiild 


be an ample ree9jn|^j|lgf^^diilytyt was necessary to put a 
person.of a betfefif^^l^^^Jtl^^highnMs, who might have 
a auperior[eOJ|dhiah[d'i™«s¥h'A.a^™yse'jrtiSrit?r;>'aoH hftpansp ftie 
lord Byroh, WAd lp 
by the king, was tl 
junotuTe to. appear hh' 

John Berkfgy was ae^K 
as govsrhor in thq 

o£^|iS|fe|i .rtving, inyKCvr^the^ 

^’Jw^'lord; secret part Of all 

these',i^t^gUgl.ji,®^^^^^^^d|it}tofV''tfu8(ed by those 
whd troiifd hbt;.^fcrag;!^^^wlsfey{eriah8i'nor communi¬ 
cate ifreih ;j}urpo'se^rpflV‘fe^?!^l*^ton;,%, the chancellor of 
the excheguer, iVhfr refh^erf si^ffn Jer8e|rij'the hopes he had 
of a good conjune^fgj'arid his ot<dv-'rMrfuii|on to embark him¬ 
self in that attemiit, as gO;^Us be ripe*, and had 

signified tho„king’s cdnii^^ ;|d him,‘‘''that as soon as the 
chancellor should hd: y H|^oa' the prince, he 

should without delay obey Ine iinitodns 1” and the klhig had 


.,__^iSe1^adtsi' and because the 
of York 
r'ald^^'lgdhe con- 
hitni' sir 

i^yfpy^atiiyujpfn the duke, 
tbt^ Dvhich Bamfield 
f^[i|he man he hated 
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likewise writ to the qeeea very positively‘t tlrat when it 
should be necessary for the prince to rempv^^pnt of France, 
the chancellor should have notice* of it^ and^^la required to 
give his attendance ujlon the person of his roysJl'A’lghness, in 
the_ condition he had fcrmerly done, not witho'otijqnta blam¬ 
ing the queen for entertaining any prejudice against him.” 
About the beginning nf May, in tho year 1648, the lord Ca- 
pel, who had always'corresponded with the chancellor, and 
informed him of the state of affairs, and all that concerned 
himself, Writ to •him,’“.that all tilings were now so ripe, that 
he believed the prinpe w^mld not find it fit to remain longer 
in France ; and. thereupon 'tbojurcd him that he would be 
ready, if he should be sentJor, as he was confident he would 
be, to attend upon, his hjghnqssi^hich, ho said,_aU the king’s 
friends expected be sl^uld dp; and which he was resolved to 
do as soon as the prtno^’shtjglil he out of JFiance, though he 
shoqld,receive n«‘oc4br-,qSi^^p'Uen so lo do. 

About the midijle pf the qfleen, according to his 
majesty’s cOiptoand, sept to tbe:chancellor of the exchequer 
to Jersey, commanding, j^thafhie would wait upon the prince 
in the Louvre,at Paris,” upon a day that' was past before the 
letter came to his hands. But .he (.no sooner received the 
summons, thaij he .beloqki hfmSelf to' the journey, and to 
transport.hitnaelf|dl|?^,|{oxteanj^) v^gfo, after he was land¬ 
ed, hq madq^Whftt 'hask'hOj. could to Caen} supposing he 
should*the^a Jind sec^etmy'Jfltchi^akj who had given him no¬ 
tice, “ that he bad recj)ye.(I fhc' ^pae* command.” When he 
came to dagp, bg /qitnd-ffo'^qdKetary’s lady there, but him¬ 
self was gone \a tp Cottiogton, and intend¬ 

ed to stay there till the,jOther.^pld arrive, and to consult 
•together Ibers.upoh ihqilidurthtN^ gurney. The old earl of 
Bristol, who had lived?'ll^|^;at^0|«P)jWa9 gone with the 
secretary to Bouen, haylii^jj|6(qii^ii^' riSqPivptf the same sum¬ 
mons with the others tpratte^.-tlip; prince at the Louvre. 
The chancellor hastened, to Bbupn, wherp be found the loid 
Cottington, who had Still the of^ce and -proccdency of lord 
Ipgh treasurer of E||land, the earl of Bristol, and secrotaiy 
Nicholas, who were^ll his very gtmd friends, and very gUd 
of his arrival. They had Wqeived advertisement, the day 
beforh, that the ptinep^ With" all bis small train, vvas passed 
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by lowsrds Calais;” and <Ji«ectioii ^,seiit, f‘ that the chan- 
i-ellot’, whom ^they snppowd tp h® ayay, an^ Ihe rest, 
should stay at Eduen, ^’fhey Should 4ehB}»e new Qfders 
from Calais^ where his royal,blues's ayAh¥ tahe new mea¬ 
sures what^ ho was to doi”- they dthS'ed tdgether at 
Rouen, where there, were dt the ?aiilh,tlnie ve?y tnany Eng¬ 
lish of quality in their own cbnditiohy'who weye .driven out 
nl England, as well as they^ fhr iMt hdelity to the king, 
and had brought somdwhat withf’'tTOd ^ Iheir support 
abioad, till they might* open son^^t^_,,^nge return to 
their own country. In the m^aiit^luitie |fey lived very de¬ 
cently together in thit city; whdr4 titere well esteem¬ 
ed. The way between Rrfuen^^^ d^S^tS Was. so dangerous 
without a yery strong ionVoy, day passed without rob¬ 
beries and tuurders, so that tfey ^erci.^’d of thoir order not 
to stir from,thence, tilt thley.’^ddM'flofive a v.ery psiti- 
cnlar direction from’the few dsys thsy 

received advico,'" that eoon as he came 

to Calais, put himself On that be found there 

bound foi Holland, whence th^^ty0e,'to hear fthm him, hoW 
they should dispose of Ihesjimhv^t”' Whereupon they all 
icsohod to remove.ffpni |l0Vieh JtO Dieppe, from whence 
they might embark fhpnit®j[|^ fe’lfetiand'jlthey saw cause, 
the ways by lundj iti hdth^fl^ h'rencji and the 

Spanish armies wel'C datogerqus. 

Die night before te^dcretary 

leccived notice by that iimf’wifc was 

at the point of de'ath^ Obliged to return 

to Caen, and tbe 'loitf pdlihj^tmyjSa ftjf Bristol, and 
the chancellor set forward, feysfApy.™*' Dieppe- 
Thf. plince’s remoy^,I^,Pj^'hh.au6h a sudden, pro- 
(ceded from an that was yery extraor¬ 

dinary, and Ido^pAThe parSa- 
ment had,prepared, a good fleet of ten 

or a dozefi ships fordne stfmtner and appointed Rains- 
Ijoroiigh admiral thereof; whpbad b$eo bred at sea, 
niul was the son of aii eminept cointt||pider at sea, lately 
(lead , but he himself, from thw time «^he new model, had 
been an officer of foot <« the a|njyjbnd was a cofooel of spe¬ 
cial note and aucount, and o^.Otsm.nfoft’s chief .eddfidents. 
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Which th[e\<vaj’l of War^jick much, ai;^;di|^|6d him 

to concurrence wjtK B{»>. brother. And cajR,t^ Batten was. 
as much .nnsaU^fied, tntho. hadt so gr{it||i*k part ih the 
first alien.atiflg;^hiait}eet^an|d|,lhe .affeationsof '^^^ameh frhui 
the king, Had foenr'tiieif vico.adniir^sibri&^ 
and the: ^ierson npofi' )wbom;:,tJte;^ [irincipall^’T^^ 
Rainsborou^,jas tong^M ,hg i^kihed! in tlie liavy, had been 
under his eariand he well knew that 

this man was of :iihis:flcet,', befeause they, 
being presb)ft.gi|||j;t|Mj| I,ave no'^ergdit or in8(mhie U])on 
it; which nJaAeji^^^^Citpjj's'/Chobgh that the''seamen 
should.', not be ;'vi?|^,^^^?^Uh'ithe. alteration; .and they 
lo(^ml:;upon R^hsl^^j^ ieiajllbatdiad fbrsajlen them, 
add prOftited ti||?J^®^|i^^teja|l;Wrvlce; the seamen 
are ® people, 

fidree'nnA'ralfe^^Rffil W MiMs^eyer they' resolve or 
gre inclined ih'pdrsuing it, and 

jckloOS iOf tho^ are governed to- 

day, ;,Thesa;hl'cn, discontent of the 

people, and tilt,obeyed by the 

power of the Army; :|oth<j^^^>j^^|nont .were 'grorvn 
very odioUs to thfeihi'A^IK^fe^^ltoch ..discourse of an 
array from .kingdom, tbey 

concluded, that and then remcm. 

bering;:tteitdMTd?kl^^fl6t ^^^W a8fetepfdamble to the 
losff'bf' ®lae, and the 

cause of a}imltf.:i^^^^^^^Mi^^%^nuld'be a glorious 
thing to thofi)^ if to his majesty’s re- 

.storation by .-'This Was an Agitation 

among the to.; any 

officer of the' (j[iird|ty;i^kiip8lpjfM jnelination 

was muchttopt^din 'tlt^M%^^^-|ll|pnsitioh in Kent 
to an insurredffpn for ’thsf^^^.^^||j 5 |>scii»eigeDtlemen’s 
coming on board-ifhe sjujpij costnm of that 

country ; who fdi|i4^Cjj%i^'gO^^lkpoW)^ thb Acamen 
by all the ways ' 

' At this very tifpffflfeappeared-ggtrdfajly throughout Kent 
the same indigeat^^^ction W .tbgAtingi and inclination to 
serve hiroj as; th^ir^iBineh, and was conducted 

with much leas'order,‘ajjdeaoiii^j . neither, the one nor the 
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other haying bfcen designed l>y th^ who tocdt oare of the 
king’s a)raii'3||!&d .who 4 ,!dgj^'^ msorrectldns which 

They knew no- 

■'’Si, this dutemper among 

the ?e.?^{ht)|fgh th.ej',yfisrihot ylfthout some hope, that, 
upoa othdr.^MMuiioas, som^yligt fniin likewise fall out at 
sea to the advantage of the hiDs'it.iPrs. They had some 

expectationTiideed frohi Kent,~wfej§;Ojey.hnew the people 

were generally well afifeefed, atid^iegeitdk upon two or three 
gentlewen of that cpurttjj, who hgd,heeh^o®egrs in the king’s 
army, ?pd resolved'to.bn'ttg.in'sdbh Itopps of horse, when 
occasion should be.ri^fe; hahlt 'ivas'rtaolved that the Scottish 
army shbnld he cnteredfthe -klhgdhm, to which the pailia- 
meat army wai,l<5 bd u^oji %|rf{tiwaids them, before 
they would ha’ve an^'p|pe&li.^i0Src8 in the parts near 

London ; and then-th?y^4eIi^>tJ,»'^'^# and city 
would fise together, \.,/ipa:;#afe.gh‘a4nien of Kent who 
were privy to any L,„don to avoid 

alt cabals in their ttaLWhat no^feil out there, 

was by mere chanee.atid.dcdidenf, that could never be fore¬ 
seen, or prevented. 

There happened to same jivvial meeting in Kent about 
hat time, one I#-. «;y{mngef brother of a good 

family in Norfolk, fci#s party, 

jesty’s service, Ih^toliakent, 

and by a cowt at ^ 

prison till the en^ o^l^^^^Set.heUiherty, as one 

a^y ^ht with him 

ned toa %'Of teheingheir to one 

n, d6i)Wry)ibt'’was to expect 

the inhen^aeeftdm= th*,farourof aa.oldki'ttere grandfather 
who for the peesent'hiept the youag'^ebd^-from running in’ 
to any excess; the'mothet .rf the Irtdy being of as sour and 
stuct a nature as % so much 

ot the parliament pttty, thtottb?-wore tiot WtongVafiy part 
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of their estate? . 

house of tFEi^^ge'W9^^en;‘b’j' 'the 

communicatieh .which |}{rt;6oufi{fy '8tways hat|^^ 
which lie in jj,ii|^^fe||8t: l^e 

fleet would, presently. fpr.the king, ancl dlt^;i!)d«i^n 

who canie;.()tl;.'tiho.re;|t1p<l;a's^if the cit:y ,6f”Lah(|ptf'W<tli(d 
join with them.' g|.oripmeh of 

wIto wished wOllj-io :i|®.ilj0''shipsv'w retginfed more 

confirmed of the tfdtlimtyhur"^ hadjreatdd Qood-fellow- 
ship Was a vie 0 .:fepera% Sjiread o>ycr that' country, and this 
young great heiri-itylip 'hkd, always, bred . among bis 
neighbours, affected that'whteb they wey^^ pleased with, 
and so his house was i rpDdfezyoBa for,jth§,Sp who delighted 
in that exercisdi and';^fe^,|y,,|ky; hlVh|fet,ih the' news 
of the good indlShatiohsl^he all men’s 

mouths were fall kingdom 

had against Mr. .L’.Es- 

trange was a .mah,'ot;£i^d5%5|(ldi?spctey .very Ihxurlant, 
and of an entefpi'isihl hMajfdrf^tfl'^i^Jieryed, by'the good 
company that e|me'tp.: lte hdBSff-lhi^'Mhh^ of all 

that large and populous cpnnfry ,Wfere for the king. He be¬ 
gun to tell Mr. Halcaf“'‘tfthat ..thpBgfr,^^ IffafidH did in 
his hdirt. wish- tbwk^g^fdBj ■yhl'p.hpf^ge,^ such 

in bis cot^onctiph,,tyi^.t%f'P^^we.htj' tbaif;B^*'had more 
need of the Ring’s fs^$«f:^an pf fes grandfiithdf’s to be heir 
to that greiVestathXWldi^^^^ dould h.e more 

acceptable to' lik -gfah|5sifldrjil^;‘iii^^^ him, than 

to be the instrument l|;;h6|r^;kBd:l;^ “ to 

put himself 

be willing to Be'ded hy,iSihfy:'^^*Tiyh^n thht'Sfol^ 
entered into- the hbrthpTO^f 5 lfi^W:I^'th® ikgdoih sltdiiM 

be in arms,' he''mjghti' .t^tl^^i|^f|i^jif!^;'ft|sjbOUDtrymeiii 

march towards.%ond6’h';;vyr^w^^j|l^’'^'d^ hpth the.'city 
and the parliament^' ^hduld have 

great share in tbeX^ohdehof re8tbkl^the'h|sg.^ 

The company tfetjlfeqhented- the' hofute!: thought the dis¬ 
course very reasofiithj|^trt^ ***'t'cty 

honourable : the yOUnMddy of -bbttse was full of zeal for 
the ting, Sighted shotild be the instru¬ 
ment M'htddtffit%:'%i'y'iwhgg^tlem^ had not 
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been enoughic^vfersant inrtbe. a^aj;^- 0 f (he world to appre¬ 
hend the duller or h^ard’pf tl^l|ttenipt, and so referred 
himself.anch'the.whple lj'hS'hess to governed and ccndnct- 
whom they ,ail ■helieved 'by his dis- 
caorsfe W oe ail ahib soldier.' . He'i^rit, letters to par- 
ticnlargeatlcipen, >yljO[ he was j'pfqriacd would receive them 

willingly, and si^nfed warfank.wihl cpDStabies of hundreds 
with hlB oWn natae, Which ha^'%|a^ey€r beard of in the 
country; fequirujg, “ in his niaje3fy’s''f8m%^^a^ persons to ap¬ 
pear, at a time and plaoe-appointCd,. to advise together, and 
to lay hold on such opporfunitiesj -as * should be offered for 
relieving the king.Snd^ delivering him out of prison.” There 
was an incredible a^pekCuCe of the country at the place ap¬ 
pointed. Where Mf.L’Ilstrange' appeared with Mr. Hales, 
and those persons which had been useij to their company. 
Mr. L’Estrange spoke tofthera.in. a style very niuch bis own; 
and being not very oleiirtd h6;,ntidersfodd, the more prevail¬ 
ed over them. lie spake like, d'ihan in authority,' inveigh¬ 
ed against “the tyranny of. the array, which had subdued 
the parliament, against their barbarous imprisonment of the 
king, and against a conspiracy they-had to murder him.” 
He added, “ that the affections,.of that noble country were 
well known toh|rWnjesty, andthat^ therefore appoint¬ 
ed the fleet thSt was in the Dowps tcf'ijl^n with them ; and 
that he doubted npt but .they fliopld, together be tod strong 
for his enemies, Who wcre.like ttf.bayfl 'enough to do to de¬ 
fend themselves in many.-atber places;j; and that his majesty 
was willing they should have'a.gwtlginan pf their own coun¬ 
try, well known'to themf to be tfei*. generaland named 
Mft if tiles; Whd; rtafpresent.' There was not one man who 
sd'Sftich as asked for any lelteiiHoii commission, or other au¬ 
thority from the-king; butklLof them', very frankly and 
unanimously, ddclareA “ tbey'would be ready to join, and 
march, as their gehekl Hales ehCuld elircct;” and so another 
day and place Was appobtod for another appearance, and 
listing and forming thdir regiments j. and'in the mean time 
Mr. L'Estrange’ set out such declarations and engagements, 

' This was the fempuS sir.Sic^j and iahefe well characterized,-- 

w. ' ' 
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as he thought most like to prevail with the people, and re- 
(juired, “that they should bo read in all, churcheswhich 
was done accordingly. The next appearance Vfas greater 
than the former ; ,antl with'-the;same courage,'maftjt'coming 
armed both horse and foblj iind'she wing a m’arv'elidu? alacrity 
to the engagement. T.heir general then gave but his Com¬ 
missions for several regi^pii^fe, and a new day was appoint¬ 
ed for their rendeavpus, 'wHen all should come armed, and 
keep together in a body, until it should, be At to march to 
London. 

It was known that.the fleet Was gone out of the Downs, 
hut it was as well known that it had absolutely renounced 
the service of the parliament, and rejected all their officers. 
It was easy to persuade the people, that they were gone 
upon some important enterprise,•dhd would speedily return ; 
and it was insinuated!','W that , ft was the Isle of 

Wight to release, the'rfituiu with it into 

Kent;” which made theni.haifen'tfibir preparations. 

At the lime when the king maddtlib’batl of Northumber¬ 
land admiral, he beelared, and it #a!t^Setted in his commis- 
•■'ion, “that he should enjoy that nffioe during.the minority 
of (he duke of York and.th^ dflkej^hayingmade A>s escapo 
at this time, when' there. Was this''qdwniodbp-n^^ the 

soarnen, it was no sopiipb.kpowh'that his h'igljneSs was in 
Holland, but the Seaman talked aloud, “ that they would go 
to their adniiral ;” and tllC gentlemen, of Kent stirring them 
up and inflaming them to- .that' resolution,: and the seamen 
■igain pressing the gcntlemea to hasten, their rising in.-arms, 
tljat they might assist and efecobd each other, they both de¬ 
clared themselvep sooner than they^poghi to have done, and 
before they were prepared' forA^, enterprise'^^ that imt, 
iiorlance. ' r 

The parliament was vVell informed of the distemper 
amongst the seamen, and had.thereforeTorborne putting the 
half of the provisions aboard.the ships, which,' for the great¬ 
est part, fay ready in. the Downs, wanting, otily half the vic¬ 
tual they were to haye for the summer service. But those 
officers which were on'board, finding they had no authority, 
and that the seamen mOcked andlaughbd at them, sent every 
(lay to inform the parliament, rybat mutinous humour tho 
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whole fleet ..was in. .Whereupon they sent Haiiisborough 
and some oifeet officej*3 Ihiih'er; pfesuining that the presence 
of the adipiral wbgl<l qoijekly qiiiet.all. He, being a man of 
a rougliluflperious nathfe, as Sopli'as'he cfloie. on board hi.s 
ship, begun to make a strict ihcpiiry into the former,disor¬ 
ders and mutmouS'hehaviour, iipdo which all the men of hi.s 
ship retired into their old fortress. Of one and all, and pre¬ 
sently laid hold on him, and put him, and such other oflicers 
of the ship as they liked not;<i|it6! t|io boat, and sent them 
on shore. ■ Which fvas no sooner .known to the rest of the 
ships, but (bey foll(TW'ed''their ■ e.kampte, and used thoir offi¬ 
cers in the same moBtior. Aftdn. they had for some days 
been feasted and caressed by the people of Kept, some of 
the - gentlemen putting tliepis'elves on board to join with 
them, and in ordbp to ,assist, them towards providing such 
necessaries as wore'Wanting, they went- out of the Downs, 
and stood for Holland, that thpy might find their admiral ; 
and let fall their anchofs'b'efoj^' tli'e Brill,- What was done 
by the gentlemen of Kent on shore, and the success thereof, 
will he related hereafter. ' '. 

This so very Seasonable reyolt o.f the fleet, in a conjunc¬ 
ture when so many advantages were e,vpocted, wa.s looked 
upon as a sure omeriiof-thfc deliverance of the king. And 
the report that the ships were beforp ..Calais, as if they had 
expected somebody thofei .tyhioh-tr,ue,'for some time, 
was the reason that it was thought fit that the prince (who 
had hitherto thought,Df'nothing;, but-being sent for by the 
Seota;sand how to find hnnSelf .with them) should make all 
possible haste to Calais. This. was the . cause of that his 
sudden motion, which was .yot'retarded jfor want of money, 
and all other things hpeesdary,for bis jouruoy. The cardi- 
sial shewed no manner of favouring all these appearances of 
advantage to the king', he.gave |e.ss countenance to Scot¬ 
land, than he had ever dou^fwheu it was in rebellion against 
this king ; and, notwithstanding all his promises with refer¬ 
ence to Ireland, the marquis of Ormond remained still nr 
Paris, without obtaining arms or money in any proportion, 

(both which had been promised so liberally,) and wa.s, after 
all importunit{eS,:C6mpellSd:,to transport, himself into . Ire¬ 
land (where he was so-importunately called for)-without 
any maimer of supplies, which wore c.xpectcd. And now, 
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when the remove of the prince was so bebovefsl, the cardi¬ 
nal utterly refused to foriiisli him with any”■ money; ,all 
which discountenances were shortly after romeiiibered'to 
Cromwell,'as high merit./; ' * -cSl'? , ■ 

Tlu: prince’s remove, was by every body fhougfit so ne¬ 
cessary, that the lord Jermyn, as .was pretended,, found 
means to borrow ’»so much money as was necessary for the 
journey; which the king paid long after with full interest. 
Dr. Golfe, a man well known in that time, as the chief .agent 
and confident of my Iprd- jermyn, was presently sent into 
Holland, to dispose the seamen to be Willing to receive the 
lord Jermyn to command the fleet. So solicitous that no¬ 
bleman Was to be in the head of any action that was like to 
prosper, how unfit soeyer he was for it/; having neither in¬ 
dustry, nor knowledge of any,thing .of" the sea, and being 
less beloved by the'seamen, tjiaij any*: man that could bo 
named. The prince 'ipade 'i^ijat could to Calais, 

attended by prince Ru^ft, tie lord Hbptonj and the lord 
Colepepper, and .some othCT 'gpntlemen,'besides his oVn do¬ 
mestics ; and finding one,of the English frigates before Ca¬ 
lais, and understanding that the , duke of York was gone 
from the Hague to HelVoetsluys,: and had' put himself on 
board the fleet there, hiS.highne'ss presently, embarked, and 
made the more hastp lfest 'bis' brother should be in action 
before'him,'and. was'fbtpiv.e.dat'Jhs fleet.with'/all those ac¬ 
clamations and noises of jdy, which that people-are accus¬ 
tomed to; they having c:xprcs3ed''a3 itiiieh some days before, 
at the arrival of the dhk® of York. 

- As soon as it ^v^ls kijown iii. Holland that flrfe prince of 
Wales was arrived, the prince of Orange, with his Wife the 
princess royal, came, presently thither fd entertain his high¬ 
ness the best that place wottl^FperinU,' but espeoiaily to re¬ 
joice together, havifig not scon.paeh pther.from the time they 
were children. The princp fbdnd tbO fleet jn faction and dis¬ 
order, and great pains had been taken to corrupt them. Sir 
.John Berkley’s coming to the Hague to assume the govern¬ 
ment of the duke of .yqrk, had,not been acoeptablo to his 

’ Jermyn, wlio had tbp qn 6 B 0 ..of IJogland’s purse, without douLt 
furnished the prineo out of that, as money borrowed by him.—W. 
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royal highness; who was persuaded by colonel Bainficld, thal 
he had been unfaithful, as well its unfortunate, in his attend¬ 
ance itpon the king, to the Isle of Wight. The colonel him¬ 
self wa^.so inchnsed with it, that he Usm all the skill and in¬ 
sinuation he had, to lessen his .highness’s reverence.to the 
queen, and to dispute her commands. Then talting the op¬ 
portunity of the fleet’s being coihe to Helvootshiys, he went 
thither, and having, as is said before, a wonderful address to 
the disposing men to niut.iny, and to Work upon common men, 
which the fleet consisted of, theigreatest oflreer among them 
being hot above the quality of a boatfvyaiii ox master’s mate, 
he persuaded them to declare fpf the duke of York, without 
any respect to the king or prmcc; and when his highness 
should be on board, that'tlicy should hot meddle in the quar¬ 
rel' between the king and -the parliamen.t, but entirely join 
with the presbyterian-party,'and the city of London ; which 
by this moans would bring the parliament to reason :”.and he 
prepared his friends the seameti when the duke should come 
to them, that they would except against sir John Berkley, and 
cause him to bo dismissed.; and then ho believed he should 
be able to govern both his highness and the fleet. 

At the same time Dr. Goffe, who was a dexterous man too, 
and could comply, with all men in all the acts of good-fellow¬ 
ship, had gotten acquaintance with'oth|rs of the soamoti, and 
made them JealUus of Dainfield’s activity ; and endeavoured 
to persuade them, “that they should all petition the prince,” 
(who, he knew, would be Shortly with them,) “ that the lord 
.iormyn might be made their admiral; who would be able to 
supply them with money, mid whatsoever else they' wanted : 
that there was no hope of money hut from France, and that 
the lord Jermyn had all the power and credit there, and might 
have wliat money he desired;” and by these agitations, the 
infant loyalty of the seamen begun to be distracted. 

At the same time tbe IdtA Willoughby of Parham, who had 
always adhered to the presbyteriaris, and was Of great esteem 
amongst them, though he was not tainted with their princi 
pies, twd left the parliament, and secretly transported himself 
into Holland; and was arrived at Kotterdam, when Bamfieki 
returned from the fleet, and went to wait upon the duke of 
York at the Hague. Bamfield delivered such a message from 
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the fleet as ho thought would hasten the duke’s journey thi¬ 
ther; and told h||&-, “ the seamen, made great inquiry after 
the lord Will0ughbjr|j^4 much longed to have him wjtjhthem 
insinuating to the that he had much cohtributedrto that 

good dispositioR in the seamen, aod was privy to their revolt, 
and had promised spcodijjr l9 coine to them, and that it would 
be the most acceptable, thing his Inghwiss could do to carry 
him with him to the'fleet, ami make him his vice-atimihd,” 
The duke made all imaginable baste to, Helvoetsluys, and 
immediately went on b^rd the Admiral; where he wa.s re¬ 
ceived with the usual marks of joy and acclamation. He 
declared the lord Willoughby his vice-admiral, and appointed 
some other officers in the several’ships, and seemed very de¬ 
sirous to be out at sc.a. In the ipean time Biimfield continu¬ 
ed his activity; aud the doctot; finding he had little hope to 
raise his patron to the height he proposed; did all he could 
to hinder thoOperation pfiB'ditjfieldj and took all the ways he 
could that tlio prince might bo ad.vertiaed of it, and thereupon 
h.astcn his own journey ;.whieb did likewise oonfrihuto to the 
haste his highness made.' He arrived at-ndvoetslnys very 
sc.asnnahly to prevent many inconveniences, which would 
have inevitably fallen out; and the seamen, upon his high¬ 
ness’s appearatice, fefurned ag<itn flito their old cheerful hu¬ 
mour ; which the prince knew vvpuld be best preserved by 
action; and therefore exceedingly desired to be at sea, where 
he w'as sure he must he superior to ah.y force the parliament 
could in a short time put out. But the fleet .already wanted 
many provisions, of which beer tvas the chief; which, by the 
(■ountenance and assistance of the prince of Orange, was in a 
short time procured in a reasonable proportion ; and then the 
[)rfnce set sail for the Downs; having sent his brother, the 
duke of V'ork, with all his famjly to (he Hague, to remain 
there. 

Though the duke was exceedingly troubled to leave the 
fleet, which he had been persuaded to look upon as his pro- 
.:iice, yet he could not but acknowledge, that right reason 
would not permit they should both beaventured at one time 
Oil hoard the fleet; and, the prince determining to engage his 
own person, he submitted to the determination ; and was well 
content to remain with bis sister. The prince did not think 
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fit to remove the lord WillbflghR^-fwho, he knew, was much 
relied ui)on bjf the presbyienan'p^Ety) from the charge the 
duke had given hitri thoughi hd had never been at sea, and 
was not at all known to thejseamen, But captain Batten com¬ 
ing at the same time when his hightiess did to the fleet, and 
bringing the Constant Wartyick,,one of the best*frigates the 
parliament had built, with Jordanyand two or three seamen 
of good command, his highness knighted him, and made him 
rear-admiral of the fleet; believing’ that he could not do a 
more popular and acceptable thing the seamen, than by 
putting the same man, who had conitnanded them so many 
years, over them again -at this time; whose experience and 
government would supply the-defects and want of skill of the 
vice-admiral, who was very willing to be advised by him. 
But the prince, shortly after found he was mistaken in that 
expedient, and that the seamon (-w'ho desired to serve the king 
upon the clear principles, of obedience and loyaj^)' did not in 
any degree affect Batten, because he had failed in both, and 
xvaa now of a party towards-which they had no vmicialion. 
The truth is, the prince came prepared and disposed fiom the 
queen, to depend .wholly upon tHe presbyteriau party, xvbich, 
bcsidcs thc power of the Scottish army, wliiph was cvciy day 
expected to invade England, was thoiiglrt to be possessed of 
all the strength of the city of London; and the lord Colepep- 
1 ) 01 ', and Mr. Long, the prince’s secretary, were trusted by 
the queen to keep the prince steadyand fast to that depend¬ 
ence ; and his highness was enjoined to be entirL'ly advised 
by them; though all the other lords about him were of ano¬ 
ther mind, and the prince himself not inclined that way. Dr. 
Steward, the dean of the king’s chapel, whom !)is n)ajesty had 
recommended to, his. Son to instruct him in all matters relat¬ 
ing to the church, and Dr. Earles, and the rest of his chap¬ 
lains, waited diligently upon him to prevent tho.se infusions. 
But, by those two, the benefit of this fleet was princii)ally 
considered, as a happy means to put the prince on shore, that 
he might be in the head of the Scottish army ; and no don' t 
if that army had been then entered into England, as it was 
very shortly after, the prince would have been advised, with 


i. e. without insisting on terms.—W. 
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the licet ‘‘ fu have I'olloivcd all the advice which should have 
been sent from the Scots.” 

In the mean time it was thought most coiinseilable, after 
the prince had sailed some days about the coast, that the 
kingdom might generally know that his highness wa.s there, 
that they should all go into the river of Thames, and lie still 
there ; Iry wliich tlicy expected two great a<h'anfages; first, 
that the city would be thereby engaged to declare itsell', 
when they saw all their trade obstructed; and that their 
sliips homewards bound, of which, at that season of tlie year, 
they expected many, must fall into the prince’s hands; and 
then, that the presence of the prince in the river would hin¬ 
der the parliament from getting seamen; and from setting 
out tliat fleet wliich they were preparing to reduce (he other, 
under tlie command of the carl of Warwick; whom they 
thought fit, in tiiis exigent, again to employ; and who, by 
accepting the charge, thought he shotild. be in a belter pos¬ 
ture to choose hi.s party, in any other alteration that .should 
hap])en at land. 

When the parliament first heard of the commotion in Kent, 
and saw the warrants which were sent out and signed by 
L’Kstraiige, whom nobody knew, (and the gentlemen of 
Kent, who sat in the parliament, assured them, “ (bat tliere 
wa.s no such gentlem.in in that county';” and sir Kdw.ird 
Hales, who likewise was present there, told tliem, “ he was 
very confident that hi.s grandson could not he embarked iii 
.such an affair,”) they neglected it, and thought it a design 
to amuse them. But when (hey heard that tlie meetings 
wore continued, and saw' the declarations which were pub¬ 
lished, and wore well assured that young Hales appeared 
with them as their general, they thought the matter worth 
their care; and therefore appointed their general, “ to send 
two or three, troops of horse into Kent to .suppress that se¬ 
ditious imsurroctionsir Edward Hales now excusing bini- 
■sclf with revilings, threats, and detestation of his grandson ; 
who, he protested, should never be his heir. 

The carl of Holland, who had a commission to be general, 
and the rest who were engaged, were not ycl lemly, the 
Scots being not yet entered /nor did they niuieraiand any 
thing of the business of Kent; however when they were 
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sored lliiit tlioy worn drawn into a body, ami wore so strong 
that the ollicers who commanded the troops wliicli had been 
sent lo suppress them, had sent to the parliament word, 

“ (hat they durst not advance, for that the enemy was much 
.slrongcr than they, and increased daily; and that they had 
sent a letter to tlio city of Hondon inviting them to' join 
with themtlioy thought it fit to send them all the coun¬ 
tenance and encouragement they could; and thereupon de¬ 
spatched tlio.se ollicers who Iiad been designed for the troops 
of that county, when the season should he ripi', and who 
had liillici'lo lurked privately in London to avoid susiiicion. 
'i'hey were desired lo call their friends together, as soon a,s 
was pos,sil)le, lo join with their neighbouvs; and were told, 
“ that they .should very shortly receive a general from the 
kingfor they did not think Mr. Hales equal to the work, 
who found lii.s [lower and credit to grow less, the greater the 
ajipeaiaiicc grew to he ; and they begun lo inquire for the 
king’s ('oiimiis.sion. The earl of Holland had formed his 
pally of many ollicers who had served both the king and the 
p.iiiiamenl; all which were in the city; and he had not yet 
a mind lo call them together, hut to expect the a|)peai'ance 
of llieir northern friend.s, and thercfoi'e consulting with the 
rest, and finding the earl of Norwich, who had been some 
monllis in Hngland under a pass from the jiarliament, (U[ioii 
[iretenco of making his composition, from which he had nevei 
be.cn excluded,) willing to engage himself in the conduct of 
those ill Kent, where he ivas well known and beloved, his 
allVction and zeal for the king’s service being not lo be 
doubted, they resolved that he should go thither; and there 
being many blank commissions ready lo bo disposed as the 
service should require, they filled one with his name, by 
which the command of all Kent was committed to him, “ with 
power lo lead them any whither as tiie good of the king’s 
service should make requisite.” And with this commission 
he made haste into Kent, and found at jMaidstone a better 
body of iiorse and foot armed than could have been expect¬ 
ed; enough in number to have met any army that was I'lko 
to be brought agaiast them. They all received him with 
wonilerUil acclamations, and vowed obedience to him. ;Mr. 
Hales, upon the nows of another general to be sent thither, 
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and upon tlio storms of threats and rago whlidi toll upon luiii 
from his grandfather, on the one side, and on ids wife hy her 
mother on the other side, and upon the consrienee that he 
was not cnjual to the charge, tliough his affection was not in 
the least dordined, found means to tiansporl hinisiilf, and 
wkb,'together with his friend Mr. 1,’Kstrange, who liad lost 
his credit with (he. people, into Holland; resolving, as soon 
asheliad put his wife out of tlic roach of her mother, (o re¬ 
turn himself, and to venture his person in llie service wiiieli 
lie could not conduct; which he did quickly after very heartily 
endeavour to do. 

'I'hc importunities from Scotland with the preshylcriinis 
their correspondents, the fame of sir Mannadnke l.aiigdalc’s 
being well received at Kdinburgh, and that many Knglish 
ollicors and soldiers daily Hocked thither, hut especially the 
promises from Paris of supplies of arms, amimmilion, and 
money, as soon as they could expect it, set ail the otliei 
wheels going in England which had been preparing rdl the 
winter.' There were in South Wales colonel l/uiglniin, 
colonel Powell, and colonel Poycr, who eomniandi il those 
parts under the parliament, which they' had setaed lionr the 
hegirinrrrg : the frr sl of them a gcnilornarr of a good exlrac- 
liotr, and a fair fortune in land in those cormlii s, who had 
been bred a page under the earl of Essex, «lietr he had a 
I'omrnand in the Eow Connti'ics, and l■orrliuued iris depend¬ 
ence upoit him afterwards, arrd W'a.s mrrch irt his lavorrr, rrritl 
by that r'clation was first engaged in the rehellion, as trrarry 
other gentlemen had hectr, without wi.shitrg til to the king 
the second was a gentleman too, hut a solrlier of fortinre : 
'the third, had from a low trade iai.sed hirasell itr (he war to 
. tire reputation of a very diligent and stout oliic<-r, arirl was at 

' Hof(! was the revolt of the (Vet, insirrrection in every prut of ting 
iiitid, an utiivcrrai tlispusirion in tini jrcoplo, and a jSvorc.lr ainiy to >ttp 
poi'i ail, anrl yet all failed; whittli .slinws, (liat no revuiiitioii t tin Its 
hroiitrlit iiitout m .spile of a brave, veicratt, welt discijilined atariy, in 
diaposcii toarliange. Tlic di.sposilinli to return again to luonaie.ljy 
in the tilii eiiatinel, wtus not greater in ItitiO tiialt tl wata now rn llilH. 
What niaile thtit attempt suecettif, ;ind this tail'' Motfintg itul liie par 
ly taken liy tin; army. Monk earried it over to tlie .vni, and ( rmnweil 
kept It iiack from the father.—W. 

I 1.1' 
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this time trusted by the parliament with the government of 
the town and castle of Pembroke. , These three communi¬ 
cated their discontents to each other,, and all thought them¬ 
selves ill requited by the parliament for the service they had 
done, and that other men, especially colonel Mitton, were 
preferred before them; and rqsolved to take the opportunity 
of the Scots coming in, to declare for the king upon the pres- 
byterian account. But Laughorn who was not infected with 
any of those freaks, and doubted not to reduce the other two, 
when it should be time, to sober resolutions, would not en¬ 
gage till he first sent a confident to Paris to inform the prince 
of what he had determined, and of what their wants consist¬ 
ed, which if not relieved, they should not be able to pursue 
their purpose, desiring to receive orders for the time of their 
declaring, and assurance that they should in time receive 
those supplies they stood in need of. And the lord Jermyn 
sent him a promise under bis hand, “ that he should not fail 
of receiving all the things he had desired, before he could 
be pressed by the enemy and therefore conjured him, and 
his friends, “ forthwith to declare for the king; which he as¬ 
sured them would be of singular benefit and advantage to his 
majesty’s service; since, upon the first notice of their having 
declared, the Scottish army would be ready to march into 
England.” Hereupon they presently declared, before they 
were provided to keep the field for want of ammunition and 
money, and when Pembroke was not supplied with provi¬ 
sions for above two months; and were never thought of after. 

The lord Byron had been sent from Paris, upon the im¬ 
portunities from Scotland, to get as many places to declare 
in England in several places, as might distract the army, and 
keep it from an entire engagement against them ; to dispose 
his old friends about Chester and North Wales to appear as 
soon as might be: and he presently, with the help of colonel 
Kobinson, possessed himself of the island of Anglesey, and 
disposed all North Wales to be ready to declare as soon as 
the Scots should enter the kingdom. But that which was of 
most importance, and seemed .already to have brought tile 
war even into the heart of England, was that some gentle¬ 
men, who had formerly served the king in the garrison of 
Newark, and in the northern army, under sir Marraaduke 
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Langdale, had (by a design consulted with him before his 
going into Scotland, and upon orders received from him since, 
wlien he believed the Scots would be in a short time ready 
to begin their inarch) surprised the strong castle of Ponte¬ 
fract in Yorkshire, (which had a garrison in it for the parlia¬ 
ment,) and grew presently so numerous, by the resort of of- 
fleers and soldiers from the adjacent counties, that they grew 
formidable to all those parts, and made the communication 
between London and York insecure, except it was with strong 
troops. Upon which argument of the surprise of Pontefract, 
we shall enlarge hereafter, before we speak of the tragic 
conclusion of this enterprise. All affairs were in this motion 
in England, before there was any appearance of an army in 
Scotland, which they had promised should be ready to march 
by the beginning of May. 

Indeed as to the raising an army in Scotland, tiie difllculfies 
were well nigh over, nor did they ever look upon that as 
a thing that would trouble them, but who should command, 
and be general of this army, was the matter upon which 
the .success of all they proposed would depend; and if they 
could not procure duke Hamilton to be made choice of for 
that service, they could promise themselves no good issue of 
the undertaking. It w'as a hard thing to remove the old 
general Lesley, who had been hitherto in the head of their 
army in all their prosperous successes ; but he w'as in the 
confidence of Argyle, which w'as objection enough against 
him, if there were no other; and the roan wa.s gioivn old, 
and appeared, in tlie actions of the last expedition into Eng¬ 
land, very unequal to the command. And thereforo some 
expedient was to be found to be rid of him; ami they found 
It BO hard matter to prevail with him to decline the command, 
upon pretence of his age and infirmities, when in truth he 
had no mind to venture his honour against the English, ex- 
cept assisted by English, which had been his good fortune in 
all the actions of raometll he had performed; and when he 
had been destitute of that help, he had always received some 
affront. When by this means there was a new general to 
be named, duke Hamilton was proposed, as a fit man to bo 
employed to redeem the honour of the nation. He had for¬ 
merly undergone the office of general under the king of Swe- 
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<len, where Lesley, that had now declined the employment, 
was major general under him ; and therefore could not be 
thought to be without ample experience of W'ar. y,,- 

Whilst this was depending, Argyle took notice of sir 
Marmaduke Langdale’s and sir Philip Musgrave’s beipg in 
the town, and of some discourses which they had used, or 
some other English oflicers in their company, and desired, 
“ that, if they wore to have any command in the army, they 
might presently take the covenant; and that there might be 
a general declaration, that there should be neither officer 
nor soldier received into their army, before he had first 
taken the covenant; and that, after they wore entered into 
the kingdom of England, they should make no conjunction 
with any forces, or persons, who had not done, or should re¬ 
fuse to do the same.” This proposal found no opposition ; 
they who were most forward to raise the army for the de¬ 
livery of the king, being as violent as any to advance that 
declaration. And though duke Hamilton and his brother of 
Lanrick did as well disapprove it in their own judgments, 
as they did foresee, out of the long experience they had of 
England, what prejudice it would bring upon them there, 
yet they had not the courage in any degree to speak against 
it; and tlie cliancellor of Scotland and the earl of Lauther- 
dalo wore as passionate for the advancement of it, as Argyle 
himself; and seemed to think that those two gentlemen 
either had already taken, or would he willing to take it. 

It can hardly be believed, that, after so long knowledge 
of England, and their observation of whom the king’s party 
did consist, after their so often conferences with the king 
without prevailing upon him, in any degree, either to pre¬ 
serve himself at Newcastle from being delivered up to •the 
parlianient, or in their last agitation with him, when he 
yielded to so many unreasonable particulars to gratify them, 
to consent to or promise, “ that any man should be com¬ 
pelled to take the covenant;” thatflicy should still adhere 
to that fatal combination against the church, which they 
could never hope to bring to pass, except they intended only 
to change the hand, and to keep the king under as strict a 
restraint, when they should get him into their hands, as hc- 
was under the domination of the parliament and army : yet 
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they were so infatuated with this resolution, that they dis¬ 
covered their apprehension of the king’s parly, and designed 
no less to oppress them than the independents and anabap¬ 
tists ; and upon the news of the revolt of the fleet from the 
parliament to the king, the insurrection in Kent, and other 
places, and the general inclinations throughout the kingdom 
for the king, they slackened their preparations, that they 
might defer their march, to the end that all that strength 
might he oppressed and reduced, that so they miglit he ab¬ 
solute masters after they had prevailed over the army. And 
at last, when they could defer their march no longer, upon 
the importunate pressure of their friends in London, they 
.sent the earl of Lautherdale with those insolent instructions, 
which will he mentioned anon, and positively required the 
prince immediately to repair to them ; positively declaring, 
“ that if his person should not be forthwith in their army, 
they w'ould return again into Scotland without making any 
attemptand the knowing this resolution, was the reason 
that the queen was so positive in her instructions, notwith- 
.standing the appearance of any other advantage to tiro king 
in England. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale and sir Philip Musgrave no 
sooner heard of this declaration, than they wont to tho.sc 
lords, and expostulated very sharply wilh them, for “ hav¬ 
ing broken their faiths, and betrayed them into their coun¬ 
try ; where they were looked upon as enemies.” They 
were answered, “ that they minst give over their design to 
redeem the king, or yield to this determination, which their 
parliament was so firm and united in ; and would never de¬ 
part from.” And therefore they entreated them with all 
.'maginable importunity, that they would take the covenant; 
some of them desiring to confer with them upon it, and un¬ 
dertaking to satisfy them, that the covenant did not include 
those things in it, which they thought it did. But when 
they saw those gentlemen would not he prevailed with, but 
that on the contrary they re.solvcd presently to leave the 
country; and told them, “ they would undeceive those 
honest people in England, who were too much inclined to 
. trust them; and that they should find that they had a harder 
work in hand than they imaginedthe Scottish lords knew 
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well enough of what importance their presence was to be to 
them, for their very entrance into England; and thereupon 
desired them, “ that they would have a little patience, and 
again absent themselves from Edinburgh, till the heat of this 
dispute was over, and till the army should be ready to 
march and duke Hamilton, who had a marvellous insinua¬ 
tion to get himself believed, assured them in confidence, 
“ that as soon as he should find himself in the head of his 
army, and upon their march, there should be no more talk 
of covenants, but that all the king’s friends should be wel¬ 
come, and without distinction.” So they left Edinburgh 
again, and went to their old quarters; where they had not 
stayed long, before the duke sent for them to come to him 
in private ; and after a very cheerful reception, he told 
them, “ he was now ready ; and that their friends in Eng¬ 
land called so importunately for them, that he was resolved 
to march in very few days; which he thought necessary to 
communicate to them, not only for the friendship he had for 
them ; which would always keep him without reserve to¬ 
wards them ; but because he must depend upon them two 
to surprise the towns of Berwick and Carlisle, against the 
time he should be able to march thither; for he intended to 
march between those two places.” 

The work was not hard to be performed by them, they 
having, from their first entrance into Scotland, adjusted with 
their friends who inhabited near those places, to be ready 
for that enterprise when they should be called upon ; which 
they then believed would have been much sooner; so that 
they were willing to undertake it, and demanded commis¬ 
sions from the duke for the doing thereof; which he excus¬ 
ed himself for not giving, under pretence of “ the secrecy 
that was necessary; in respect whereof he would not trust 
his own secretary ; and likewise, as a thing unnecessary for 
the work; since it was their own reputation and interest, 
and their being known to have been always trusted by the 
k^ by which they could bring it to pass, and not his com¬ 
mission ; for which those towns would have no reverence.’* 
Besides, he told them, “that the marquis of Argyle had still 
protested against their beginning the war by any act. of 
hostility against the English, in forcing any of the towns; 
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. which was not necessary in order to the king’s deliverance; 
but that an army might inarch to the place where the king 
was, to the end that those messengers who were sent by the 
‘ state to speak with the king, might have liberty to speak 
with his majesty ; which was a right of the kingdom, and 
the demanding it could be no breach of the pacification 
between the two kingdoms.” 

This argument, they know, w'as not reasonable enough to 
sway the duke. But they foicsaw two other reasons, which 
did prevail with him not to give those commissions they de¬ 
sired, which otherwise might have been given with the same 
secrecy that the business was td be acted with; the one, the 
order against giving any commission to any man before he 
had taken the covenant: and how much authority soever the 
duke might take upon him to dispense with that order after 
he should be in England, it might not be convenient that he 
should assume it whilst he remained yet at Edinburgh : the 
other was, that, when they had done it without his commis¬ 
sion, ho might, upon his inarch, or as soon as ho came thither, 
dispossess them of the government, and put Scotchmen into 
their places; the last of which he did not dissemble to them; 
but confessed, “ that, though the council of Scotland would 
not attempt the taking of those towns, yet when they should 
be taken, they would expect the government thereof should 
be in their hands, and depend upon them, without which they 
should not be able to send him those continual supplies which 
he expected from them.” And there being then a recruit 
of five or six thousand, which sir George Monroe had near 
raised in the north, who were to begin their march after him, 
as soon as he should be out of Scotland, the two gentlemen 
-bad no purpose of remaining in those governments, well 
knowing that their presence would be of importance to the 
army, at least whilst they stayed in the northern counties; 
yet they knew well, it was for the service that those towns 
should remain in the hands of the English, without whic^ 
few of the gentlemen of those parts would declare themselveS^ 
hoi4^ well alTected soever they were ; which when they had 
oflered to the duke, they left it to him, and accepted the 
'ataployment he pressed them to undertake, and parted to put 
the same in execution in both places at one time, all things 
beinv concerted between them to that purpose. 
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Sir Marmaduke Langdale had several officers, and soldiers, 
laid privately on the Scottish side to wait his conj^ands, and 
more on the English; there being two or three go6d families 
within two or three miles of Berwick, who were well affect¬ 
ed and ready to appear when they should be required ; in 
expectation whereof they had for some time harboured many 
men. Some of them sir Marmaduke appointed to meet him, 
on the Scottish side, at a place about a mile distant from 
Berwick, the night before he intended the surprise, and the 
rest to be in the town by the rising of the sun ; some about 
the market place, and some upon the bridge, by which he 
must enter. The next morning, being market day, when 
great droves of little horses, laden with sacks of corn, always 
resorted to the town, sir Marmaduke Langdale, with about 
a hundred horse, and some few foot, which walked with the 
market people, presently after sunrising, was upon the bridge, 
before there was any apprehension; and finding his friends 
there whom he expected, he caused the bridge presently to 
be drawn up, and guarded by his foot,, and sent others to the 
other parts. Himself with most of his troops went into the 
market phace, where he found his country friends ready to do 
all he would command. There was so general a consterna¬ 
tion seized upon the whole town, there being no other gar¬ 
rison but town’s-men, that after they had seized upon the 
mayor, who was the governor, ail things were in a short time 
so quiet, that they opened their ports again, that the mar¬ 
ket might not be interrupted. Sir Philip Musgrave, with 
as little opposition, possessed himself of Carlisle ; where he 
had a greater interest; and the people were generally better 
affected to the king, and more disinclined to the Scots than 
those of Berwick used to be; and they both hastened adve* 
tisement to the duke of what they had done. 

It will be much wondered at, that after Cromwell plainly 
foresaw they should have a war with Scotland, and had con- 
^^nt intelligence from thence of the advances they made, he 
*d not take care to put garrisons into those two important 
places, the very strength of which could for some time have 
withstood all the power which Scotland could have brought 
against them. But the same reason which had been curre.'jt 
at Cdinbid^h to this very time, bad prevailed at 'Westmin-i 
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sler. It was specially provided for by the act of pacification 
between two kingdoms, when the parliaments of both 
kingdoms combined against the king, “ that there should be 
no more garrisons kept on either side in Berwick or Carlisle 
where they were then disbanded, and some of their fortifica¬ 
tions slighted ; which could easily have been repaired ; and, 
without repairing, could have kept out an enemy for some 
time. And the parliament would not now permit any men 
to be sent thither, that the Scots might not pretend that the 
war was begun by them; but left Berwick to the govern¬ 
ment of the mayor and the citizens; who could have defend¬ 
ed themselves against the Scots if they had expected them. 
But the truth is, Cromwell had so perfect a contempt of the 
whole strength of that nation,' that he never cared what ad¬ 
vantage ground they had upon any field, or what place they 
ever possessed. 

Sir Marmaduke Langdale and sir Philip Mu.sgrave were 
no sooner possessed of Berwick and Carlisle, than all the 
gentlemen, officers, and soldiers thereabouts, who had for¬ 
merly served the king, resorted and flocked to them well 
armed, appointed, and provided for the war; so that they 
had not only very sufficient garrisons to keep those places, 
but troops enough of horse to free the adjacent counties from 
those forces, and committees, and other persons, who were 
either publicly engaged in, or well known privately to wish 
well to the parliament. It was upon the 28th of April that 
sir Marmaduke Langdale possessed himself of Berwick; and 
next day after sir Philip Musgrave surprised Carlisle, about 
eight of the clock at night, many gentlemen of the neighbours 
being in and about the town, expecting his arrival; so that 
the citizens were in confusion, and made little resistance. It 
is very true, they had both given under their hands to duke 
Hamilton, that they would deliver up the towns to him when 
he should require them ; he having assured them, “that the 
king had promised, under his hand, that those two tor 

' This was well observed as the true cause of the neglect; for had 
Cromwell thought such a measure as the garrisoning those two towns, 
^BS a matter of great importance, he would hare regarded no treaties 
npf oc(e of pacification. —W. 
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should be delivered into the possession of the Scots;” which 
it must needs be supposed that they should first^ke from 
the parliament, in whose possession they were both when 
the king signed the engagement at Carisbrook castle. And 
the duke had not only refused to give them any men, or 
other assistance towards the taking them, but, as hath been 
said, would not grant them his commission to perform it *, 
pretending, “ that he durst not do it, because they were 
bound not to begin the war:” only he, and the other lords 
of his fraternity, promised “ to send five hundred muskets, 
and ten barrels of powder to each garrison ; and that their 
whole army should march into England within twenty days; 
and that, if they were sooner in distress, they should be sure 
to be relieved.” 

But after he heard that both places were possessed by 
them, he deferred not to send a governor and garrison to re- 
ceive Berwick; to whom sir Marmaduke Langdale delivered 
it according to his promise; and was required “ to march with 
all the English to the parts adjacent to Carlisle, and there to 
increase his troops to what number he could, with what ex¬ 
pedition was possible;” which he performed so cfl'ectnally, 
that, in very few days, he had a rendezvous upon a heath 
within five miles of Carlisle, where he mustered above three 
thousand foot well armed, and seven hundred horse not so 
well armed; all which were raised in Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland, over and above the garrison of Carlisle; which 
yet remained under sir Philip Musgrave; and, within two 
days, five hundred horse, very well appointed, came out of 
Yorkshire, the bishopric of Durham, and the neighbour parts; 
so that sir Marmaduke Langdale resolved presently to march 
into Lancashire, to reduce those who were for the parliament 
there; which he could easily have done, the lord Byron being 
ready upon the borders of Cheshire to have joined with him. 
But this quick advance and progress towards an array, was 
not well looked upon at Edinburgh; and an express was de¬ 
spatched with positive orders to sir Marmaduke Langdale 
“ not to engage or fight with the enemy, upon what advan¬ 
tage soever, until the Scottish army should come up.” And 
wherever that express should overtake sir Marmaduke, he.=. 
was immedSfely to retire with his forces near Carlisle; 
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which he obeyed as soon as he received the order, and when 
he might have marched against Lambert; who was sent be¬ 
fore with a less strength than sir Marmaduke commanded, 
and which in all probability would have been defeated. 

But, as if this had not been discouragement enough, within 
one or two days after that express, letters were sent from 
the council in Scotland, by which sir Marmaduke Langdale 
was very severely reprehended, “ for receiving papists into 
his army, and not owning the covenant in the declarations 
which he had published;” and told, “ that he should receive 
no assistance from them, except the covenant was embraced 
by all his army.” This struck at the root of all their hopes; 
and was so contrary to all the engagements they had receiv¬ 
ed from the Scottish lords, both by words and letters, “ that 
they should never he troubled with any such motions, after 
they were once upon English ground ; and that then they 
should proceed upon those grounds as were like to bring in 
most men to their assistancethat sir Marmaduke prevailed 
with sir Philip Musgrave to make a journey forthwith to 
Edinburgh, to expostulate upon the w'hole matter, and de¬ 
clare their firm resolution to the lords theie. 

Sir Philip Musgrave, that it might appear that they did 
not exclude any who had taken the covenant, and were wil¬ 
ling to join with them, carried a list with him of the names 
of many officers in their troops who had been compelled to 
take the covenant before they could be admitted to compo¬ 
sition, or procure the sequestration,s to bo taken from their 
estates, and of some others who had taken it for quietness 
sake in the places where they lived; with which the Scots 
were in some degree mitigated, but seemed to retain still 
-their rigour, that it should be submitted to by the whole army. 

In the mean lime Lambert, having gotten a strong body 
of horse and foot, advanced upon sir Marmaduke Langdale; 
who, being enjoined not to fight, w.i3 forced to retire to Car¬ 
lisle, and suffer himself to be, upon the matter, blocked up 
on one side, whilst he sent letter upon letter to the duke 
“ to hasten his march, or to send some troops to his assist- 
ance, and liberty to fight the enemy.” 

~^.The earl of Norwich had found the assembly at Maidstone 
• very numerous, but likewise very disorderly, aio without 
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government, nor easy to be reduced under any command. 
They had been long enough together to enter into jealousies 
of one another, and from thence into factions, atid were of 
several opinions what they were to do. And though they 
' all pretended an entire submission and obedience to the earl 
of Norwich as their general, yet no man forbore to deliver 
his opinion of things and persons, nor to inquire by what 
means they had first been drawn together; which implied 
that many men wished they had been to begin again. The 
earl was a man fitter to have drawn such a body together by 
his frolic and pleasant humour, which reconciled people of 
all constitutions wonderfully to him, than to form and con¬ 
duct them towards any enterprise. He had always lived in 
the court in such a station of business as raised him very 
few enemies; and his pleasant and jovial nature, which was 
every where acceptable, made him many friends, at least 
made many delight in his company. So that by the great 
favour he had with the king and queen, and the little preju¬ 
dice he stood in with any body else, he was very like, if the 
fatal disorder of the time had not blasted his hopes, to have 
grown master of a very fair fortune; which was all that he 
proposed to himself. But he had no experience or know'- 
ledgo of the war, nor knew how to exercise the oflice he 
had taken upon him of general, but was very willing to 
please every man, and comply with every body’s humour ; 
which was quickly discovered; and so men withdrew the 
reverence they were prepared to have paid him, and grew 
more obstinate in their own opinions what was to be done ; 
and the indisposition increased, when they heard that Fair- 
fax himself was appointed to march towards them. They 
who best understood the affair, and how to apply the strength 
they had to the best advantage, advised, “ that they might 
retire beyond Rochester, and by breaking down the bridge 
there, and fortifying another pass or two, which was easy to 
be done, they might keep the enemy from entering into the 
west of Kent” (which was the largest and best part of that 
rich and populous county) “ longer than they would be able 
to continue the attempt, for fear of being enclosed by an 
enemy at their back, if the city of London, or those of 
sex, who i#ere most spoken of, had a mind to declare for the 
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king; and by this means they might be sure of a correspond¬ 
ence with the fleetof the return whereof in a short time 
they weie most confident; and the more, because some gen¬ 
tlemen of their own body were on board the fleet in some 
authority, who, they knew, would hasten their return all 
they could. 

Many were the more persuaded that the fleet was gone to 
the Isle of Wight for the rescue of the king, because those 
gentlemen were gone in it. And without doubt that advice 
was the most reasonable, and if it had been pursued might 
have kept the enemy at a bay for some time. But other men 
less reasonable were of another mind : they did not believe 
that Fairfax could have leisure to look after them ; they were 
confident that the parliament had so many enemies to look 
after, those in Wales growing strong, and having beaten the 
party that had been sent against them; and the officers in the 
north, who had seized upon Pontefract castle in Yorkshire, 
and had drawn in a strong garrison from the parts adjacent, 
had a body of horse, that infested all those parts; and the 
Scots were upon their march for England ; and therefore they 
concluded that Fairfax could not be at leisure to visit them : 
the retiring would be an argument of fear, which would dis¬ 
hearten their friends at London, and all those of that part of 
Kent, which must he deserted upon their retreat, would de¬ 
sert them, as soon as that resolution should he known and 
therefore they desired, “ that they might all march towards 
Blackheath; which would raise the spirits of their friends, 
and many would resort every day to them out of London and 
the parts adjacent; all which were eminently well affected.” 

The noise for this was the greater, and the earl of Nor- 
• wich himself was thereby swayed to be of that opinion ; and 
so they resolved to advance, and a short day was appointed 
for a general rendezvous upon Blackheath; and orders were 
sent out accordingly. 

The disturbance in so many places made the resolution of 
the general now to be known, which had been hitherto care¬ 
fully concealed, “that Fairfax himself was not willing to march 
against the Scotswhich was not now counsellable for him 
tQ do. Cromwell was very willing to take that province to 
himself, and had always so great a contempt of the Scots, that 
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he was willing to march with a much lesser number than he 
well knew the Scottish army to consist of; and being inform¬ 
ed which way the Scots resolved to enter the kingdom, and 
that they were even ready to march, he advanced to meet 
them, as soon as they should be entered, with those troops 
which he had made choice of, having first suppressed the 
risings in South Wales by taking of Pembroke castle, and 
making prisoners therein Laughorn, Powel, and Poyer, the 
heads of that insurrection, and not troubling himself with Pon¬ 
tefract castle, which he thought would not be of great conse¬ 
quence, if the Scots were subdued. 

Fairfax, vvith a numerous part of the army, remained in and 
about London to suppress the insurrection in Kent, and W'atch 
any other which should fall out in the city or thereabouts; of 
which they had more apprehension than of all the power of 
Scotland. And so when the parliament was advertised by 
their troops which were first sent, that they were too weak 
to advance further, and heard that the earl of Norwich was 
declared general of the Kentish troops, and was marching in 
the head of them towards Blackheafh, Fairfax drew all his ar¬ 
my together, and his cannon, and marched over London-bridge 
to meet the men of Kent at Blackheath, and to stop their 
march to London. The earl was now advanced so far, and 
Fairfax advanced too fast to put the former counsel in prac¬ 
tice, of breaking down the bridges, and keeping the passes; 
and they who had opposed that counsel, and were so forward 
to advance, thought they were now too far. The country¬ 
men were weary of being all night in the field, though it was 
the warmest season of the year, the month of July, and many 
withdrew themselves every day; so that they who remained 
had no reason to believe themselves equal to the power that .■ 
marched towards them, and yet there were more left than 
could hope to preserve themselves by flying, and by conceal¬ 
ment. And therefore the earl, upon conference with those 
[who remained, and were resolved to run the utmost hazard, 
resolved to pass themselves and their horses by such boats as 
they had ready about Greenwich, and down the river, over 
into Essex, where they knew they had many friends, and 
where Fairfax and his army could not visit them in some daja^ 
So they made a shift to transport themselves to the number 
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of near two thousand men, horse and foot; whereof many 
were officers and soldiers who had served the king, and young 
gentlemen grown up in those families, who had been too young 
to appear before. 

They found many persons in Essex ready to join with 
them, who came sooner together than they intended, upon 
the alarm of Kent; and who had purposed to have passed 
over into Kent to have joined with and assisted those who 
had so frankly appeared for the king, if they had not been 
prevented by their unexpected coming to them. There was 
the brave lord Capel, sir William Compton, sir Charles Lu¬ 
cas, George Lisle, sir Bernard Gascoigne, all excellent offi¬ 
cers, with whom colonel Farr, who—upon the sea, joined 
with them, and many other gentlemen and officers of name, 
who had drawn together many soldiers; so that when they 
were joined together, with those who came from Kent, they 
made a body of above three thousand horse and foot, with 
officers enough to have formed and coramanded-a very good 
army. 

They w’ell knew Fairfax would quickly visit them, and 
therefore they chose to post themselves in Colchester, a 
great and populous town, which thougli unfortified, they cast 
up such works before the avenues, tliat they did not much 
fear to be forced by an assault; and resolved to expect a 
conjunction with other of their friends ; and were most con¬ 
fident that the Scottish army, which they heard was upon 
its march, would be with them before they could be dis¬ 
tressed. 

They had scarce put themselves and the town, which was 
not glad of their company, into any order, before Fairfax 
came upon them; w'ho made no stay in Kent, after he heard 
what was become of the earl of Norwich and his friends; but 
left two or three troops of horse to settle that county, with 
the assistance of their committees, who had been driven from 
thence, and returning now victorious, knew well enough how 
to deal with those who had revolted flora them. When he 
came first before Colchester, and saw it without any fortifi¬ 
cations, he thought presently to have entered the town with 
bis army; but he found so rude resistance, that by the advice 
of Ireton, who was left by Cromwell to watch the general as 

Vou. V. 144 
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well as the army, he resolved to encompass it with his troops, 
and without hazarding the loss of men to block them up, till 
famine should reduce them ; and disposed his army according¬ 
ly; which quickly stopped up all passages by which either 
men or provisions should get into the tow’n ; though by many 
brave sallies from within, their quarters were often beaten 
up, and many valiant men were lost on both sides. 

The fleet, after it had, with all imaginable cheerfulness, 
submitted to the command of the prince, was not so active as 
it was expected it should be; and was very much the worse 
for the factions and divisions which were amongst those who 
attended upon the prince; who, according to their several 
humours, endeavoured to work upon the seamen ; a people 
capable of any impression, but not very retentive of it. Prince 
Rupert, to whom the prince was very kind, did not, upon 
many old contests in the late war, love the lord Colepepper, 
who was not of a temper that cared to court him : and there 
was one, who had the greatest influence on prince Rupert, 
Herbert the attorney general,' that of all men living was most 
disposed to make discord and disagreement between men; all 
his faculties being resolved into a spirit of contradicting, dis¬ 
puting, and wrangling upon any thing that was proposed. He 
having no title or pretence to interpose in councils, and yet 
there being no secret in the debates there, found it easy to 
infuse into prince Rupert, who totally resigned himself to his 
advice, such arguments as might disturb any resolution: and 
there were so many who were angry that they were not ad¬ 
mitted into the council, as the lords Piercy, VVilmot, and 
Wentworth, that it was no hard matter to get any thing dis¬ 
liked that was resolved there. They had all that admission 
and countenance from the prince, that they had as much con¬ 
fidence to speak to and before him, as any whore else. Prince 
Rupert had a great mind that somewhat should be attempted 
upon the coast, which might have caused some sea-towns, and 
the parts adjacent, to have declared for the king; which seem¬ 
ed not a design that would bear a reasonable discourse. But 
action was a very grateful word to the seamen, and they wHo 

‘ The historian has given a fine picture of Herbert in his own lifc.-^ 
W. - 
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opposed any thing that tended toward it, were looked upon 
with great jealousy and prejudice. But the prince was oblig¬ 
ed, as hath been said, by his instructions at Paris, not to en¬ 
gage himself in any thing that might divert him from bging 
ready at the minute when the Scots should call for his pre¬ 
sence; and they expected the first intimation of that from 
London ; Irom whence they had the assurance already, that 
duke Hamilton was entered into the kingdom with an army 
of above thirty thousand men ; which was true. 

When the prince came with the fleet into the sea from 
Helvoetsluys, he met a ship of London bound for Rotterdam, 
and laden with cloth by the company of Merchant Adventur¬ 
ers, who did not think that the fleet could have been so soon 
ready for sea. This ship was taken, and, the decks being 
sealed up, was kept under guard with the fleet; which, at 
their entrance into the river of Thames, took many other 
ships of great value outward bound, and intercepted all ves¬ 
sels homeward bound, and amongst those an East India ship 
richly laden, and the more welcome because the ship itself 
was a very strong ship, and would make an excellent man of 
war, and the captain thereof was a seaman of courage and ex¬ 
perience, and was very well inclined to serve the king: and, 
without doubt, if all the ships which were then taken, had 
been sent into some secure ports, the value of the goods would 
have mounted to so great a sum, as might have countervailed 
a very great expense at sea and land. But as it would have 
been very diflicult to have found such a secure port, where 
that treasure might have been deposited, so it was not suita¬ 
ble to those measures which had been taken, and were still 
pursued, for his royal highness’s proceedings. The city of 
London was to be courted by all the artifices imaginable, and 
that was so alarmed by the fleet’s being in the river, and by 
the seizure of so many of their ships, especially the cloth ship, 
that there was a general consternation amongst the people : 
and the lord mayor and aldermen ^applied themselves to the 
parliament, for leave to send down some agents to the fleet 
to procure a release of that ship ; and if that could not be 
brought to pass, that they might buy it at as good rate as 
they could get it. Which was the introducing such a com¬ 
merce and correspondence between the fleet and the city, in 
144* 
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such a conjuncture of jealousy, that most men believed the 
parliament would never have hearkened to it; and concluded, 
from the granting it, that there was another sort of treasure 
enclosed in that ship, than what belonged to the Merchant Ad¬ 
venturers ; and that many of those who granted that indul¬ 
gence to the city, had more money on board that vessel than 
the cloth was worth, though the value thereof amounted to 
no less than forty thousand pounds. 

Upon this liberty granted by the parliament, a committee 
was sent from the city with a petition to the prince of Wales, 
“ that he would restore the ship which belonged to his father’s 
good subjects.”' With these men came letters from some of 
those who wore well known to be very solicitous at that time 
for the advancement of the king’s service, and privy to the 
treaty with the Scots, and whatever was intended by the earl 
of Holland : the countess of Carlisle," who was trusted by all 
that people, and had gotten again confidence with the queen, 
trusted Mr. Lowe, who was employed by tlic city in this ne- 
gociation, to say many things to the prince of the good incli¬ 
nations of the city, and how necessary it was not to irritate 
it. And he brought other letters and testimonies to give him 
credit, as a man trusted by all who intended to serve the king, 
who had with wonderful address got him to be one of those 
employed by the city, that he might, under that security, give 
such animadversions to the prince, and to his counsel, as was 
necessary. He was a man intelligent enough of the .spirit and 
humour of the city, and very conversant with the nobility and 
gentry about the town ; and though he was trusted by the 
presbyterian party, as a man entirely addicted to them, ho took 
pains to insinuate himself into many of the king’s party, which 
did believe him fit to be trusted in any thing that might con¬ 
cern them. But he was a man of so voluble a tongue, and 
so everlasting a talker, and so undertaking and vain, that no 
sober man could be imposed upon by him.’ 


' This petition was even more impudent than the solemn league and 
eovenont.—W. 

’ As vile a woman as her mistress.—W. 

’ A wise man can never fail of detecting a knave who talks much, 

-W. 
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Upon the receipt of this petition, the prince writ a long let¬ 
ter to the city, and enclosed in it a declaration, for the pub¬ 
lishing of both which in print care was taken, the substance 
of which was, “ the great affection he bore to the city, and 
the prosperity thereofthe whole being in such a style, as 
might best please the presbyterians, with less care than should 
have been used to preserve the zeal of the king’s partyand 
desiring, “ that they would join with him for the delivery of 
the king his father out of prison, and to make a good under¬ 
standing between his majesty and the parliament, which his 
highness desired with all imaginable concernment.” The citi¬ 
zens quickly found, that there was no hope to have their ship 
released without a good sum of money, which the prince told 
them “ was absolutely necessary for the payment of the sea¬ 
men, and he would receive it as a loan from them, and repay 
it when a peace should be made.” So some of them return¬ 
ed to London, and the rest remained with the fleet, coming 
and going for a month, and driving many bargains for other 
ships. By this means the prince received advertisement of 
the Scots continuing their march, and that those who were 
enclosed in Colchester were in a very good condition, and 
willing to expect relief; which they would bo sure to receive 
in due time, the earl of Holland being ready to declare as 
soon as their pressures should require it. After near a 
month’s negociation, there was about twelve thousand pounds 
paid to the prince, and thereupon that cloth ship was deliver¬ 
ed to the merchants, with a general opinion, as hath been 
said, that there was somewhat else besides cloth in the body 
of it; for which there was not any search suffered to be 
made. 

Whilst the prince lay in the Downs, there was an enter¬ 
prise necessary to be made on shore, which did not succeed 
to wish. Upon the first revolt of the fleet from the parlia¬ 
ment, and before it set sail for Holland, it had taken one or 
two of those blockhouses, which are nearest the mouth of 
the river; and had left some seamen in them, with sufficient 

' The neglect of the king’s party, after the restoration, was only in- 
graiiiude; but to do it before was egregious folly, as it might have 
taught them what they were to expect for their loyalty.—W. 
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provisions to defend themselves till the fleet should return. 
The prince found these blockhouses besieged, and received 
intelligence out of them, that their provisions were so near 
spent, that they could not hold out above so many days. 
The strength that lay before them consisted more in horse 
than foot; and at high tide the boats might go so near, that 
there .seemed little difficulty of putting in relief, or to compel 
the besiegers to rise: and (be seamen, having nothing else to 
do, offered to undertake the service for the redemption of 
their fellows ; many land officers being likewise on board, 
and some foot soldiers, the prince sent some of those with 
the seamen to undertake the business ; but it had no good 
issue ; tlie tide was too far spent before it begun ; whereby 
they had more ground to march between their landing and 
the castle than they imagined, and the horse charged them 
with such resolution, that many of the men were killed, and 
more taken prisoners, and the rest forced to their boats with 
more disorder than became them. And some other attempts 
being afterwards made with no better success, the block¬ 
houses at last came into the hands of the enemy ; which 
though of little inconvenience to the prince, those forts being 
of very small importance to do any prejudice, yet there was 
some disreputation in it; and it discredited the designs, 
which had not yet appeared very prosperous in any place ; 
and any access of good fortune raised the spirits of those, 
who easily were persuaded to think it greater than it was, in 
a time when they lay under some mortification. 

By tills time another fleet was prepared by the parliament 
of more and better ships than had revolted, and the command 
thereof given to tlie carl of Warwick ; who very frankly ac¬ 
cepted it; and was already on board, and w ith the tide was 
come within sight of the prince ; and there dropped anchor. 
So that both fleets lay within that distance of each other, 
that there was now iiotliing thought of hut a battle; to which 
there seemed alt alacrity in the prince’s fleet; and, it may 
be, the more upon the intelligence that the other was not 
well manned, and that many w'cre put on board who had 
more affection for the king; which they would manifest when 
they came within distance: but whether that fancy was from 
imagination or intelligence, it seemed to have no foundation 
in truth. 
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The earl of Warwick and Ids fleet appeared resolute and 
prepared enough for an engagement; yet it was well known, 
that the earl was privy to the engagement of his brother the 
earl of Holland, and had»promiscd to join with him. And 
therefore it was thought fit, that the prince should write to 
the'earl to summon, or invito him to return to his allegiance. 
This was sent hy flarry Seymour, who quickly returned with 
an answer from the earl, which, in terms of duty enough, 
humbly besought his highness “to puthim.scif into the hands 
of the parliament; and that the fleet with him might submit 
to their obedience ; upon ^diich they should be pardoned for 
their revolt.” 

Though this might well have satisfied concerning the earl’s 
inclination, yet the prince was prevailed with, that Mr. Crofts 
might give the earl a visit; who, having more acquaintance 
with him, having married his aunt, might be able to get a 
private audience of the carl; which Seymour endeavoured, 
but could not obtain. Hut Crofts returned as the other did ; 
and now there wanted only a wind to bring them together, 
which coming fair for the prince, he resolved to attack them. 
All anchors were weighed, and preparations made to advance 
to the assault, the whole fleet being under sail towards the 
other; which seemed equally resolved and disposed, though 
the wind, which drove the prince upon them, compelled them 
a little to retire, where the river was somewhat narrower. In 
an instant the wind ceased, and there was a calm; so that the 
prince could not advance; and .some doubts arose, upon the 
narrowing of the river, as if some of his ships might want water 
in the engagement. In this deliberation the wind rose again, 
but from another quarter, which was directly in the prince’s 
face; and would not suffer him to move towards thoencmy,but 
drove him back, and would carry him out of the river. Hereupon 
were new consultations; great want of provisions was discover¬ 
ed to be in the fleet, insomuch as that they should not be able 
to stay at sea above ten days, and many ships would want 
sooner, and therefore, since the earl of VV’arwick, as the wind 
Stood, could not be compelled to fight, and they were in dan¬ 
ger to be distres.sed for provisions, it was thought most coun- 
sellable to put to sea; where they could more commodiously 
engage in a battle, if the earl of Warwick would advance ; 
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and if he did not, there was great reason to hope, that the 
prince might meet with those ships which were coming from 
Portsmouth to join with the earl, and which might easily he 
surprised or taken by the prince’s fleet; which was much 
superior to them in strength. 

At this time the earl of Lauthcrdalc arrived in a ship 
from Scotland ; and having left duke Hamilton upon his 
march towards Berwick, he was sent to demand the per¬ 
formance of the treaty, and that the prince would immediate¬ 
ly repair to that army. This confirmed the prince in the pur¬ 
pose of putting out to sea, since it was absolutely necessary 
to carry the fleet first into Holland, before it could transport 
him into the northern parts. So the whole fleet went to sea, 
and continued their course for Holland, with hope still to 
meet with those ships which were coming from Portsmouth. 
And meet with them they did in the night; which the prince 
knew not till the morning; when one put the fault upon an¬ 
other ; and it was now necessary to make all possible haste 
to Holland ; since by the conjunction with these ships, be¬ 
sides all other advantages, the earl of Warwick was now be¬ 
come superior in the number, as well as the strength and 
goodness of his ships ; which appeared by his coming before 
Helvoetsluys, within few days after the prince’s arrival there. 

It was near the middle of July, when duke Hamilton en¬ 
tered into England with his army, when he came to Carlisle, 
and immediately took that government from sir Philip Mus- 
grave, and drew out all the English garrison, and put Scots 
in their place. And after some few days stay there, the 
English and Scottish forces met at a rendezvous, in the way 
to Penrith in Cumberland, where Lambert then quartered : 
and if they had continued their march, as they ought to have 
done, it is very probable they had broken that body of Lam¬ 
bert’s. But the duke would quarter that night two miles 
short; and Lambert, in the same night, marched from thence 
in great disorder and confusion to the edge of Yorkshire. The 
duke rested many days, that all his forces might come up, 
which came slowly out of Scotland. As soon as they were 
come up, he marched to Kendal; where he rested again a 
full fortnight; the reason whereof nobody could imagine. 
Except it were that those forces which were up in several 
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parts of the kingdom, for the king, might undergo some de¬ 
feat, that they might not so unite, as to control or obstruct 
the presbyterian design. For after that army was entered 
, into England, it moved, as hath been said, by such very slow 
marches, and so negligently, and with so little aj)prehension 
of an enemy, and it was quartered at so huge a distance, that 
the head-quarter was very often twenty miles distant from 
some part of the army; the duke him,self performing no part 
of the office of a general, hut taking his case, and being whol¬ 
ly governed by David Lesley the lieutenant general of the 
army, and two or three other officers. 

Sir Marmadiike Langdale marched, with his body of Eng¬ 
lish, consisting of near four thousand foot, and seven or eight 
hundred horse, always a day before the army; by which they 
intended to have timely advertisement of tlic enemy’s mo¬ 
tion, and for which they made no other provision; and like¬ 
wise meant that he should bear the first brunt of them, de¬ 
siring to weaken him by all the ways they could. They 
had not marched many days, it being now' near the middle 
of August, when sir Marmaduke Langdale advertised the 
duke, by an express, “ that he had received unquestionable 
intelligence that Cromwell was within two or three days 
march, and resolved to engage his army as soon as possibly 
he could, and that he would not be diverted from it, by the 
people’s gathering together at any distance from him, in what 
posture soeverand therefore desired his grace, “ that he 
would keep his army close together; for they could not be 
far asunder with any securityand declared, “ that he him¬ 
self would rest, and wait the advance of the enemy, and then 
retire back as he should find it necessary.” 

The duke, notwithstanding this advertisement, reformed 
not the order of his march in any degree, but was persuad¬ 
ed, “ that the enemy could not be so near; and that, if 
.Cromwell was advanced to such a distance, it was only with 
'«uch a party, as he would not presume to engage with their 
whole army.” In this confidence, he marched as he had 
dohe before. Sir Marmaduke sent him every day advice 
that confirmed the former, “ and that his horse had encoun- 
’ tered some of the enemy, and that their whole body was at 
hand ; but that it was true, it was not a body equal in num- 
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ber to their army, yet all that Cromwell expected was to 
join battle with him.” All this gained not credit, till sir 
Marmaduke himself, making his retreat with very sharp 
skirmishes, in which many men fell on both sides, was pur¬ 
sued into the headquarters of the duke; whither he likewise 
brought with him some piisoners, who averred, that the 
whole body of the army was within five or six miles, and 
marched as fast as they were able. 

The duke was confounded with the intelligence, and at 
his wits end knew not what to do ; the army was not to¬ 
gether ; and that part that was about him, was without any 
order, and made no show of any purpose to fight. In this 
amazement, the duke stayed himself with some olficers at 
Preston ; and caused his foot to be drawn over a' bridge, 
that they might march towards VVHggan, a pretty town in 
Lancashire, where he should, as he thought, find some regi¬ 
ments, and where they might make some stand till the rest 
should come up. In the mean time air Marmaduke Lang- 
dalc returned to his troops, the duke having promised to 
send him some troops to assist, and that some foot should 
be sent to keep a lane, that would flank his men upon his 
retreat. Sir Marmaduke retired before the enemy, and 
drew' up his troops into the closes near Preston. The ene¬ 
my followed him close, and pressed him very hard ; not¬ 
withstanding which he maintained the dispute for above six 
hours with great courage, and with very great loss to the 
enemy in officers, and common soldiers ; insomuch as they 
seemed to retire, at least to make a stand. And in all this 
time the Scots sent him no assistance, but concluded that it 
was not Cromwell’s whole army that assaulted him, but only 
some party, which he would himself be well enough able to 
disengage himself from. And sir Marmaduke Langdale told 
me often afterwards, “that he verily believed, if one thous¬ 
and foot had then been sent to him, he should have gained 
the day and Cromwell himself acknowledged, that he 
never saw foot fight so desperately as they did. 

The Scots continued their march over the bridge, with¬ 
out taking any care to secure the lane, which he had recom¬ 
mended to them; by which Cromwell’s horse came upon' 
his flank, whilst he was equally pressed in the van. So 
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that his excellent body of foot being broken, sir Marmaduke, 
and such of his horse as kept together, were driven into the 
town ; where the duke remained yet with some officers; 
. who all retreated over a ford to the foot, who were in equal 
disorder. For as soon as the F.nglish forces were broken, 
the Scots were presently beaten from the bridge, and forced 
to a very disorderly march. However, the duke had still 
Ids whole army entire ; with which he continued to march 
two or three days till he came to Uxeter; and in all that 
time many of the Scottish noblemen forsook him, and ren¬ 
dered themselves prisoners to the gentlemen of the country ; 
and Cromwell’s troops under Lambert pressed so hard upon 
the rear, that they killed, and took as many prisoners as 
they pleased, without hazarding one man of their own. 
The duke was scarce got into Uxeter, when his troops, 
which made no resist.ancc, were beaten in upon him, and so 
close pursued by Cromwell’s horse under Lambert, that him¬ 
self and all the principal officers (some few exeepted, who, 
lying concealed, or by the benefit of the swiftness of their 
horses, made their escape) were taken prisoners: the duke 
neither behaving himself like a general, nor a gentleman of 
coinage which ho was before never thought to want ; but 
making all submissions, and all the excuses when he was 
brought to Cromwell that a poor-spirited man could do. 

Thus his whole army was routed, and defeated ; more 
killed out of contempt, than that they deserved it by 
any opposition ; the rest taken prisoners, all their cannon 
and baggage taken, and their colours; only some of their 
horse, which had been quartered most backward, made haste 
to carry news to their country of the ill success of tlieir 
•arms. They who did not take the way for Scotland, were 
for the most part taken by the activity of the country, or 
the horse that pursued them ; whereof sir Marmaduke Lang- 
/ilale, after he had made his way with some of his officers 
and soldiers, who stood with him till they found it safest to 
disperse themselves, had the ill fortune to be discovered j 
and was so taken prisoner, and sent to the castle of Not¬ 
tingham. All this great victory was got by Cromwell with 
• an army amounting to a third part of the Scots in number, if 
. they had been all together; and it was not diminished half 
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a hundred in obtaining this victory, after the English forces 
under Langdale had been defeated. 

The lord Cottington, and the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had many misadventureswhich detained them from attend- 
' ing upon the prince in the fleet. As soon as they heard 
that his highness had put himself on hoard a ship at Calais 
to find the fleet in Holland, they embarked at Dieppe, in a 
French man of war that was hound for Dunkirk; where 
when they arrived, they found a gentleman, a servant of the 
prince’s, who informed them, “ that the prince was with the 
whole fleet in the Downs, and that he had sent him with a 
letter to the marshal Eanzaw, who was governor of Dun¬ 
kirk, to borrow a frigate of himwhich he had there, and 
had by some civil message oflered to lend to his highness; 
and the marshal, who received them with great civility, as¬ 
sured them that the frigate should be ready the next day, 
and, if they pleased to make use of it, should carry them to 
the prince. 

They looked upon it as an excellent opportunity, which 
would deliver them much sooner at the fleet, than' they had 
before expected to he ; and so, without weighing the dan¬ 
gers which might accompany it, and might very naturally 
have been foreseen, they embraced the occasion ; there be¬ 
ing no hazard which they apprehended at sea, but that they 
might he taken by the parliament ships; which, by the 
prince’s being with his fleet in the Downs, and so being 
master at sea, was hardly possible. So they unwarily put 
themselves into that frigate, and set sail in the evening from 
Dunkirk ; presuming that they should, the next morning, 
find themselves in the Downs with the prince. But there 
was so dead a calm that night, that they made very little 
way; and, the next morning, they found that they were 
chased by six or seven frigates of Ostend. The sum was, 
that they were taken prisoners, and plundered of all they 
had, (which amounted to good value in jewels and money,)! 
and were carried into Ostend, where, though they were 
presently at liberty, they were compelled to stay many 
days, not without some hope, raised by the civility of the 

' These are related at large by the noble historian in his Life.—W. 
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Spanish governor, and the lords of the admiralty there, who 
very liberally promised an entire restitution of all that they 
had lost. But that being without any effect, that brutish 
people, the freebooters, being subject to no government, 
they found means to give notice to the prince of all that 
happened, and that they would attend his command at Flush¬ 
ing; whither they easily went, without being exposed any 
more to the perils of the sea. Within few days after, the 
prince, out of the Downs, sent a frigate for them to Flush¬ 
ing; where they embarked several times, and were at sea 
the whole night, and in the morning driven back by high 
winds, sometimes into Flushing, sometimes to Ramekins ; 
and so were compelled to go to Middlehoroiigh, and after a 
month’s stay in those places, and many attempts to got to 
.sea, they received order flora the prince to attend him in 
Holland, whither he had resolved to go, as soon as the earl 
of Lautherdale arrived from Scotland in the fleet, and had 
delivered his imperious invitation for the prince’s immediate 
repair to the Scottish army ; which was then entered into 
England. By this means they came not to the prince, till 
the next day after he came to the Hague, having loft the 
fleet before Goroc and near Helvoetsluys. 

The prince was received by the States with all outward 
respect, and treated by them for four or five days at their 
charge, in the hotel de ville; Ids royal Iiighncss every night 
lodging in the palace, which belonged to the States too, 
where the prince of Orange and the princess lay, and where 
both his royal highness and the duke of York had very good 
apartments; the prince and duke, after two or three days, 
always eating with the princess royal, the prince of Oraiigo 
"himself keeping his own table open, according to custom, for 
the resort of such of the States, or olficcrs of the army, or 
other noble persons, who frequently repaired thither. 

/ The prince of Wales’s court was full of faction, and ari- 
inosity against each other, so that the new comers were not 
only very well received by the prince, but very welcome to 
every body, who being angry with the other counsellors there, 
believed that matters would be better carried now they were 

■ come. They had not been an hour in the Hague, when Ilcr- 

■ bert the attorney general, who had never loved either of 
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them, came to them, and congratulated their arrival, and told 
them “ how much they had been wanted, and how much 
prince Rupert longed for their company.” And within a very 
short time after, prince Rupert himself came to bid them wel¬ 
come, with all possible grace, and profession of great kind¬ 
ness and esteem for them. They both inveighed bitterly 
against the whole administration of the licet, in which most 
part of the court, which had been present, and who agreed 
in nothing else, concurred with them. 

The whole clamour was against the lord Colepcppcr, and 
sir Robert Long the prince’s secretary, who, by the queen’s 
injunction, was wholly subservient to the lord Colcpcpper. 
They accused them of corruption, not only with reterence 
to the cloth ship, hut to the release of very many other ships, 
which they had discharged upon no other reason, but as it 
would be a very popular thing, and make the prince grateful 
to the city of London. Though there was much discourse 
of money brought to both their cabins by Mr. Lowe, yet 
there was never any proof made of any corruption in the 
lord Colepepper, who was not indeed to be wrought upon 
that way; hut, having some infirmities, and a multitude of 
enemies, he was never absolved from any thing of which any 
man accused him ; and the other was so notoriously inclined 
to that way of husbandry, that ho was always thought guilty 
of more than he was charged with. It was true enough that 
great riches wore parted with, and had been released for lit¬ 
tle or no money; which being now exceedingly wanted, 
made it easily believed that such unthrifty counsel could not 
have been given, except by those who wore wtdl rewarded 
for it; which still fell upon those two. 

There was a general murmur that the Hoet had lain so' 
long idle at the mouth of the river,' when it had been pro¬ 
posed that it might go to the Isle of Wight, where they misht, 
in the conslernation the whole kingdom was then in, proba¬ 
bly have been able to have released the king; Carisbrook-* 

' It was indeed astoni.sliing. One can give no other roason fSan 
what is hinted at p. 2370, tliat the qiiccii dreaded hi.s coming to Paris. 
And this was snlJicient, while her creatures Colepepper and Long go- , 
verned the counsels of the fleet.—W. 
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being near the sea, not strong in itself, and without a strong 
castle, the island well affected, and at that lime under no such 
power as could subdue them. And why such an attempt, 
which, if unsuccessful, could have been attended with no 
dadtage considerable, was not made, was never fully an¬ 
swered. 

They were very angry with Batten, and would have it 
treachery in him, that the two fleets did not fight with each 
other, when they were so near engaging in the river; which, 
they said, they might well have done before the wind chang¬ 
ed, if he had not dissuaded the prince; and in this the cla¬ 
mour of the seamen joined with them. But it was but 
clamour, for most dispassionate men gave him a good testi¬ 
mony in that affair, and that he behaved himself like a skil¬ 
ful officer, and was very forward to fight whilst there was 
reason to effect it. The other reproach upon him, of passing 
by the ships which came from Portsmouth, in the night, was 
not so well answered: for it was known, though he said that 
they were passed by, and out of reach before he was inform¬ 
ed of them, that ho had notice time enough to have engaged 
them, and did decline it; which might reasonably enough 
have been done, out of apprehension, besides the inconve¬ 
nience of a night engagement, that the noise of the conflict 
might have called the earl of Warwick out of the river to 
their assistance, before they could have mastered them; there 
being two or three of the best ships of the royal navy, which 
would have made a very notable resistance. But this being 
never urged by himself, and what would have been too much 
for him to have taken upon himself, it was imputed to his 
cowardice, of which the seamen, as well as the courtiers, ac- 
•cused him; though, as wa.s generally thought, without rea¬ 
son, and only with prejudice to the man for what he had 
done before, and because he was a man of a regular and or¬ 
derly course of life, and command, and of very few words, 
and less passion than at that time raised men to reputation 
in that county. There was only one man in the council of 
whom nobody spoke ill, or laid any thing to his charge; and 
that was the lord Hopton. But there was then such a com- 
'hination, by the countenance of prince Rupert, with all the 
. other lords of the court, and the attorney general, upon form- 
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er grudges, to undervalue him,' that they had drawn the 
prince himself to have a less esteem of him than his singular 
virtue, and fidelity, and his unquestionable courage, and in¬ 
dustry (all which his enemies could not deny that he excell¬ 
ed in) did deserve. 

This state the court was in, when the two new counsellors 
came; who quickly discerned, by the unsteady humours and 
strong passions all men were possesaed with, that they should 
not preserve the reputation they seemed to have with every 
body for the present, any long time, and foresaw that neces¬ 
sity would presently break in upon them like an armed man, 
that would disturb and distract all their counsels. And there 
was, even at the instant in which they arrived at the Hague, 
the fatal advertisement of that defeat of the Scottish army, 
which must break all their measures, and render the condi¬ 
tion of the prince, and of the whole kingdom, very deplora¬ 
ble, and leave that of the king his father in the utmost des¬ 
pair. 

The rumor of this defeat came to the Hague the next day 
after the prince came thither, but not so particularly that the 
extent of it was known, or the tragical effects yet thoroughly 
understood. And his highness appointing his council to meet 
together the next morning after the lord Cottington and the 
chancellor of the exchequer came thither, he informed them 
of the lord Lautherdale’s message to him from the parliament 
of Scotland, and that he very earnestly pressed him, even 
since the news of the defeat, that he would forthwith repair 
to their army; and his highness thought fit, that the carl 
should give an account of his commission at the board ; where¬ 
upon ho was sent for in ; and, that all respect might be shew¬ 
ed to the parliament of Scotland, he had a chair allowed him 
to sit upon. 

He first read his commission from the parliament, and thep 
the letter which the parliament hgd writ to the prince; it\ 
which, having at large magnified the great affection of the 

' One may judge from these words of the nliandoncd clinrncters, 
and disorderly conduct of the tlieii followers of the royal cause, and 
how little probability there was that tliey'should ever recover litis, 
losing game ; while there was but one man amongst liictn in that place 
that did honour to the cause, and him all the rest were in a combination 
to discredit.—W. 
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parliament, that out of their native and constant affection 
and duty to their king, and finding that, contrary to the duty 
of subjects, his majesty was imprisoned by the traitorous and 
rebellious army in England, they had raised an army in that 
'kfngdom, that, sinee their advice, counsel, and entreaty in an 
amicbble way, could not prevail, might by force redeem his 
majesty’s person from that captivity; which they held them¬ 
selves obliged by their solemn league and covenant to en¬ 
deavour to do, with the hazard of their lives and fortunes; 
that this army was already entered into England, under the 
command of James duke Hamilton, whom, in respect of his 
known and eminent fidelity to his majesty, they had made 
general thereof; and having now done all that was in their 
power to do for the present, and having taken due care for 
the seasonablo supply and recruit of that army, they now sent 
to his highness, that he ivould with all possible speed, accord¬ 
ing to the promise which the king liis father had made, trans- 
port his royal person, that he might himself be in the head 
of that army to obtain the liberty of his fatherand they 
desired him, “ that for the circumstances of his journey he 
would be advised by the earl of Lautiierdale, to whom they 
had given full instructions;” and they besought his highness 
“ to give credit to him in all things.” 

The earl likewise showed his instructions, by which none 
of the prince’s chaplains were to be admitted to attend him, 
and great care to he taken, that none but guilly men should 
be suffered to be about the person of his highness; and par¬ 
ticularly that neither prince Rupert, nor the chancellor of the 
exchequer, nor some other persons should be permitted to 
go with the prince. And after all these things wore read 
and enlarged upon, he pressed the prince, with all ima¬ 
ginable instance, and without taking notice of any thing that 
was befallen their army in England, of w hich ho could not be 
without particular relation, that he would lose no time from 
entering upon his journey; and all this with as insolent and 
supercilious behaviour, ,is if their army had been triumphant. 

■ When he liad said all he meant to say, he sat still, as if 
he expected to hear what the prince or any body else would 
say to what he proposed. It was then moved, “ that, if he 
had no more to say, he would withdraw, to the end that the 

VoL. \’. 14 5 
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council might debate the matter, before they gave their ad¬ 
vice to the prince.” He took this motion very ill, and said 
“ he was a privy counsellor to the king in Scotland, and 
being likewise a commissioner from the parliament, he ought 
not to be excluded from any debate that concerned the alf»ir 
upon which he was employed.” This he urged in so impe¬ 
rious and offensive a manner, that drew on much sharpness; 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, who knew him very 
well since the treaty at Uxbridge, where they had often dif¬ 
fered in matters of the highest importance, treated him with 
the same liberty they had then been accustomed to. He 
told him, “ he meant not to say any thing in that debate, 
when he should be withdrawn, that he desired should be 
concealed from him, or unheard by him; and that ho was 
ready to say, that, in his judgment, all he had proposed was 
very unreasonable; but he would not that the dignity of the 
board should bo prostituted to his demand, nor that he should 
be present there at any debate.” The earl replied, “ that 
he was sent by the parliament and kingdom of Scotland, to 
the prince of Wales, and that he did protest against having 
any thing he proposed to be treated, and debated by, or be¬ 
fore the English board; nor did he consider what was or 
should bo said, by any man but the prince himself.” The 
prince told him, “ it was necessary that ho himself should 
hear, and know what the opinion of the council should be; 
and that it was as unreasonable that he should bo present;” 
and thereupon commanded him to withdraw; which he pre¬ 
sently submitted to with indecency enough. The prince 
then told them, “ that there were some persons come to the 
town, the last night, who came out of England after the news 
of the victory over the Scots came to London, with all the 
circumstances thereof; and of the duke’s being taken pri- 
soner and that the prince of Orange had told him, “ that 
the States had received intelligence of it from their ambassa-t^ 
dor Newport, who resided in London.” Upon the whole 
matter, the prince resolved “ to meet again the next morn¬ 
ing to consult further what he was to do, and that, in the 
mean time, the intelligence would be more perfect, and un¬ 
questionable, and they should see whether Lautherdale would 
take any notice of it.” 
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But the night made no alteration in him; he appeared the 
next morning with the same confidence, and the same im¬ 
portunity for the prince to remove, and begin his journey. 

. He was asked, “ whether he had received no information of 
so^l^f ill fortune, that had befallen that army, which might so 
change the case since he left Scotland, that what might then 
have been fit, would be now unfit and uncounsollable The 
carl said, “ he knew well what the news was from England; 
and whatever he hoped, that he was not confident it was not 
true : however he hoped, that would not change the prince’s 
purpose, but that it would more concern him to.pursue the 
resolution he was formerly obliged to ; that if any misfortune 
had befallen that army, the prince had the more reason to 
endeavour to repair it; which could be done no otlier way, 
than by his making all possible haste into Scotland ; which 
remained still a kingdom entire, wholly devoted to his ser¬ 
vice ; and that, by the benefit of his presence, might quickly 
draw together another army, towards which there was a good 
beginning already by the preservation of that body under 
Monroe : that if his highness should decline this only proba¬ 
ble way to preserve himself, and to recover hfs other two 
kingdoms, it would be thought he had little zeal for the li¬ 
berty of his father, and as little for his own interest, and for 
the preservation of the crown ; he therefore besought his 
highness, that he would cause sonic of hi.s ships to bo forth¬ 
with made ready, and w'ould therein immediately transport 
himself into Scotland ; whereby the late wound would, in a 
short time, be healed; which would otherwise prove incur¬ 
able.” 

But Scotland was so well known, and the power of Ar- 
'gyle, (which must bo now greater than ever by the total de¬ 
feat of the contrary party,) that his proposition was by all 
dispassionate men thought to be very extravagant, and not 
lO be hearkened to; and the news from London, that Crom¬ 
well was marched into Scotland with his whole army, con¬ 
firmed every honest man in that opinion. And within few 
days the earl of Lautheidalc seemed rather to think of going 
thither himself, where his own concernments were in great 
danger, than of pressing the prince to so hazardous a voy¬ 
age ; and after a few weeks more stay at the Hague, upon 
145 * 
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the intelligence Aom his friends in Scotland, how affairs went 
there, he returned thither in the same ship that transported 
him fl'om thence, with as much rage and malice against the 
council about the prince, as against Cromwell himself. 

The wonderful defeat of the Scottish army at Pre^toii, 
though it was not at first believed to be an entire victory over 
their whole body, there being double that number that w’as 
not there or that marched from thence, broke or disappointed 
most of the designs which were on foot for raising men, in 
those northern counties, for the king’s service, to have join¬ 
ed and united under sir Marmaduke Laugdale. Sir Thomas 
Tildesly, a gentleman of a fair estate, who had served the 
king from the beginning of the war with good courage, was 
then with a body of English, with which he had besieged the 
castle of Lancaster, and was upon the point of reducing it, 
when the news of Preston arrived. It was then necessary 
to quit that design; and hearing that major general Monroe, 
who, shortly after the duke marched out of Scotland, follow¬ 
ed him with a recruit of above six thousand horse and foot, 
was come to the skirts of Lancashire, ho retired thither to 
him, having gathered up many of sir Marmaduke Langdale’s 
men, wdio had been broken at Preston, and some others who 
had been newly levied. Sir Thomas Tildesly moved Mon¬ 
roe, “ that his forces, and some regiments of Scots, who yet 
remained about Kendal, might join with the English under 
his command, and march together towards Preston, and follow 
Cromwell in the rear, as he pursued the Scots which they 
might very well have done, being a body, when in conjunc¬ 
tion, of above eight thousand men; which was superior in 
number to the army under Cromwell. But the major gene¬ 
ral would not consent to the motion, but retired to the fur¬ 
ther part of Westmoreland ; and the English followed them 
in the rear; presuming, that though they would not be per' 
suaded to advance after Cromwell,yet that they would choose 
some other more convenient post to make a stand in, if the 
enemy followed them; and then that they would be glad 
to join with them ; to which he was pressed again the 
next day, but continued still fast in his sullen resolution, 
without declaring what he meant to do; and retired through 
Cumberland, where he had left a sad remembrance of his 
having passed that way a few days before, having then raised 
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vast sums of money upon the poor people, and now in his re¬ 
treat plundered almost all they had left. 

The English marched into the bishopric of Durham, to 
.join with such new levies as were then raising there; and 
th'^ir number being increased by the addition of tliose troops 
which were under tlie command of sir Homy Bellingham, 
they met again major general Monroe in Northumberland, 
and desired him, “ that they might unite together against the 
common enemy, who equally desired the destruction of them 
both.” But he resolutely refused, and told them plainly, 
“ that he would march directly into Scotland, and expect or¬ 
ders there which he did with all possible expedition. 

Sir Philip Musgravc believed that he and his foot might 
be welcome to Carlisle; and w'cnt thither; and sent sir Hen¬ 
ry Bellingham, sir Robert Strickhand, and colonel Chater, to 
the earl of Lanrick, and oll’cred that they should carry their 
troops into Scotland to join with him ; who be knew well 
would stand in need of help. But he durst not accept their 
motion, saying, “ if he should, Argyle would from thence 
take an excuse to invite Cromwell;” who they heard was 
then upon his march towards Berwick, to bring his army into 
Scotland: upon which sir Henry Bellingham returned with 
the party he commanded into Cumberland, paying for all they 
had through that part of Scotland it was necessary for them 
to pass through. 

Sir Philip Musgravo had no better succc.ss with sir Wil¬ 
liam Levingston, the governor of Carlisle; for though he re¬ 
ceived him very civilly, and entered into a treaty with him, 
(for he knew well enough that he was not able to victual or 
defend the place without the assistance of the Engli.sh, and 
therefore desired the assistance of sir Philip in both,) yet 
when articles were agreed upon, and signed by sir Philip 
Musgrave, the governor fell back, and refused to engage him¬ 
self “ not to deliver up the garrison without the consent of 
sir Philip Musgravc;” who was contented that none of his 
men should come within the walls, until it should be most 
apparent, that they could no longer keep the field. 

Within a short time after, orders were sent nut of Scot¬ 
land for the delivery of Berwick and Carlisle to the parlia¬ 
ment ; in which orders there was not the least mention of 
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making conditions for the English. Sir Philip Musgrave had 
yet Appleby castle in his own possession, having taken it af¬ 
ter ho had delivered Carlisle to duke Hamilton, and after he 
•was marched from thence. By this good accident, upon the 
delivery of it up, which could not long have made any ^6- 
fence, he made conditions for himself, and one hundred and 
fifty officers, many of them gentleincii of quality, who lived 
again to venture, and some to lose, their lives for the king; 
after which, ho soon transported himself into Holland. 

Cromwell resolved to lose no advantage ho had got, but 
as soon as he had perfected his defeat of duke Hamilton, 
by gathering up as many prisoners as he could of the dis¬ 
persed troops, he marched directly towards Scotland, to pull 
up tho roots there, from which any further trouble might 
spring hereafter; though he was very earnestly called upon 
from Yorkshire to reduce those at Pontefract castle which 
grew very formidable to all their neighbours ; and, not satis¬ 
fied with drawing contributions from all the parts adjacent, 
they made excursions into places at a great distance, and 
took divers substantial men prisoners, and carried them to 
the castle ; where they remained till they redeemed them¬ 
selves by great ransoms. However, he would not defer 
his northern march ; but believing that he should be in a 
short time capable to lake vengeance upon those afl’roiits, he 
satisfied himself in sending colonel Rainshorough, with some 
troops of horse and foot, to restrain their adventures, and to 
keep tliem blocked up; and himself, with tho rest of his 
army, continued their march for Scotland, it being about the 
end of August, or bcgiuuiiig of Scpiember, before the har¬ 
vest of that country was yet ripe; and so capable of being 
destroyed. 

It was generally believed, that the marquis of Argylo 
earnestly invited him to this progress ; for tho defeat of the 
Scottish army in England had not yet enough made him 
master of Scotland. There was still a committee of parlia¬ 
ment sitting at Edinburgh, in which, and in the council, the 
earl of Lanrick swayed without a rival; and the troops 
which had been raised under Monroe for the recruit of the 
duke’s army, were still together, and at the carl’s devotion ; 
80 that the marquis was still upon his good behaviour. If 
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he did not invite Cromwell, he was very glad of his coming; 
and made all possible haste to bid bim welcome upon his 
entering into the kingdom. They made great shows of be- 
■w.g mutually glad to sec each other, being linked together 
by many promises, and professions, and by an entire con¬ 
junction in guilt. 

There was no act of hostility committed; Cromwell de¬ 
claring, “ that he came with his army to preserve the godly 
party, and to free the kingdom from a force, which it was 
under, of malignant men, who had forced the nation to break 
the friendship with thpir brethren of England, who had been 
so faithful to them : that it having pleased God to defeat 
that army under duke Hamilton, who endeavoured to en¬ 
gage the two rations in each other’s blood, ho was come 
thither to prevent any further mischief, and to remove tho.so 
from authority who had used their ])ow'€r so ill; and that bo 
hoped he should, in very few days, return with an assurance 
of the brotherly aflectioii of that kingdom to the parliament 
of England; which did not desire in any degree to invade 
their liberties, or infringe their privileges.” He was con¬ 
ducted to Edinburgh by the marquis of Argyle, whore he 
was received with all solemnity, and the respect duo to the 
deliverer of their country, and his army quartered about, 
and .supplied with all provisions the country could yield. 

The earl of Lanrick, and all the Hamiltonian faction, (that 
is, all who had a mind to continue of it,) were withdrawn, 
and out of reach ; and they who rcjiiained at Edinburgh 
were resolved to obey Argyle ; who they saw could protect 
them. There were then enough left of the committee of 
parliament to take care of the safety and good of the king¬ 
dom, without putting Cromwell to help them by the power 
of the English ; which would have been a great discredit to 
their government. Whilst he remained their guest, (whom 
they entertained magnificently,) Argyle was able, by the 
laws of Scotland, to reform all that was amiss, and preserve 
the government upon the true foundation. So the commit¬ 
tee of parliament sent to Monroe an order and command to 
disband his troops; which when he seemed resolved not to 
do, he quickly discerned that Cromwell must be arbitrator; 
and thereupon he observed the orders of the committee very 
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punctually ; so that there was no power in Scotland that 
could oppose the command of Argyle; the committee of par¬ 
liament, the council, all the inagistyates of Edinburgh, were 
at his devotion ; and whoever were not so, were either in^ 
prison, or fled. The pulpits were full of invectives against 
the sinfulness of the late engagement, and solemn fasts en¬ 
joined by the assembly to implore God’s pardon and forgive¬ 
ness for that heinous transgression ; the chancellor Lowden 
giving the good example, by making his recantation and 
humble submission with many tears. Cromwell had reason 
to believe that it would henceforward prove as peaceable a 
kingdom as he could wish ; and having therefore concerted 
all things with his bosom friend Argyle, (wdio resolved, as 
soon as oe w'as withdrawn a distance from Edinburgh, that 
he and his army might not be thought to have an influence 
upon the councils, to call the parliament to confirm all he 
should think fit to do,) he returned foi England ; where he 
thought his presence was like to be wanted. 

The committee of parliament at Edinburgh (who had au¬ 
thority to convene the parliament when the major part of 
them should please; care being taken in tbo nomination of 
them, that they w'crc such as were thouglu most like to pur¬ 
sue the way they were entered into) sent out their sum¬ 
mons to call the parliament. They who appeared, were of 
another mind from what they had been formerly, and with 
the same passion and zeal with which they had entered into 
the engagement, they now declared it unlawful and ungodly; 
and the assembly joining with them, they excommunicated 
all who had the most eminent parts in the promoting it; and 
made them incapable of bearing any office in the state, or of 
sitting in council, or in parliament; subjecting those who 
had sinned in a less degree, to such pen.iltics as would for 
ever make them subject to their government. By these 
judgments, amongst others, the cail of Laniick was deprived 
of being secretary of state, and that office was conferred 
upon the earl of Lothian ; who, in the beginning of the re-' 
hellion, had been employed by the conspirators into France, 
and coming afterwards into England was imprisoned there¬ 
upon, and being after set at liberty continued amongst those 
who, upon all occasions, carried the rebellion highest, and 
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shewed the most implacable malice to the person of the 
king. And by this time Argyle was become so much more 
master of Scotland than Cromwell was of England, that he 
trad not so much as the shadow of a parliament to contend, 
or tb comply with, or a necessity to exercise his known 
great talent of dissimulation, all men doing as he enjoined 
them, without asking the reason of his direction. 

When the earl of Norwich and the lord Capcl with the 
Kentish and Esso.x troops were enclosed in Colchester, their 
friends could not reasonably hope that the Scottish army, 
which.had so long deferred their march into England, con¬ 
trary to their promise, would, though they were now come 
in, march fast enough to relieve Colchester before they 
should be reduced by famine. The earl of Holland thought 
it necessary, since many who were in Colchester had en¬ 
gaged themselves upon his promises and authority, now to 
begin his enterprise; to which the youth and warmth of the 
duke of Buckingham, who was general of the horse, the lord 
Francis Villiers his brother, and divers other young noble¬ 
men, spurred him oii. And he might have the better opi¬ 
nion of his interest and party, in that his purpose of rising, 
and putting himself into arms for the relief of Colchester, was 
so far from being a secret, that it was the common discourse 
of the town. There was a great appearance every morning, 
at his lodging, of those olficers who were known to have 
served the king; his commissions shewed in many hands; 
no question being more commonly asked, than “ when doth 
my lord Holland go out and the answer was, “ such and 
such a dayand the hour he did take horse, when he was 
accompanied by an hundred horse from his house, was pub¬ 
licly talked of two or three days before. 

His first rendezvous was at Kingston upon Thames; where 
he stayed two nights, and one whole day, expecting a great 
resort to him, not only of officers, but of common men, who 
had promised, and listed themselves under several officers; 
afid he imputed the security he had enjoyed so long, not¬ 
withstanding his purpose was so generally known, to the ap¬ 
prehension both the parliament and the army had of the af¬ 
fections of the city to join with him; and he believed, that 
he should not only remain secure at Kingston, as long as he 
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should think fit to stay there, but that some entire regi¬ 
ments of the city would march out with him for the relief of 
Colchester. 

During the short stay he made at Kingston, some officers' 
and soldiers, both of horse and foot, came thither, and many 
persons of honour and quality, in their coaches, came to visit 
him and his company from London; and returned thither 
again to provide what was still wanting, and resolved to ho 
with him soon enough. The principal officer the earl relied 
upon (though he had better) was Dalbeer a Dutchman, of 
name and reputation, and good experience in war; who had 
served the parliament as commissary general of the horse 
under the earl of Essex, and having been left out in the 
new model, was amongst those discontented officers who 
looked for an opportunity to be revenged of the army; which 
they despised for their ill breeding, and much preaching. 
Thus Dalbeer was glad to depend upon the earl of Holland, 
vyho thought himself likewise happy in such an officer. The 
keeping good guards, and sending out parties towards the 
Kentish parts, whore it was known some troops remained 
since the last commotion there, was committed to his care. 
Dut he discharged it .so ill, or his orders were so ill observed, 
that the second or third morning after their coming to Kings¬ 
ton, some of the parliament’s foot, with two or three troops 
of colonel Rich’s horse, eminent for praying, but of no fame 
for fighting, fell into the town before those within had notice 
tp be ready to receive them; the earl and most of the rest 
making too much haste out of town, and never offering to 
charge those troops. In this confusion the lord Francis Vil- 
liers, a youth of rare beauty and comeliness of person, not 
being upon his horse so soon as the rest, or endeavouring to 
make resistance, was unfortunately killed, with one or two 
more but of little note. Most of the foot made a shift to 
conceal themselves, and some officers, until they found means 
to retire to their close mansions in London. The earl with 
near an hundred horse (the rest wisely taking the way to 
London, where they were never inquired after) wandered 
without purpose or design, and was, two or three days after, 
beset in an inn at St. Neots in Huntingtonshire, by those few 
horse who pursued him, where the earl delivered himself 
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prisoner to the officer without resistance: yet at the same 
time Dalbeer and Kenelra Digby, the eldest son of sir Ke- 
nelm, were killed upon the place; whether out of former 
grudges, or that they offered to defend themselves, was not 
knowy; and the duke of Buckingham had severed himself 
before from them, and happily found a way into London; 
where he lay concealed, till he had an opportunity to secure 
liimself by being transported into Holland; where the prince 
was; who received him with great grace and kindness. The 
carl of Holland remained prisoner in the place where he was 
taken, till by order from the parliament be was sent to Wind¬ 
sor castle, where, notwithstanding he was constable of it, he 
was kept prisoner with great strictness. 

The total defeat of the Scottish army lately mentioned 
succeeded this, and when those noble persons within Col¬ 
chester were advertised of both, they knew well that there 
was no possibility of relief, nor could they expect it longer, 
being pressed with want of all kind of victual, and having 
eaten near all their horses. They sent therefore to Fairfax, 
to treat about the delivery of the town upon reasonable con¬ 
ditions; hut he refused to treat, or give any conditions, if 
they would not render to mercy all the officers and gentle¬ 
men; the common soldiers he was contented to dismiss. A 
day or two was spent in deliberation. They within pro¬ 
posed “ to make a brisk sally ; and thereby to shift for them¬ 
selves, as many as could.” But they h.id too few horse, 
and the few that were left uneaten were too weak for that 
enterprise. Then, “ that they should open a port, and every 
man die with their arms in their hands;” but that way they 
could only be sure of being killed, without much hurting their 
adversaries, who had ways enough securely to assault them. 
Hereupon, they were in the end obliged to deliver themselves 
up prisoners at mercy ; and were, all the officers and gentle¬ 
men, led into the public hall of the town; where they were 
locked up, and a strong guard set upon them. They were 
required presently to send a list of all their names to the 
general; which they did ; and, within a short time after, a 
guard was sent to bring sir Charles Lucas, and sir George 
Lisle, and sir Bernard Gascoigne to the general, being sat 
with his council of war. They were carried in, and in a 
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very short discourse told, “ that after so long and so obsti¬ 
nate a defence until they found it necessary to deliver them¬ 
selves up to mercy, it was necessary, for the example of 
others, and that the peace of the kingdom might be no more 
disturbed in that matiner, that some military justice should 
be executed; and therefore, that council had determined 
they three should be presently shot to deathfor which 
they were advised to prepare themselves; and without con¬ 
sidering, or hearing what they had a mind to say for them¬ 
selves, they were led into a yard that was contiguous; where 
they found three files of musketeers ready for their despatch. 

Sir Bernard Gascoigne was a gentleman of Florence; and 
had served tlic king in the war, and afterwaids remained in 
London till the unhappy adventure of Golchesler, and then 
accompanied his friends thither; and had only Knglish enough 
to make himself understood, that he desired a jren and ink 
and paper, that he might write a letter to his prince the great 
duke, that his highness might know in what manner he tost 
his life, to the end his heirs might possess his estate. The 
officer that attended the execution thought fit to acquaint the 
general and council, without which he dui-st not allow him pen 
and ink, which he thought he might reasonably demand : when 
they were informed of it, they thought it a matter worthy 
some consider ation; they had chosen him out of the list for 
his quality, conceiving him to be an English gentleman, and 
preferred him for being a knight, that they might sacrifice 
three of that rank. 

This delay brought the news of this bloody i-esolution to 
the prisoners in the town; who wer e infinitely afflicted with 
it; and the lord Capel prevailed with an officer, or soldier, 
of their guard, to carry a letter, signed by the chief persons 
and officers, and in the name of the re.st, to the general; in 
which they took notice of that Judgment, and desired liim 
“ either to forbear the execution of it, or that they might all, 
who were equally guilty with those three, undergo the same 
sentence with them.” The letter was delivered, but-had 
no other effect than the sending to the officer to despatch his 
order, reserving the Italian to the last. Sir Charles Lucas 
was their first work; who fell dead; upon which sir George 
Lisle ran to him, embAced him, and kissed him; and theii 
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stood up, and looked those who were to execute him in the 
face ; and thinking they stood at too great a distance, spake 
16 them to come nearer; to which one of them said, “ I’ll 
warrant you, sir, we’ll hit you he answered smiling, 
“ Friends, 1 have been nearer you, when you have missed 
me.” Thereupon, they all fired upon him, and did their 
work home, so that he fell down dead of many wounds with¬ 
out .speaking word. Sir Bernard Gascoigne had his doublet 
oflf, and expected the next turn ; but the officer told him “ he 
had order to carry him back to his friends;” which at that 
time was very inditferent to him. The council of war had 
considered, that if chey should in this manner have taken the 
life of a foreigner, w'ho seemed to be a person of quality, 
their friends or children who shoidd visit Italy might pay dear 
for many generations; and therefore they commanded the of¬ 
ficer, “ when the other two should be dead, to carry him 
back again to the other prisoners.” 

'I’he two who wore thus murdered were men of great name 
and esteem in the war; the one being hold as good a com¬ 
mander of horse, and the other of foot, as the nation had ; but 
of very different tempers and humours. Lucas was the young¬ 
er brother of the lord Lucas, and his heir both to the honour 
and estate, and had a present fortune of his own. He h.ad 
been bred in the Low Oountrics, and always amongst the 
horse. He had little conversation in that court, where great 
civility was practised, and learned. He was very brave in 
.his person, and in a day of battle a gallant man to look upon, 
and follow ; but at all other times and places, of a nature not 
to be lived with, of an ill understanding, of a rough and proud 
nature, which made him during the time of their being in Col¬ 
chester more intolerable than the siege, or any fortune that 
threatened them ; yet they all desired to accompany him in 
his death. Lisle was a gentleman who had had the same 
education with the other, and at the same time an officer of 
foot; had all the courage of the other, and led his men to a 
battle with such an alacrity, that no man was ever better fol¬ 
lowed ; his soldiers never forsaking him; and the party which 
he commanded, never left anything undone which he led them 
upon. But then, to his fierceness of courage he had the soft- 
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est and most gentle nature imaginable ; loved all, and beloved 
of all, and without a capacity to have an enemy. 

The manner of taking the lives of these worthy men wis 
new, and without example, and concluded by moat men to be 
very barbarous; and was generally imputed to Ireton, who 
swayed the general, and was upon all occasions of an unmer¬ 
ciful and bloody nature. As soon as this bloody sacrifice was 
ended, Fairfax, with the chief officers, went to the town-house 
to visit the prisoners ; and the general (who was an ill orator 
on the most plausible occasion) applied with his civility to the 
earl of Norwich, and the lord Capel; and, seeming in some 
degree to excuse the having done that, which he said “ the 
military justice required,” he told them, “ that all the lives 
of the rest were safe ; and that they should be well treated, 
and disposed of as the parliament should direct.” The lord 
Capel had not so soon digested this so late barbarous proceed¬ 
ing, as to receive the visit of those who caused it, with such 
a return as his condition might have prompted to him ; but 
said, “ that they should do well to finish their work, and ex¬ 
ecute the same rigour to the rest;” upon which there were 
two or three such sharp and bitter replies between him and 
Ireton, that cost him his life in few months after. When the 
general had given notice to the parliament of his proceedings, 
he received order to send the earl of Norwich and the lord 
Capel to Windsor castle; where they had afterwards the so¬ 
ciety of the earl of Holland, to lament each other’s misfor¬ 
tunes ; and after some time they were all sent to the Tower. 

Though the city had undergone so many severe mortifica¬ 
tions, that it might very well have been discouraged from 
entering into any more dangerous engagements, at least all 
other people might have been terrified from depending again 
upon such engagements, yet the present fright was no sooner 
over than they recovered new’ spirits for new undertakings; 
and seemed always to have observed somewhat in the last 
miscarriage w'hich might be hereafter prevented, and no more 
obstruct their future proceedings; and many in the parlia¬ 
ment, as well as in the city, who were controlled and dispi¬ 
rited by the presence of the army, when that was at a dis- 
tance appeared resolute, and brisk in any contradiction and 
opposition of their counsels. So that Cromwell had no soon- 
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er begun his march towards the north, and Fairfax his into 
Kent, but the common council delivered a petition to the par- 
iiainent, “ that they would entertain a personal treaty with 
the king, that the kingdom might be restored again to a hap¬ 
py peace; which could be hoped for no other way.” This 
was the first presumption that had been offered, since their 
vote of no more addresses to be made to the king; which 
had been near half a year before; and this seemed to be made 
with so universal a concurrence of the city, that the parlia¬ 
ment durst not give a positive refusal to it. And in truth 
the major part thereof did really desire the same thing; 
which made sir Harry Vane, and that party in the parliament 
to which the army .adhered, or rather which adhered to the 
army, to contrive some specious way to defer and delay it 
by seeming to consent to it, rather than to oppose the mo- 
tion. And therefore they appointed a committee of the 
house of commons, to meet with such a committee of the 
common council, as they should make choice of, to confer to¬ 
gether of the ways and means to provide for the king’s safe¬ 
ty and security during the time of the treaty : which commit¬ 
tee being met together, that of the house of commons per¬ 
plexed the other with many questions, “ what they meant by 
those expressions, they used in their petition,” (and had been 
the common expressions, long used both by the king and the 
parliament, in all applications which had concerned a treaty,) 

“ that his majesty might treat with honour, freedom, and 
safety } what they intended by those words ? and whether 
the city would bo at the charge in maintaining those guards, 
which were to be kept for the security of the king during 
such treaty; and if the king should in that treaty refuse to 
give the parliament satisfaction, how his person should be 
disposed of.^” and many such questions, to which they well 
knew that the committee itself could make no answer, but 
that there must be another common council called, to which 
they must repair for directions. And by this means, and 
administering new questions at every meeting, much time 
was spent, and the delays they wished could not be avoided. 
So that notwithstanding all their clamours that the treaty 
might be presently entered upon, much time was spent, and 
thq insurrection in Kent, and the designs of the earl of Hoi- 
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land (to both which they had promised another kind of assist¬ 
ance) were both disappointed, and expired. However, the 
prince was still in the Downs with his fleet, and the gentk 
men in Colchester defended themselves resolutely, and the 
Scottish army was entered the kingdom, all which kept up 
their courage; insomuch as, after all the delays, the parlia¬ 
ment consented, and declared, “ that they would enter into 
a personal treaty with the king for the settling the peace of 
the kingdom ; hut that the treaty should be in the Isle of 
Wight, where his Majesty should enjoy honour, freedom, and 
safety.” 

The city had offered before to the committee upon some 
of the questions which had been administered to them, “ that 
if the treaty might be in London, they would be at the charge 
of maintaining those guards which should be necessary for 
the safety and security of the king;” and therefore they were 
very much troubled, that the treaty should be now in the 
Isle of Wight, upon which they could have no influence ; yet 
they thought not fit to make any new instances for change of 
the place, lest the parliament might recede from their vote, 
that there should be a treaty entered upon. So they only 
renewed their importunity, that all expedition might be used; 
and, in spite of all delays, in the beginning of August a com¬ 
mittee was sent from both houses to the king to Carisbrook 
castle, where he had been close shut up about half a year, 
without being suffered to speak with any but such who were 
appointed by them to attend, and watch him. 

The message the committee delivered was, “ that the 
houses did desire a treaty with his majesty, in what place of 
the Isle of Wight he would appoint, upon the propositions 
tendered to him at Hampton Court, and such other proposi¬ 
tions, as they should cause to be presented to him ; and that 
his majesty should enjoy honour, freedom, and safety to his, 
person.” The messengers, who were one of the house of 
peers and two commoners, were to return within ten days, 
nobody being strict in the limitation of time, because the 
treaty was so much the longer kept off, which they hoped 
still would by some accident he prevented. 

The king received them very graciously, and told them, 
“ they could not believe that any man could desire a peace 
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whole receipts and issues under his own management, and 
sole government. When all was ready he came to the Ha^ue 
^Sktake leave of the prince, and returned, and about the be¬ 
ginning of December he set sail for Ireland, met with good 
prizes in the way, and arrived safely at Kinsale; nor had he 
bMn long goi^ out of Holland, when the prince had a shrewd 
^l^nc.e how unsecure a longer alfode would have been there, 
' by some parliament ship? coming into that road, and sending 
their men on shore, who at noonday burnt the Convertine 
within the very town of Helvoetakiys, nor did the States 
nM& any expostulation, or do any justice for the affront of- 
fefw to themselves, and their government. 

In this calamitous state of affairs there seemed to be no 
hope left, but that the king might yet be restored 

to such a condition, might be those roots left in 

the crown, from whence its former power and prerogative 
might sprout out hereafter, and flourish.* The commission- 


* This reytion of the treaty being 
taken from another MS. the follow¬ 
ing brief account of CroimoeWs 
:ll^ovements and of the ireaiyf accord¬ 
ing to MS. B. is omitted. As soon 
as Cromwell had finished his work 
in Scotland with the marqtiis of 
Argylo, he found it necessary to 
make all possible haste to London, 
without making any stay by the 
way about Pontefract, 91* any thing 
else. Wlien all outward enemies 
'were subdued to their wish, the fire 
began already to be kindled in the 
houses, and the presliyterians took 
heart upon the confidence they 
had in tlia city of London, which 
stood yet entire, by reason they 
had not exposed themselves to any 
disadvantage, declaring their 
affections either in the business of 
Kent or the siege of Colchester; 
and the whole, kingdom Iti general 
seemed very solicitous once more 
to treat with the king; against 
which there was a declaration and 
resolution of both houses; and if 
that should be recalled, their foiin* 
dations were shaken, and they 
had nothing to insist upon. And 
therefore when Cromwell return¬ 


ed, he used all his faculties of per¬ 
suading this man, and terrifying 
and threatening others, to induce 
them to adhere to their declaration 
and vote of making no more od- 
dre.sses to the king ; if they should 
depart from theiii, their rejiutation 
of constancy would be presently 
lost. Very many members of the 
house of commons, wlio had dis¬ 
continued coming to the house 
from the very time that declara¬ 
tion had passed the house, came 
now thither again upon the ac¬ 
count of the now debate against 
him. Whereupon, after .Cromwell 
had tried all the ways he could, he 
was at last compelled to consent 
to whoi the major part of both 
houses 60 positively required; and 
so they agreed to send commis¬ 
sioners once more to the king at 
the Isle of Wight, with their old 
demands upon the church, the mi¬ 
litia, and Ireland ; which was now 
upon the innttor reduced to the 
king’s obedience, the city of Dub¬ 
lin excepted. But that they might 
be at a certainty in point of time, 
they resolved that the treaty should 
continue only for twenty days; at 


VoL. V. 148 
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(rs for the treaty arrived in the Isle of Wight upon tire fif- 
ielnth day of September, whilst Cromwell yet remained in 
his northern progress, and his army divided into se^^l parts 
for the finishing his conquest; which was the reasofrthat all 
they who wished ill to the maty, and that it might prove 
ineffectual, had used and interposed all the deHys they 
that he might return befote it begun, as they who wishfed it 
might succeed well, were a« solicitous, that it might be con¬ 
cluded before that time; which made them the less to insist 
upon many particulars bifith in the propositions and thg in¬ 
structions, which they hoped might be more capable 
medies in the treaty than before it. 


the expiration whereof, the com¬ 
missioners should be obliged to 
return, and to give the houses ac¬ 
count of what the king shotild in 
that time have offered; and during 
that time of the treaty, the kinf 
■wag attended by such jicrsotia of 
divines and lawyers as he made 
choice of, and was lodged at the 
town of Newport, tlmt there might 
be some appearance of liberty, 
though all guards were kejit upon 
him with ail possible strictness. 
The commissioners wlio were sent 
to treat, for the major part were 
such, who did heartily desire to 
preserve the king, and <lid fully 
discover the wickedness of the ar¬ 
my ; that is, the wicked intentiona 
nnd resolutiotiB of Cromwell, Vane, 
and the r*t, who enough declared 
that they would have no more a 
king, but would erect a republic. 
Whereupon all possible endea¬ 
vours were used, by those who 
came to attend upon his majesty 
by his own command, as well as 
fluch of the commissioners ns were 
generally known to abhor the vio- 
fenco that was intended, to per¬ 
suade the king to yield as mucli in 
all the particulars tlemandcd ns 
might satisfy the houses; tlic ma¬ 
jor part whereof they believed 
would be satisfied with much less, 
than they would be who governed 
the army. The king was more 


» rsuadod to corBt|^y ^ith 
ings else, than in that 
neerned the cjiurch; his 
concessions wherein could only 
do him good, in regard that they 
must satisfy the presbyterians, 
who must make the major party. 
All the transactions passed in writ¬ 
ing; the papers whereof are to be 
seen, which will make postoritK 
wonder at tlio iinpndenoa and ii* 
piety of that time, that coiild treat 
such ft prince iii such a manner. 
Wlion the time grew to an expira¬ 
tion, the iin[Kirtunity of his friends 
wrought upon him to consent to so 
much, as the commissioners,Svfco 
pressed nir^st, did believe would 
give saffsfaction; and they, who 
knew ^ king best, did really 
think that his majesty much ra¬ 
ther wisiied that the parliament 
would reject than accept it; so fur 
he was from being pleased with 
his own concessions. During the 
treaty, some of the commissioners 
treated the king very rudely, yet 
not with so much insolence as 
Jenkins and Spuxstow, two pres- 
byterinn ininistersi exercised to- 
w'anLs him, who both were very 
saucy, telling him that ho would 
be damned; witb whicli+iiis ma¬ 
jesty was not at all disturbed. 

They who had not seen tbo king, 
&c, fli in jnigf, 3344, line 36. 
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They stayed three days in the island before the treaty be- 
sEun, which was, time little enough to prepare the faousg for 
tne kiil^ja reception at Newport, and adjusting many circum- 
atancetf^f the treaty. In that time they waited several times 
on t]je king, with great showjof outward duty and respect; 

thottgh'Dlhje of them durst adventure to see the king in 
pm’ate, they communicated freely;with some of those lords, 
and Others, who, with the parliatnent’e leave, were come to 
attend the king during the time of the treaty. And so they 
found means to advertise his majesty of many particulars, 

t they thought necessary for him to know; which made 
ssions upon him, as the information proceeded from per- 
8006) netter or worse affected to him. And many of those 
who kwd liberty to a^^ij^fere competent considerers of the 
truth of what they saJ^iT 

The truth is, there were amongst the commissioners ma¬ 
ny who had been carried with^ the violence of the stream, 
and would be glad of those concessions which the king 
would very cheerfully have granted ; an act of indemnity 
and oblivion being what they were principally concerned in. 
"And of all the rest, who were more passionate for the mili¬ 
tia, and against the church, there was no man, except sir 
Harry Vane, who did not desire that a peace might he 
established by that treaty. For as all the other lords desired, 
^ dheir own natures and affections, no more than that their 
transgressions might never more be called to remembrance; 


so the lord Say hiiBself (who was as proud of his quality, 
and of being distinguished from other men by his title, as 
any man alive) well foresaw what would become of his 
peerage, if the treaty proved ineffectual, and the army 
should make their own model of the government they would 
submit to, (as undoubtedly they resolved shortly to do,) and 
therefore he did all he could to work upon the king to yield 
to what was proposed to him, and, afterwards, upon the par¬ 
liament, to be content with what his majesty had yielded. 
But the advice they all gave, of what inclinations or affec¬ 
tions ftiever they were, was the same, “ that his majesty 
should, forthwith, and without delaying it to the expiration 
of the term assigned by the parliament for the treaty,” 
(which was foity days,) “yield to the full demands which 


148 * 
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Wers made in ttfe propositions.” J^ly argument 

wa«i“that, if he did not, or not do the army 

'would jHOceed their o\^n way, and had enougl^^Mar^, 
that they would depose the king, change the go^^^ment, 
and settle a republic by thd^:«wn rules end invenijon.” 
And this advertisement was W/well believed bys. j^se^f 
the king’s own party, as by the commissionere themsedr^'i. 

Before the treaty begun, the comniissioire.19 made it 
known to the king, that they cduid not admit that any 
person should be present in the room ■where the treaty 
should be, much less that 3grj^|san'Should presume to 
or interpose his opinion oK/iKMce, upon a|j;' mattej^mt 
should be in debate : that tb^_ were commissionerS^pk 
from the parliament to treat majesty, and wilh him 

alone ; and that they might not permit any particular and 
private persons to oppose or confer with them upon the de¬ 
mands of the parliament.” So that albeit the parliament 
had given leave to the several bishops, and other divines, 
and to many lawyers of eminency, to wait on his majesty, 
upon his desire, that they might instruct and inform him 
in all diOicult cases which related to religion or the law of 
the land, they were like to be of little use to him now they 
were come, if they might not be present at the debate, and 
offer Such advice to his majesty, as upon emergent occasions 
he should stand in need of, or require from them. Atjajt 
they were contented, and his majesty was obliged to be con¬ 
tented too, that they might stand beh^ a curtain, and hear 
all that was said, and when any SUch difficulty occurred as 
would require consultation, his msjSsty might retire to his 
chamber, and call those to him, with vroom he would advise, 
to attend him, and might then return again into the room for 
the treaty, and declare his own resolution. This was the 
unequal and unreasonable preliminary and condition, to 
which the king was compelled to submit befqre the treaty 
could begin. 

They who had not seen the king in a year’s time (for .it 
was little less from the time that he' had left Hampton 
Court) found his countenance extremely altered. From the 
time that his own servants had been taken from • him, he 
would never suffer his hair to be cut, nor cared to have 
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any new clotheSTsso that his aspect and appearance was 
very differenti^iji^^t it had used to hia: otherwise, hw 
'■ i;eaith ^ go^J i^d%e was much more cheerful in his disi 
co'^s^^^ards alt men than coul^ have been imagined, 
after mortification of aH hinds. He was not at alt de¬ 
jected VB his'spirits, but cartiW himself with the same mas 
jes^ betWl tiled to do. Mis hair was all gray, which, 
inakiBg all others very sad, made it thought that he had 
sorrow in countenance, whteh appeared only by that 
sh^w. * 

liJ{tBn Monday the Ifith of^^September, the treaty begun, 
airijphe coniitnissioners their commission to his 

to wiftk^bim^'peradBally, upon the propositions 
plwrated formerly at Haroirton Court, concerning the king¬ 
dom ef’England and Ir^tt||^niy, and upon such propositions 
as should be "offered eilwfir By his majesty, or the two houses 
of parliament, according to their'instructjpns, &c. Though 
the king knew very well, that promwell had so totally sub¬ 
dued Scotland, that he had notf left any maii there in the 
least authority or power, who did so much as pretend to. 
wish well to him, and that, in truth, Cromwell had as much 
the command there as Argyle himself had, who was but his 
creature, yet, either to recover their broken spirits, of to 
manifest his own royal compassion for them, he told the 
commissioners,’ that, when the propositions had been de¬ 
livered to him at Hampton Court, the Scottish interest was 
so involved in thetn,,|hat it could be hardly separable from 
that of England : tt^l^^it cpncerned him, as king of both 
kingdoms, to be just equal between both; and that 
though they had no to treat for any thing but what 

related to England, yw?}ie,jfvho was to provide for the'pub- 
iie peace, (which could hardly be provided for, except the 
Scots were, comprehended, in this treaty,) did desire, that 
they would send to the two houses of parliament, to give a 
pass for one of the servants to. go into Scotland, to invite 
the council there to send somebody authorized by that king- 

’ They must needs be enemies to the success of the treaty who 
could persuade the king to this absurd and fatal counsel, which would 
so long prptract the conclusion, that Cromwell and the army (it could 
BSrhut be seen) would be returned to put a violent end to it.“-W. 
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dom, who might treat with the commissioners of parlia¬ 
mentand to that purpose his majesty delivered them a 
paper in writing to be sent by them to the parliament, 
telling them at the same lime, “ that it was never bis dc jtrc 
or meaning, that they should meddle in Ihe government of 
England, but only should trclt concerning the peace,''to the 
end that tiiat might he durabl,c.” But the commissioners 
alleged, that “it was not in their power to receive and 
transmit that, or any other paper, to the parliament, that 
referred to that kingdom; and they besought him to give 
them leave, as an evidence of their duty, to infurm him of 
what ill consequence the transmission of that paper at that 
time might he to the treaty itself.” Whereupon he deiflin- 
ed sending it by a messenger of bis own for llio present, 
(wbich lie intended to have done,) being unwilling to give 
any occasion of liispute or jealousy so early, and believing 
that after be should have gotten a good understanding with 
the two bouses, iu what was of immediate concernment to 
England, be should more effectually transmit that, or any 
other paper, fur the more easy composing the alj'air.s of 
Scotland. 

'I'licn they presented their first proposition to his itiajesly ; 
“ that he would revoke all declar.itions^ arid rmtiinissions 
granted heretuforo i)y him against tlie I'ariiameiil.” Where¬ 
upon his majesty desired, “ that he ini;;ht see all the propo¬ 
sitions, tliey had to make to him, together; that he might the 
better coiisidcr what satisfaction he could give them upon the 
wdiole which tiiey would not yield fjK without much imj)or- 
tunity, and at last delivered them .with roluctancy, as a thing 
they were not sure they ought to do. .. .And though their com¬ 
mission referred to instructions, and bts majesty dc.sirod that 
he might have a view' of those, they peremptorily refused to 
let him have a .sight of them ; and only told lum,.“ that they 
were directed by their instructions, first to treat upon the pro¬ 
position they had already })''cs(!nlcd to him, concerning the 
revocation of the dcclarafion.s, &c. and in tlin next place, of 
the church, then of the militia, and fourtlily of Ireland, and 
afterwards of the rest of the propusitions in orderand they 
declared likewise that, ‘^Iry their instructions, they were not 
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to enter upon a^jMie.w propositions, bcl'oro tlicy should have 
received his iiiajeSis V final answer to what was first proposed.” 

Hereupon the Wfig demanded of them, “ whether they had 
pi-iver apd authority to recede from any particular contained 
in \hoir propositions, or to consent to any alterations, if his 
niajt^y should give them goo'^ reason so to do ?” 'J’o which 
they answered very magisterially, “ that they were ready to 
debate, to shew how reasonable their desires were, and that 
there could be no reason why they should alter or r(M:edo from 
them; but if his majesty did satisfy thorn, they should do there¬ 
in as they were warranted by their instructions.” ’J'hese li¬ 
mitations and restrictions in a matter of that importance, whicli 
cbtltained a new frame of government, and an allciMtion of all 
civil and ecclesiastical constitutions, almost damped and stifled 
all the hope his majesty had entertained of good from tliis 
treaty. However, he resolved to try if consenting to the 
substantial part of any proirosition would give them satisfac¬ 
tion ; and so, williout taking notice of the preamhh' of that 
pro])osition, which they had delivered to liiiii, he declared in 
wiiting, which lie delivered to them, “ that he was willing to 
grant the body of their proposition, that was to recall all de¬ 
clarations, Sic.” Hut they immediately returned another pa¬ 
per to him, in which they said, “ his majesty had left unan¬ 
swered th.e most essential part of their proposition,” repeat¬ 
ing the words iu the jircamble, which recited, “ tliat the two 
houses of parliament had been necessitated to enter into a 
war in tlieir just and lawful defence; and diat the kingdom 
of England had entm^d ipto a solemn league and covenant to 
prosecute the same a^ justifying all that had been done, 
&c. To all which,they very vehemently pressed “his ma¬ 
jesty’s approbation atOd consent, as the most necessary foun¬ 
dation of a lasting peace, and the indispon.salde expectation of 
the two houses and of tte whole kingdom; and that the two 
houses, and the kingdom, could not decline tliis particular de¬ 
mand, without which they could not believe themselves to be 
in any security ; since, by the letter of the law, they who had 
adhered to the pailiament, might .seem guilty of raising war 
against the king, and so to he goilty of higii treason by the 
statute of the 2 . 3 tl] year of king Edward the 'I'liird : whereas 
.bv.,the-construction and equity thereof they were justified ; 
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and therefore that the consenting to thji|p^mble was so es¬ 
sential, that without it the parliament be thought guil- 

'ly ; which they hoped his majesty did hot desire jt should.’,’ 
And that this might make the deeper impression upon him, 
the lord .Say, in the debate of it, twice repented, with '//ore 
pn,ssinn than was natural to his constitution, “ that he did tfcin- 
blo to think how sad the consequence .would be, if what they 
now pressed should be denied.” And others said, that “ it 
was no more than his majesty had heretofore granted in the 
act of'indemnity that he had passed in Scotland; and if he 
should now refuse to do it in En^and, there would be a speedy 
end put to the treaty, without filtering upon any of the other 
propo-sitions.” The king was so much perplexed and offend¬ 
ed with this imjiudcnt way of reasoning, that he told those 
with whom he consulted, and Writ the same to the prince his 
son, “ that the long restraint he bad endured in the castle of 
Carisbreok, was not a greater evidence of the captivity of his 
person, nor was he more sensible of it, than this was of the, 
captivity of his mind, by bis being forced to decline tho.sc an¬ 
swers and arguments which W9re proper to the support of his 
cause, and which must have.brought blushes over the faces 
of the commi.-sionci'.s, and to frame others more sea.sonable and 
fit to be ofl'cred to men in that condition from him who was 
to receive, and not give coDditione.” 

However, this proposition was of so horrid and monstrous 
a nature,' so contrary to th^ known truth, and so destructive 
to justice and government, that itseefflilA to nafuratize rebel¬ 
lion, and to make it current in/J^y^OTObm. tb’all posterity, 
that his majcsly could not forb'eti^^™|l,th4jifv “ that no act 
of parliament could make that toijP^llfe'wWch was notori¬ 
ously known to he false ; that mUst he the foun¬ 

dation of the future peace Wd sc^Hfyy#«d what was herein 
provided for both could never be’ cali'ed in questibn j that he 
was most w illiiig, that it should be made very penal to every 
man to reproach another for any thing he had done during the 
late troubles, upon what provocation soever.” He put them 

* It was intlcotl horn'd and monMtrous. Not for tin? i'ea'';on here giv¬ 
en, that all rcsUtanct'orthc royal authority wa.s rebeliioii, hut because 
ihi» resistance or war of the parliament on the king was unree-^oneM© 
and unjust.—W. 
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in mind, “ that it was well known (o some of them, that the 
act of indemnity iti Scotland was pas.scd when his majesty was 
not there, nor any comini.'^sinner appointed by him ; that it was 
pfwared and drawn by his attorney general of that kingdom, 
whwvas tlien of the party that was against his majesty ; and 
thcrtiore it was no wonder that he called those of his own 
side, loyal subjects, and good Christiams, in the ])reamble of 
that act; whicli was never seen by his majesty, though it was 
confirmed indeed, with the other acts whioli h,ad passed in that 
disorderly time, by his majesty upon the conclusion of the 
peace, and their return to (heir obedience; and that, when 
(hat should be the case here,^he would give them all the ap¬ 
pellations they should desire, and as unque.stioiiahlc scemity 
as they could wish.” To all which they made no other re¬ 
ply, and that unanimously, “but that they could not believe 
themselves secure, if that preamble was not entirely consent¬ 
ed to.” 

This refractory obstinate adherence of the corami.ssioner.s' 
to their own udir, without any shadow of reason, prevailed 
nothing upon the king ; insomuch as he was inclined to run 
the haz.ird of the present dissolution of the treaty, and to un¬ 
dergo all the inconveniences and mischiefs w'hich probably 
might attend it, r.atlipr than to sacrifice hi.s honour, and the 
justice of )n.s cau.se, to their insolent dciiiami, until he had 
entered into a serious deliberation with tlio.se per.sons who 
were about him, of whose affections to him he had all a.ssur- 
ance, and of the grejCt* abilities *"4 understanding of most of 
them ho had a'very'^jj^<ei|te6m. They all repre.sented to 
him, from the cpSfet^^’wfe'y had with such of the commis¬ 
sioners, who, they fenfident, spoke to them as they 
thouglit and beliete'^'^'^oit'lif there were no expedient found 
out to give mote satfaft^tfdiifitipon this first proposition, than 
his majesty had yet offered, as soon as the cnmmis.sionors 
should give aceount of it to the two bouses, they would bo 
,presently recalled; and the treaty be at an cud: and then it 
would be universally declared and believed, how untrue so- 

* If he hnd broke with the jjarliainent oa tliu suljjrni of tlit! prenni- 
ble, it had b«»en more to his honour, as a preat and vvi.so prince, than 
hci^rd^o-ivith them on the subject of episcopacy, or oven of the mili¬ 
tia.—W. 
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over tlift assertion was, that the king refused to sociire the 
parliament,' ami all who had adhered to them, from a prose¬ 
cution by the law ; upon which tlicy thought it to no purpose 
to proceed further in the treaty: v.hereas if his majesty lyfd 
coiulc.scendcd to them in th.at iwrticnl.ir, which roncerned^'ihe 
lives and fortiines of th.o whole kingdom, they would'diave 
given him such satisfaction in all other particulars, as a full 
and happy jieaco must have ensued.” 

'J'hcii the lawyers informed him, “ that, his giving way to 
a recital in a new law, which wa.s not a declaratory law of 
what the law rvas formerly in being, concerning the business 
in question, and only in a-preatiAde to a law for recalling de¬ 
clarations, &(:. (lid not make their action.s lawful, if they were 
not so hel'ore ; nor did it take away from those who had ad¬ 
hered to him, any defence dr henelit the foriner laws had giv¬ 
en to tlicm ; nor would Ids party be in a wdi.'-e condition than 
they had ahv ays been : for his majc'ty li.ad alw.ays ofierod, in 
all his d('ciaraiious, that they who followed him, and who w’cre 
by them caih <1 dclinipicnls, should, at all Umes, sulimit to a 
trial liy the law s of the land,and if they Ehoiild he found guilty 
of any rriiiK', they sliouhl not he protected by him. And it 
was evident, hy their not prosecuting any one since they were 
fallen into their hands, in any legal way, tiiat tiiey do not think 
(heir transgre.ssiim.s can he punished hy law.” 

l.'|ion tliese leason.s, and the joint advice ami importunity of 
.all about him, as well the divines as the lawyers, the king first 
delivered a jiaper in writing to the commissioner,s, in which 
he declared, “ that nothing that sJiould.Bre put in writing con¬ 
cerning any projiosilion, or part of apy ,proposition, should bo 
binding, prejudicial, or made uae if ,th§ treaty should break 
oif without elVecland the commissioners presented another 
paper in wi iting, in which they fully consented to that decla¬ 
ration, in the very terms of tlie said declaration. ■ Thereupon 
the king consented to pass the first proposition, with the pre- 

^ 'riiirt shews iiHt> what distresses tite prosecution of a cause 

always draws thr* tliouali sueeessfuK when llicy would repiiiy 

their inisehiels. 'I’lir kiii^ ctiuld m»t in linnuiir consent to llic pream¬ 
ble, and tlu‘ leatlers in parliament were excusable in thiiikin{( that with¬ 
out the preamble their life would be at the kind’s ui^-rey. Pretty mucli 
the Mine may be said with regard to the militxa. —W, 
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amble to it, albeit, he said, “ that he well foresaw the asper¬ 
sions it would expose him to; yet he hoped his good subjects 
would confess that it" was t)iit a part of the pi icc lie had paid 
fo\ their benefit, and the peace of his dominion?.” 

\3io fast pioposition hoin- tluis i-onsoiitcd to as they could 
wisli^hey delivered their second cemccniing ridigiim and the 
church; which comprehonded ‘c the utter aholisliiiig epi-sco- 
pacy, ami all juiisdiclion exercised hy archhishops, bishops, 
deans and chapters, and alicualing their lands, cchieh should 
he sold to the use and benefit of the commons eallli; the cove¬ 
nant ; which was presented to his majesty to take himself, and 
to impose upon all others: the C'ommoii-l’rayor and public Li¬ 
turgy of the cbiii'ch to be abolished, and laUen away ; and that 
the reformation of religion, according to the covenaiil, in sucli 
manner as both bcni.ses had, or shoiild agree, al'ti'r coiisultaliou 
with divines, sbonlil be selllcd by act of paili.imentwhich, 
the king told them, “ exceeded the imjilicit fifth of the church 
of Rome ; which only obliges her pro.M.dyles to what she does 
hold, than to what she shall.” It required “ the eslaf)li.shing 
the presbyterian government, the direcloiy, the articles of 
Chiistian religion,” (a body whereof they pic.scntcd,) “ the 
.siipjiressiiig innovations in churches; the heller advance¬ 
ment of preaching, lice ob.servation of iho Lord’s d.iy ; a l.lli 
against pluraiilli's and nou-rc-idency; .several acts against pa¬ 
pists ; and the (akin": and imposing the covenant.” 

This iiregnant proposition, containing so many monstiou.s 
jiarliculars, sufficiently warned his majesty, how im|)ossihle it 
’ would ho to give llicfa,satisfaction in all; and therefore hav¬ 
ing, liy consenting to t^.ejjfire first proposition, put it out of 
their power to brealt:'(>ff the treaty, and to toil the ihjojiIc, 

“ that the king, at tliei ^ntrancc into it, had denied to give 
them any security foptheir lives and fortunes,” he th.oiight it 
now fit to olTcr ta the commissioners a proposition of hi.s own, 
that both tlie parliament, and the people, might clearly ili.s- 
cern how much of his own right and dignity he would sacri¬ 
fice' for their peace ; and which, ho Ihoughl, might prevent llic 
designs of those who might endeavour, upon one single pro¬ 
position,or part of a proposition, to break the treaty. 

Ills own proposition contained, in very lew words, but 
b.three particulars : 1. “ That he might enjoy his liberty : 2. 
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Thai his revenue might be restored to him : 3. That an act 
of oblivion might passwhich, he very well knew, would 
be most grateful to those who seemed to value it least, as it 
would exempt bis own friends from a world of illegal and i^- 
just vexations, t 

The commissioners absolutely refused to send it t^the 
liouses, though they had no authority to answer it themselves. 
They said, “ it rather contained an answer to alt their pro¬ 
positions, than was a single proposition of his own ; and that 
the sole end of making it was to cajole the people which, 
the king told them, “ better became him to do than any bo¬ 
dy else.” But when they peremptorily refused to transmit 
it to the houses, the king sent an express of his own to de¬ 
liver it; which bc’ing done^ after some days deliberation, the 
houses returned no other answer to the king, “ than that his 
proposition was, not satisfactory,” In the mean time the 
commissioners passed for his §nswer to the first part of their 
proposition, for the abolishing of bishops. It would be very 
tedious and unnecessary to set down at large the dispute, 
and arguments which were used on both sides upon this sub¬ 
ject. The commissioners, who would not suffer any of the 
king’s servants to bo so much as present when any thing of 
the treaty was agitated, thought fit now to let loose their 
own clergy u)ion the king; who was much better versed in 
the argument than they were. 

That which they urged most, was the common allegations, 
“ that bishop and presbyter in the scripture language signi¬ 
fied one and the same thing: that, if the apostles exercised 
a larger jurisdiction, it had been granted to them as apostles, 
and concerned not their successors, to whom no such autho¬ 
rity had been granted, nor any superiority over other pres¬ 
byters, who were of the same function with them.” Then 
they inveighed vehemently against “lords bishops; their 
pride, and lustre;” and as they all behaved themselves with 
that rudeness, as if they meant to be no longer subject to a 
king, as well as to a hishopi So two of them very plainly 
and fiercely told the king, “ that if he did not consent to the 
utter abolishing of episcopacy, he would he damned-;”' with 

I No better could be expected from such ribalds. Better e-nvbt 
have been expected from the king’s theology, than that if he did con- 
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which his majesty was not moved. The men, Jenkins and 
Spuistow, lived after the return of king Charles the Second, 
and, according to the modesty of that race of people, came to 
kisstjliis majesty’s hand, and continued the same zeal in all 
seditusiis attempts. 

The king pressed them with those texts of scripture which 
have loon constantly urged by those who maintain the jus 
divinum of bishops, the authority of the fathers, and the go¬ 
vernment of all Christian churches for fifteen hundred years, 
and particularly of the church of England, heforo and since 
the reformation, by constant and uniform practice and usage; 
which could not but be by themselves acknowledged to have 
been by bishops. The commissioners relieved their ill man¬ 
nered clergy, and urged, “ that whatsoever was not of di¬ 
vine institution might very lawfully be altered;' for if it had 
its original from men, it might by men be;,changcd, or re¬ 
versed : that episcojwcy as it was established in the church 
by the laws of England, was not that episcopacy that was 
mentioned or prescribed in scripture ; and therefore the 
laws which supported it might be justly taken away ; which, 
they said, was the reason that had iiuliicod many men who 
were not enemies to episcopacy, to take the covenant; which 
obliged them to take the present hierarchy away.” 

In a W'ord tlicy urged “ the practice of other reformed 
churches, and that his majesty insisting upon the preserva¬ 
tion of episcopacy, as essentially necessary, was to reproach 
and condemn them.” To which he answered, “ that both 
Calvin and Beza, and most learned men of the reformed 
churches, had approved and commended the episcopal go¬ 
vernment in England; and many of llicm had bewailed them¬ 
selves, that they were not permitted to retain that govern¬ 
ment.” 

Besides all their arguments in public, which his majesty 
with wonderful acuteness fully answered, and delivered his 

sent he should be damjied. Winch was Init die sanio iiui ^cii.sc predi¬ 
cated.—W. 

,1 Both tile kin;; and the comniissioiiers'mKlerf'tood their Hooker very 
ill, to wlioin botii aiipealed. He shows tiiat episcopacy, even adiiiit- 
;i..g it toTie of divine riglit, might lawfully he ciianged to anotiicr form 
of church government.—W. 
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answers in writing to tliem, (which none of lliom ever after 
undertook to reply unto,)' they found means in private to 
advertise the king, that is, such of them who were known to 
wish well to him, “ that they were of his majesty’s jiidg.n^ 
witli rofereiico to the government, which they liopoc* _migHt 
yet he preserved, but iiat by the method liis majesty pursued : 
that all the reasonable hope of preserving the crown, was in 
dividing the parliament from the army; which could be only 
done by liis giving satisfaction in what was demanded with 
reference to the church; which would unite the parliament 
in itself, some few persons excepted, and the city to the par¬ 
liament; W'heie the preshyterians were most pow'ciTul ; and 
this being dc«ic, tlie parliament would ijumediatoly have 
power to reform their army, and to disband those w ho would 
not he reformed : tiiat then the king would be removed to 
Loudon, to perfect Ibat by bis own presence in parliament, 
which should be ])roparcd by this treaty ; and then the word¬ 
ing those bills, and the formality of passing them, would give 
0 ])portunily for m.uiy alterations; which, being now'atl( inpt- 
ed, would destroy all, and reconcile the parliament to the 
army ; which would destroy the king : hut llu n, what the 
king urged as ma!t([r of coiiscieiice in himsell would fmd le- 
•speet, reverence, and coucurreuc.c.” No doubt they, who 
did make these iiisinualioua, <!id in Irutii helie\e th.emselves; 
and (lid think, as well as wish, tliat the seipn ! would he such 
as they fureloid. But (hat which had more authority witli 
the king, ami which nobody about h.ini could put him in mind 
of, becau--e none of them had been privy to it, Was the re¬ 
membrance of what he had promised coucoriiiiie: tin; chtirch 
to the -Scots, in the engagement at the Isle of IVight; which 
he could not but conclude was well known to many of the 
proshyterialni in Lughind : and he thought, that wiiatever he 
had promised to do then, upon the bare hope and probability 
of raising an army, lie might reasonably now oder when that 
army was destroyed, and, no hope left of raising anotliei. 
-\nd thereupon he did, wifli much rcluctancy, oH'or the same 
he had then proiiiiseil to do, because he hoped then it would 
not he in liis [Kiwer to do it; which was, w to sus|)ond Cfiis- 
copacy for three years, and tlien upon cousultatioii " i'h di-, 
vines, amongst which he would nominate twenty to be pie- , 
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sent, anil to consult with them, such a government of the 
church as should bo agreed upon might he established ; that 
he would not force any man to take the c.ovciiaiil, and would 
have the jirivilegc of his own chapel to use the Common 
Praycjg and observe the same worsiiip lie had used to do; 
and that all persons, who desired it, uiiglit have liberty to 
take the covenant, and to use tlic directory: in lino, he con¬ 
sented to all that he had olfered in that engagement with ro- 
feronce to the govoriiniont of the church and likewise, 
“ that money should be raised upon the sale of the church 
lands, and only the old rent should be reserved In the just 
owners and llieir successors.” These, with some other coii- 
ccssioiis of less iiuportaiicc, which related to oilier hrauches 
of the same proposition, nw^na inter ituspiriii, lie dclivercil 
to the commissioners as his final answer; whicli the major 
part of them did then believe would have preserved liis ma¬ 
jesty from furtlier imjiortuiiity and vexation iii that jiarlicular. 

The next inopositioii was coneerning the nylitia ; whieh 
was their darling; and distinguished llio Scots fiom the 
Knglish ])rcsl)yteriaus; the former neier de.siiiiig to invade 
that uiKjuestloiiablo ))icrogativc of the erown ; the latldh be¬ 
ing ill truth as fond of it (and as n fraclmy wiilioiil it) a.s of 
pre,st)ytery itself; and in that parliciiTar concnircd even 
with (.’romweil, and made little douhl of Miliduing him hy it, 
in a short lime. In this demand they c'.ercised their insiial 
modesty, and, to abridge the sub.-iance ol it in lew worihs, 
they required “ a power to ke.-p up the ])reseiit army, and 
to.raise what other armies lliey pb .i-.ial for the future; 
which gave tliein authority over liie jter.sons of all .siilijccts, 
of what degtcc or quality soeviue Secondly, a power to 
raise money for the use and maintenance of those Ibices, in 
such a manner, and by such ways and means as they should 
think fit.” And hereby (hey had had the disposal of the es¬ 
tates and fortunes of all men without leslraint or lii.iilation. 
Tiiirdly, “ all forces by land and sea to be managed and 
dispo.sed as they should think til, and not oliierw ise.” All 
this modest ])ower and aiithoiily “mi!.st he gianted to the 
loids and commons for twenty years.” ,\ii(l, as if this had 
not be‘"r enough, they requited further, that in all cases, 
when (he lords and commons shall declare the safety of the 
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but to th^king alone) followed the fate of England, and were 
in effect comprehended in the same propositions: so that 
there remained nothing more with reference to that king¬ 
dom, “ but declaring the peace that was made there with the 
Irish, to be voidwhich they pressed with the same pas¬ 
sion, as if they had obtained nothing; although his majesty 
referred the carrying on the war to them, and told them, 
“ that he knew nothing of the peace, which had been made 
during his imprisonment, when he could receive no adver¬ 
tisement of what was doing, or done ; and therefore he was 
content that it should be broken, and the war he carried on 
in such a manner as should please themwhich was all one 
to their ends and purposes, as what they desired. But this 
did by no means please them. If the peace were not de¬ 
clared to be actually void, they could not so easily take that 
vengeance of the marquis of Ormond as they resolved to do. 
Yet after all these general concessions, which so much con¬ 
cerned himself, and the public,’ and when the necessity that 
had obliged him to that unwilling compliance, might well 
have excused him for satisfying them in all the rest of their 
demands, when they pressed his consent to what only con¬ 
cerned private and particular persons, as the revoking all 
honours and grants of olfices which he had conferred upon 
those who had served him faithfully, and to except many of 
them from pardon, and leave them to the unmerciful censure 
of the tw'o houses, both for their lives and fortunes; to sub¬ 
mit others to pay, for their delinquency in obeying and serv¬ 
ing him, a full moiety of all they were worth; to deprive 
others of their practice in their several professions and func¬ 
tions, (which exposed all the lawyers and divines, who had 

' The conscience and the honour of the poor king was in a strange 
feverish condition. To change the form of church government when 
his people required it, he might have done witli a good conscience. 
But to give up tlie vvliolc body of his friends and servants to destruc¬ 
tion, thougii some of the most considcrahie of tiiem consented, was a 
sad violation, not only of all the rnles of good policy, but of true ho¬ 
nour, and he woukl have died gloriously to avoid that disgrace. He 
had repented of the like action once before in the case of Strafford, 
who had written to him to give way to tlie rage of his enemies against 
himself, in order to preserve his master.—W. 
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been faitiiful to him, to utter ruin,) it cannot be expressed 
with what grief and trouble of mind be received those impor¬ 
tunities; and, witliout doubt, be would at that time with 
much more willingness have died, than submitted to it; but 
the argument “ that be bad done so much,” was now pressed 
upon kim, (by bis friends, and those who were to receive as 
much prejudice as any by his doing it,) “that he should do 
more; and since he had condescended to many things which 
gave himself no satisfaction, he would give so full satisfaction 
to the parliament, that be might receive that benefit, and the 
kingdom that peace and security he desired.” 

Many advertisements came from his friends in London, 
and from other places, “that it was high lime that the treaty 
were at an end, and that the parliament had all his majesty’s 
answers before them, to determine what they w'ould do upon 
them, before the army drew nearer London, which, infalli¬ 
bly, it would shortly do, as soon as those in the north had 
finished their w'ork, and Fairfax had reduced Ragland castle, 
which could not hold out much longer, and which was his 
last work to do.” It was now near the end of October, and 
the appointed time for the eonclusion of the treaty was the 
•fourth of November; and so after all importunities, as well 
of those who were to suffer, as of those who were to triumph 
in their sufferings, his majesty’s con.senl was procured to most 
that was demanded in the rest of the propositions; the king, 
and all men, conceiving the treaty to be at an end. 

The king had, about the middle of October, again deliver¬ 
ed his own proposition for his liberty, his 'revenue, and an 
act of oblivion, to the commissioners; which they received. 
And though, at the beginning of the treaty, they had refused 
to transmit it to the houses, yet now, after so many conces¬ 
sions, they thought fit to send it; and did so as soon as they 
' received it. But no answer was returned. Hereupon, when 
the treaty was within two days of e.xpiring, his majesty de¬ 
manded of them, “ whether they had received any instruc¬ 
tions to treat upon, or to give an answer to his own propo¬ 
sition, which he had delivered to them so long since } or 
whether they had received any order to prolong the treaty i”’ 
•'fo which they answered, “they had not as to either.” And 
when he asked them the same question, the very last hour 
149* 
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of the limited time, they made the same answer. .So that 
the whole forty days assigned for the treaty were expired, 
before they vouchsafed to return any answer to the single 
proposition the king had made to them. However they 
told him, “ they had received new command to make fresh 
instance to his majesty, that he would forthwith publish a 
declaration against the marquis of Ormond ; who had very 
lately declared, that he had authority to make a peace with 
the Irish rebels; and was then treating with them to that 
purpose.” To which his majesty answered, “ that it was 
not reasonable to press him to publish any declaration against 
the marquis; since that if the treaty should end happily, the 
desires of the two houses were satisfied by the concessions 
he had already madeand so adhered to his first answer. 
And conceiving the treaty to be closed, he de.sired the com¬ 
missioners, “ that since he had departed from so much of his 
own right to give his two houses satisfaction, they would be 
a means that he might be pressed no further; since the few 
things he had not satisfied them in had so near relation to 
his conscience, that, with the peace of that, he could not 
yield further; and desired them to use the same eloquence 
and abilities, by wdiich they had prevailed with him, in re¬ 
presenting to the two houses the sad condition of the king¬ 
dom, if it were not preserved by this treaty.” And so con¬ 
cluded with many gracious expressions for their personal 
civilities, and other kind expressions; which made impres¬ 
sion upon all of them who had any bowels. 

All this being past, and the king believing and expecting 
that the commissioners would take their leave of him the 
next morning, they came the same night to inform him, “that 
they had then received new orders and instructions for the 
continuing and enlarging the treaty for fourteen days long¬ 
er;” for which his majesty was nothing glad; nor did they 
in the houses wdio wished well to him desire that prolonga¬ 
tion. For it was easily discerned, that it was moved and 
prosecuted only by them who did not intend that the treaty 
itself should have any good effect; which they were not yet 
ready and prepared enough to prevent, the army not having 
yet finished what they were to do in all places; and was 
consented to unskilfully, by those who thought the continu- 
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ance of flie treaty was the best sign that both sides desired 
peace : and it quickly appeared, by the new instances they 
made, that delay was their only business. The commission¬ 
ers, with new importunity and bitterness, begun upon their 
new instructions, “ that the king would immediately publish 
the declaration against the marquis of Ormond,” without any 
other reasons than those which he had answered before. 
His majesty answered, “ there was no other difference be¬ 
tween them but in point of time, whether presently, or at 
the conclusion of tiie peace: upon the peace, they had the 
substance of their desire already granted ; and if there were 
no peace, they had reason to believe that no declaration ho 
should make would be believed or obeyed and so adhered 
to rvhat ho had answered formerly. 

Then they declared, “ that the parliament was not satis¬ 
fied w’ith his concessions with reference to the church ; that 
the Presbyterian government could he exercised with little 
profit, or comfort, if it should appear to be so shortlived as 
to continue but for three years; and that they must therefore 
press the utter extirpating the function of bishops.” Then, 
the perfect and entire alienation of their lands was insisted 
on ; whereas by the king’s concessions the old rent was still 
reserved to them. They said, “ the parliament did not in¬ 
tend to force, but only to rectify his conscienceand, to 
that end, they added more reasons to convince him in the 
several points. They repeated their old distinction between 
the scripture-bishop, and the bishop by law. For the abso¬ 
lute alienation of their lands, they urged many precedents of 
what had been done in former times upon convenience, or 
necessity, not so visible and manifest as appeared at present; 
and concluded with their usual threat, “ that the consequence 
of his denial would be the continuance of the public disturb¬ 
ances.” 

To all which his majesty answered, “ that, for the pres- 
byterian government, they might remember that their own 
first order for the settling it was only for three years; which 
they then thought a competent time for a probationary law, 
that contained such an alteration in the state ; and therefore 
they ought to think the same now: and that it might be lon¬ 
ger lived than three years, if it would in that time bear the 
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test and e.xamination of it; and that nothing could be a greater 
honour to that discipline, than its being able to bear that test 
and examination.” lie said, “ he was well pleased with 
their expression, that they did not intend to force his con¬ 
science ; yet the manner of pressing him looked very like it, 
after he had so solemnly declared that it was against his) con¬ 
science ; that he did concur with them in their distinction of 
bishops, and if they would preserve the scripture-bishop, he 
would take away the bishop by law.” lie confessed, “ that 
necessity might justify or excuse many things, but it could 
never warrant him to deprive the church of (lod of an order 
instituted for continual use, and for establishing a succession 
of lawful ministers in the chuicli.” For the point of sacri¬ 
lege, ho said, “ the coiicurreut opinion of all divines was a 
mucli better information to bis conscience, viliat is sacrilege, 
tlian any precedents or law of the laud could be.” Upon 
the whole matter, lie adhered to his former answer in all the 
particulars, and concluded, “ that he could with more com¬ 
fort cast himself upon God’s goodness to support him in, and 
defend liim from, all aflliclions, how great soever, that might 
befall him, than deprive himself of the inward tranquillity of 
his mind, fur any jiolilic consideration tliat might seem to be 
a means to restore bini.” 

It must not be forgotten, that the last day, when the trea¬ 
ty was to end, they delivered to the king tlie votes which 
the two houses had passed concerning and upon his own mes¬ 
sage, (which liad lain so long In llieir hands unanswered,) 
which were in effect, 1. “ That from and after such time as 
the agreements upon this treaty should be ratified by acts of 
parliament, all his houses, manors, and lands, with the grow¬ 
ing rents and profits tlieroof, and all otlior legal revenue of 
the crown should be restored to him, liable to the mainte¬ 
nance of those ancient forts, and castles, and such other legal 
charges as they were formerly charged withal, or liable to. 
2. Tliat he should be then likewise resettled in a condition 
of honour, freedom, and safely, agreeable to the laws of the 
land. 3. That an act of indemnity should be then passed • 
with such exceptions and limitations as should be agreed up¬ 
on, with this addition, that it should be declared by act of 
parliament, that nothing contained in his majesty’s proposi- 
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tions should be understood or made use of to abrogate, wea¬ 
ken, or in any degree to impair any agreement in this treaty, 
or any law, grant, or commission agreed upon by his majesty 
_ and the two liouses of parliament, in pursuance thereof 
in all ^vhich his majesty acquiesced. 

'I’lie time limited for the prolongation of the treaty was to 
end upon the one and twentieth of November, and the com¬ 
missioners believed it so absolutely concluded, that they took 
their leave of the king, and early the nc.xt morning w'ent to 
Cowes harbour to embaik themselves. But the tide not 
serving to transport them out of the island, that night a mes¬ 
senger arrived with directions to them to continue the treaty 
till the five and twentieth; which was four days more. So, 
the three and twentieth, they returned and acquainted his 
majesty with it. 

At the same time, the thundering declaration of the army 
was published ; which declared their full resolution “ to 
change the whole frame of the government, and that they 
would be contented with no less an alterationwhich, as it 
was an argument to the king to endeavour all he could to 
unite the two houses, that they might he able to bear that 
shock, so it was expected that it would havo been no less an 
argument to have prevailed with them to .adhere to the king, 
since their interest was no less threatened than his. 

3’he fresh instances the commissioners made were upon 
several votes which had pas.scd the two houses against de¬ 
linquents ; and a new proposition concerning those who had 
engaged themselves against the parliament since the last 
January, and particularly against the marquis of Ormond. 
They proposed, “ that there should be seven persons, the 
lord Newcastle, and six others,” (who were named,) “who 
should be excepted from pardon, and their estates forfeited : 
that the delinquents, in the several classes mentioned in their 
proposition, should pay for their composition, some a moie- 
• ty, others a third part of their estates, and other rates, as 
they were set down ; and that all who had been engaged 
•in the land or sea service since January 16d7, should pay 
.a. full year’s value of their whole estates more than the 
other delinquents; and that none who had been against the 
parliament should presume to come within either of the 
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courts belonging to the king, queen, or prince, or be capable 
of any office or preferment, or of serving in parliament, for 
the space of three years; and that all clergymen who had 
been against the parliament should be deprived of all their 
preferments, places, and promotions ; which should be all 
void as if they were naturally dead.” To these the' king 
answered, that, to the excepting the seven persons named 
from pardon, and the forfeiture of their estates, his answer 
was, that, if they wore proceeded against according to the 
ancient established laws, and could not justify and defend 
themselves, he would not interpose on their behalf; but he 
could not, in justice or honour, join himself in any act for 
taking away the life or estate of any that had adhered to 
him. For the rates which were to be paid for composition, 
he referred it to the two housc.s of parliament, and to the 
persons themselves, who would be contented to pay it ; and 
he did hope and desire, that they might be moderately dealt 
with.” And for the clergymen, whose preferments he well 
knew were already disposed of, and in the hands of another 
kind of clergy, who had deserved so well of the parliament, 
that it would not be in his power to dispossess them, his 
majesty desired, “ that they might be allowed a third part 
of what W’as taken from them, till such time that they, or the 
present incumbents, should be better provided for.” As to 
the marquis of Ormond, against whom they pressed what 
they had before done with extraordinary animosity, the king 
answered, “ that since what he had said before” (and which 
would bring all to pass that they desired) “ did not give 
them satisfaction, he had written a letter,” (which be de¬ 
livered to them, to be sent, and read to them,) “ in which 
he directed him to desist; and said, if ho refused to sub¬ 
mit to his command, he would then publish such a declara¬ 
tion against his power and his proceedings, as they de¬ 
sired.” 

And now the .second limitation of time for the treaty was. 
at an end. But that night came another vote ; which con¬ 
tinued it for a day longer, with a command to the commis¬ 
sioners to return on Tuesday morning; which was the eight 
and twentieth of November : and thereupon they presented 
two propositions to his majesty, which were to be despatch¬ 
ed that day. 
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The two propositions they sent for one day’s work were, 
the first, concerning Scotland ; the other, concerning the 
church ; which they did not think they had yet destroyed 
enough. For Scotland, they demanded “the king’s consent, 
to confirm by act of parliament such agreements as should be 
made by both houses with that kingdom, in the security of 
such thereof who had assisted or adhered to those of the 
parliament of England, and for the sctlling and preserving a 
happy and durable peace between the two nations, and for 
the mutual defence of each other.” The king put them in 
mind, “ that at the beginning of the treaty they had inform¬ 
ed him, that their comniissioii was only to treat concerning 
England and Ireland ; and that they had no authority to 
meddle in any thing that related to Scotland ; and that they 
had thereupon refused to receive a paper from him, which 
was to preserve the interest of that kingdom ; and demand¬ 
ed of them, whether their commission was enlarged which 
they confessed “ wa.s not; and that they had presented that 
paper only in obedience to the order they had received.” 
So that the king easily understood that the end was only 
that they might have occasion to publish, “ that the king had 
rejected whatsoever was tendered to him on the behgif of 
the kingdom of Scotland.” To prevent which, he answered, 
“ that as he would join in any agreement, to be confirmed 
by act of parliament, for the settling and preserving a happy 
and durable peace between the two nations, and for their 
.mutual defence of each other under him as king of both ; so 
he would secure all who had been formerly engaged with 
them : but for any new engagement, or confederacy, which 
they would make hereafter, he would first know what it 
was, and be advised with in the making it, before he would 
promise to confirm it.” The other business with reference 
to the church gave him much more trouble. The com¬ 
missioners pressed him “ to consider the exigence of time, 
.and that there was not a whole day left to determine the 
fate of the kingdom; and that nothing could unite the coun¬ 
sels of tiwse who wished and desired peace, and to live hap¬ 
pily under his subjection and obedience, against the bold 
attempts of the army, which had enough declared and mani¬ 
fested what their intention was, but satisfying the bouses 
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fully in what they demanded in that particular.” Hi,') own 
council, and the divines, besought him “ to consider the safe¬ 
ty of his own person, oven for the church’s and his people’s 
sakes, who had some hope still left whilst he should be pre^ 
served, which could not but be attended with many bless¬ 
ings: whereas, if he were destroyed, there was scarce a 
possibility to preserve them: that the moral and unavoida¬ 
ble necessity that lay upon him, obliged him to do any thing 
that was not sin ; and that, upon the most prudential thoughts 
which occurred to them, the order which he, with so much 
piety and zeal, endeavoured to preserve, was much more 
like to be destroyed by his not complying, than by his sus¬ 
pending it till his majesty and his two houses should agree 
upon a future government; which, they said, much differed 
from an abolition of it.” 

Hereupon he gave them his final answer, “ that after such 
condescensions, and weighed resolutions in the business of 
the church, he had expected not to be further pressed there¬ 
in ; it being his judgment, and his conscience.” He .said, 
“ he could not, as he was then informed, abolish episcopacy 
out of the church; yet, because he apprehended how fatal 
new distractions might be to the kingdom, and that he be¬ 
lieved his two houses would yield to truth, if it were made 
manifest to them, as he had always declared that he would 
comply with their demands, if he were convinced in his 
conscience, he did therefore again desire a consultation with 
divines, in the manner he had before proposed, and would 
in the mean time suspend the episcopal power, as well in 
point of ordination of ministers, as of jurisdiction, till he and 
the two houses should agree what government should be 
established for the future. For bishops’ lands, he could 
not consent to the absolute alienation of them from the 
church, but would consent that leases for lives, or years, 
not exceeding ninety-nine, should be made for the satisfac¬ 
tion of purchasers or contractors :” little differing from the 
answer he had formerly given to this last particular : and in 
all the rest he adhered to his former answers. And the 
commissioners, having received this his final answer, took 
their leaves, and the next morning begun their journey 
towards London. 
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The king had begun a letter to the prince his son before the 
first forty days were expired, and continued it, as the treaty 
was lengthened, even to the hour it was concluded, and fin¬ 
ished it the nine and twentieth of November, after the coin- 
ntissionprs were departed, and with it sent a very exact copy 
of all Ihe papers which had passed in the treaty, in the or¬ 
der in which they were passed, fiiirly engrossed by one of 
the clerks wiio attended. Hut the letter itself was all in his 
own hand, and contained above six sheets of paper; in which 
he made a very particular relation of all the motives and rea¬ 
sons which had prevailed with him, or over him, to make 
those concessions ; out of which most of this relation is ex¬ 
tracted. And it is almost evident, that the major part of 
both houses of parliament was, at that time, so far from de¬ 
siring the execution of all those concessions, that, if they had 
been able to have resisted the wild fury of the army, they 
would have been themselves suitors to have declined the 
greatest part of them. That which seemed to afflict him 
most, next what referred to the church and religion, and which, 
he said, “ had a large share in his conscientious considera¬ 
tions,” was the hard measure his friends were subjected to ; 
for whoso interest he did verily believe he should better 
provide in the execution of the treaty, than he had been able 
to do in the preliminaries. For, ho said, “ he could not but 
think, that all who were willing that lie should eontinue their 
king, and to live under his government, would be far from 
desiring in the conclusion to leave so foul a brand upon his 
party, of which they would all desire to be accounted for 
the time to come. However, he hoped that all his friends 
would consider, not what he had submitted to, but how much 
he had endeavoured to relieve them fromand conjured the 
prince his son, “ that the less he had been able himself to 
do for them, the more, if God blessed him, he should ac¬ 
knowledge and supply.” He said, “ he would willingly forget 
'n how high degree some subjects had been disloyal, but 
never had prince a testimony in others of more loyalty than 
he had had; and however that God, for their and his punish¬ 
ment, had not blessed some of their endeavours, yet, he said, 
more misguided persons were at last reduced to their loyalty, 
than could in any story be exampled ; and that, by that, sub- 
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jects might learn how dangerous the neglect of seasonable 
duty is; and that men cannot easily fix when they please 
what they have unnecessarily shaken.” The conclusion of 
the letter, as it was dated the five and twentieth of Novem¬ 
ber, (what was added to it after, till the nine and twentietli^. 
was but the additional passages upon the enlargement of 
time,) deserves to be preserved in letters of gold, and gives 
the best character of that excellent prince ; and was in these 
words. 

“ By what hath been said,' you see how long we have 
laboured in the search of peace : do not you be disheartened 
to tread in the same steps. Use all worthy ways to restore 
yourself to your right, but prefer the way of peace; show the 
greatness of your mind, if God bless you, (and let us com¬ 
fort you with that which is our own comfort, that though af¬ 
fliction may make us pass under the censures of men, yet we 
look upon it so, as if it procure not, by God’s mercy, to us 
a deliverance, it will to you a blessing,) rather to conquer 
your enemies by pardoning, than punishing. If you saw 
how unmanly and unchristian the implacable disposition is in 
ourill-willers, you would avoid that spirit. Censure us not for 
having parted with so much of our own right; the price was 
great, hut the commodity was security to us, peace to our 
people; and we were confident, another parliament would 
remember how useful a king’s pow'er is to a people’s liberty; 
of how much thereof we divested ourself, that we and they 
might meet once again in a due parliamentary way, to agree 
the bounds of prince and people. And in this give belief 
to our experience, never to aflect more greatness or prero¬ 
gative, than that which is really and intrinsically for the good 
of subjects, not the satisfaction of favourites.® If you thus 
use it, you will never want means to be a father to all, and 
a bountiful prince to any you would be extraordinary gra¬ 
cious to. You may perceive all men intrust their treasure 
where it returns them interest; and if princes, like the sea, 
receive, and repay all the fresh streams the river Intrusts 

* For this letter see the Clarendon State Papers. 

^ Hero the king seems to be more ingenuous than on any other oc¬ 
casion.—W. 
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with them, they will not grudge, but pride themselves to 
wake them up an ocean. These considerations may make 
you as great a prince, as your father is now a low one ; and 
your state may be so much the more established, as mine 
hath been shaken. For our subjects have learned (vve dare 
say) tbit victories over their princes are but triumphs over 
themselves; and so will be more unwilling to hearken to 
changes hereafter. The English nation are a sober people, 
however at present infatuated. 

“ We know not but this may be the last time we may 
speak to you, or the world, publicly : we are sensible into 
what hands we are fallen; and yet, we bless God, we have 
those inward refreshments the malice of our enemies cannot 
perturb. We have learned to busy ourself by retiring into 
ourself; and therefore can the better digest what befalls us; 
not doubting but God’s providence will restrain our enemies’ 
power, and turn their fierceness to his praise. 

“ To conclude, if God gives yon success, use it humbly 
and far from revenge. If he restore you to your right upon 
hard conditions, whatever you promise, keep. These men, 
who have forced laws, which they were bound to preserve, 
will find their triumphs full of troubles. Do not think any 
thing in this world worth the obtaining by foul and unjust 
means. 

“ You are the son of our love, and as we direct you to 
weigh what we here recommend to you, so we assure you, 
we do not more affectionately pray for you, f to whom we 
are a natural parent,) than we do, that the ancient glory and 
renown of this nation he not buried in irreligion and fanatic 
humour; and that all our subjects (to whom we are a politic 
parent) may have such sober thoughts, as to seek their peace 
in the orthodox profession of the Christian religion, as was 
established since the reformation in this kingdom, and not in 
new revelations ; and that the ancient laws, with the inter¬ 
pretation according to the known practice, may once again 
be a hedge about them; that you may in due time govern, 
and they be governed, as in the fear of God; whiclj is the 
prayer of 

“ Your very loving father, C. R.” 

Newport, 25tk Nov. 1648. 
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Whilst the treaty lasted, it was beliered that his majesty 
might have made his escape ; which most men who wished 
him well thought in all respects ought to have been attempt¬ 
ed ; and he himself was inclined to it, thinking any liberty 
preferable to the restraint he had endured. But he did re=' 
ceive some discouragement from pursuing that purpose,.which 
both diverted him from it, and gave him great trouble of 
mind. It cannot be imagined how wonderfully fearful some 
persons in France were that he should have made his escape, 
and the dread they had of his coming thither; which, with¬ 
out doubt, was not from want of tenderness of his safety,' 
but from the,apprehension they had, that the little respect 
they w'ould have shewed him there, would have been a great¬ 
er mortification to him than all that ho could suifer by the 
closest imprisonment. And sure there was, at that time, no 
court in Christendom so honourably or generously constitut¬ 
ed, that it would have been glad to have seen him. Once 
afterwards he did endeavour to make an escape out of his 
window, having, as he thought, such provision made for him, 
that if he had been out of his chamber, he might have been 
conveyed out of their reach ; but he was deceived by a vul¬ 
gar assertion, that where the head can out, the whole body 
will follow; and so having made an experiment with his head 
between the bars of the window, he concluded that he could 
easily have got out that way; but when he thought to have 
executed it, and had his head out, and used all the motions 
he could to draw his body after him, he found himself so 
straitened, that he could got neither backward nor forward ; 
and after much pain sustained to no purpose, he was forced 
to call out for some to come to his relief; and so he was from 
without and from within helped back into his chamber, which 
put an end to all attempts of that kind ; and it was then be¬ 
lieved that he was betrayed into that design, and that Rolph, 
who was afterwards accused of it, expected his descent from 
his window, with a purpose to have murdered him. And it 
might be some reason that they who wished him very well 
did not wish his escape, because they believed imprisonment 

‘ The Queen of England. She was unwilling ihe king should in¬ 
terrupt her commerce with Jennyn. See page 2292. —\V. 
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was the w’orst liis worst enemies intended towards him 
since they might that way more reasonably found and settle 
their republican government; which men could not so pru¬ 
dently propose to bring to pass by a murder ; which, in the 
instant, gave tlie just title to another who was at liberty to 
claim his right, and to dispute it. Before the treaty, and 
after the votes and declarations of no more addresses, when 
his treatment was so barbarous, his majesty had proposed to 
himself to make an escape, and was very near the perfecting 
it. lie had none about him but such persons W'ho were plac¬ 
ed by those who wished worst to his safety ; and therefore 
chose such instruments as they thought to be of their own 
principles. Amongst those there was a young man, one Os¬ 
borne, by extraction a gentleman ; who was recommended 
by the lord Whaiton (one who deserved not to be suspected 
by Cromwell himself) to colonel Hammond, to be placed in 
some near attendance about the king; and he, from the re¬ 
commendation, never doubting the fitness of the man, imme¬ 
diately appointed him to w’ait as gentleman usher ; which 
gave, him opportunity to be almost always in the presence of 
the king. This young man, after some months’ attendance, 
was wrought upon by the dignity of the king’s carriage, and 
the great affability he used towards those who were always 
about him, to have a tenderness and loyal sense of his suf¬ 
ferings ; and did really desire to do him any service that 
might be acceptable. By his ofliec of gentleman usher be 
usually held the king’s gloves when he was at meat, and first 
took that opportunity to put a little billet, in which ho ex¬ 
pressed his devotion, into one of the fingers of his glove. 
The king was not forward or over credulous of the profes¬ 
sions of a person he know so little, and who, he knew, would 
not be suffered to be about him, if he were thought to have 
those inclinations. However, after longer observation, and 
■ sometimes speaking to him whilst be was walking amongst 
others in the garden allowed for that purpose, his majesty 

' A strange infatuatiun ! after tlie superiorit}’ of tlie army and tlieir 
principles were so well known to all. The fatal etfccts of fanaticism 
can only be avoided by eluding it, till its violence be worked off. So 
■that nothing hut the king'a escape out of their hands was reasonably 
to be thought of.—W. 
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begun to believe that there was sincerity in him ; and so fre¬ 
quently put some memorial into fingers of his glove, and by 
the same expedient received advertisement from him. 

There was in the garrison one Rolpb, a captain of a foot 
company, whom Cromwell placed there as a prime confident, 
a fellow of' a low extraction, and very ordinary parts,; who, 
from a common soldier, had been trusted in all the intrigues 
of the army, and was one of the agitators inspired by Crom¬ 
well to put any thing into the soldiers’ minds, upon whom he 
had a wonderful inlluence, and could not contain himself from 
speaking maliciously and wickedly against the king, when 
dissimulation was at the highest amongst the great officers. 
This man grew into great familiarity with Osborne, and know¬ 
ing from what persqn he came recommended to that trust, 
could not doubt but that he was well inclined to any thing 
that might advance him ; and so, according to his custom of 
reviling the king, he wished “ he were out of the world ; 
for they should never make any settlement whilst he was 
alive. He said, he was sure the army wished him dead, and 
that Hammond had received many letters from the army to 
take him away by poison, or any other way ; but he saw it 
Would never be dune in that place; and therefore, if he would 
join with him, they would get him from thence; and then the 
work would easily be done.” Osborne asked him, “ how it 
could be possible to remove him from thence, without Ham¬ 
mond’s or the king’s own consent i”’ Rolph answered, “ that 
the king might he decoyed from thence, as he was from Hamp¬ 
ton Court, by some letters from his friends, of some danger 
that threatened him, upon which he would be willing to make 
an escape ; and then he might easily be despatched.” Os¬ 
borne shortly found an opportunity to inform the king of all 
this. 

The king bid him “ continue his familiarity with. Kolph, 
and to promise to join with him in contriving how his ma¬ 
jesty should make an escape and he hoped thereby to 
make Rolph’s villany the means of getting away. He re¬ 
commended one of the common soldiers to Osborne,-“ who, 
he said, he thought might be trusted ;” and wished him “ to 
trust one Doucet;” whom the king had known before, and. 
who was then placed to wait upon him at his back stairs,. 
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and was indeed an honest man; for it was impossible for 
him to make an escape, without the privity of such persons, 
who might provide for him, when he was got out of the 
castle, as w'ell as help him from thence. Osborne told Rolph, 
“ he was confident he should in the end persuade the king 
to atteuipt an escape, though he yet seemed jealous and ap¬ 
prehensive of being discovered, and taken again.” Doucet 
concurred very willingly in it, and the soldier who was chos¬ 
en by the king proved likewise very honest, and wrought 
upon one or two of his companions who used to stand senti¬ 
nels at the place where the king intended to get out. All 
things were provided; and the king had a fde and saw; with 
which he had, with wonderful trouble, sawed an iron bar in 
the window, by which he could be able to get out; ami be¬ 
ing in this readiness, the night was appointed, and Osborne 
at the place where he was to receive the king. But one of 
the soldiers informed Rolph of all which Osborne had not 
done; by which he concluded that he was false, and direct¬ 
ed the soldier to proceed, and stand sentinel in the same 
place to which he had been assigned; and he, and some oth¬ 
ers trusted by him, were armed, and stood very near with 
their pistols. At midnight the king came to the window, 
resolving to go out; but as he was putting himself out, he 
discerned more persons to stand thereabout than used to do, 
and thereupon suspected that there was some discovery made; 
and so shut the window, and retired to his bed. And this 
was all the ground of a discourse, w'hich then flew abroad, as 
if the king had got half out at the window, and could neith¬ 
er draw his body after, nor get his head back, and so was 
compelled to callout for help; which was a mere fiction. 

Rolph acquainted Hammond with what the king had de¬ 
signed ; who presently went into his chamber, and found the 
king in his bed, but the bar of the window cut in two, and 
taken out; by which he concluded his information to be 
true; and presently seized upon Doucet, but could not ap¬ 
prehend Osborne who was either fled out of the island, or 
concealed in it that he could not be found. Rolph could not 
forbear to insult upon Doucet in prison, and scornfully asked 
him, “why his king came not forth when he was at the 
window ?” and said, he was ready with a good pistol charged 

Voi. V. 150 
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to have received him.” When Osborne had got into a place 
of present safety, he writ a letter to his patron the lord 
Wharton, informing him of the whole matter; and desired 
him, “ to acquaint the house of peers of the design upon the 
king’s life, and that he would be veady to appear and justify 
the conspiracy.” The good lord, after he had kept the let¬ 
ter some time, sent it to Hammond, as the fittest person to 
examine the truth of the relation. Osborne was not dis¬ 
couraged with all this; but sent two letters to the speakers 
of both houses, and enclosed the letter he had formerly writ 
to the lord Wharton. In the house of commons the infor¬ 
mation was slighted, and laid aside; but it made more im¬ 
pression upon the house of peers; who sent, with more than 
ordinary earnestness, to the commons, “ that Rolph might be 
sent for, and a safe-guard for forty days to Osborne to ap¬ 
pear, and prosecute.” 

Rolph brought with him a large testimonial from Ham¬ 
mond of his “ integrity, and of the many good services 
he had done to the state.” Osborne appeared likewise at 
the lords’ bar, and made good upon oath all that is before 
set down, and undertook to produce other evidence. The 
house of commons had no mind to have it examined further; 
but the clamour of the people was so great, that, after many 
delays, they voted “ that it should be tried at the general 
assizes at Winchester.” And thither they sent their well- 
tried sergeant Wild, to be the sole judge of that circuit: be¬ 
fore whom the major part of the same jury that had found 
captain Burley guilty was impannelled for the trial of Rolph. 
Osborne, and Doucet, who upon bail had liberty to be there, 
appeared to make good the indictment; and, upon their oaths, 
declared all that Rolph had said to them, as is set down be¬ 
fore. The prisoner, if he may be called a prisoner who was 
under no restraint, had two lawyers assigned to be of coun¬ 
cil with him, contrary to the law and custom in those cases: 
but he needed not to have had any council but the judge 
himself; who told the jury, “ that it was a business of great 
importance that was before them; and therefore that they 
should take heed what they did in it: that there was a time 
indeed when intentions and words were treason, but God 
forbid it should be so now: how did any body know but 
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that t])ose two men, Osborne and Doucet, would have made 
away the king, and that Rolph charged his pistol to preserve 
him } or, perhaps they would have carried him away to have 
engaged them in a second war.” He told them, “ they were 
mistaken who did believe the king in prison; the parliament 
did only keep him safe to save the shedding of more blood.” 
Upon these good directions, the grand jury found an ignora¬ 
mus upon the bill; and this was some months before the 
treaty. 

When the commissioners, who had treated with the king 
at the Isle of Wight, were returned to the parliament, their 
report took up many days in the house of commons, where 
the resolution was first to be taken ; which commonly was 
final, the lords rarely presuming to contradict what the others 
thought fit to determine. The question upon the whole was, 
“ whether the answer that the king had made to their propo¬ 
sitions was satisfactorywhich was debated with all the viru¬ 
lence and acrimony towards each other, that can fall from men 
so possessed as both sides were. 

Young .sir Harry Vane had begun the debate with the high¬ 
est insolence and provocation; telling them, “that they should 
that day know and discover, who were their friends, and who 
were their foes; or, that he might speak more plainly, who 
were the king’s party in the house, and who were for the 
people and so proceeded with his usual grave bitterness 
against the person of the king, and the government that had 
been too long settled ; put them in mind, “ that they had been 
diverted from their old .settled resolution and declaration, that 
they would make no more addresses to the king; after which 
the kingdom had been governed in great peace, and begun to 
taste the sweet of that republican government which they in¬ 
tended and begun to establish, when, by a combination be¬ 
tween the city of London and an ill affected party in Scot¬ 
land, with some small contemptible insurrections in England, 
all whieh were fomented by the city, the houses had, by cla¬ 
mour and noise, been induced and compelled to reverse their 
fdrmef votes and resolution, and enter into a personal treaty 
with the king; with whom they had not been able to prevail, 
notwithstanding the low condition he was in, to give them any 
security; but he had still reserved a power in himself, or at 
ISO* 
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least to his posterity, to exercise as tyrannical a goverijment 
as he had done : that all the insurrections, which had so ter¬ 
rified them, were now totally subdued j and the principal au¬ 
thors and abettors of them in their custody, and ready to be 
brought to justice, if they pleased to direct, and appoint it: 
that their enemies in Scotland were reduced, and that king¬ 
dom entirely devoted to a firm and good correspondence with 
their brethren, the parliament of England ; so that there was 
nothing wanting, but their own consent and resolution, to make 
themselves the happiest nation and people in the world; and 
to that purpose desired, that they might, without any more 
loss of time, return to their former resolution of making no 
more addresses to the king; hut proceed to the settling the 
government without him, and to the severe punishment of 
those who had disturbed their peace and quiet, in such an ex¬ 
emplary manner, as might terrify all other men for the future 
from making the like bold attempts : which, he told them, they 
might sec would be most grateful to their army, which had 
merited so much from them by the remonstrance they had so 
lately published.” 

This discourse appeared to be exceedingly disliked, by that 
kind of murmur which usually shews how the house stands 
inclined, and by which men make their judgments there, of 
the success that is like to be. And his preface, and entrance 
into the debate, were taken notice of wdth equal sharpness; 
and, “ his presumption in taking upon himself to divide the 
house, and to censure their aftections to the public, as their 
sense and judgment should agree, or disagree, with his own.” 
And since “ he had, without example, taken so much upon 
him, he was not to take it ill, if the contrary was assumed by 
other men ; and that it was as lawful for another man, who 
said he was no gainer by the troubles, to make another divi¬ 
sion of the house, and to say, that they should find in the de¬ 
bate of that day, that there were some who were desirous of 
peace ; and that they were all losers, or, at least, no gainers 
by the war; and that others were against peace ; and that 
they by the war had gained large revenues, and great sums 
of money, and much wealth; and therefore his motion was, 
that the gainers might contribute to the losers, if they would 
not consent that the one might enjoy what was left, and the 
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other posse,ss what they had got, by a peace that might be 
happy for both.” 

Whilst this was debating in the house, which continued 
several days, six officers, from the head-quarters at Windsor, 
whither the army had been brought before, or at the time 
whert the treaty ended at the Isle of Wight, brought their 
large remonstrance to the house; in which they desired, “ that 
there might be no further proceedings upon the treaty ; but 
that they would return to their former determination of no 
further addresses, and make what haste they could in settling 
the government: that the bargaining proposition on the be¬ 
half of delinquents, which was only upon a contract with the 
king, and not in any judicial way, might be laid aside, and that 
public justice might be done upon the principal actors in the 
late troubles, and that others, upon a true submission, might 
find mercy : that a peremptory day might be set, when the 
prince of Wales and the duke of York should be required to 
appear ; which if they should not do, they should stand exiled 
as traitors; and if they should appear, yet they should be 
bound to make some satisfaction: that an end might be put to 
this parliament, and a new representative chosen of the ])eo- 
ple, for the governing and preserving the whole body of the 
nation. That no king might be hereafter admitted but upon 
election of the people, and as upon trust for the people, who 
should be likewise limited and restrained by the representa¬ 
tive w'ith many other impracticable particulars, which trou¬ 
bled the parliament the less for their incoherence, and impos¬ 
sibility to be reduced into practice. 

But that which troubled most, and indeed which awakened 
them to the most dismal apprehensions, was, that they were 
advertised, that the king was taken away from Carisbrook cas¬ 
tle by an officer of the army, and carried to Hurst castle, not 
far from the other, and in so vile and unwholesome an air, 
that the common guards there used to be frequently changed 
for the preservation of their health. Colonel Hammond had, 
before the expiration of the treaty, writ many letters to the 
parliament, to be discharged from that government, and from 
the care of the king’s person; and the officers of the army 
seemed wonderfully offended with him for making the demand ; 
and be got himself looked upon as under a cloud. But the 
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treaty was no sooner ended, (and before the commissioners 
begun their report to the houses,) but he was discharged of 
the government, and another colonel sent to take the person 
of the king, and to carry him to Hurst castle. 

This news being brought when they were in the heat of 
the debate upon the king’s answer, they gave over that con¬ 
test, and immediately voted, “ that the seizing upon the 
king’s person, and carrying him prisoner to Hurst castle, 
was without their advice and consentwhich vote had no 
contradiction, because no man would own the advice. Then 
they caused a letter to be written to the general, “ that the 
orders and instructions to colonel Ewre” (the officer who 
had seized the king) “were contrary to their resolutions, 
and instructions to colonel Hammond ; and therefore, that 
it was the pleasure of the bouse, that he should recall those 
orders; and that colonel Hammond should again resume 
the government of the Isle of Wight.” But the general, 
without taking any notice of their complaint, or of their 
command, demanded the payment of the arrears due to the 
army ; and told them, “ that, unless there were present mo¬ 
ney sent to that purpose, he should be forced to remove the 
army, and to draw them nearer to London.” And at the 
same time a,new declaration was sent to the house from the 
army, in pursuance of their late remonstrance ; which the 
house refused to take into consideration ; and some sturdy 
members moved, “ that the army might be declared traitors, 
if they presumed to march nearer London than they were 
at present; and that an impeachment of high treason might 
• be drawn up against the principal officers of it.” Hereupon, 
’ the general marches directly for London, and quarters at 
Whitehall; the other officers, with their troops, in Durham 
House, the Mews, Covent Garden, Westminster, and St. 
James’s; and for the present necessity, that no inconvenience 
might fall out, they sent to the city without delay to supply 
forty thousand pounds, to be immediately issued out to satis¬ 
fy the army. Notwithstanding all which monstrous pro¬ 
ceeding, the house of commons retained its courage, anrh 
were resolute “ to assert the treaty ; and that the king’s 
answers were satisfactory; or if they were not fully satis¬ 
factory, that the house might and ought to accept thereof, and 
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pro(;ped to the settlement of peace in church and state, 
rather than to reject them as unsatisfactory, and thereby 
continue the kingdom in war and distraction.” 

They who vehemently pressed this conclusion, and would 
be thought to he for the king, to make themselves popular, 
took vpon them to make all the invectives both against the 
king, and all the time of his government, that his bitterest 
enemies could do, only that they might shew how much the 
concessions he had now granted had provided remedies for 
all those evils, and made all the foundation of their future 
hope of happiness and peace to be in the no-power they had 
left him in: so that if he should have a mind to continue 
the distractions to-morrow, he would find nobody ready 
ever to join with him, having at this time sacrificed all his 
friends to the mercy of their mortal enemies. In conclu¬ 
sion, and when they had prosecuted the debate most part of 
the night, till almost five of the clock in the morning, on 
Monday night, they had first put the question, “whether 
the question should be put ?” and carried it by a hundred 
and forty voices against one hundred and four: the main 
question, “ That the answer of the king to the propositions, 
of both houses was a ground for the houses to proceed uponj 
for the settlement of the peace of the kingdom,” was so' 
clearly voted, that the house was not divided ; and, thai 
there might be no afterclaps, they appointed a committee 
“ to confer with the general, for the better procuring a good 
intelligence and correspondence between the army and the 
parliament;” and then they adjourned the house to Wed¬ 
nesday morning, it being then near the morning of Tuesday. 

The committee that was appointed to confer with the 
general waited that afternoon upon him in his lodging at 
Whitehall, that they might be able to give some account to 
the house the next morning. But they were forced to at¬ 
tend full three hours, before they could be admitted to his 
presence ; and then he told them sullenly and superciliously, 
“ that the way to correspond with the army, was to comply 
with their remonstrance :” and the next morning there was 
a guard of musketeers placed at the entry into and door of 
Ihe house, and the officers thereof having a list in their 
hands of the names of those who should be restrained from 
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going into the house, all those were stopped, one by ope, as 
they came, and sent into the court of wards, where they 
were kept together for many hours, under a guard, to the 
nusnber of near one liEindred. Notwithstanding which, 
there were so many of the same opinion gut into the house, 
through the inadvertency of the guard, or becausij they 
meant only to sequester the most notorious and refractory 
persons, that the debate, upon resuming the same question, 
continued very long; several members who observed the 
force at the entrance of the house, and saw their companions 
not suffered to come in, complained loudly of the violence 
and breach of privilege, and demanded remedy ; but in vain ; 
the house would take no notice of it. In the conclusion, 
after a very long debate, the major part of jhose who were 
present in the house voted the negative to what had been 
settled in the foirner debate, and “ that the answer the king 
had given to their propositions was not satisfactory.” 

Tho,5e gentlemen who for some hours had been restrain¬ 
ed in the court of waids were afterwards led in triumph 
through Westininster-hall, (except some few, who were suf¬ 
fered for affection, or by negligence, to go away,) by a 
Strong guard, to that place under the exchequer which is 
commonly called Hell; where they might eat and drink, 
at their own charge, what they pleased. And here they 
were kept in one room, till after twelve of the clock in the 
night: after which hour, in respect of the extreme cold 
weather, and the age of many of the membors, they were 
carried to several inns; where they were suffered to lodge 
as prisoners, and remained under that confinement for two 
or three days. In which time, they published a protestation 
in print against the proceedings of the house of commons, 
declaring “ the force aitd violence that had been used against 
them and then the house, with the remaining members, 
having determined what they thought fit, the other were at 
liberty to do what they pleased. Nobody owned this act of 
violence in the exclusion of so many members: there was 
no order made for it by the house, Fairfax the general 
knew nothing of it, and the guards themselves being asked 
“ what authority they had,” gave no other answer “ but 
thgt they had orders.” But afterwards there was a full and 
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cleac order of the house, without taking notice of any exclu¬ 
sion, “ that none of them who had not been present that 
day when the negative vote prevailed should sit any more in 
the house, before they liad lirst subscribed the same vote, 
as agreeable to their judgments; which if they subscribed, 
they ^ere as well qualified members as before.” Many of 
these excluded members, out of conscience or indignation, 
forbore coming any more to the house for many years; some, 
not before the revolution ; others, sooner or lulcr, returned 
to their old seats, that they might not be idle when so much 
business was to be done. 

Then they renewed their old votes of no more addresses, 
and annulled and made void all those which introduced the 
treaty and, that they might find no more, such contradiction 
hereafter, they committed to several prisons major general 
Brown, (though he w'as then sherifl’ of London,) sir John 
Clotworthy, sir William Waller, major general Massey, 
and commissary general Copley, who were the most active 
members in the house of the presbyterian party, and who 
had all as maliciously advanced the service of the parliament 
in their several stations against the king os any men of their 
rank in the kingdom, and much more than any officer of the 
present army had then credit to do: of these, Massey made 
his escape, and transported himself into Holland; and there, 
according to the natural modesty of that sect, presented him¬ 
self to the prince, with as much confidence (and as a suffer¬ 
er for the king his father) as if he had defended Colchester. 

The protestation that the secluded members had publish¬ 
ed and caused to be jirinted, with the narrative of the vio¬ 
lence that had been exercised upon them, and their declar¬ 
ing all acts to be void which from that time had been done 

' These, and the whole crew of the |ircsbyteriiin faction, had doubt¬ 
less as much to answer for overturiiiii}; the constitution as the inde¬ 
pendents themselves. The jircparntion and heginning of all this mis¬ 
chief was the work of the preshyteriaus, because the indepetaients, by 
reason of their want of credit and power, were unable to do it. The 
achievement was the work of the independents. And the opposition 
they now met with was more from the presbyterian aversion to the 
’ihdependents, than from any horror they had of the work, or repent¬ 
ance for what they bad contributed towards it.—W. 
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in the house of commons, made a great noise over the Jfing- 
dom, and no less incensed those who remained and sal in the 
house, than it did the officers of the army; and therefore, to 
lessen the credit of it, the house likewise made a declaration 
against that protestation ; and declared it “ to be false, scan- 
dalous, and seditious, and tending to the destruction- of the 
visible and fundamental government of the kingdom and 
to this wonderful declaration they obtained the concurrence 
of the small house of peers, and jointly ordained, “ that that 
protestation should be suppressed, and that no man should 
presume to sell, or buy, or to read the same.’” 

When they had in this manner mastered all contradiction 
and opposition, they begun more directly to consult what 
they were to do, as well as ivhat they wore not to do, and 
to establish some affirmative conclusions, as they had done 
negatives. They were told, “ that it was high time to set¬ 
tle some form of government, under which the nation was to 
live: there had been much treasure and blood spent to re¬ 
cover the liberty of the people, which would be to no pur¬ 
pose if there were not provision made for their secure en¬ 
joying it; and there would be always the same attempts made, 
which had been of late, to disturb and to destroy the public 
peace, if there were not such exemplary penalties inllicted, 
as might terrify all men, of what condition soever, from en¬ 
tering upon such desperate undertakings.” They resolved 
to gratify the army, by taking a view of a paper formerly di¬ 
gested by them as a model for a new government, which 
was called the agreement of the people, and for contriving and 
publishing whereof, one of the agitators h.ad been, by Crom¬ 
well’s directions, the year before, shot to death, when he 
found the parliament was so much offended with it. They 
declared now, as the most popular thing they could do to 
please both the people and the army, “ that they would put 
an end to the parliament on the last day of April next; and 
that there should be a representative of the nation, consist¬ 
ing of three hundred persons chosen by the people ; of which, 
for the term of seven years, no person who had adhered to 
the king, or who should oppose this agreement, or not sub- 

1 The two houses were now lost to all sense of right and wrong. 

-W. 
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scribe thereunto, should be capable of being chosen to be 
one, or to have a voice in the election; and that, before that 
time, and before tbe dissolution of the present parliament, it 
would be necessary to bring those signal delin(jucnts, who 
had lately disturbed the quiet and peace of the kingdom, and 
■ put it to so great an expense of blood and treasure, to exem¬ 
plary punishment.” And it was with great impudence very 
vehemently urged, “ that they ought to begin with him who 
had been the cause of all the miseries, and mischiefs, which 
had befallen the kingdom, and whom they had already di¬ 
vested of all power and authority to govern them for the fu¬ 
ture ; and they had already had near two years’ experience, 
that the nation might be very happily governed without any 
recourse to him; that they had already declared, and the 
house of peers had concurred with them, that the king had 
been the cause of all the blood which had been spilt; and 
therefore, that it was fit that such a man of blood should be 
brought to justice, that he might undergo the penalty that 
was due to his tyranny and murders : that the people expect¬ 
ed this at their hands ; and that having the principal male¬ 
factor in their power, he might not escape the punishment 
that was due to him.” 

How new and monstrous soever this language and dis¬ 
course was to all flnglish cars, they found a major part still 
to concur with them : so that they appointed a committee 
for the present “ to prepare a charge of high treason against 
the king, which should contain the several crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours of his reign ; which being made ready, they 
would consider of the best way and in.anner of proceeding, 
that he might be brought to justice.” 

This manner of proceeding in England was so unheard of, 
that it was very hard for any body to propose any way to 
oppose it that might carry with it any hope of success. How¬ 
ever, the pain the prince was in would not suffer him to rest 
without making some effort. He knew too well how far the 
States of Holland were from wishing that success and honour 
to the crown of England, as it had deserved from them, and 
how much they had always favoured the rebellion ; that his 
I'own presence was in no degree acceptable or gr ateful to 
them; and that they were devising all ways how they might 
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be rid of him : yet he believed the way they were now up¬ 
on in England would be so universally odious to all Chris¬ 
tians, that no body of men would appear to favour it. His 
highness therefore sent to the States General, to desire them 
“ to give him an audience the next day ; and that he would 
come to the place where they sat;” which he did, being met 
by the whole body at the bottom of the stairs, and conduct¬ 
ed into tlie room where they sat. 

The prince was attended by four or five of his council; 
and when he had said a little to the States of compliment, he 
referred them to a paper which sir William Boswell, the 
king’s resident there, was to deliver to them. The paper 
shortly described the ill condition the king his father was in; 
and the threats and menaces which his enemies used to pro¬ 
ceed against him in such a manner as must be abominated by 
all Christians, and which would bring the greatest reproach 
and obloquy upon the protestant religion, that ever Chris¬ 
tianity had undergone ; and therefore desired them, “ that 
they would interpose their credit, and authority, in such a 
manner as they thought fit, with the two houses at Westmin¬ 
ster, that, instead of such an unlawful and wicked prosecu¬ 
tion, they would enter into terms of accommodation with his 
royal father ; for the observation whereof his royal highness 
would become bound.” 

The States assured his highness, “ that they were very 
much afflicted at the condition of the king, and would be glad 
any interposition of theirs might be able to relieve him; that 
they would seriou.sly consider in what manner they might 
serve him.” And, that day, they resolved to send an extra¬ 
ordinary ambassador into England, who slu, uld repair to the 
prince of Wales, and receive his instructions to what friends 
of the king’s he should resort, and consult with ; who, being 
upon the place, might best inform him to whom to apply 
himself. And they made choice of Paw, the pensioner of 
Holland, for their ambassador; who immediately attended 
the prince with the offer of his service, and many profes¬ 
sions of his desire that his journey might produce some good 
effect. 

The council that was about the prince had looked upon'^ 
Paw as a man that had always favoured the rebellion in Eng- 
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landj and as much obstructed all civilities from the States to¬ 
wards the king, as was possible for him to do; and therefore 
they w'ere very sorry tliat he was made choice of for ambas¬ 
sador ill such a fatal conjuncture. But the prince of Orange 
assured the prince, “ tliat he had used all his credit to com¬ 
pass tjlat election; that he was the wisest man of their body; 
and that neither he, nor any of the rest, who had cherished 
the English rebellion more than he, ever desired it should 
prosper to that degree it had done, as to endanger the chang¬ 
ing the governmentand therefore wished “there might not 
appear any distrust of him, but that the prince would treat 
him with confidence, and some of the council would confer 
with him with freedom, upon any particulars which it would 
be necessary for him to be instructed in.” But the wisdom 
of angels was not sufficient to give any effectual advice for 
such a negociation, since the States could not he brought so 
much to interest themselves, as to use any menaces to the 
parliament as if they would embark themselves in the quar¬ 
rel. So that the council could only wish, “ that the ambas¬ 
sador would confer with such of the king’s friends who were 
then at London, and whose relation had been most eminent 
towards his majesty; and receive advice from them, how he 
might most hojicfully prevail over particular men, and there¬ 
by with the imrliament.” And so the amb.assador departed 
for England, within loss than a week after ho was nominated 
for the employment. 

At the same time, the queen of England, being struck to 
the heart' with amazement and confusion upon the report of 
what the parliament intended, sent a paper to the agent who 
was employed there by the cardinal to keep a good corre¬ 
spondence ; which she obliged him to deliver to tlie parlia¬ 
ment. The paper contained a very passionate lamentation 
of the'sad condition the king her liusband was in; desiring 
“ that they would grant her a pass to come over to him, of¬ 
fering to use all the credit she had with him, that he might 
give them satisfaction. However, if they would not give her 

’ She might well be so, when she had defeated the only means of 
.nreventing this dreadful catastrophe, hy discouraging his rescue out 
of Carisbrook castle, and bis escape into France.—W. 
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leave to perform any of those offices towards the public, that 
: she might be permitted to perform the duty she owed him, 
and to be near him in the uttermost extremity.” Neither of 
these addresses did more than express the zeal of those who 
procured them to be made: the ambassador Paw could nei¬ 
ther get leave to see the king, (which he was to endsavour 
to do, that he might from himself be instructed best what to 
do,) nor be admitted to an audience by the parliament, till 
after the tragedy was acted : and the queen’s paper was de¬ 
livered, and never considered in order to return any answer 
to it. 

When the committee had prepared such a charge, which 
they called “ an impeachment of high treason against Charles 
Stewart, king of Idngland,” digested into several articles, 
which contained all those calumnies they had formerly di¬ 
gested into that declaration of no more addresses to be made 
to him, with some additional reproaches, it w’as read in the 
house ; and, after it was approved there, they sent it to the 
house of peers for their concurrence. 'I'hat house had very 
little to do from the time that Cromwell returned fiom Scot¬ 
land, and were few in number, and used to adjourn for two 
or three days together for want of business ; so that it was 
believed, that they who had done so many mad things, rather 
than they would dissent from the house of commons, would 
likewise concur with them in this, rather than sever from 
them when they were so triumphant. But, contrary to this 
expectation, when this impeachment was brought up to the 
peers, it was so ill received, that there was not one person 
who concurred with them; which, considering the men and 
what most of them had done, might seem very strange. And 
when they had, with some warmth, rejected it, they ad¬ 
journed for a week ; presuming they should thereby at least 
give some interruption to that career which the house of 
commons was upon, and, in that time, some expedient might 
be found to reconcile the proceedings in both houses. But 
they were as much deceived in this ; the house of commons 
was very well pleased with it, and thought they had givert 
them ease, which they could not so well have contrived for 
themselves. So they proceeded in their own method, and 
when the day came to which the lords had adjourned their 
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house, ihey found their doors all locked, and fastened with 
padlocks, that there should then be no more entrance for 
them ; nor did any of them ever after sit in that house as 
peers, till Cromwell, long after, endeavnuied in vain to have 
erected a house of peers of his own creation; in which some 
of'theni then very willingly took their places. 

• The charge and accusation, upon which they resolved to 
proceed against the king, being thus.settled and agreed upon, 
they begun to consider in what manner and form to proceed, 
that there might be some appearance of justice. Nothing 
could be found in the common or statute law, which could 
direct or warrant them ; nor could the precedent of deposing 
Richard the Second (the sole precedent of that kind) be ap¬ 
plied to their purpose : for, how foul soever the circumstan¬ 
ces precedent had been, he had made a resignation of his 
royalty before the lords in parliament; so that his deposition 
proceeded from himself, and with his own consent, and would 
not agree in any particular with the case in question. So 
that they must make a new form to warrant their proceed¬ 
ings : and a new form they did erect, never before hoard of. 
They constituted and erected a court that should be called 
“ the high court of justice, to consist of so many judges, who 
should have authority to try the king, whether he were 
guilty of what ho wa.s accused of, or no ; and, in order there¬ 
unto, to examine such witnesses as should be produced 
the number of the judges to be eight and forty, whereof the 
major part might proceed. 

'I'hey could not have found such a number yet amongst 
themselves, after so many barbarities and impieties, upon 
whom they might depend in this last tragical act. And there¬ 
fore they laid this for a ground; that if they should make 
only their own members to be judges in this case, they might 
appear in the eyes of the people to he too much parties, as 
having from the beginning maintained a war, though defen¬ 
sive, as they pretended, against the king, and so not so fit 
to be the only judges who were in the fault: on the other 
hand, "if they should name none of themselves, it might be 
interpreted that they looked upon it as too dangerous a pro- 
I vince to engage themselves in, and therefore they had put 
it off to others; which would discourage others from under- 
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taking it. Wherefore they resolved, that the judges should 
be nominated promiscuously, as well of members of the 
house, as of such other of their good and godly men in the 
kingdom as they should think fit to nominate. Whosoever 
would n^t be one himself when named, as there were yet 
many aiqsngst them, who, out of conscience, or of fe.ar, ut? 
terly protested against it, should take upon him to name 
another man; which sure he could not but think was equal¬ 
ly unlawful; so that few took upon them to nominate others, 
who would reject the province themselves. 

All the chief olficers of the array were named, and divers 
accepted the office; and such aldcrincn and citizens of Lon¬ 
don, as had been most violent against peace, and some few 
country gentlemen, whose zeal had been taken notice of for 
the cause, and who were like to take such a preferment as 
a testimony of the parliament’s confidence in them, and 
would thereupon embrace it. When such a number of men 
were nominated as were thought in all respects to be equal 
to the work, they were to make choice of a speaker, or prolo¬ 
cutor, who should be called lord president of that high court, 
who must manage and govern all the proceedings there, ask 
the witnesses all proper questions, and answer what the pri¬ 
soner should propose. And to that otlicc one Bradshaw was 
chosen, a lawyer of Gray’s inn, not much known in VVest- 
raitistcr-hall, though of good practice in his chamber, and 
much employed by the factious and discontented peisons. 
He was a gentleman of an ancient family in Cheshire and 
Lancashire, but of a fortune of his own making. He was not 
without parts, and of great insolence and ambition. VV’hen 
he was first nominated, he seemed much surprised, and very 
resolute to refuse it; which he did in such a manner, and 
so much enlarging upon his own want of abilities to undergo 
so important a charge, that it was very evident he had ex¬ 
pected to be put to that apology. And when he was pressed 
with more importunity than could have been used by chance, 
he required “time to consider of it;” and said, “he would 
then give his final answer;” which he did the next day; 
and with great humility accepted the office, which be ad¬ 
ministered with all the pride, impudence, and supercilious- ^ 
ness imaginable. He was presently invested in great state, 
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more heartily than liiinseUBmcause no man suffered so much 
by the want of it : that, fljmigh lie was without any man to 
consult with, and without a secretary to write what he sliould 
dictate, yet they should not bo put to stay long for an an- 
wvery” which he gave them within two or three days, all 
'written in his own liand ; in which, after he h.ad lamented 
his pi'csent condition, and the extreme restraint he was utr- 
der, he said, “ he did very cheerfully embrace their motion, 
and accepted a treaty they promised should be with honour, 
freedom, and safety; which he hoped they did really intend 
should be performed ; for that, in the condition he was in, he 
was so totally ignorant and uninformed of ihe present state 
of all his dominions, that a blind man was as lit to judge of 
colour,s, as he was to treat cqnccrning the peace of the king¬ 
dom, cxcojit they would first revoke their votes, and order,s, 
by which all men were prohibited and foibid to come, w iite, 
or speak to him. For the place, he could have wished, for 
the expedition that would have re.sullcd fioni thence, that it 
might have been in or near London, to the end that the par¬ 
liament’s resolution and determination might have been soon¬ 
er known upon any emergent occasion tliat might have grown 
in the treaty, than it could be at sticb a di;.lance : bow ever, 
since they bad resolved lliat it shoiiid be in the Isle of Wight, 
he would not except against it, hut named the, town of New¬ 
port for the place of the treaty.” lie said, “ though he de¬ 
sired all expedition might be used towards the beginning and 
ending the treaty, yet he should not tliirdc himself in any 
freedom to treat, except, heforc the treaty begun, all such 
persons might have liberty to repair to him, whose advice 
and assistance ho should stand in need of in the treaty.” lie 
sent a list of the names of tho.'C his scrvaiit.s which ho de¬ 
sired might be admitted to come to him, and attend u|)on him; 
whereof the duke of Uiclimond, the inarriuis of Hertford, the 
earls of Southampton and Lindsey, were the chief; ail four 
gentlemen of his hedcliambcr, and of his privy council. He 
named likewise all the other servants, whose attendance he 
desired in their several oflices. He sent a hst of the names 
of several bishops, and of such of iris chaplains, as he desired 
to confer with, and of many common lawyers, and some ci¬ 
vilians, whose advice he might have occasion to use, and de- 
VoL. V. M6 
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sired, “ that ho might he in the ^me state of freedom, as he 
enjoyed whilst he had been at Hampton Court.” 

By the time that the commissioners returned from the Isle 
of Wight, and delivered this answer to the parliament, news 
was brought of the defeat of the Scottish army, and Crom¬ 
well had written to-his friends, “ what a perpetual ignominy" 
it would be to the parliament, that nobody abroad or 6t home’ 
would ever give credit to them, if they should recede from 
their former vote and declaration of no further addresses to the 
king, and conjured them to continue firm in that resolution.” 
But they had gone too far now to recede, and since the first 
motion and petition from the common council for a treaty, 
very many members, who had opposed the vote and declara¬ 
tion of no more addresses, and from the time that had passed, 
had forborne ever to be present in the parliament, upon the 
first mention of a treaty, flocked again to the house, and ad¬ 
vanced that overture ; so that they were much superior in 
number to those who endeavoured first to obstruct and delay, 
and now hoped absolutely to frustrate all that had been to¬ 
wards a treaty. And the great victory which had been ob¬ 
tained against the Scots, and which they concluded must 
speedily reduce Colchester, and put a quick period to all oth¬ 
er attempts against the parliament, made them more earnest 
.jjtid solicitous for a treaty; which was all the hope left to 
-prevent that confusion they discerned was the purpose of the 
army to bring upon the kingdom: and so with the more vi¬ 
gour they pressed “ that satisfaction might be given to the 
king, in all that he had proposed in his answer and, not¬ 
withstanding all opposition, it was declared, “ that the vote 
for no more addresses should stand repealed : that the treaty 
should be at Newport; and that his majesty should be there 
in the same freedom in which he was at Hampton Court; that 
the instructions to colonel Hammond, by which the king had 
been in that manner restrained, and all persons restrained 
from going to him, should he recalled; that all those persons 
who were named by the king, should have free liberty to re¬ 
pair to him, and to remain with him without being questioned, 
or troubled.” And having proceeded thus far, they nominatr 
ed a committee of five lords and ten commoners to be the com¬ 
missioners who should treat with the king, and who were cn- 
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joined to prepare all things to be in readiness for the treaty 
with all possible expedition; but the lord Say and sir Harry 
Vane being two of those commis.sionors, used all their arts 
to obstruct and delay it, in hope that Cromwell would de¬ 
spatch his affairs in Scotland time enough to return, and to 
use more effcotual and powerful arguments against it, than 
they were furnished withal. 

All these occurrences were very well known to Cromwell, 
and were the motives which persuaded him to believe that 
his presence at the parliament was so necessary to suppress 
the presbyterians, who ceased not to vex him at any distance, 
that he would not be prevailed with to stay and finish that 
only work of difficulty that remained to be done, which was 
the reducing Pontefract castle; but left Lambert to make an 
end of it, and to revenge the death of Eainsborough, who had 
lost his life by that garrison, with some circumstances which 
deserve to be remembered; as in truth all that adventure in 
the taking and defending that place, should be preserved by 
a very particular relation, for the honour of all the persons 
who were engaged in it. 

When the war had been brought to an end by the re¬ 
duction of all places, and persons, which had held for the 
king, and all men’s hopes had been rendered desperate, by 
the imprisonment of his majc.sty in the Isle of Wight, tho, 
officers and gentlemen who had served, whilst there was an," 
service, betook themselves generally to the habitations they 
had in tho several counties; where they lived quietly and 
privately, under the insolence of those neighbours who had 
formerly, by tho inferiority of their conditions, submitted to 
them. When the parliament had finished tho war, they re¬ 
duced and slighted most of tho inland garrisons, the mainte¬ 
nance whereof was very chargeable; yet by the interest of 
some person who commanded it, or out of tho consideration 
of the strength and importance of the place, they kept still a 
garrison in Pontefract castle, a noble royalty and palace be¬ 
longing to the crown, and then part of tho queen’s jointure. 
The situation in itself was very .strong ; no part whereof was 
commanded by any other ground : the house very large, with 
all offices suitable to a princely seat, and though built very 
near the top of a hill, so that it had the prospect of a great 
116 * 
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part of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and of Lincolnshire, 
and Nottinghamshire, yet it was plentifully supplied with 
water. Colonel Cottcrell, the governor of this garrison, ex¬ 
ercised a very severe jurisdiction over his neighbours of 
those parts; which were inhabited by many gcntlemer, and 
soldiers, who had served the king throughout the war, and 
who were known to retain their old affections, though they 
lived with all submission to the present government. Upon 
the least jealousy or humour, these men were frequently sent 
for, reproached, and sometimes imprisoned by the governor 
in this garrison; which did not render them the more de¬ 
voted to him. When there appeared some hopes that the 
Scots would raise an army for the relief and release of the 
king, sir Marmaduke Langdale, in his way for Scotland, had 
visited and conferred with some of his old friends and coun¬ 
trymen, who now lived quietly within some distance of Pon¬ 
tefract, who informed him of that garrison, the place whereof 
was well known to him. And he acquainting them w ith the 
assurance he had of the resolution of the principal persons of 
the kingdom of Scotland, and that they had invited him to 
join with them, in order to which he was then going thither, 
they agreed, “ that, when it should appear that an army was 
rai.scd in iScotland upon that account, which must draw down 
the parliament’s army into the other northern counties, and 
that tiicrc .should be risings in other parts of tlic kingdom,” 
[which the general indisposition and di.s<'ontcnt, besides some 
particular de.sign.s, made like to fall out,) “that then those 
gentlemen should endeavour the surprise of that castle, and 
after they had made tliemselvos strong in it, and pi'ovided it 
with pi'ovisions to endni'c some restraint, they should draw 
as good a body to them as those countries would yield and 
having thus adjusted that design, they settled such a way of 
correspondence with sir Marmaduke, that they frequently 
gave him an account, and received his directions for their 
proceeding. In this disposition they continued quiet, a.s they 
had always been; and the governor of the castle lived tor 
wards them with less jealousy, aird more humanity, than he 
had been accustomed to. 

There was one colonel Monice, who, being a very young 
man, had, in the beginning of the war, been an officer in 
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some regiments of the king’s; and, out of (he folly and im¬ 
patience of his youth, liad quitted that service, and engaged 
himself in the parliament army uitli tome circumstances not 
very commciidablo; and by the cleai ncs.s of his courage, 
and pleasantness of his humour, made himself not only very 
accep’table, but was preferred to the command of a colonel, 
and performed many notable services for (hem, being a stout 
and bold undertaker in attempts of the gieatest danger; 
wherein he had usually success. After the now modelling 
of the army, and the introducing of a stricter di.scipline, his 
life of great licence kept not his reputation with the new 
olTicers; and being a free speaker and cousurer of their af¬ 
fected behaviour, they left him out in their conipomul- 
ing their new army, but with many professions of kindness, 
and respect to his eminent courage, wliich they would 
find some occasion to employ, and reward. He wa.s a gen¬ 
tleman of a competent estate in tho.se parts in Yorkshire; 
and as he h.ad grown elder, he h.id heartily detested himself 
for having (juitted the king’s service, and had resolved to 
Lake some seasonable opportunity to wi))e off that blemish 
by a service that would redeem him ; and so was not trou¬ 
bled to be set aside by tlie new general, but betook himself 
to his estate ; enjoyed his old humour, w hich was cheerful 
and pleasant; and made himself most acceptable to those 
who were most trnsted by the parliament; who thought that 
they had dismissed one of the best officers they had, and 
were sorry for it. 

lie now, as a country gentlornan, fre(|uented the fairs 
and markets, and conversed with equal freedom with all his 
neighbours, of what party soever they had been, and renew¬ 
ed the friendship he had formerly held with some of those 
gentlemen who had served the king. But no Iriendship 
was so dear to him, as that of the governor of Pontefract 
castle, who loved him above all men, and delighted so much 
in his company, that he got him to he with him sometimes 
,a week and more at a lijne in the castle, wlien they always 
lay together in one bed. He declared to one of those gen¬ 
tlemen, who were united together to make tliat attempt, 
“ that he would surprise that castle, whenever they should 
think the season ripe for it;” and that gentleman, who 
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knew him very well, believed him so entirely, that he told 
his comijanions, “ that they should not trouble themselves 
with contriving the means to surprise the place ; which, by 
trusting too many, would be liable to discovery; but that he 
would take that charge upon himself, by a way they need 
not inquire into ; which he assured them should not fail 
and they all very w illingly acquiesced in his undertaking; 
to which they knew well he wa.s not inclined without 
good grounds. Morrice was more frequently with the go¬ 
vernor, W'ho never thought himself well without him ; and 
always told him “ he must have a great care of his garrison, 
that he had none but faithful men in the castle; for that he 
was confident there were some men who lived not far off, 
and who many times came to visit him, had some design 
upon the place and would then in confidence name many 
persons to him, some whereof were those very men with 
whom he communicated, and others were men of another 
temper, and were most devoted to the parliament, all his 
particular friends and companions ; “ but that he should not 
be troubled ; for he had a false brother amongst them, from 
whom he was sure to h.ave seasonable advertisement and 
promised him, “ that he would, within few hours notice, 
bring him at any time forty or fifty good men into the castle 
to reinforce his garrison, when there should be occasion 
and he would shew him the list of such men, as would be 
always ready, and would sometimes bring some of those 
men with him, and tell the governor before them, “ that 
those wore in the list he had given him of the honest fel¬ 
lows, who would stick to him when there should be need 
and others would accidentally toll the governor, “ that they 
had listed themselves with colonel Morrice to come to the 
castle, whenever he should call or send to them.” And all 
these men thus listed, were fellows very notorious for the 
bitterness and malice which they had always against the king, 
not one of which he ever intended to make use of. 

He made himself very familiar with all the soldiers in the 
castle, and used to play and drink with them; and, when he 
lay there, would often rise in the night, and visit the guards-; 
and by that means would sometimes make the governor dis¬ 
miss and discharge a soldier whom he did not like, under 
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pretence, “ that he found him always asleep,” or some other 
fault which was not to be examined ; and then he would 
commend some other to him as very fit to be. trusted and 
relied upon; and by this means he had very much power in 
the garrison. The governor received several letters from 
his friends in the parliament, and in the country, ‘‘ that he 
should take care of colonel Morrice, who resolved to betray 
him and informed him, “ that he had been in such and 
such company of men, who were generally esteemed most 
malignant, and had great intrigues with them all which 
was well known to the governor; for the other was never 
in any of that company, though witli all the show of secrecy, 
in the night, or in places remote from any house, but ho 
always told the governor of it, and of many particular pas¬ 
sages in those meetings; so that when these letters came to 
him, ho shewed them .still to the other; and then both of 
them laughed at the intelligence ; after which Morrice fre¬ 
quently called for his horse, and went home to his house, 
telling his friend, “ that though he had, ho knew, no mis¬ 
trust of his friend.ship, and knew him too well to think him 
capable of such bas'oness, yet he ought not for his own sake 
be thought to slight the infoimation ; which would make his 
friends the less careful of him : that they had reason to give 
him warning of those meetings, which, if he had not known 
himself, had been very worthy of his .suspicion ; therefore 
he would forbear coming to the castle again, till this jealousy 
of his friends should ho over; who would know of this, and 
be satisfied with itand no power of the governor could 
prevail with him, at such times, to stay, but he would be 
gone, and stay away till he was, after .some time, seitt for 
again with great importunity, the governor desiring his coun¬ 
sel and assistance as much as his company. 

It fell out, as it usually doth in afi’airs of that nature, when 
many men are engaged, that there is an impatience to exe¬ 
cute what is projected before the time he thoroughly ripe. 
The business of the fleet, and in Kent, and other places, and 
the daily alarms from Scotland, as if that army had been en¬ 
tering the kingdom, made the gentlemen who were engaged 
for this enterprise imagine that they deferred it too long, 
and that though they had received no orders from sir Mar- 
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maduke Langdale, which the}' were to expect, yet they had 
been sent, ami miscarried. Hereupon they called upon the 
gentleman who had undertaken, and he upon Morriee, for 
the execution of the design. The time agreed upon was 
such a night, w hen the suiprisers were to ho ready upon 
such a part of the wall, and to have ladders to mount in two 
places, where two soldiers were to be oppoinied for senti- 
nehs who were privy to the attempt. Morriee was in the 
castle, and in bed with the governor, and, according to his 
cirslorn, rose about the hour he thought all would be ready. 
They without made the sign agreed upon, and were anssver- 
ed by one of the scntincLs from the wall; upon which they 
run to both places where they were to mornrt their ladders. 
By some accident, the other sentinel who was designed was 
not upon the other part of the wall; so that when the lad¬ 
der was tnourrled ther’e, the sentinel called out; and finding 
that there were men under the wall, run towards the eoui’t 
of guard to call for help; and in his way met Morriee, who, 
finding him to he a vvrong soldier, soenicd not to believe 
him, but look him back with him to shew him the place, and 
carried him to the top of the wail, nearer', that they might 
listen ; and liom thence, being a very strong man, he made 
a shift to throw the soldier over the wall: and by this time 
they from without were got upon the wall from both places, 
and had made their signs to their friends at a distance. 
With these Morriee went to the couit of guard, which was 
in part prepared, so that with knocking two or three of the 
other in the head, they became masters there, and opened 
the port for their friends’ horse and foot to enter. Mor- 
I'ice, with two or throe gentlemen, went to the governor’s 
chamber, whom they found in his bed, and told him, “ the 
castle was surprised, and himself a pri.soner.” lie betook 
himself to his arms for his defence, hut ipdckly found that 
his friend had betrayed it, and the other gentlemen appear¬ 
ing, of whom he had been before warned, his defence was 
to no purpo.se, yet he received .so.me wounds. Morriee 
comforted him with .assurance “of good usage, and that he 
would procure his paidoii from the king for his rebellion.” , 
They put the garri.son in good order, and so many came 
to them from Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Lincoln, that they 
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could not in a short time be restrained, and had leisure to 
to fetch in all soits of provisions for their support, and to 
make and renew such fortifications as might be necessary 
for their defence. From Notlingliam there came sir John 
Digby,,sir Hugh Cartwright, and a son and nephew' of his, 
who ha’d been good odlccrs in the army, with many soldiers 
who had been under their command ; many otlier gentlemen 
of the tliree counties were present, and deserve to have 
their names recorded, since it wa.s an action tliroughout of 
great courage and conduct. 

Cromwell’s inarching towards the Scots with the neglect 
of these men after their first appearance, and only appoint¬ 
ing some county troops to enclose them from increasing their 
strength, gave thorn great oppoituiiity to grow; so that driv¬ 
ing those troops to a greater distance, they drew contribu¬ 
tion from all tlie parts about them, and made incursions 
much further, and rendered themsclvc.s so terrible, that, as 
was said before, after the Scots’ defeat, those of Yorksluro 
sent very earnestly to Cromwell, “ that he would make it 
the business of Id.s army to redoce I’ontefnict.” But be, 
resolving upon his Scottish expedition, thought it enough to 
send Rainsborougli to perform that service, with a regiment 
of horse, and one or two of foot, belonging to the array ; 
w hich, witli a conjnnetion of the country forces under the 
same comiiiand, he doubted not would he .sutiicient to ])Cr- 
form a gi cater work. As soon as the castle had been re¬ 
duced, they who wore posse.ssed of it were very willing to 
he under the command of Morriee ; who declared he would 
not accept tlic charge, nor he governor of the place, knowing 
well wliat jealmusics he might he liable to, at least ujion any 
change of fortune, hut under the direction of .sir John Digby; 
who was colonel general of those parts, and was a man 
rather cordial in tlie service, than equal to the command ; 
w hich made him refer all things still to the counsel and con¬ 
duct of those otficers who were under him; by whose ac- 
tiyily,.as much wa.s done as could be expected from such a 
knot of resolute persons. 

The total defeat of the Scottish army being now generally 
known, and tliat their friends in all other places were de¬ 
feated, they in the castle well knew what they were pre- 
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sently to expect, and that they should be shortly shut up 
from making further excursions. They hoard that Rainsbo- 
rough was upon his march towards them, and had already 
sent some troops to be quartered near them, himself yet 
keeping his headquarters at Doncaster, ten miles from the 
castle. They resolved, whilst they yet enjoyed this liberty, 
to make a noble attempt. They had been informed, that sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, (whom they still called their general,) 
after the overthrow of the Scottish army, had been taken 
prisoner, and remained in Nottingham castle, under a most 
strict custody, as a man the parliament declared, “ they 
“ would make an example of their justice.” Morrice, with 
a party of twelve horse, and no more, but jiicked and choice 
men, went out of the castle, in the beginning of the night, 
with a resolution to take Rainsborough prisoner, and thereby 
to ransom their general. They were all good guides, and 
understood the ways, private and public, very exactly ; and 
went so far, that about the break of day or a little after, in 
the end of August, they put themselves into the common 
road that led from York; by which ways the guards expected 
no enemy ; and so slightly asked them “ whence they came.”’ 
who negligently answered; and asked again, “ where their 
general wassaying, “ they had a letter for him fiom Crom¬ 
well.” They sent one to shew them where the gencial was; 
which they knew well enough; and that ho lay at the best 
inn of the town. And when the gate of the inn was opened 
to them, three of them only entered into the inn, the other' 
rode to the other end of the town to the bridge, over which 
they were to pass towards Pontefract; where they expected 
and did find a guard of horse and foot, with whom they en¬ 
tertained themselves in discourse, saying, “ that they stayed 
for their officer, who went only in to speak with the general 
and called for some drink. The guards making no question 
of their being friends, sent for drink, and talked negligently 
with them of news; and, it being broad day, some of the 
horse alighted, and the foot went to the court of guard, con¬ 
ceiving that morning’s work to be over. They who went 
into the inn, where nobody was awake but the fellow who 
opened the gate, asked in which chamber the general (for so 
all the soldiers called Rainsborough) lay; and the fellow 
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shewing them from below (he chamber door, two of them 
went up, and the other stayed below, and held the horses, 
and talked with (he soldier who had walked with them from 
(he guaid. The two who went up, opened the chamber 
• door, found Rainsborough in his bed, hut awaked with the 
.little noise they had made. They told him in short, “ that 
he was their juisoiicr, and that it was iii his power to choose 
whether he would be presently killed,” (for which work he 
saw they wxre very well prepared,) “or (|uie(ly, w'ithout 
making resistance, or delay, to put on his clothes and be 
mounted upon a horse, tliat was ready below for him, and 
accompany them to Pontefract.” The present danger awa¬ 
kened him out of (he amazement he was in, so that he told 
them he would wait upon them, and made (lie haste that was 
necessary to put on his clothes. One of them took his sword, 
and so they led him down stairs, lie that held the horses, 
had sent the soldier away to those who were gone before, 
to speak to them to get some drink, and any thing else that 
could be made ready in the hou.se, against they came. When 
Rainsborough came into the street, which he ex])ected to find 
full of horse, and saw only one man, who held (he others’ 
horsc.s, and presently mounted that he might he hound hcliind 
him, he begun to struggle, and to cry out. Whereupon, when 
they saw no hope of carrying him away, they immediately 
run him through with their swords, and, leaving him dead 
upon the ground, they got upon their horses, and rode to¬ 
wards their fellows, before any in the inn could be ready to 
follow them. When those at the bridge saw their compa¬ 
nions coming, which was their sign, being well prcp.ircd, 
and knowing what they were to do, they turned upon the 
guard, and killed so many of them, that all the rest fled in 
distraction ; so that the way was clear and free ; and though 
they missed carrying home the prize for which they had 
made so lusty an adventure, they joined together, and march¬ 
ed, with the expedition that was necessary, a shorter way 
than they had come, to their garrison ; leaving the town and 
soldiers behind in such a consternation, that, not being able 
to receive any information from their general, whom they 
found dead upon the ground without any body in view, they 
thought the Devil had been there; and could not recollect 
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themselves, which way they were to pursue an enemy they 
had not seen. The gallant party came safe home without 
the least damage to horse or man, hoping to make some other 
attempt more successfully, by which they might redeem sir 
Mannaduke Langdale. There was not an officer io the ar-. 
my whom Cromwell would not as willingly have lost as this, 
man; who was bold and barbarous to his wish, and fit to he 
intrusted in the most desperate interest, and was the man 
whom that party always intended to commit the maritime 
affairs to, when it should be time to dismiss the earl of War¬ 
wick ; he having been bred in that element, and knowing the 
duty of it very well, though he had that misfortune spoken 
of in the beginning of the summer. 

When Lambert came to this charge, (instructed by Crom¬ 
well to take full vengeance for the loss of Itainsborough, to 
whose ghost he designed an ample sacrifice,) and kept what 
body of men he thought fit for that purpose, he reduced them 
in a short time w'ithin their own circuit, making good works 
round about the castle, that they might at last yield to hun¬ 
ger, if nothing else would reclaim them. Nor did they quietly 
suffer themselves to be cooped up without bold and frequent 
sallie.^, in which many of the besiegers, as well as the others, 
lost their lives. They discovered many of the country who 
held correspondence with, and gave intelligence to the castle, 
whom they apprehended and caused to be hanged in sight of 
the castle, whereof there were two divines, and some women of 
note, friends and allies to the besieged. After frequent mor¬ 
tifications of this kind, and no human hope of relief, they 
were content to offer to treat for the delivery of the castle, 
if they might have honourable conditions; if not, they sent 
word, “ that they had provisions yet for a good time ; that 
they durst die, and would sell their lives at as dear a price 
as they could.” Lambert answered, that he knew “ they 
were gallant men, and that he desired to preserve as many 
of them, as was in his power to do ; but he must require si.x 
of them to be given up to him, whose lives he could not saye; 
which he was sorry for, since they were brave men; but his 
hands were bound.” The six accepted by him were colonel 
-Morrice, sir John Digby and four more whose names he found 
Ito have been amongst those who were in the party, that bad 
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destroyed Rainsborough; which was an enlerpn'.se no brave 
enemy would have revenged in that manner: nor did Lambert 
desire it, but Cromwell bad enjoined it him : all the rest he 
“ was content to release, that they might return to their 
houses, and apply themselves to the pailiaraont for their com¬ 
positions', towards which he would do them all the good offi. 
CCS he could.” 'I'hey from within acknowledged “his civi¬ 
lity in that particular, and would he glad to embrace it, but 
they would never ho guilty of so base a thing, as to deliver 
up any of their companions;” and therefore they desired they 
might have six days allowed them, that those six might do 
the best they could to deliver theinsolvcs ; in which it should, 
be lawful for the rest to assist them to which Lambert 
generously consented, “ so that the rest would surrender at 
the end of that time which was agreed to. Upon the first 
day the garrison appeared twice or thrice, as if they were 
resolved to make a sally, but retired every time without 
charging ; but the second day they made a very strong and 
brisk sally upon another place than where they had appeared 
the day before, and beat the enemy from their post, with the 
loss of men on both sides; and though tl)C party of the castle 
was beaten back, two of the .six (whereof Morrice was one) 
made their escape, the other four being forced to retire with 
tlie rest. And all wa.s quiet for two w'.iole days; hut in the 
beginning of the night of the fourth day, they made another 
attoini>t so prosperously, that two of the other four likewise 
escaped : and the next day they made great .shows of joy, 
and sent Lambert word, “ that their six friends were gone,” 
(though there were two still remaining,) “ and therefore they 
would be ready the next d.ay to surrender.” 

The other two thought it to no purpose to make another 
attempt, but devised another way to secure themselves, with 
a less dangerous as.sislancc from their friends, who had lost 
some of their own lives in the two former sallies to save 
theirs. The buildings of the castle were very large and spa¬ 
cious, and there w ere great store of waste stones from some 
walls, which were fallen down. They found a convenient 
place, which was like to be least visited, where they walled 
up their two friends in such a manner that they had air to 
sustain them, and victual enough to feed them a month, in 
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which time they hoped they might he able to escape. And 
this being done, at the hour appointed they opened their ports, 
and after Lambert had caused a strict inquisition to be made 
for those six, none of which he did believe had in truth es. 
caped, and was satisfied that none of them were, amongst 
those who were come out, he received the rest very civilly, 
and observed his promise made to them very punctually, and 
did not seem sorry that the six gallant men (as he called 
them) were escaped. 

And now they heard, which very much relieved their bro¬ 
ken spirits, that sir Marmaduke Langdale had made an es¬ 
cape out of the castle of Nottingham; who shortly after trans¬ 
ported himself beyond the seas. Lambert presently took 
care so to dismantle the castle, that there should be no more 
use of it for a garrison, leaving the vast ruins still standing ; 
and then drew olf all his troops to new quarters; so that, 
within ten days after the surrender, the two, who were left 
walled up, threw down their enclosure, and securely provid¬ 
ed for themselves. Sir John Digby was one of those who 
lived many years after the king’s return, and was often with 
his majesty. Poor Morrice was afterwards taken in Lanca¬ 
shire, and by a wonderful act of Providence was put to death 
in the same place where he had committed a fault against 
the king, and where he first performed a great service to the 
parliament. 

In this desperate condition, that is before described, stood 
the king’s affairs W’hen the prince was at the Hague, his fleet 
already mutinying for pay, his own family factious and in ne¬ 
cessity, and that of his brother the duke of York full of in¬ 
trigues and designs, between the restless unquiet spirit of 
Bamfield, and the ambitious and as unquiet humour of sir 
John Berkley. The council, which was not numerous, (for 
the prince had not authority to add any to those who were 
his father’s counsellors,) wanted not unity in itself, so much 
as submission and respect from others, which had been lost 
to those who were in the fleet, and the prejudice to those 
still remained, and so abated much of the reverence which 
most men were willing to pay to the two who came last. 
And the great animo.sity which prince Rupert had against the 
lord Colepeppcr infinitely disturbed the counsels, and per- 
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plexed the lord Cottington, and the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, who had credit enough with the other two. But Cole- 
pepper had some passions and infirmities, which no friends 
could restrain; and though prince Rupert was very well in¬ 
clined to^the chancellor, and would in many things be advis¬ 
ed by him, yet his prejudice to Colepcpper was so rooted in 
hitn, and that prejudice so industriously cultivated by Her¬ 
bert the attorney general, who had the absolute ascendant 
over that prince, and who did perfectly hate all the world 
that would not be governed by him,, that every meeting in 
council was full of bitterness and sharpness between them. 

One day the council met (as it used to do when they did 
not attend the prince of Wales at his lodgings) at the lord 
treasurer’s lodging, (he and the chancellor of the exchequer 
being in one house,) about giving direction for the sale of 
some goods which had been taken at sea, for the raising of 
money toward the payment of the fleet. In such services 
merchants, and other proper persons, were always necessa¬ 
ry to be trusted. Prince Rupert propo.sed, “ that one sir 
Robert Walsh” (a person too well known to be trusted) 
“might be employed in that affair:” it was to sell a ship of 
sugar. No man who was present would ever have consent¬ 
ed that he should have been employed; but the lord Cole- 
pepper spoke against him with some warmth, so that it might 
be thought to reflect a little upon prince Rupert, who had 
proposed him. Upon which, he asking “ what exceptions 
there were to sir Robert Walsh, why he might not be fit 
for it,” Colepeppcr answered with some quickness, “ that he 
Was a known cheat;” which, though notoriously true, the 
prince seemed to take very ill; and said, “ he was his friend, 
and a gentleman ; and if he should come to hear of what had 
been said, he knew not how the lord Colepeppcr could avoid 
fighting with him.” Colepeppcr, whose courage no man 
doubted, presently replied, “that he would not fight with 
Walsh, but he would fight with his highness;” to which the 
prince answered very quietly, “ that it was well;” and the 
council rose in great perplexity. 

Prince Rupert went out of the house, and the chancellor 
led the lord Colepeppcr into the garden, hoping that he should 
so far have prevailed with him, as to have made him sensible 
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of the excess he had committed, and to have persuaded him 
presently to repair to the prince, and to ask his pardon, that 
no more notice might be taken of it. But he was yet too 
w'arin to conceive he had committed any fault, but seemed 
to think only of making good what he had so imprudently 
said. Prince Rupert quickly informed liis confident the at¬ 
torney general of all that had passed; who was the unfitt'est 
man living to be trusted with such a secret, having always 
about him store of oil to throw upon such fire. He soon 
found means to make it known to the prince, who presently 
sent for the chancellor of the exchequer to be informed of 
the whole matter; and when he understood it, was exceed¬ 
ingly troubled, and required him “ to let Colepcpper know, 
that he ought to make a submission to prince Rupert; vi ith- 
out which worse would fall out.” 

He went first to prince Rupert, that he might pacify him 
till he could convince the other of his fault; and he so far 
prevailed with his higliness, who would have been more cho¬ 
leric if he had had less right of his side,' that he was willing 
to receive a submission ; and promised, “ that the oilier should 
receive no alTrout in the mean time.” But he found more 
difficulty on the other side, the lord Colcpepper, continuing 
still in rage, thought the provocation was so great, that he 
ought to be excused for the reply, and that the prince ought 
to acknowledge the one as well as he the other. But after 
some days recollection, finding nobody with whom he con¬ 
versed of his mind, and understanding how much the prince 
was displeased, and that he expected he should ask prince 
Rupert pardon, and withal rellecting upon the place he was 
in, where he could expect no security from his quality and 
function, he resolved to do what lie ought to have done at 
first; and so he went with (he chancellor to prince Rupert’s 
lodging; where he behaved himself very well; and the prince 
received him with all the grace could bo expected; so that 
so ill a business seemed to be as well concluded as the nature 
of it would admit. But the worst was to come: the attor¬ 
ney general had done all he could to dissuade that prince 
from accepting so small and so private a satisfaction; but, 

' This observation iets me weli into prince Rupert’s character.—W- 
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not preTailing, he inflamed sir Robert Walsh, who had been 
informed of all that had passed at the council concerning him¬ 
self, to take his own revenge; in which many men thought, 
that he was assured prince Rupert would not be oflended.’ 
And the next morning after his highness had received satis¬ 
faction,.’ as the lord Colepepper was walking to the council 
without a sword, Walsh, coming to him, seemed quietly to 
expostulate with him, for having mentioned him so unkindly. 
To the which the other answered, “that he would give him 
satisfaction in any way he would require; though he ought 
not to he called in question for any thing he had said in that 
place.” On a sudden, whilst they were in this calm dis¬ 
course, Walsh struck him with ail his force one blow in the 
face with his fist; and then stepped back, and drew his sword; 
but seeing the other had none, walked away; and the lord 
Colepepper, with his nose and face all bloody, went back to 
his chamber, from whence he could not go abroad in many 
days by the effect and disfiguring of the blow. This outrage 
was committed about ten of the clock in the morning, in the 
sight of the town; which troubled the prince exceedingly; 
who immediately sent to the States to demand justice; and 
they, according to their method and slow jiroceedings in 
matters which they do not take to heart, caused Walsh to be 
summoned, and after so many days, for want of appearance, 
he was by the sound of a hell publicly banished from the 
Hague; and so he made his residence in Amsterdam, or 
what other place ho pleased. And this was the reparation 
the States gave the prince for so ruffianly a transgression ; 
and both the beginning and the end of this unhappy busi¬ 
ness exposed the prince himself, as well as his council, to 
more disadvantage, and less reverence, than ought to have 
been paid to either. 

The improvidence that had been used in the fleet, besides 
its unactivity, by the dismissing so many great prizes, was 
now too apparent, when there was neither money to pay the 
seamen, who were not modest in requiring it, nor to new 
victual the ships, which was as important; since it was easy 
to be foreseen, that they could not remain long in the station 

' This reflects much upon prince Rupcri’s honour.—W. 

VoL. V. 147 
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where they were for the present, and the extreme licence 
which all men took to censure and reproach that improvi- 
dence, disturbed all counsels, and made conversation itself 
very uneasy. Nor was it possible to suppress that licence; 
every man believing that his particular necessities, with which 
all men abounded, might easily have been relieved, and pro¬ 
vided for, if it had not been for that ill husbandry; which 
they therefore called treachery and corruption. It cannot 
be denied but there was so great a treasure taken, which 
turned to no account, and so much more might have been 
taken, if the several ships had been applied to that end, that 
a full provision might have been made, both for the support 
of the fleet, and supply of the prince, and of all who depend¬ 
ed upon him for a good time, if the same had been well man¬ 
aged ; and could have been deposited in some secure place, 
till all might have been sold at good markets. And nobody 
was satisfied with the reasons which were given for the dis¬ 
charging and dismissing so many ships to gratify the city of 
London, and the presbyterian party throughout the kingdom. 
For, besides that the value of what was so given away and 
lost, was generally believed to be worth more than all they 
would have done, if they had been able, those bounties were 
not the natural motives which were to be applied to that peo¬ 
ple ; whose affections had been long dead,' and could be re¬ 
vived by nothing but their sharp sufferings, and their insup¬ 
portable losses; the obstruction and destruction of their trade, 
and the seizing upon their estates, was the most proper ap¬ 
plication to the city of London, and the best arguments to 
make them in love with peace, and to extort it from them in 
whose power it was to give it. And if the fleet had applied 
itself to that, and visited all those maritime parts which were 
in counties welt affected, and where some places had declar¬ 
ed for the king, (as Scarborough in Yorkshire did,) if it had 
not been possible to have set the king at liberty in the Isle 
of Wight, or to have relieved Colchester, the fort at Har¬ 
wich being then declared for the king, (both which many 
men believed, how unskilfully soever, to be practicable,)'it 

' This observation is extremely just, both as it regards the genius 
of Puritanism in general, and the state of it at that time.—W. 
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would have spent the time much more advantageously and 
honourably than it did. 

But let the ill consequence be never so great, if it had pro¬ 
ceeded from any corruption, it would have been discovered 
by the examination and inquisition that was made; and there, 
forfe it may be well concluded that there was none. And 
the truth is, the queen was so fully pos,se8sed of the purpose 
and the power of the Scots to do the king’s business, before 
the insurrections in the several parts in England,' and the 
revolt of the lleet appeared, that she did not enough weigh 
the good use that might have been made of those when they 
did happen, but kept her mind then so fixed upon Scotland, 
as the sole foundation of the king’s hopes, that she looked 
upon the benefit of the fleet’s returning to their allegiance, 
only as an opportunity offered by Providence to transport 
the prince with security thither. And her instructions to 
those she trusted about the prince were so positive, “ that 
they should not give consent to any thing that might divert 
or delay that expedition,” that, if the earl of Lautherdale had 
been arrived -when the prince came to the fleet, it would 
have been immediately engaged to have transported the 
prince into Scotland, what other conveniences soever, pre¬ 
ferable to that, had offered themselves. And the very next 
day after that lord’s coming to the prince in the Downs, his 
injunctions and behaviour were so imperious for the prince’s 
present departure, that nothing but a direct mutiny among 
the seamen prevented it. llis highness’s own ship was un¬ 
der sail for Holland, that he might from thence have prose¬ 
cuted. his other voyage: nor would he at that time have ta¬ 
ken Holland in his way, if there had been any quantity of 
provision in the fleet for such a peregrination. This expe¬ 
dition for Scotland was the more grievous to all men, because 
it was evident that the prince himself was much more inclin¬ 
ed to have pursued other occasions which were offered, and 
only resigned himself implicitly to the pleasure of his mother. 


' * The queeo was ihc author of all this ill counsel; whose supersti¬ 
tion made her despise the episcopal church, aa much as her husband’s 
superstition made him idolize it.—W. 

® There was some excuse for him, none for his father.—W, 

147* 
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The present ill condition of the fleet, and the unsteady 
humour of the common seamen, was the more notorious and 
unseasonable, by the earl of Warwick’s coming with another 
fleet from the parliament upon the coast of Holland, within 
few days after the prince came to the Hague, and anchor¬ 
ing within view of the king’s fleet. And it is probable he 
would have made some hostile attempt upon it, well know¬ 
ing that many officers and seamen were on shore, if the 
States had not, in the very instant, sent some of their ships 
of war to preserve the peace in their port, flowever, ac¬ 
cording to the insolence of his masters, and of most of those 
employed by them, the carl sent a summons of a strange na- 
ture to the king’s ships, in which he took notice, “ that a 
fleet of ships, which were part of the navy royal of the king¬ 
dom of England, was then riding at anchor off Hclvoetsluys, 
and bearing a standard : that he did therefore, by the parlia¬ 
ment’s authority, by which he was constituted lord high ad¬ 
miral of England, require the admiral, or commander in chief 
of that fleet, to take down the standard ; and the captains, 
and mariners belonging to the ships, to render themselves 
and the ships to him, as high admiral of England, and for the 
use of the king and parliament: and he did, by the like au¬ 
thority, offer an indemnity to all those who should submit to 
him.” 

After which summons, though received by the lord Wil¬ 
loughby, who remained on board the fleet in the command 
of vice-admiral, with that indignation that was due to it, and 
though it made no impression upon the officers, nor visibly, 
at that time, upon the common men, yet, during the time the 
earl continued in so near a neighbourhood, he did find means 
by private insinuations, and by sending many of his seamen 
on shore at Helvoetsluys, (where they entered into conver- 
aatioo with their old companions,) so to work upon and cor¬ 
rupt many of the seamen, that it afterwards appeared many 
were debauched; some whereof went on board his ships, 
others stayed to do more mischief. But that ill neighbour¬ 
hood continued not long; for the season of the year, and the 
winds which usually rage on that coast in the month of Sep¬ 
tember, removed him from that station, and carried bi'm back 
to the Downs to attend new orders. 
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All tliese disturbanceg were attended with a worse, which 
fell out at the same time, and that was the sickness of the 
prince ; who, after some days indisposition, appeared to have 
the smallpox; which almost distracted all who were about 
him, who knew how much depended upon his precious life: 
and therefore the consternation was very universal whilst that 
was thought in danger. But, by the goodness and mercy of 
God, he recovered in few days the peril of that distemper; 
and, within a month, was restored to so perfect health, that 
he was able to take an account himself of his melancholic 
and perplexed affairs. 

There were two points which wore in the first place to 
be considered, and provided for by the prince ; neither of 
which would bear delay for the consultation and resolution: 
the first, how to make provision to pay and victual the fleet, 
and to compose the mutinous spirits of the seamen; who 
paid no reverence to their officers, insomuch as, in the short 
stay which the earl of Warwick had made before Helvoet- 
sluys, as hath been said, many of the seamen had gone over 
to him, and the Constant Warwick, a frigate of the best ac¬ 
count, had either voluntarily left the prince’s fleet, or suffer¬ 
ed itself willingly to be taken, and carried away with the 
rest into England. The other was, what he should do with 
the fleet, when it was both paid and victualled. 

Towards the first, there were some ships brought in with 
the fleet, laden with several merchandise of value, that, if 
they could be sold for the true worth, would amount to a 
sum sufficient to pay the seamen their wages, and to put in 
provisions enough to serve four months; and there were 
many merchants from London, who were desirous to buy 
their own goods, which had been taken from them; and 
others had commissions from thence to buy the rest. But 
then they all knew, that they could not be carried to any 
other market, but must be sold in the place where they 
were; and therefore they were resolved to have very good 
penny worths. And there were many debts claimed, which 
the prince had promised,' whilst he was in the river, should 
be paid out of the first money that should be raised upon 
the sale of such and such ships : particularly, the prince be¬ 
lieved that the countess of Carlisle, who had committed 
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faults enough to the king and queen, had pawned her neck¬ 
lace' of pearls for fifteen hundred pounds, which she had 
totally disbursed in supplying officers, and making other pro¬ 
visions for the expedition of the earl of Holland, (which sum 
of fifteen hundred pounds the prince had promised the lord 
Piei'oy her brother, who was a very importunate solicitor, ). 
should be paid upon the sale of a ship that was laden with 
sugar, and was then conceived to be worth above six or 
seven thousand pounds. Others had the like engagements 
upon other ships: so that when money was to be raised 
upon the sale of merchandise, they who had such engage¬ 
ments would be themselves intrusted, or nominate those who 
should be, to make the bargain with purchasers, to the end 
that they might be sure to receive what they claimed, out 
of the first monies that should be raised. By this means, 
double the value was delivered, to satisfy a debt that was 
not above the half. 

But that which was worse than all this, the prince of 
Orange advertised the prince, that some questions had been 
started in the States, “ what they should do, if the parlia¬ 
ment of England (which had now a very dreadful name) 
should send over to them to demand the restitution of those 
merchants’ goods, which had been unjustly taken in the 
Downs, and in the river of Thames, and had been brought 
into their ports, and were offered to sale there, against the 
^obligation of that amity which had been observed between 
the two nations, during the late warWhat answer they 
should be able to make, or how they could refuse to permit 
the owners of those goods to make their arrests, and "to sue 
in their admiralty for the same Which first process would 
stop the present sale of whatever others pretended a title to, 
till the right should be determined.” The prince of Orange 
said, “ that such questions used not to be started there without 
designand therefore advised the prince “ to lose no time 
in making complete sales of all that was to be sold ; to the 
end that they who were engaged in the purchase, might 
likewise be engaged in the defence of it.” Upon this 

> fault* enough to be hanged in her own necklace, if no otlier cord 
eould be found.—-W 
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ground, as well as the others which have been mentioned, 
hasty bargains were made with all who desired to buy, and 
who would not buy except they were sure to be good gain¬ 
ers by all the bargains which they made- Nor could this 
be prevented by the caution or wisdom of any who were 
upon the place, with no more authority than they had. Mr. 
Long, who was secretary to the prince, had been possessed 
of the office of receiving and paying all monies, whilst the 
prince was in the fleet, and so could not well be removed 
from it when he came into Holland : though he was thought 
to love money too well, yet nobody who loved it less, would 
at that time have submitted to the employment, which ex¬ 
posed him to the importunity and insolence of all necessitous 
persons, when he could satisfy none ; yet he liked it well 
with all its prejudice and disadvantage. 

As soon as the money was raised, it was sent to the fleet 
to pay the seamen ; and the prince made a journey to the 
fleet to see, and keep up the spiiits of the seamen, who 
were very mutinous, not without the infusions of some who 
did not desire they shoilld be too well pleased with their 
officers. The lord Willoughby stayed on board purely out 
of duty to the king, though he liked neither the place he 
had, nor the people over whom he was to command, who 
had yet more respect for him than for any body else. Sir 
William Batten likewise remained with them, not knowing 
well how to refuse it, though he had too much reason to be 
weary of his province, the seamen having contracted an im¬ 
placable jealousy and malice against him, more than they 
were" naturally inclined to. And the truth is, though there 
was not any evidence that he had any foul practices, he had 
an impatient desire to make his peace, and to live in bis 
own country, as afterwards he did with the leave of the 
king ; against whom he never after took employment. 

The other point to be resolved was yet more difficult, 
“ what should be done with the fleet, and who should com¬ 
mand it.’” and though the advertisement the prince of Orange 
had given his royal highness, of the question started in the 
States, concerned only the merchants’ ships, which were 
made prize, yet it was very easy to discern the logic of that 
question would extend as well, and be applied to those of the 
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royal navy, as to merchants’ ships. And it was evident 
enough, that the United Provinces would not take upon them 
to determine whether they were in truth the ships of the 
king, or of the parliament. And it was only the differences 
which were yet kept up in the houses, which kept the_m from 
being united in that demand. So that the prince knew that 
nothing was more necessary than that they should be gone 
out of the ports of those provinces, and that the States wish, 
ed it exceedingly. 

Whilst Bamfield was about the person of the duke of 
York, he had infused into him a marvellous desire to be pos¬ 
sessed of the government of the fleet; but the duke was con¬ 
vinced with much ado, that it was neither safe for his high¬ 
ness, nor for his father’s service, that he should be embarked 
in it; and Bamfield, by an especial command from the king, 
who had discovered more of his foul practices than could be 
known to the prince, was not suffered to come any more near 
the person of the duke. So he returned into England; 
where he was never called in question for stealing the duke 
away.’ From this time the duke, who was not yet above 
twelve or thirteen years of age, was so far from desiring to 
be with the fleet, that, when there was once a proposition, 
upon occasion of a sudden mutiny amongst the seamen, “ that 
he should go to Helvoetsluys, to appear amongst them,” who 
professed great duty to his highness, he was so offended at 
it that he would not hear of it; and he had still some servant 
about him who took pains to persuade him, “ that the coun¬ 
cil had persuaded the prince to that designation, out of ill 
will to his highness, and that the ships might deliver him up 
to the parliament.” So unpleasant and uncomfortable a pro- 
vibce had those persons, who, being of the king’s council, 
served both with great fidelity ; every body who was unsa¬ 
tisfied (and nobody was satisfied) aspersing them, or some of 
them (for their prejudice was not equal to them all) in such 
a manner as touched the honour of the rest, and most re¬ 
flected upon the king’s own honour and service. 

It was evident enough that prince Rupert had a long de- 

' He was afterwards for many years a spy or intelligencer under 
Thurlow, Cromwell’s secretary.—W. 
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sire to have that command of the fleet put into his hands; 
and that desire, though carried with all secrecy, had been the 
cause of so many intrigues, either to inflame the seamen, or 
to cherish their froward inclinations, and increase the pre- 
judice they had to Batten. The attorney mentioned this to 
the chifncellor of the exchequer, shortly after his coming to 
the Hague, as a thing, he thought, that prince might be in¬ 
duced to accept out of his zeal to the king’s service, if he 
were invited to it; and thereupon was willing to debate, to 
what person the government of the fleet could be committed, 
when it should set sail from that port, and whither it should 
go. The chancellor made no other answer to him, than 
“ that it was like to be a charge of much danger and hazard; 
that he must not believe that any body would propose the 
undertaking it to prince Rupert, or that the prince would 
command him to undertake it; and that he thought it neces¬ 
sary, that it should be first resolved what the fleet should do, 
and whither it should go, before a commander should be ap¬ 
pointed over it. He was very glad that the attorney had 
proposed this, which ho knew he would not have done, with¬ 
out the consent of prince Rupert.” 

When the marquis of Ormond had waited so many months 
at Paris for the performance of those gaudy promises which 
the cardinal had made, after he saw in what manner the 
prince of Wales himself was treated by him, and that he 
would not suffer the least assistance to be applied to the af¬ 
fairs of England, in a conjuncture when very little would 
probably have done the work, upon the revolt of the fleet, 
upon'so powerful insurrections in England, and possessing so 
many places of importance on the king’s behalf, and when 
the whole kingdom of Scotland seemed so united for his ma- 
jesty’s service, and an army of thirty thousand men were 
even ready to march; I say, after he discerned that the car¬ 
dinal was so far from giving any countenance or warmth to 
their blooming hopes, that be left nothing undone towards 
the destroying them but the imprisoning the prince; he con¬ 
cluded that it was in vain for him to expect any relief for 
Ireland. And therefore he resolved, though he had neither 
men, nor money, nor arms, nor ammunition, all which had 
been very liberally promised to transport with him, he would 
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yet transport his own person, to what evident danger soever 
he was to expose it. Upon the full assurance the cardinal 
had given him of very substantial aid, he had assured the 
lord Inchiquin, “ that he would be present with him with 
notable supply of money, arms, and ammunition, and good 
officers, and some common men,” (which were all in readi¬ 
ness, if the money had been paid to entertain them,) and had 
likewise sent to many, who had formerly served the king, 
and lived now quietly in the enemy’s quarters, upon the ar¬ 
ticles which had been formerly granted the marquis of Or¬ 
mond, “ that they should expect his speedy arrival.” 

And though he had, from time to time, sent advertisements 
of the delays and obstructions he met with in the French 
court, so that he did almost despair of any assistance from it, 
yet the lord Inchiquin had advanced too far to retire; and 
the lord Lisle, who had been sufficiently provoked, and con¬ 
temned by him, was gone into England with full malice, and 
such information (which was not hard for him to be furnish¬ 
ed with) as would put Cromwell and the army into such fury, 
that his friends in the parliament, who had hitherto sustain¬ 
ed his credit, would be very hardly able to support him lon¬ 
ger. So that, as he was to expect a storm from thence, so 
he had a very sharp war to maintain against the Irish, led 
and commanded by the pope’s nuncio ; which war had been 
always carried on in Munster with wonderful animosity, and 
with some circumstances of bloodiness, especially against 
•priests, and others of the Roman clergy, that it was very 
hard to hope that those people would live well together. 
And indeed the Irish were near rooted out of the province 
of Munster, though they were powerful enough and strong 
in all the other provinces. Hereupon the lord Inchiquin, 
with all possible earnestness, writ to the lord of Ormond, 
“ that, though without any other assistance, he would trans¬ 
port his own personby whose countenance and authority 
he presumed the Irish might be divided and brought to rea¬ 
son ; and desired him, “ in the mean time to send to such of 
the Irish as had dependence upon him, ^d who, he knew, 
in their hearts did not wish well to the nuncio, that they 
would secretly correspond with him, and dispose their friends 
and dependents to concur in what might advance the king’s 
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service; to which they did not know that he was inclined, 
but looked upon him, as the same malicious and irreconcile- 
able enemy to them, as he had always appeared to me to 
their religion, more than to their persons.” 

from the time that the Irish entered into that bloody and 
foolish rebellion, they had very difTercnt atfcctions, inten¬ 
tions, and designs, which were every day improved in the 
carrying on the war. That part of them which inhabited 
the Pale, so called from a circuit of ground contained in it, 
was originally of English e.\traction, since the first planta¬ 
tion by the English many ages past. And though they were 
degenerated into the manners and barbarous customs of the 
Irish, and were as stupidly transported with the highest su¬ 
perstition of the Romish religion, yet they had always steadily 
adhered to the crown, and performed the duty of good sub¬ 
jects during all tho.se rebellions which the whole reign of 
queen Elizabeth was seldom without. And of that temper 
most of the province of Lemster was : Munster was the 
most planted with English of all the provinces of Ireland, 
and though there were many noblemen of that province who 
were of the oldest Irish extractions, and of those families 
which had been kings of Munster, yet many of them had in¬ 
termarried with the best English families, and so were better 
bred and more civilized than the rest of the old Irish., and 
lived regularly in obedience to the government, and by con¬ 
nivance enjoyed the exercise of their religion, in which they 
were very zealous, with freedom and liberty enough. 

The seat of the old Irish, who retained the rites, customs, 
manners, and ignorance of their ancestors, without any kind 
of reformation in either, was the province of Ulster; not the 
better cultivated by the neighbourhood of the'Seots, who 
were planted upon them in great numbers, with circum¬ 
stances of great rigour, if not of injustice. Here the re¬ 
bellion was Brst contrived, cherished, and entered upon with 
that horrid barbarity, by the O’Neiles, the Maeguyres, and 
the Macmahoons ; and though it quickly spread itself, and 
was entertained in the other provinces, (many persons of 
honour and quality engaging themselves by degrees in it for 
their own security, as they pretended, to preserve themselves 
from the undistinguishing severity of the lords justices, who 
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denounced the war against all Irish equally, if not against all 
Eoman catholics; which kind of mixture and confusion was 
carefully declined in all the orders and directions sent to 
them out of England, but so unskilfully pursued by the 
justices and council there, that as they found themselves with¬ 
out any employment or trust, to which they had cheerfully 
offered their service, they concluded, that the English Irish 
were as much in the jealousy of the state as the other, and 
so resolved to prevent the danger by as unwarrantable courses 
as the rest had done,) yet, I say, they were no sooner en¬ 
tered into the war, which was so generally embraced, but 
there appeared a very great difference in the temper and 
purposes of those who prosecuted it. They of the more mo¬ 
derate party, and whose main end was to obtain liberty for 
the exercise of their religion, without any thought of declin¬ 
ing their subjection to the king, or of invading his preroga¬ 
tive, put themselves under the command of general Prestpn: 
the other, of the fiercer and more savage party, and who 
never meant to return to their obedience of the crown of 
England, and looked upon all the estates which had ever 
been in the possession of any of their ancestors, though for¬ 
feited by their treason and rebellion, as justly due to them, 
and ravished from them by the tyranny of the crown, march¬ 
ed under the conduct of Owen Hoc 0’Neile_t both generals 
of the Irish nation; the one descended of English extraction 
through many descents; the other purely Irish, and of the 
family of Tyrone ; both bred in the wars of Flanders, and 
both eminent commanders there, and of perpetual jealousy 
of each other; the one of the more frank and open nature; the 
other darker, less polite, and the wiser man; but both of them 
then in the head of more numerous armies apart, than all the 
king’s power could bring into the field against either of them. 

This disparity in the temper and humour of those people 
first disposed those of the most moderate to desire a peace 
shortly after the rebellion was begun, and produced the ces¬ 
sation that was first entered into, and the peace, which did 
not soon enough ensue upon it; and which, upon the matter, 
did provide only for the exercise of the Roman catholic re¬ 
ligion ; but did that in so immoderate and extravagant a man¬ 
ner, as made it obnoxious to all the protestants of the .king’s 
dominions. 
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Owen Roe O’Neile refused to submit to the conditions 
and articles of that peace, though transacted and confirmed 
by their catholic council at Kilkenny, which was the re¬ 
presentative the Irish nation had chosen for the conduct of 
all the counsels for peace and war, and to which they all 
avowed, and bad hitherto paid, an entire obedience. The 
jjope’s nuncio, who about that time came from Rome, and 
transported himself into that kingdom, applied himself to 
Owen O’Neile, and took that party into his protection ; and 
so wrought upon their clergy, generally, that he broke that 
peace, and prosecuted those who had made it, with those cir¬ 
cumstances which have been before remembered, and which 
necessitated the lord lieutenant to quit the kingdom, and to 
leave the city of Dublin in the hands of the parliament; the 
lord Inchiquin having likewise refused to consent, and sub¬ 
mit to that peace, and continued to make the war sharply and 
successfully against the Irish in the province of Munster; 
whereof he was president. But the nuncio was no sooner 
invested in the supreme command of that nation both by sea 
and land, as over a people subject to the pope, and of a do¬ 
minion belonging to him, than, being a man of a fantastical 
humour, and of an imjrerious and proud nature, he behaved 
himself so insolently towards all, (and, having brought no 
assistance to them but the pope’s bulls, endeavoured by new 
exactions to enrich himself,) that even the men of Ulster 
were weary of him ; and they who had been the instruments 
of the former peace were not wanting to foment those jea¬ 
lousies and discontents, which had produced that application 
to the queen and prince at St. Germains, and the resolution 
of sending the^arquis of Ormond thither again, both which 
have been reltited before. And the marquis now having 
given the lord Muskerry (who had married his sister, and was 
the most powerful person and of the greatest interest in Mun¬ 
ster of all the Irish) and other of his friends notice that the 
lord Inchiquin would serve the king, and therefore required 
them to hold secret correspondence with him, and to concur 
with him in what he should desire for the advancement of 
his service, they found means to hold such intercourse with 
him, that, before the marquis of Ormond arrived there, against 
all the/Opposition the nuncio could make, a cessation of arms 
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was concluded between the confederate catholics and the 
lord Inchiquin ; and the nuncio was driven info Waterford ; 
and, upon the matter, besieged there by the catholic Irish; 
and the marquis arriving at the same time at Kinsale, and 
being received by the lord Inchiquin with all imaginable du¬ 
ty as the king’s lieutenant, the forlorn and contemned nuncio 
found it necessary to transport himself into Italy, leaving tire 
kingdom of Ireland under an excommunication, and interdict, 
as an apostate nation; and all the province of Munster (in 
which there are many excellent ports) became immediately 
and entirely under the king’s obedience. All which being 
well known to the prince and the council, it was easily con¬ 
cluded, “ that it was the best, if not the only place the fleet 
could repair tothough the danger in conducting it thither 
was visible enough; and therefore they were glad that prince 
Rupert had made that advance towards the command of it, 
and well satisfied with the wariness of the answer. 

There was in truth nobody in view to whom the charge 
of the fleet could bo committed but prince Rupert : for it 
was well known that tho lord Willoughby, besides his be¬ 
ing without much experience of the sea, was weary of-it, 
and would by no means continue there; and the seamen 
were too much broke loose from all kind of order, to be re¬ 
duced by a commander of an ordinary rank. It was as true, 
that prince Rupert, at that time, was generally very ungra¬ 
cious in England, having the misfortune to be no better be¬ 
loved by the king’s party, than he was by the parliament. 
This was an exception that was foreseen: and as there was 
no other choice of a place to which the fleet must be car¬ 
ried, but Munster; and the passage thither <^uld not but be 
full of danger, in respect that the parliamefll' was without 
question master of the sea, (although the island of Scilly be¬ 
ing then under the king’s authority, and sir John Greenvil 
being the governor thereof, made that passage something 
the more secure,) so this purpose was to be concealed as 
the last secret; there being great danger that the seamen 
would rather carry all the ships back again to the parlia¬ 
ment, than into Ireland ; against which people they had made 
a war at sea with circumstances very barbarous, for they had 
never given any quarter, but the Irish, as well me,rchaDts 
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and passengers, as mariners, which foil info their hands, as 
hath been said before, were bound back to back, and thrown 
into the sea; so that they could have no inclination to go 
into a country whose people had been handled so cruelly 
by them. 

Here again appeared another objection against the person 
of prince Rupert, who would never enduie to be subject to 
the command of the lord lieutenant of that kingdom: and 
yet it seemed most reasonable that the ships, whilst they 
stayed there, might be employed towards the reducing of 
the other parts, which were in rebellion : besides that there 
was cause to fear, that the prince would not live with that 
amity towards the marquis of Ormond, as was necessary for 
the publie service. Notwithstanding all this, when the 
stratagem of having prince Rupert desired to take the com¬ 
mand of the fleet upon him did not succeed, prince Rupert 
himself made the proposition to the prince to take the com¬ 
mand of it upon him, and to carry it whither his royal high¬ 
ness would be pleased to direct.' And then, the whole 
matter being debated, necessity made that to be counsella- 
ble, against which very many reasonable objections might be 
made. So it was resolved that prince Rupert should be ad¬ 
miral of that fleet, and that it should sail for Ireland. And 
the charge and expedition appeared to be the more hopeful 
by the presence of good ofliccrs, who had long commanded 
in the royal navy: sir Thomas Kettleby, whom the prince 
made captain of his own ship the Antelope; sir John Mennes, 
who had the command of the Swallow, a ship of which he 
had been captain many years before ; and colonel Richard 
Fielding, wh6 *was made captain of the Constant Reforma¬ 
tion ; all woi^y and faithful men to the king’s service, of 
long oxperietlce in the service at sea, and well known and 
loved by the seamen. With these officers, and some other 
gentlemen, who were willing to spend their time in that ser¬ 
vice, prince Rupert went to Helvoetsluys, where the ships 
lay, and seemed to be received by the fleet with great joy. 

’ They all bestirred themselves in their several places to get 
the ships ready for sea, and all those provisions which were 
necessary, in making whereof there had not diligence enough 
■^been q^ed. 
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When they took a strict survey of the ships, the carpen¬ 
ters were all of opinion, “ that the Convertine, a ship of the 
second rank, that carried seventy guns, was too old and de¬ 
cayed to be now set out in a winter voyage, and in so rough 
seas, and that when a great deal of money should be laid out 
to mend her, she would not be serviceable or safe.’! And 
it did appear, that when the officers of the navy had* fitted 
her out at the beginning of the summer, they had declared, 
“ that, when she came in again, she would not be fit for 
more use, but must be laid upon the stocks.” Whereupon 
the ship was brought into Helvoetsluys, upon the next spring 
tide, and examined by the best Dutch carpenters and sur¬ 
veyors ; and all being of the same mind, information was 
sent by prince Eupert to the prince of the whole, who there¬ 
upon gave direction for the sale of the ordnance, and what¬ 
soever else would yield money : all which was applied to 
the victualling and setting out the rest, without which no 
means could have been found to have done it; so much ill 
husbandry had been used, and so much direct cheating in 
the managing all the money that had been raised upon the 
prizes. 

Prince Eupert remained all the time at Helvoetsluys, till 
all was ready to set sail, and had, with notable vigour and 
success, suppressed two or three mutinies, in one of which 
he had been compelled to throw two or three seamen over¬ 
board by the strength of his own arms. When he wanted 
any thing, he always writ to the chancellor, whom of all the 
council ho most esteemed; and twice in that time he writ to 
the prince to send the chancellor to Helvoetsluys, to advise 
with him upon some particulars; who went accordingly in 
very cold seasons, and stayed a day or two with him, com¬ 
monly to compose some diflferenccs between him and the of¬ 
ficers. All subordinate officers were appointed, commis.sion- 
ers for the sale of all prize goods, and ships that should be 
taken, treasurers and paymasters for issuing and paying and 
receiving all monies; and an establishment for the whole too 
regular and strict to be observed; and though all persons 
employed were well known, and approved by prince Eupert, 
and most of them nominated by himself, yet he thought it fit 
after to change that constitution, and by degrees brought the 
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and many officers and a guard assigned for the security of 
his person, and the dean’s house at Westminster given to 
him for ever for his residence and habitation, and a good sum 
of money, about five thousand pounds, was appointed to be 
presently paid to him, to put himself in such an equipage and 
way of; living, as the dignity of the office which h^ held 
■ would require. And now, the lord president of the high 
court of justice seemed to be the greatest magistrate in Eng¬ 
land. And though it was not thought seasonable to make 
any such declaration, yet some of those whose opinions grew 
quickly into ordinances, upon several occasions, declared, 
“ that they believed that office was not to be looked upon as 
"necessary pro hac vice only, but for continuance; and that 
he who executed it deserved to have an ample and a liberal 
estate conferred upon him forever:” which sudden muta¬ 
tion and exaltation of fortune could not but make a great 
impre.s.sion upon a vulgar spirit, accustomed to no excesses, 
and acquainted only with a very moderate fortune. All this 
being done, they made choice of some lawyers (eminent for 
nothing but their obscurity, and that they were men scarce 
know'n or heard of in their profession) to perform the offices 
of attorney general, and solicitor general for the state, to 
prosecute the prisoner at his trial, and to manage the evi¬ 
dence against him. Other officers, of all kinds, were ap¬ 
pointed to attend, and perform the several offices of their 
new court; which was ordered to be erected in Westmin- 
ster-hall; for which such architects were appointed as were 
thought fit to give direction therein. 

T^e king was now sent for from Hurst castle, and when he 
came out of the boat which transported him from thence he 
was received by colonel Harrison with a strong party of horse; 
by whom he was to be conducted to Windsor castle. Har¬ 
rison was the son of a butcher near Nantwich in Cheshire, 
and had been bred up in the place of a clerk under a lawyer 
of good account in those parts; which kind of education in¬ 
troduces men into the language and practice of business, and, 
if it bd not resisted by the great ingenuity of the person, im¬ 
bues young men with more pride than any other kind of breed¬ 
ing ; and disposes them to be pragmatical and insolent, though 
'they We the skill to conceal it from their masters, except 
yik. V. 151 
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they find them (as they are too often) inclined to clferish it. 
When the rebellion first began, this man quitted his master, 
(who had relation to the king’s service, and discharged his 
duty faithfully,) and put himself into the parliament army ; 
where, having first obtained the office of a cornet, he got up, 
by diligence and sobriety, to the state of a captain, without 
any signal notice taken of him till the new model of the ar-- 
my ; when Cromwell, who, possibly, had knowledge of him 
before, found him of a spirit and disposition fit for his service, 
much giveil to prayer and to preaching, and, otherwise, of an 
understanding capable to be trusted in any business; to W'hich 
his clerkship contributed very much : and then lie was pre¬ 
ferred very fast; so that, by ihe time the king was brought 
to the army, he had been a colonel of horse, and looked upon 
as inferior to few, after Cromwell and Ireton, in the council 
of officers and in the government of the agitators; and there 
were few men with whom Cromwell more communicated, or 
upon whom he more depended for the conduct of any thing 
committed to him. He received the king witli outward re¬ 
spect, kept himself bare; but attended him with great strict¬ 
ness ; and was not to be approached by any address; answer¬ 
ing questions in short and few words, and, when importuned, 
with rudenessi He manifested an apprehension that the king 
had some thought of making an escape, and did all things in 
order to prevent it. Being to lodge at Windsor, and so to pass 
by Bagshot, the king expressed a desire to see his little park 
at Bagshot, and so to dine at the lodge there, a place where he 
had used to take much pleasure ; and did not dissemble the 
knowing that the lord Newburgh, who had lately married the 
lady Aubigney, lived there ; and said, “ he would send a ser¬ 
vant to let that lady know that he would dine with her, that 
she might provide a dinner for him.” Harrison well knew 
the affection of that lord and lady, and was very unwilling he 
should make any stay there; but finding the king so fixed 
upon it, that he would not be otherwise removed from it than 
by not suffering him to go thither, he chose to consent, and 
that his majesty should send a servant; which he did the night 
before he intended to dine there. 

Both lord and lady were of known duty and affection to 
the khg ; the lady, after her husband the lord Aubigi^ey had 
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been kifled at Edge-hill, having so far incensed the parliament, 
that she had endured a long imprisonment, under a suspicion 
or evidence that she had been privy to the design which had 
been discovered by Mr. Waller, upon which Tomkins and 
Challoner had been put to death, and had likewise herself 
been put to death, if she had not made her escape to Oxford; 
After the Avar was ended, she had, with the king’s approba¬ 
tion, married the lord Newburgh; who had the same affec¬ 
tions. They had, from the time of the king’s being at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, concerted Avith his majesty upon such means, that, 
in the strictest restraint he was under, they found a AA'ay to 
Avrite to, and to hear from him. And most of the letters 
which passed between the king and the queen passed through 
their hands; Avho had likewise a cipher Avith the king, by 
which they gave him notice of any thing they judged of im¬ 
portance for him to know. They had given him notice that 
he would be sent for from Hurst caslle, and advised him “ to 
6nd some way that he might dine at the lodge at Bagshot; 
and that he should take occasion, if he could, to lame the horse 
he rode upon, or to find such fault Avith his going, that he 
might take another horse out of the lord NeAvburgh’s stables 
to continue the rest of his journey upon.” That lord much 
delighted in horses, and had, at that time, in his stables the 
most notorious for fleetness that was in England; and the pur¬ 
pose was, to mount the king upon that horse, that, when he 
found a fit opportunity, he might, upon the sudden, set spurs 
to him; and, if he could get out of the company that encom¬ 
passed him, he might, possibly, by the swiftness of his horse, 
and ]jis own skill in the most obscure ways of that forest, 
convey himself to another place in their view ; and so, three 
or four good horses were laid in several places. And this 
was the reason that the king had so earnestly insisted upon 
dining at Bagshot; which being in his way, and his custom 
being always to dine, they could not reasonably deny him that 
liberty. 

• Before the king came thither, Harrison had sent some horse 
Awlh an officer to search the house, and all about the park, 
that he might be sure that no company lurked, which might 
make some attempt. And the king, all the morning, found 
fault Avjth the going of his horse ; and said, “ he would change 
161 * 
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itj and procure a better.” When his majesty camS to the 
lodge, he found his dinner ready, but was quickly informed, 
“ that the hotse so much depended upon was, the day before, 
by the blow of another horse, so lamed, that he could not be 
of use to the purpose he was designed for.” And though 
that lord had other good horses, which in such an ‘exigent 
might be made use of, yet the king had observed so great 
difficulty to be in the attempt all his journey, when he was 
encompassed always in the middle of a hundred horse, the 
officers all exceedingly well horsed, and every man, officer 
and soldier, having a pistol ready spanned in one hand, that 
he resolved not to pursue that design. And Harrison had 
already told him, “ that he had provided a better horse for 
himand it was believed he would never have permitted 
him to have made use of one of the lord Newburgh’s. So 
that after having spent three or four hours there with very 
much satisfaction to himself, though he was not suffered to be 
in any room without the company of six or seven soldiers, 
who suffered little to be spoken, except it was so loud that 
they could hear it too, he took a sad farewell of them, ap¬ 
pearing to have little hope ever to see them again. The lord 
Newburgh rode some miles in the forest to wait upon the king, 
till he was required hy Harrison to return. His majesty lodg¬ 
ed that night at his castle of Windsor, and was soon after car¬ 
ried to St. James’s. In this journey, Harrison observing that 
the king had always an apprehension that there was a pur¬ 
pose to murder him, and had once let fall some words of “ the 
odiousness and wickedness of such an assassination and mur¬ 
der, which could never he safe to the person who undertook 
ithe told him plainly, “ that he needed not to entertain any 
such imagination or apprehension; that the parliameut had too 
much honour and justice to cherish so foul an intentionand 
assured him, “ that whatever the parliament resolved to do 
would be very public, and in a way of justice ; to which the 
world should be witness; and would never endure a thought 
of secret violencewhich his majesty could not persuade 
himself to believe; nor did imagine that they durst ever pro¬ 
duce him in the sight of the people, under any form whatso¬ 
ever of a public trial. 

It bath been acknowledged since by some offices^, and! 
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others trho were present at the consultations, that from the 
time of the king’s being at Hampton Court, and after the 
army had mastered both the parliament and the city, and 
were weary of having the king with them, and knew not 
well how to be rid of him, there were many secret consults 
what tb do Avith him. And it was generally concluded, 
■ “ they should never be able to settle their new form of go¬ 
vernment whilst he lived and after he was become a pri¬ 
soner in the Isle of Wight, they were more solicitous for a 
resolution and determination in that particular: and after the 
vote of no more addresses, the most violent party thought 
“ they could do nothing in order to their own ends, till he 
should be first dead ; and therefore, one way or other, that 
was to be compassed in the first place.” Some were for •• an 
actual deposing him; which could not but be easily brought 
to pass, since the parliament would vote any thing they should 
be directed:” others wefe for “the taking away his life by 
poison ; which would make least noise or, “ if that could 
not be so easily contrived, by a.ssassination ; for which there 
were hands enough ready to be employed.” There was a 
third sort, as violent as either of the other, who pressed “ to 
have him brought to a public trial as a malefactor j which,” 
they said, “ would be most for the honour of the parliament, 
and would teach all kings to know, that they were account¬ 
able and punishable for the wickedness of their lives.” 

Many of the officers were of the first opinion, “ as a thing 
they had precedents for; and that he being once deposed, 
they could better settle the government than if he were 
dead^ ; for his son could pretend no right whilst he was alive; 
whereas, if the father were dead, he would presently call 
himself king, and others would call him so too; and, it may 
be, other kings and princes would own him for such. If he 
were kept alive in a close prison, he might afterwards be 
made use of, or removed upon any appearance of a revolu¬ 
tion.” 

There were as many officers of the second judgment, 
t" that he should be presently despatched.” They said, “ it 
appeared by the experience they had, that whilst he was 
alive, (for a more strict imprisonment than he had under- 
"“gone^yhe could never be confined to,) there would be al- 
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ways plots and designs to set him at liberty ; and ho would 
have parties throughout the kingdom ; and, in a short time, 
a faction in their most secret councils, and it may be in the 
army itself; and, where his liberty would yield so great a 
price, it would be too great a trust to repose in any man, that 
he would long resist the temptation. Whereas, if he were 
confessedly dead, all those fears would be over; especially 
if they proceeded with that circumspection and severity to¬ 
wards all his party, as in prudence they ought to do.” This 
party might probably have carried it, if Hammond could have 
been wrought upon to have concurred ; but he had yet too 
much conscience to e-xposo himself to that infamy; and with¬ 
out his privity or connivance it could not be easily done. 

The third party, which were all the levellers and agitators 
of the army, in the head of which Ircton and Harrison were, 
would not endure either of the other ways ; and said, “ they 
could as easily bring him to justice in the sight of the sun, 
as depose him; since the authority of the parliament could do 
one as well as the other : that their precedent of deposing 
bad po reputation with the people ; but was looked upon as 
the effect of some potent faction, which always oppressed the 
people more after, than they had been before. Besides, 
those deposings had always been attended with assassinations 
and murders, which were the more odious and detested, be¬ 
cause nobody owned and avowed the bloody actions they had 
done. But if he were brought to a public trial, for the noto¬ 
rious ill things he had done, and for his misgovernment, upon 
the complaint and prosecution of the people, the superiority of 
the people would be hereby vindicated and made manifest; 
and they should receive the benefit, and be forever free irom 
those oppressions which he had imposed upon them, and for 
which he ought to pay so dear; and such an exemplary pro¬ 
ceeding and execution as this, where every circumstance 
should be clear and notorious, would be the best foundation 
and security of the government they intended to establish ; 
and no man would be ambitious to succeed him, and be a 
king in his place, when he saw in what manner he must hp 
accountable to the people.” This argumentation, or the 
strength and obstinacy of'that party, carried it: and, here¬ 
upon, all that formality of proceeding, which afterwai^s was 
exercised, was resolved upon and consented to. 
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Whsther the incredibility or monstrousness of luch a 
kind of proceeding wrought upon the minds of men, or 
whether the principal actors took pains, by their insinua¬ 
tions, to have it so believed, it is very strange that they 
who wished the king best, and stood nearest to the stage 
where .these parts were acted, did not believe that there 
■ wore those horrid intentions that shortly after appeared. 
The preachers, who had sounded the trumpets loudest to, 
and throughout the war, preached now as furiously against 
all wicked attempts and violence against the person of the 
king, and foolislily urged the obligation of the covenant (by 
which they had involved him in all the danger he was in) 
for the security of his perfon. 

As soon as the prince beard of the king’s being carried 
by Harrison to Windsor, and from thence to St. James’s, 
though ho had lately sent a servant on purpose to see his 
majesty, and to bring him an account of the state he was in, 
which servant was not permitted to see him, he sent now 
another with a letter to Fairfax and the council of war, (for 
he knew the parliament had no authority,) in which ho told 
them, “ that he had no other means to be informed of the 
health and condition of the king his royal father, but by the 
common prints, and general intelligences that arrived ii) 
those parts: he had reason by those to believe, that, after 
the expiration of the treaty in the Isle of Wight, (where he 
hoped the foundation for a happy peace had been laid,) his 
majesty had been carried to Hurst castle ; and since, by 
some officers of the army, to Windsor, not without purpose 
of a.more violent prosecution ; the rumour whereof, though 
of so monstrous and incredible a nature, had called upon his 
piety to make this address to them; who had at this time 
the power to choose, whether they would raise lasting monu¬ 
ments to themselves of loyalty and piety, by restoring their 
sovereign to his just rights, and their country to peace and 
happiness, a glory which had been seldom absolutely vouch¬ 
safed to so small a number of men, or to make themselves 
,the authors of endless misery to the kingdom, by contribut¬ 
ing or consenting to an act which all Christians, into how 
different opinions soever divided, must abhor as the most 
incoti^istent with the elements of any religion, and destruc- 
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live to tho security and being of any kind of goverhment: 
he did therefore earnestly desire and conjure them, sadly to 
consider the vast and prodigious disproportion in that elec¬ 
tion; and then,” he said, “he could not doubt but that they 
would choose to do that which is most just, safe, and 
honourable for them to do ; make themselves the blest in¬ 
struments to preserve, defend, and restore their king; to ’ 
whom only their allegiance was due; by which every one 
of them might justly promise themselves peace of con¬ 
science, the singular good will and favour of his majesty, the 
ample thanks and acknowledgment of all good men, and the 
particular and unalterable affection of tbe prince himself.” 
This letter was, with much ado, delivered into the hands of 
Fairfax himself; but the messenger could never be admitted 
to speak with him; nor was there more known, than that it 
was read in the council of war, and laid aside. 

From the time of the king’s being come to St. James?#, 
when he was delivered into the hands and custody of colonel 
Tomlinson,' a colonel of foot, though the officer seemed to 
be a man of a better breeding, and of a nature more civil 
than Harrison, and pretended to pay much respect and duty 
to the king in his outward demeanour, yet his majesty was 
treated with more rudeness and barbarity than he had ever 
been before. No man was suffered to see or speak to him, 
but the soldiers who were his guard, some of whom sat up 
always in his bedchamber, and drank, and took tobacco, as 
if they had been upon the court of guard; nor was he suf¬ 
fered to go into any other room, either to say his prayers, 
or to receive the ordinary benefits of nature, but was obh’g»4' 
to do both in their presence and before them : and yet they 
were so jealous of these their janizaries, that they might be 
wrought upon by the influence of this innocent prince, or by 
the remorse of their own conscience upon the exercise of 
so much barbarity, that they caused the guards to be still 
changed ; and the same men were never suffered twice to 
perform the same monstrous duty. 

t 

' Herbert, of the king’s bedchamber, tolls us, that this Tomlinson 
intercepted and stole a gold watch which the king had ordered to be 
conveyed to him through the hands of Tomlinsou.—W. i 
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Whtn he was first brought to Westrainster-hall, which 
was upon the twentieth of January, before theif high court 
of justice, he looked upon them, and sat down, without any 
manifestation of trouble, never stirring his hat; all the im¬ 
pudent judges sitting covered, and fixing their eyes upon 
■him, wrthout the least show of respect. The odious libel, 
which they called a charge and impeachment, was then read 
by the clerk ; which contained, “that he had been admitted 
king of England, and trusted with a limited power to govern 
according to law; and, by his oath and office, was obliged to 
use the power committed to him for the good and benefit of 
the people: but that he had, out of a wicked design to erect 
to himself an illimited and tyrannical power, and to over¬ 
throw the rights and liberties of the people, traitorously 
levied w'ar against the present parliament, and the people 
therein represented.” And then it mentioned his first ap¬ 
pearance at York with a guard, then his being at Beverly, 
then his setting up his standard at Nottingham, the day of 
the month and the year in which the battle had been at 
Edge-hill, and all the other several battles which had been 
fought in his presence ; “ in which,” it said, “ he had caused 
and procured many thousands of the freeborn people of the, 
nation to be slain: that after all his forces had been defeat¬ 
ed, and himself become a prisoner, he had, in that very 
year, caused many insurrections to be made in England, and 
given a commission to the prince his son to raise a new war 
against the parliament; whereby many who were in their 
service, and trusted by them, had revolted, broken their • 
♦’■".st, and betook themselves to the service of the prince; 
against the parliament and the people; that he had been 
the author and contriver of the unnatural, cruel, and bloody 
wars ; and was therein guilty of all the treasons, murders, 
rapines, burnings, and spoils, desolations, damage, and mis¬ 
chief to the nation, which had been committed in the said 
war, or been occasioned thereby; and that he was therefore 
impeached for the said treasons and crimes, on the behalf of 
I'the people of England, as a tyrant, traitor, and murderer, 
and a public implacable enemy to the commonwealth of 
England.” And it was prayed, that he might be put to an¬ 
swer Ao all the particulars, to Ae end that such an examina- 
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tion, trial, and judgment, might be had thereupon, as should 
be agreeable to justice.” 

Which being read, their president Bradshaw, after he had 
insolently reprehended the king “ for not having stirred his 
hat, or shewed more respect to that high tribunal,” told him, 
“ that the parliament of England had appointed that epurt to 
try him for the several treasons, and misdemeanours, which 
he had committed against the kingdom during the evil ad¬ 
ministration of his government; and that, upon the examina¬ 
tion thereof, justice might be done.” And, after a great sau¬ 
ciness and impudence of talk, he asked the king, “ what an¬ 
swer he had to make to that impeachment.” 

The king, without any alteration in his countenance by ail 
that insolent provocation, told them, “ he would first know 
of them, by what authority they presumed by force to bring 
him before them, and who gave them power to judge of his 
actions, for which he was accountable to none but God ; 
though they had been always such as he need not be asham¬ 
ed to own them before all the world.”' He told them, “ that 
he was their king, they his subjects; who owed him duty 
and obedience : that no parliament had authority to call him 
before them ; but that they were not the parliament, nor 
had any authority from the parliament to sit ip that manner: 
that of all the persons who sat there, and took upon them to 
judge him, except those persons who being oiGcers of the ar¬ 
my he could not but know whilst he was forced to be amongst 
them, there were only two faces which he had ever seen be¬ 
fore, or whose names were known to him.” And, after urg¬ 
ing “ their duty, that was due to him, and his superiority.oyer^ 
them,” by such lively reasons, and arguments, as were not 
eapabie of any answer, he concluded, “ that he would not so 
much betray himself, and his royal dignity, as to answer any 
thing they objected against him, which were to acknowledge 
their authority; though he believed that every one of them¬ 
selves, as well as the spectators, did, in their own consciences, 
absolve him from all the material things which were objected 
against him.” ^ 

' How could he say this now, when ho had owned otherwise in the 
course of the misunderstanding with the parliament it bis papers to^i 
;them before the war began ?—W. '■ 
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BTSdshaw advised him, in a very arrogant manner, “ not 
to deceive himself with an opinion that any thing he had said 
would do him any good : that the parliament knew their own 
authority, and would not suffer it to be called in question or 
debated therefore wished him, “ to think better of it, 
jgainsf he should be next brought hither, and that he would 
•answer directly to his charge; otherwise, he could not be so 
ignorant, as not to know what judgment the law pronounced 
against those who stood mute, and obstinately refused to 
plead.” • So the guard carried his majesty back to St. 
James’s; where they treated him as before. 

There was an accident happened that first day, which may 
be fit to be remembered. When all those who were com¬ 
missioners had taken their places, and the king was brought 
in, the first ceremony was, to read their commission ; which 
was the ordinance of parliament for the trial; and then the 
judges were all .called, every man answering to his name as 
he was called, and the president being first called and making 
answer, the next who was called being the general, lord Fair¬ 
fax, and no answer being made, the officer called him the 
second time, when there was a voice heard that said, “ he had 
more wit than to bo there which put the court into some 
disorder, and somebody asking, who it was, there was np 
other answer but a little murmuring. But, presently, when 
the impeachment was read, and that cxprcs.sion used, of “all 
the good people of England,” the same voice in a louder 
tone answered, “No, nor the hundredth part of them up¬ 
on which, one of the officers bid the soldiers give fire into thqt 
box whence those presumptuous words were uttered. But 
it was quickly discerned that it was the general’s wife, the 
lady Fairfax, who had uttered both those sharp sayings;' who 
was presently persuaded or forced to leave the place, to pre¬ 
vent any new disorder. She was of a very noble extraction, 
one of the daughters and heirs of Horace lord Vere of Til¬ 
bury ; who, having been bred in Holland, had not that reve¬ 
rence for the church of England, as she ought to have had, 


I ' This was a very spirited woman, os appears from Fairfax’s Me¬ 
moirs. She sliared the dangera of the war with him, both in his de¬ 
feats and successes, while the scene was in Yorkshire.—AV. 
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and BO had unhappily concurred in her husband’s entering in¬ 
to rebellion, never imagining what misery it would bring up¬ 
on the kingdom ; and now abhorred the work in hand as 
much as any body could do, and did all she could to hinder 
her husband from acting any part in it. Nor did he ever sit 
in that bloody court, though out of the stupidity of bis soul- 
he was throughout overwilted by Cromwell, and made a pro-' 
perty to bring that to pass which could very hardly have 
been otherwise effected. 

■ As there was in many persons present at that woful spec¬ 
tacle a real duty and compassion for the king, so there was 
in others so barbarous and brutal a behaviour towards him, 
that they called him tyrant and murderer; and one spit in his 
face; which his majesty, without expressing any trouble, wip¬ 
ed off with his handkerchief. 

The two men who were only known to the king before 
the troubles, were sir Harry Mildmay, master of the king’s 
jewel-house, who had been bred up in the court, being young¬ 
er brother of a good family in Essex, and who had been pro¬ 
secuted with so great favours and bounties by king James, 
and by his majesty, that he was raised by them to a great 
estate, and preferred to that office in his house, which is the 
best under those which entitle the officers to be of the privy 
council. No man more obsequious to the court than he, whilst 
it flourished; a great flatterer of all persons in authority, and a 
spy in all places for them. Prom the beginning of the parlia¬ 
ment, he concurred with those who were most violent against 
the court, and most like to prevail against it; and being there-: 
upon branded with ingratitude, as that brand commonly makes 
men most impudent, he continued his desperate pace with 
them, till he became one of the murderers of his master. 
The other was sir John Danvers, the younger brother and 
heir of the earl of Danby, who was a gentleman of the privy 
chamber to the king, and being neglected by his brother, and 
having, by a vain expense in his way of living, contracted a 
vast debt, which he knew not how to pay, and being a proud, 
formal, weak man,' between being seduced and a seducer,’ be- 

' Pride in a weak man always shews itself in formality, and gratifies! 
its humour in that ridiculous show.— W. 

* Just as a bubbled gamester tuns a setter.—W. 
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cameFo far involved in their counsels, that he suffered him¬ 
self to be applied to their worst offices, taking it to be a high 
honour to sit upon the same bench with Cromwell, who em¬ 
ployed and contemned him at once : nor did that party of 
miscreants look upon any two men in the kingdom with 
that scprn and detestation, as they did upon Danvers and 
Mildmay. 

The several unheard of insolences which this excellent 
prince was forced to submit to, at the other times he was 
brought before that odious judicatory, his majestic behaviour 
under so much insolence, and resolute insisting upon his own 
- dignity, and defending it by manifest authorities in the law, 
as well as by the elearest deductions from reason, the pro¬ 
nouncing that horrible sentence upon the most innocent per¬ 
son in the world, the execution of that sentence by the most 
execrable murder that was ever committed since that of our 
blessed Saviour,' and the circumstances thereof; the applica¬ 
tion and interposition that was used by some noble persons 
to prevent that woful murder, and the hypocrisy with which 
that interposition was eluded, the saint-like behaviour of that 
blessed martyr, and his Christian courage and patience at his 
death, are all particulars so well known, and have been so 
much enlarged upon in a treatise peculiarly writ to that pur¬ 
pose, that the further mentioning it in this place would but 
afflict and grieve the reader, and make the relation itself odi¬ 
ous as W'ell as needless; and therefore no more shall be said 
here of that lamentable tragedy, so much to the dishonour of 
the nation, and the religion professed by it. 

But it will not be unnecessary to add a short character of 
his person, that posterity may know the inestimable loss 
which the nation then underwent, in being deprived of a 
prince, whose example would have had a greater influence 
upon the manners and piety of the nation, than the most 
strict laws can have.* To speak first of his private qualifica¬ 
tions as a man, before the mention of his princely and royal 


1 Nothing can excuse tliis indecent reference in a pious man like the 
/noble historian.—W. 

1 ® Religion might have a loss in being deprived of the example of his 

f private^virtues, but sure civil government could have none in that of 
his ppblic administration.—W. 
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virtues; he was, if ever any, the most worthy of the fitle of 
an honest man ; so great a lover of justice, that no tempta¬ 
tion could dispose him to a wrongful action, except it was so 
disguised to him that he believed it to be just. He had a 
tenderness and compassion of nature, which restrained him 
from ever doing a hardhearted thing : and therefore be was 
so apt to grant pardon to malefactors, th.at the judges of the- 
land represented to him the damage and insecurity to the 
publici that flowed from such his indulgence. And then he 
restrained himself from pardoning either murders or highway 
robberies, and quickly discerned the fruits of his severity by 
a wonderful reformation of those enormities. He was very 
punctual and regular in his devotions ; he was never known 
to enter upon his recreations or sports, though never so early 
in the morning, before he had been at public prayers; so that 
on hunting days his chaplains were bound to a very early 
attendance. He was likewise very strict in observing the 
hours of his private cabinet devotions; and was so severe an 
exactor of gravity and reverence in all mention of religion, 
that he could never endure any light or profane word, with 
what sharpness of wit soever it was covered ; and though he 
was well pleased and delighted with reading verses made 
upon any occasion, no man durst bring before him any thing 
that was profane or unclean. That kind of wit had never 
any countenance then. He was so great an example of con¬ 
jugal affection, that they who did not imitate him in that par¬ 
ticular did not brag of their liberty: and he did not only per¬ 
mit, but direct his bishops to prosecute those scandalous 
vices, in the ecclesiastical courts, against persons of eminence, 
and near relation to his service. 

His kingly virtues had some mixture and allay, that hin¬ 
dered them from shining in full lustre, and from producing 
those fruits they should have befen attended with. He was 
not in his nature very bountiful, though he gave very much. 
This appeared more after the duke of Buckingham’s death, 
after which those showers fell very rarely; and he paused 
loo long in giving, which made those, to whom he gave, less 
sensible of the benefit. He kept state to the full, which j 
made his court very orderly;' no man presuming to be seen \ 

' Lady Leicester says to her husband, 1636. “ I have been at court. 
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in a^jSTace where he had no pretence to be. He saw and 
observed men long, before he received them about bis per¬ 
son ; and did not love strangers; nor very confident men. 
He was a patient hearer of causes; which he frequently ac¬ 
customed himself to at the. council board; and judged very 
well, apd was dexterous in the mediating part: so that he 
• often put an end to causes by persuasion, which the stub¬ 
bornness of men’s humours made dilatory in courts of justice. 

He was very fearless in his person ; but, not very enter¬ 
prising. He had an e.xcellent understanding, hut was not 
confident enougli of it; which made him oftentimes change 
his own opinion for a worse, and follow the advice of men 
that did not judge so well as himself. This roade’him more 
irresolute than the conjuncture of his affairs would admit: 
if he had been of a rougher and more imperious nature, he 
would have found more respect and duty. And his not ap- 
plying some severe cures to approaching evils proceeded from 
the lenity of his nature, and the tenderness of his conscience, 
which, in all cases of blood, made him choose the softer way, 
and not hearken to severe counsels, how reasonably soever 
urged. This only restrained him from pursuing his advan¬ 
tage in the first Scottish expedition, when, humanly speak¬ 
ing, he might have reduced that nation to the most slavish 
obedience that could have been wished.^ But no man can 
say be had then many who advised him to it, but the con¬ 
trary, by a wonderful indisposition all his council had to 
fighting, or any other fatigue. He was always an immode¬ 
rate lover of the Scottish nation, having not only been born 
there, but educated by that people, and besieged by them 
always, having few English about him till he was king; an4 

In his majesty (Charles I.) I found an inclination to show me 
somp kindness, but lie could not find the way; at last he told me, that 
he perceived I was very kind to my husband, when he was with me, 
which kept me very lean, for he thought me much fatter than I used 
to be. Tide short speccli was worse to me than an absolute silence; 
for I blushed, and was so extremely out ofconntennnce, that all the cotil- 
jiany laughed at me.” Sidney Papers, vol. ii. ji. 472. And young lord 
Sunderland in the camp, 1642, to his wife. “ I never saw the king 
look better; he is very cheerful, and by the bawily discourse, I thought 
'■ I had hien in the drawing room.” Sidney Papers, vol. ii. p. 668.—VV. 
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the major number of his servants being still of that 1511100, 
who he thought could never fail him. And among these, no 
man had such an ascendant over him, by the humblest insi¬ 
nuations, as duke Hamilton had. 

As he excelled in all other virtues, so in temperance he 
was so strict, that he abhorred all debauchery to that de¬ 
gree, that, at a great festival solemnity, where he once was, ■ 
when very many of the nobility of the English and Scots 
were entertained, being told by one who withdrew from 
thence, what vast draughts of wine they drank, and “ that 
there was one earl, who had drank most of the rest down, 
and was not himself moved or altered,” the king said, “ that 
he deserved to be hangedand that earl coming shortly 
after into the room where his majesty was, in some gayety, 
to shew how unhurt he was from that battle, the king sent 
one to bid him withdraw from his majesty’s presence; nor 
did he in some days after appear before him. 

So many miraculous circumstances contributed to his ruin, 
that men might well think that heaven and earth and that 
the stars designed it. Though he was, from the first de¬ 
clension of his power, so much betrayed by his own servants, 
that there were very few who remained faithful to him, yet 
that treachery proceeded not from any treasonable purpose 
to do him any ha#n, but from particular and personal ani¬ 
mosities against other men. And, afterwards, the terror all 
men were under of the parliament, and the guilt they were 
conscious of themselves, made them watch all opportunities 
to make themselves gracious to those who could do them 
good; and so they became spies upon their m.ister, and from 
wne piece of knavery were hardened and confirmed to under¬ 
take another; till at last they had no hope of preservation 
but by the destruction of their master. And after all this, 
when a man might reasonably believe that less than a uni¬ 
versal defection of three nations could not have reduced a 
great king to so ugly a fate, it is most certain, that, in that 
very hour when he was thus wickedly murdered in the sight 
of the sun, he had as great a share in the hearts and affec¬ 
tions of his subjects in general,' was as much beloved, es- 

’ It is true, that he had this share when he was murdered.^ But it' 
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teetfacd, and longed for by the people in general of the three 
nat^ns, as any of his predecessors had ever been. To con¬ 
clude, he was the worthiest gentleman, the best master, the 
best friend, the best husband, the best father, and-the-heft 
Christian', that the.age in which he lived produced. And if 
he wera not the best king, if he were without some parts and 
jqualiti^whicb have made some kings great and happy, no 
other prince was ever unhappy who was possessed of half 
his virtues and endowments, and so much without any kind 
of vice. 

This unparalleled murder and parricide was committed up¬ 
on the thirtieth of January, in the year, according to the ac¬ 
count used in England, 1648, in the forty and ninth year of 
his age, and when he had such excellent health, and so great 
vigour of body, that when his murderers caused him to be 
opened, (which they did, and were some of them present at 
it with great curiosity,) they confessed and declarec^, “ that 
no man had ever all his vital parts so perfect and unhurt: 
and that he seemed to be of so admirable a composition and 
constitution, that he would probably have lived as long as 
nature' could subsist.” His body was immediately carried 
into a room at Whitehall; where be was exposed for many 
days to the public view, that all men might know that he was 
not alive. And be was then embalmed, add put into a coffin, 


was the having no share at all (by his long misgovernment) when the 
trouble began, which enabled his murderers to do their business. It 
was his long misgovernment that estranged the hearts of the people 
from him; and it was the severity of his sufferings that brought them 
back to him: which is always the treatment of the people both to pri¬ 
vate and public characters.—W. 

' Tho historian very judiciously omits, " and the best monarch or 
governor.” What he adds, that no prince was ever unhappy who bad 
half his virtues, is, I believe, very true. For it would be hard to And 
any prince besides him who aimed at arbitrary power with on inten¬ 
tion to make his people happy, which he certainly had, as for a» bis 
superstition permitted that intention to operate. Whereas most other 
princes aim at arbitrary power merely to gratify some impotent psth 
eion. But a prince with paries’s virtues had no such paasions t« 
gratify.—W. 

• i. e. human nature.—W, 

VoL. V. 
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and so carried to St. James’s; where he likewise ressfilHed 
several dajs. They who were qualihed to look afte^hat 
province declared, “ that he should be buried at Winder in 
a decent manner, provided that the whole expense should 
not exceed five hundred pounds.” The duke of Richmond, 
the marquis of Hertford, the earls of Southampton and Lind¬ 
sey, who had been of his bedchamber, aiid always y^y feithr. 
ful to him, desired those who governed, “ that they might 
have leave to perform the last duty to their dead master, and 
to wait upon him to his gravewhich, after some pauses, 
they were permitted to do, with this, “ that they should not 
attend the corpse out of the town; since they resolved it 
should be privately carried to Windsor without pomp or 
noise, and then they should have timely notice, that, if they 
pleased, they might be at his interment.” And accordingly 
it was committed to four of those servants, who had been by 
them appointed to w.ait upon him during his imprisonment, 
that they should convey the body to Windsor; which they 
did. And it was, that night, placed in that chamber which 
had usually been his bedchamber ; the next morning, it was 
carried into the great hall; where it remained till the lords 
came ; who arrived there in the afternoon, and immediately 
went to colonel Whitchcot, the governor of the castle, and 
shewed the order they had from the parliament to be present 
at the burial; which he admitted: but when they desired that 
his majesty might be buried according to the form of the 
Common Prayer Book, the bishop of London being present 
with them to officiate, he expressly, positively, and roughly 
refused to consent to it; and said, “ it was not lawful; that 


the Common Prayer Book was put down, and he would not 
suffer it to be used in that garrison where he commanded;” 
nor could all the reasons, persuasions, and entreaties, prevail 
with him to suffer it. Then they went into the church, to 
make choice of a place for burial. But when they entered into 
it, which they had been so well acquainted with, they found 
it so altered and transformed, all tombs, inscriptions, and those 
land-marks pulled down, by which all men knew every par¬ 
ticular place in that church, and such a dismal mutation over 


the whole, that they knew not where they were : nor was 
there one old officer that had belonged to it, or knew where 
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ftir princes had used to be interred. At last there was a 
feljllw of the town who undertook to fell them the place, 
where, he said, “ there was a vault, in which king Harry the 
Eighth and queen Jane Seymour were interred.” As Bear 
that place as could conveniently be, they caused the grave to 
he msHe. There the king’s body was laid without any wotdsj 
or other ceremonies than the tears and sighs of the few be* 
holders. Upon the coffin was a plate of silver fixed with 
these words only. King Charles 1648. When the coffin was 
put in, the black velvet pall that had covered it was thrown 
over it, and then the earth thrown in; which the governor 
stayed to see perfectly done, and then took the keys of the 
church, which was seldom put to any use. 

I have been the longer and the more particular in this re* 
lation, that I may from thence take occasion to mention what 
fell out long after, and which administered a subject of much 
discourse ; in which, according to the several humours and 
fancies of men, they who were in nearest credit and trust 
about the king underwent many very severe censures and re¬ 
proaches, not without reflection upon the king himself. Upon 
the return of king Charles the Second with so much congra¬ 
tulation, and universal joy of the people, above ten years af¬ 
ter the murder of his father, it was generally expected that 
the body should be removed from that obscure burial, and, 
with such ceremony as should be thought fit, should be so¬ 
lemnly deposited with his royal ancestors in king Harry the 
Seventh’s chapel in the collegiate church of Westminster. 
And the king himself intended nothing more, and spoke often 
of it, as if it were only deferred till some circumstances and 
ceremonies in the doing it might be adjusted. But, by de¬ 
grees, the discourse of it was diminished, as if it were total¬ 
ly laid aside upon some reasons of state, the ground where¬ 
of several men guessed at according to their fancies, and 
thereupon cast those reproaches upon the statesmen as they 
thought reasonable, when the reasons which were suggested 
by their own imaginations did not satisfy their understanding. 
For the satisfaction and information of all men, I choose in 
this place to explain that matter ;■ w hich, it may be, is not 
known to many ■, and at that time was not, for many rea- 
152* 
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Ions, thought fit to be published. The duke of Richmond^ 
was dead before the king returned; the marquis of H||tt-' 
ford died in a short time after, and was seldom out of his 
lodging after his majesty came to Whitehall; the earl of 
Southampton and the earl of Lindsey went to Windsor, and 
took with them such of their own servants as had attended 
them in that service, and as many others as they remembered • 
had been then present, and were still alive ; who all amount¬ 
ed to a small number ; there being, at the time of the inter¬ 
ment, great strictness used in admitting any to be present 
whose names were not included in the order which the lords 
bad brought. In a word, the confusion they had at that time 
observed to be in that church,* all things pulled down which 
distinguished between the body of the church and choir, and 
the small alterations which were begun to be made towards 
decency, so totally perplexed their memories, that they could 
not satisfy themselves in what place or part of the church the 
royal body was interred: yet, where any concurred upon this 
or that place, they caused the ground to be opened at a good 
distance, and, upon such inquiries, found no cause to believe 
that they were near the place ; and, upon their giving this 
account to the king, the thought of that remove was laid 
aside; and the reason communicated to very few, for the bet¬ 
ter discountenancing further inquiry. 

Though this wicked and abominable action had to a degree 
satisfied their malice, it had not enough provided for their am¬ 
bition or security. They had no sooner freed themselves 
from one, than another king was grown up in his place. And 
besides the old royal party, which continued still vigorous, 
notwithstanding their loss of so much blood, and (which weak¬ 
ens almost as much ] of so great estates, they did apprehend 
that there were in the vast number of the guilty (who quiet¬ 
ly bqked on upon the removal of the old, whom they had so 
gnetoosly offended) who would yet be very willing to sub¬ 
mit, and be obedient to the new king; who was like to find 

^ The difficulty or impassibility of finding the place, if the body 
were there, is an idle story. The king, who had received a large sum 
ftoin his parliament for the soleotnity of a public re-interment, con¬ 
tented himself with a very superficial search, and pocketed the mo¬ 
ney.—W. 
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more friends abroad, as well as at home, than his father,had 
do|p. And therefore they made haste to prerent this threat¬ 
ening evil, by publishing a proclamation, “ that no pericfn 
whatsoever should presume to declare Charles Stuart, sodtOf 
the late Charles, commonly called the prince of WateS, or 
any other person, to be king, or chief magistrate of Epglan^, 
'•or Ireland, or of any dominions belonging thereunto, by.coIoOr 
of inheritance, succession, election, or any other claim what¬ 
soever ; and that whoever, contrary to this act, presume to 
proclaim, &c. should be deemed and adjudged a traitor, and 
sufiFer accordingly.” 

In the next place, that their infant republic might be nursed,.-, 
cherished, and brought up by those only who had begotten 
and brought it forth, they resolved to take away and abolish, 
the house of peers, and voted, that they would make no 
farther addresses to the house of lords, nor receive any more 
from them; that the house of peers, in parliament, was useless 
and dangerous; and that an act should be brought in for abo¬ 
lishing it; that the privilege of the peers, of being freed from 
arrests, should be declared null and voidall which was done 
within few days. Herwever, they declared, “that the peers 
should have the privilege to be elected knights, or burgess¬ 
es;”! of which gracious concession some of them took the 
benefit soon after, and sat, upon their election into vacant 
places, in the house of commons. 

There remained yet another provision to be made against 
their own ambition ; for it was well known, that there were' 
yet amongst them many who were not equally fond of a com¬ 
monwealth ; and therefore they declared, “ that it had bepn 
found by experience, that the office of a king in this nation^ ■ 
or to have the power thereof in any single person, was un* j 
necessary, burdensome, and dangerous to the liberty, and , 
safety, and public interest of the nation ; and therefore thftt | 
it should be utterly abolished; and to that purpose an aot. 
should be forthwith prepared:” which was likewise done, and 1 
passed. And by this triple cord they believed their repub- | 

lie would be strongly compacted, and sufficiently provided for. ; 

/ 

‘ Many more would have sat, and with reason, had they thought ttn 
new government stable.—W. 
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Their new great seal was by this time ready; whereon was 
engraven, on one side, the arms of England and Ireland, pith 
this inscription. The great seal of England; and on the other 
side the portraiture of the house of commons sitting, circum¬ 
scribed, In the first year of freedom by God^s blessing restor¬ 
ed, 1648. The custody of this great seal was coinmiited to 
three lawyers, whereof one had sat among the king’s judges,-- 
and the others had contributed too much to their service. All 
things being now in this good order, they sent for their judg¬ 
es, to agree upon the formality and circumstances of proceed¬ 
ings. For it was declared by the parliament, “ that they were 
fully resolved to maintain and uphold the fundamental laws of 
the nation, in order to the preservation of the lives, property, 
and liberty of the people, notwithstanding all the alterations 
made in the government for the good of the people and the 
writs were no more to run in the king’s name, as they had 
always done, but the name, style, and test, to be Custodes 
Ubertatis Anglim authoritate parliamenti. If it were not a 
thing so notoriously known, it could not be believed, that of 
twelve judges, whereof ten were of their own making, and 
the other two had quietly submitted, from the beginning of 
the war, to the authority that governed, six laid down their 
places, and could not give themselves leave to accept commis¬ 
sions from the new established power. So aguish and fantas¬ 
tical a thing is the conscience.of men who have once depart-: 
ed from the rule of conscience, in hope to be permitted to ad¬ 
here to it again upon a less pressing occasion. 

It will require, at least it may not be unfit, to rest and make 
A pause in this place, to take a view, and behold with what 
countenance the kings and princes of Christendom had their 
eyes fixed upon this woful bloody spectacle; how they look¬ 
ed upon that issue of blood, at which their own seemed to be 
BO prodigally poured out; with what consternation their hearts 
laboured to see the impious hands of the lowest and basest 
subjects bathing in the boweb and reeking blood of their so¬ 
vereign ; a brother king, the anointed of tbe Lord, dismem¬ 
bered as a malefactor; what combination and union was en¬ 
tered into, to take vengeance upon those monsters, and to vin¬ 
dicate the royal blood thus wickedly spilt. Alas! there was 
not a murmur amongst any of them at it; but, as if they had 
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' been all called upon in the language of the prophet Isaiah, 
Go, ye swift messengers, to a nation scattered and peeled-, to 
a people terrible from the beginning hitherto, to a nation 
meted out, and trodden down, whose lands the rivers hetee 
spoiled, they made haste, and sent over, that they might get 
shares!in the spoils of a murdered monarch. 

" Cardinal Mazarine, who, in the infancy of the French king, 
managed that sceptre, had long adored the conduct of Crom¬ 
well, and sought his friendship by a lower and viler applica¬ 
tion than was suitable to the purple of a cardinal, sent now 
to he admitted as a merchant to traffic in the purchase of the 
rich goods and jewels of the rifled crown, of which he pur¬ 
chased the rich beds, hangings, and carpets, which furnished 
his palace at Paris. The king of Spain had, from the begin¬ 
ning of the rebellion, kept don Alonzo de Cardinas, who had 
been his ambassador to the king, residing still at London; 
and he had, upon several occasions, many audiences from the 
parliament, and several treaties on foot; and as soon as this 
dismal murder was over, that ambassador, who had always a 
great malignity towards the king, bought as many pictures, 
and other precious goods appertaining to the crown, as, being 
sent in ships to the Corunna in Spain, were carried from thence 
to Madrid upon eighteen mules. Christina, queen of Sweden, 
purchased the choice of all the medals, and jewels, and sortie 
pictures of a great price, and received Cromwell’s ambassa¬ 
dor with great joy and pomp, and made an alliance with thetn. 
Tdie archduke Leopold, who was governor of Flanders, dis¬ 
bursed a great sum of money for many of the best pictures, 
which adorned the several palaces of the king ; which were 
all brought to him to Brussels, and from thence carried by 
thim into Germany. In this manner did the neighbour prin¬ 
ces join to assist Cromwell w'ith very great sums of money,’ 
whereby he was enabled to prosecute and finish his wicked 
victory over what yet remained unconquered, and to extin¬ 
guish monarchy in this renowned kingdom ; whilst they en¬ 
riched and adorned themselves with the ruins and Spoilt of 

1 It is something singular, that neither on this or any other occasion 
the historian should ever mention the king’s virtuoso character, that 
was so very eminent. He had not taste for it himself, and thinking it 
bentjath a great king, he buries the knowledge of it in silence.—W, 
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tbs sutviriog heir, without applying any part thereof to his 
relief^ in the greatest necessities which ever king was subject 
to. And that which is stranger than all this, and more won¬ 
derful, (since most men, by recovering their fortunes, use to 
recover most of what they were before robbed of, many who 
joined in the robbery pretending that they took care tb pre¬ 
serve it for the true owner,) not one of all these princes ever 
restored any of their unlawful purchases to the king, after his 
blessed restoration. 

Whilst these perfidious wretches had their hands still 
reeking in the precious blood of their sovereign, they were 
put upon a new piece of butchery, as necessary to the es¬ 
tablishment of their new tyranny. The king was no sooner 
dead, but they declared, as bath been said, “ that from this 
I time England should be governed as a commonwealth by the 
I parliamentthat is, by that handful of men, who by their 
I wisdom and power had wrought this wonderful alteration. 
And because the number of those appeared very small, and 
the number of those they had excluded was as visible, they 
made an order and declaration, “ that as many of the mem¬ 
bers who had been excluded, as would under their hands 
approve all that had been done during the time they were 
excluded, should return to their seats in the house without 
any prejudice for the future.” Hereupon very many went 
again into the house, satisfying themselves that they were 
not 'guilty of the innocent royal blood that had been spilt; 
and so their number increased. They had made a new 
great seal, as hath been said, and called the commissioners, 
who were intrusted with the keeping thereof, the keepers of 
tho WitrUes of England. And the court of king’s bench 
they et^ed the upper bench, and appointed certain persons 
to consider of such alterations as were necessary to be made 
in the lavN of England, in regard- of so important a mutation. 
That they might have some obligation of obedience fropi 
their subjects for the future, had broken ail the fonnpr' 
I oatbt which they had taken, a new oath was prepared and 
established, which they cailed an eng agement ; the sub- 
aitanee whereof was, that every man sl^ld swear, “ that he 
WjMld be true and faithful to the government established 
Wiihout king or house of peers, and that he would never 
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consent to the readmitting either of them again,” OT words 
to that effect: and whosoever refused to take that engage¬ 
ment should be incapable of holding any place or ofSoe in 
church or state. The necessity of taking which oath did 
not only exclude all of the royal party, but freed them'from 
very m>ny who had offices in church and state, who, being 
of the presbyterian party, durst'not sacrifice their beloved 
covenant to this new engagement. And so they filled many 
considerable places, both in the one and the other, with men. 
thoroughly prepared for their service. But before they 
could model and finish all this, and whilst it was preparing, 
they had, in several parts of the kingdom, terrified the peo¬ 
ple with bloody spectacles, in the executing many of the 
persons who had been taken. And, that all hopes and-pre¬ 
tences might be taken away from their subjects, the peers of 
England, that they should hereafter have any thing to do in 
declaring what the fundamental laws of the land weroj a 
new high court of justice was appointed to sit for the trial 
of duke Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the- earl of Norwich, 
the lord Capel, and another gentleman, one sir John Owen; 
(who, having been heretofore a colonel in the king’s •army, 
had in a late insurrection in Wales killed the high sherifr,)/, 
that they might see there should hereafter be no mors dis¬ 
tinction of quality in trials for life, but that the greatest lor<^ 
and the meanest peasant should undergo the same judicato¬ 
ry, and form of trial. Nor could it be thought unreasonable,' 
that all the creations .pf the crown should be determined' 
by that jurisdiction td which the crown itself had beeq 
subjected. 

Duke Hamilton could not well be thought other than a 
prisoner of war, and so not liable to a trial for his life. " Bub 
hia own conscience had given him a shrewd presage, when 
it tempted him to make an escape, which be had so luckify 
performed, that he was out of his enemies’ bands full tbrea . 
days; but, being impatient to^at a greater distance from-, 
them, he was apprehended as he was taking horse in Soudn-. 
wark; and carried prisoner into the Tower; from wbeBee> 
he was brom^t, with the others, before that high court '«f-> 
justice, life insisted upon “the right and privilege of llui> 
kingdom of Scotland; that it had not the least dependence 
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upon the kingdom of England, but was entirely governed by. 
its own laws : that he, being a subject of that kingdom, was 
bound to obey the commands thereof; and the parliament of 
that kingdom having thought it necessary to raise an army 
for the relief of their king, and constituted him general of 
that army, it wa? not lawful for him to refuse the cctmmand 
thereof; and whatever misfortune he had undergone with it^ 
he couldj tiot be understood to be liable to any punishment 
but what a prisoner of war was bound to undergo.” He 
was told, “ that the rights and laws of the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land were not called in question, not could be violated by 
their proceedings against him, who was a subject of Eng¬ 
land ; against which he was charged with rebellion and 
treason; that they did not proceed against him as duke 
Harhilten of Scotland, but as eaii of Cambridge in England, 
and they would judge him as such.” The earl of Holland 
was not at that time in a good disposition of health, and so 
answered little, as a man that would rather receive his Kfe 
by their favour, than from the strength of his defence. The 
earl of Norwich behaved himself with great submission to 
the court, and with all those addressci as were most like to 
reconcile his judges to him, and to prevail over their affec¬ 
tions ! spoke of “ his being bred up in the court from his 
cradle, in the time of queen Elizabeth; of his having been 
a servant to king James all his reign; of his dependence 
upon prince Harry ; afterwards upon the late king ; of the 
obligations he had to the crown, and^f hjs endeavours to 
serve itand concluded as a man tfflTt would be beholding 
to them, if they would give him leave to live. 

Ij^ftlord Capel appeared undaunted, and utterly refused 
to SOpnit to their jurisdiction; « that in the condition and 
capaeiij^f soldier and a prisoner of war, he said, the law- 
yerS;i!^igownmenbad nothing to do with him, and therefore 
he would not answer to any thing which they had said against 
hica ;’^ (FrideauK having trg|j^ him with great rudeness and 
insolence;) but insisted upon “ the law of nations, which 
exempted all prisoners, though submitting to mercy,' from 
death, H it was not inflicted within so many days: whioh 
weare long since expired.” He urged “ the deolt^on which 
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Fairfax the general had made to him,’ and the rest of the 
prisoners, after the death of sir Charles Lucas and sir George 
Lisle; that no other of their lives should be in danger, whieh 
he had witnesses ready to prove, if they might be admitted;’^ 
and concluded, “ that, if he had committed any ofiFence wor* 
thy of death, he might be tried by his peers: which was his 
right by the laws of the land ; the benefit whereof he requir¬ 
ed.” Ireton, who was present, and sat as one of b{s>. judges; 
denied “ that the general had made any such promise, and i 
if he had, that the parliament’s authority could not be re.; 
strained thereby and put him in mind of his carriage at 
that time, and how much he neglected then the general’s ci¬ 
vility. The other insisted still on the promise ; and urged 
“ that the general might be sent for and examined which 
they knew not how to deny; but, in regard of his indisposi¬ 
tion of health, they said they could not expect he 'should 
come in person, but they would send to him for his testimo- 
ny in writing, whilst they proceeded against sir John Owen, 
who was the other prisoner. 

He answered them without any application, “ that he was 
a plain gentleman of V%lcs, who had been always taught to 
obey the king; that he had served him honestly during the 
war, and finding afterwards that many honest men endeavour- 

’ Whitlock, speaking of this etfair, says, The general, and Ireton, and 
Whaley, and Berhiead, delivering in their testimony, it appeared, That 
lord Capel was to have fair quarter for hia life, which aat explained to ie 
freedoVi from any exeeatiju^ the award, hut not any protection from Vie 
judicial proceedinga of a civil court. But ofthia learning I hope none of 
thia nation wilt have use hereafter. Mem. p. .181. Now admit lb* pri¬ 
soners at Colchester to be reiela, and this learning may be fairly .bi||llght 
in use. The military has no authority to .consider bodies of nien in 
arms against them, in any other light than as enemies simply, .which 
when bepken and overcome, the conquerors acquire the right of lifb 
and death over them. And quarter remits that right, so that their life 
cannot he taken by a couj't martial. The civil lows have still their 
rjght uninipeached, if these encmt^jPSf found to be reiela, which'niay 
ca)l tljem to acedunt after quarter given by the military. Whether 
these lords werC rebels, in the sense of the laws of the state, was k 
question w otri hy of discussion. ■ That Lisle, and Lucas, wbAsuflerad 
byacourtiS^aftw'^ter^eB, were murdered agsinst^ll l#w 
and justice, is cartain.—W. 
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ed to raise forces, whereby they might get him out of prison, 
he did the like ; and the high sheriff endeavoured to oppose 
him, and so chanced to be killed; which he might have avoid¬ 
ed, if he had stayed at homeand concluded like a man 
that did not much care what they resolved concerning him. 

Whether the question was w'cll slated to P’airfax,'Or what 
was else said to him to dissuade him from owning his declara¬ 
tion ami-promise, he boggled so much in his answer, that they 
would be of opinion, “that he had not made such direct and 
positive promise ; and that the same was never transmitted 
to the parliament; which it ought to have been; and that, at 
most, it could but exempt those prisoners from being tried 
before a court, or council of war, and could not be under¬ 
stood as an obligation upon the parliament, not to give direc¬ 
tion to such a legal proceeding against them, as they should 
find necessary for the peace and safety of the kingdom.” 
The president Bradshaw told the lord Capel, with many in¬ 
solent expressions, “that he was tried before such judges as 
Hie parliament thought lit to assign him ; and who had judg¬ 
ed a better man than himself.” So the sentence of death 
was pronounced against all five of th*m, “ that they should 
lose their heads;” upon which sir John Owen made a low 
reverence, and gave them humble thanks ; and being asked 
by a slander by, “ what he meant ?” he said aloud, “ it was 
a very great honour to a poor gentleman of Wales to lose his 
head with such noble lordsand swore a great oath, “ that 
he was afraid they would have hange4)iim.” 

The prisoners were all carried to Sc .tames’s; where they 
wejg. to remain till their execution two days after; w’hich 
timS^^^ friends and relations had to endeavour to preserve 
theii'ttires by the power and authority of the parliament; 
where there were so many sitting who had not sat in judg- 
ment ..upon them, and who were of several affections, and 
liable to several temptations, that there might be a reasona¬ 
ble hope to rescue them ff^Byhe eruel and unjust judgment. 
Their wives, and children, aiw friends, left no way untried 
to prevail; offered and gave money to some who were vtiil- 
ling to Mceive it, and made promises Mcordingly. But they 
who had the greatest credit, and moat priver to ti^fy others 
who should displease them, were inexorable; yet dealt so 
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much more honestly than the rest, that they declared to the 
ladies, who solicited for their husbands and their fathers, 
“ that they would not endeavour to do them service.” Ire- 
ton, above all mojj, continued his insolent and dogged hu¬ 
mour, (saavus ille vultus et robur a quo' se contra pudorera 
municbaf) and told them, “ if he had credit, they should all 
die.” Others, who gave better words, had no better mean¬ 
ing than he. 

All their petitions were read in order, being penned in 
such styles as the friends, who solicited for thorn, were ad¬ 
vised. Duke Hamilton’s petition being read, many, upon 
the motives of justice, and as they imagined his death might 
be the occasion of new troubles between the two nations, 
since Scotland could not but resent it, would have been wil¬ 
ling he should live. But he had fewer friends to his person 
than any of the rest; and Cromwell knew well that his being 
out of the way would not be unacceptable to them upon 
whom the peace of that kingdom depended: so that when 
his petition was read, it was rejected by very much the mii- 
jor part of voices. The,consideration of the carl of Holland 
took up a long debate : *^he interest and interposition of the 
carl of Warwick, his brother, was applied ; and every pres- 
byterian, to a man, was solicitous to preserve him. They 
urged “ his merit towards the parliament in the beginning of 
the troubles; how much he bad suffered in the court for his 
affection to them ; his age and infirmities, which would not 
suffer him long to enjojigthat life they should give him ; and 
the consideration of hik wife, and children, which were nu¬ 
merous.” But these arguments stirred up others to inveigh 
against his backslidings with the more bitterness, and 
dervalue the services lie had ever done ; to tax his vanities, 
and his breach of faith. So that when the question was, put 
concerning him, they who were for the negative exceeded 
the number of the other by three or four votes; Cromwell 
having more than an ordinary ^fflS^s'ity against him, for his 
behaviour in the beginning or^e summer, and for som® 
words of neglect and contempt he had let fall concerning 
himself. The earl of liorwicb came next upon thoietage ; 
who, havin^lways Hve^ a flheetful and jovial life, without 
contracting many enemieb, had many there who wished him 
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well, and few who had animosity against him: so that when 
the question was put concerning him, the house was equally 
divided, the votes, which rej^ted his petition, and those 
which would ^^life,. were cqu||: so that his life 

or death diepp^ed upiW jingle vote ofthe speaker ; who 
told the houiiei. “ thath.e received many obligations from 
that lq)td ; and he had been like to have in- 

curred^e hisg’s displ^mre,' by some misinformation, which 
would'*nkve been .v^totpetjSl to.Jiiui, the lord Goring” (un- 
dfii Svhich style ht^pfefeated, the additional of Norwich 
not being allowed upon their old rule) “ had by his 

credit pieserved hitu, abd removed the piejudice that was 
against him; and therefore be was obliged in gratitude to give^ 
his vote for the saving him.” By this good fortune he came 
to be preserved; whether the giound of it were true or no, 
or whether the speaker made it only as an excuse for saving 
any man’s life who was put to ask it in that place. 

The lord Capel, shortly after he was brought prisoner to 
the Tower fiom Windsor castle, hid by a wondeiful adven¬ 
ture, having a cord and all things n^ssary conveyed to him, 
let himself down out of the windirhf'Of his chamber in the 
night, over the wall of the Tower; and had been diiccted 
throqgH what pait of the ditch he might be best able to wade. 
Whether he found the right place, or whether there was no 
safer place, he fbund the water and the mud so deep, tjiat, 
if he had not been by the head taller than other men, he 
must have perished, since the wat||Lcame up to his chin. 
The way was so long to the othefptle, and the fatigue of 
djawing'bHBself out of so maoh mud so intolerable, that his 
^||j||tf$lile^near spent, and be was once ready to call out 
tbmking it better to be carried back again to the 
pid|^|^^aii td be found in such a place, from whence he 
hitnself, and where he was ready to ex- 
pir^^Bat It filnaBed'God, that he got at last to the other 

S ^^‘lvhere his ilf»nds Muted him, and carried him to a 
imher in the Temple ;^^lre he remained two or three 
nights secure from any discovery, notwithstanding the dili¬ 
gence .that could not but be used t^^repover a jian they de¬ 
signed to use no better- th^^tbree^l^, a friend 
whom be trusted much, and wW-lImkYed to be trusted. 
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conceiving that he might be more secure in a place to which 
there was less resort, and where- there were so many har¬ 
boured who were every day sought after, had provided a 
lodging for him ia^a private House in'JiB’^lxeth Marsh; and 
calling upon him In an evening, when go 

■thither, tliey chose rather to tafo any tmattheifiMund ready 
at the Temple stairs, tlian ie;,bffet one qr. that 'peopi^ with 
the secret; and it was so lale;tiiat tiere was,one* ojfe boat 
left there. In that the lpi;d 0apel (as well disgui'A qs he 
thought necessary) and his ffiehfl.Mt^ith^nselves, anel'bid 
the waterman to row them to Laniw.tfe' Whether, in their 
passage thither, the other gentlemab, called him my lord, as 
was confidently reported, or whether, the waterman had any 
jealousy by observing what ho thought was a disguise, when 
they were landed, the wicked waterman,.undiscerned, follow¬ 
ed them, till he saw into what house .they went > and then 
went to an officer, and demanded, “ what hgi^ould giyehim 
to bring him to the place where the lord Giapnl lay ?” And 
t^a officer promising to give him ten pounds,‘he led him pre¬ 
sently to the house, wtoe that excellent person was seized 
upon, and tlie next day^rried. to the Tower/ 

When the petition, that his wife had delivered, was read, 
many gentlemen spoke on his behalf; and mentioni|d«.Jlhe 
great virtues which were in him; and “ that he had dever 
deceived them, or pretended to be of their, party; but al¬ 
ways resolutely xleclared himself for the kingt” and Crom¬ 
well, who had knownJUm very well, spoke so much good of 
him, and professed tOTpie so much kindness and respect for 
him, that all men thought he was now safe, when ba ciM3c|t^ 
ed, “ that his affection to the public so pauch .wd|jSei|fe^^ 
his private friendship, that he could, not but theab^it 
the question was now, whether they i.vyouldiprsserfflt 
most bittgr and the most implap-ablg ^ 

he knew the lord CSpel very well, and knpW tfiat, he. 
be the last man in England tb^^uld forsake the roy|l in¬ 
terest; that he had great jcou il||^nd ustty, artd generoa^; 
that he bad many frientls yvho would always adWre to him; 

, and that as jkjpg as he what condition soever .he was 
in, he wou)^^ a tbcir and therefore, 

the good of the ‘lo should give bis vote 
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against the petition.” Ircton’.s hatred was immortal; he 
spake of him and against him, a.s of a man of whom ho wa,s 
heartily afraid. Very many were swayed by the argument 
that had been urged against duke Hamilton, “ that God was 
not pleased that he should escape, because he had put him 
into their hands again, when he was at liberty.” , And so,- 
after a long debate, though there was not a man who had not 
a value for him, and very few who had a ])arlicular malice 
or prejiBice towards him, the question being put, the nega¬ 
tive was more by three or four voices: so that of the four 
lords, three wxro without the mercy of that iinmorciful peo¬ 
ple. There being no other petition presented, Ircton told 
them, “ there had been great endeavours‘and soliL’itation used 
to save all those lords; but that there was a commoner, 
another condemned person, for wliom no one man had spoke 
a word, nor had he himself so much as petitioned them; and 
therefore he desired, that sir John Owen might be preserved 
by the mere motive and goodness of the house it.‘;elfwdiich 
found lilllo opposition ; whether they were satiated with 
blood, or that they were wilting, by this instance, that the 
nobility should see that a commoner should be prefeneJ be¬ 
fore them. 

A scaffold was erected before Westminster-luill, and all 
the prisoners condomned were bionglit from St. Jame.s’.s, (as 
well the two who were rcjviiovcd, as the three who were to 
suffer,) upon the ninth of March, that was at the end of the 
year IG IH, a little more than a month after the murder of 
the king, to sir Thomas Colton’s hJko, at tlie upper end of 
fV)estmiuster-hall; wlierc they were sull'ered to repose them- 
seljKps about the space of an hour, and then wore led siic- 
cesaivoly through the hall to tho .seallbld, duke Hamilton be¬ 
ing first; who seemed yet to have some hope of a reprieve, 
and made some stay in tho hall, till the carl of Denbigh came 
to him ; and, after a short whis])er, in which he found there 
was no hope, he ascended the scaffold. Ho complained mucli 
of “ the injustice that was tShc him; and that he was put to 
death for obeying the laws of his country ; which if he had 
not done, he must have been put to death there.” He ac¬ 
knowledged the obligations be Inid to the king,yiad seemed 
not sorry for the gratitude he had expressed, how dear so- 
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ever if cost him. Ilis natural darkness, and reservation in 
his diseourso, made'him to be tlioufjlit a wise man, ajid Ins 
having l)(!rn in command under the king of Sweden, and his 
continual discourses of battles, and fortitications, made him 
be thought a soldier. And both these mistakes were the 
cause that made liiiu be looked upon as a worse and a more 
dangerous man, than in truth ho deserved to be. 

Tiio carl of Holland was brought next, who, by his long 
sickness, was so spent, that his spirits served not to entertain 
the people with long discourse. lie spoke of “ his religion, 
as a matter umiuestionablc, by the education ho had had in 
the religious family of which he was a branch which was 
thought a sfiango discourse for a dying man, who, though a 
son, knew enough of the inhjuity of his father’s house, which 
should rather have been buried in silence, than, by such an 
nnseasoiiablc testimony, have been revived in the memory 
and discourse of men. He took more care to be thought a 
good friend to ])nrliamenl.s, than a good servant to his master, 
and was thoiiglu to say too little of his having failed so much 
in hi.s duly to him, which most good men believed to be the 
.source from u hence his prc.sent caLimity sprung. He was a 
\ ery well bred man, .and a fine gentleman in good liraeS; but 
too much do.sired to enjoy ca.se and jilcnly, when the king 
could have neitiuir ; and did think |)overty the most insup¬ 
portable evil tlial could befall any man in this world. He 
was'thcii so weak that he could not have lived long; and 
when his head was cut oil', very little blood followed. 

The lord Capol was then called ; who walked through VVest- 
ininster-hall, saluting such of hi.s friends and aetjuaintance as 
he saw there, with a very serene countenance, accompanied 
with his friend IJj'. .Morley; who had been with him from the 
time of his sentence; but, at the foot of the scaffold, his lord- 
ship took his leave of him ; and, embracing him, thanked 
him ; and .said, ho should go no further, having some appre¬ 
hension that he might receive some affront by the soldiers 
after bis death ; the cbaplainS'who .attended the two other 
lords being men of the time, and the doctor being well known 
to bo most contrary. 

As soon as his lordship had ascended the scaffold, he look¬ 
ed very vigorously about, and asked, “ whether the other 

VoL. V. 153 
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lords liad spoken to the people with tlieir hats on and be¬ 
ing told, that “ they were barehe ’gave Ids hat to his 
servant, and then with a clear and a strong voice he said, 
“ tliat he was brought thither to die for doing that rvhich ho 
could not repent of :> that lie had been born and bred under 
the government of a king, whom he was bound in conscience 
to obey; under laws, to which he had been always obedient; 
and in the bosom of a church, which he thought the best itt 
the world : that he had never violated his faith to either of 
those, and was now condemned to die against all the laws of 
the land ; to which sentence he did submit.” 

He enlarged himself in commending “ the great virtue and 
■piety of the king, whom they had put to death; who rvas so 
just and so merciful a prince;” and prayed to Clod, “ to for¬ 
give the nation that innocent blood.” ’riien ho recommended 
to them the present king; “ who,” he told them, “ was their. 
true and tlicir lawful sovereign; and was worthy to be so: 
that he had the honour to have been .some years near his 
person, and therefore he could not but know him well;” and 
assured them, “ that he was a prince of great understanding, 
of an cxeeliont nature, of great coura/go, an entire lover ot 
justice, and of exemplary piety; that he was not to be sbaken 
in his religion, and had all those princely virtues, which could 
make a nation happy and therefore advised tlicni “ to sub¬ 
mit to his government, as the only means to preserve them¬ 
selves, their posterity, and the protestant religion.” And 
having, with gi'cat vehemence, recommended it to them, after 
some prayers very devoutly pronounced upon his knees, he 
submitted himself, with an unparalleled Christian courage, to 
the fatal stroke, which deprived the nation of the noblest 
champion it had. 

He was a man in whom the malice of his enemies could 
discover very few faults, and whom his friends could not wish 
better accomplished ; whom Cromwell’s own character well 
described; and who indeed would never have been content¬ 
ed to have lived under that ■government. His memory all 
men loved and levercnced, though few followed his example. 
He had always lived in a state of groat plenty and general 
estimation, having a very noble fortune of his own by de¬ 
scent, and a fair addition to it by his marriage with an ex- 
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cellent a lady of very worthy extraction, of great vir¬ 
tue and beauty, by whom he had a numerous issue of both 
sexes, in which lie took great joy and comfort; so that no 
man was ijiore happy in all his domestic affairs; and ho was 
so much the more.'.appy, in that he thought himself most 
blcssedtin them. 

And yet the king’s honour was no sooner violated, and his 
just power invaded, than he threw all those blessings hehind 
him ; and having no other obligations to llie crown, than those 
which his own honour and conscience suggested to him, he 
frankly engaged his person and his fortune from the begin¬ 
ning of the troubles, as many others did, in all actions ami 
enterprises of the greatest hazard and danger ; and contimicd 
to the end, without ever making one false step, as few others 
did, though he had once, by the iniquity of a faction, that 
■then prevailed, an indignity pul upon him that might have 
o.xcused him for some remission of his former warmth. Rut 
it made no other impression upon him, than to ho quiet and 
contented, whilst tliefcwould let him alone, and, with the 
same cheerfulness, tomey the first summoii.s when he was 
called out; which quickly after. In a tvord, ho was 
a man, that whoever .sh.all, after him, deserve host of the 
English nation, he can never think himself imdorvalued, 
when he .shall hear, that his courage, virtue and fidelity, is 
laid in the balance with, and coini)ared to, that of the lord 
Capel. 

So ended the year one fhomsand six hundred forty-eight; 
a year of reproach and infamy above all ycar.s which had 
passed before it; a year of the highest dissimulation and hy¬ 
pocrisy, of the decjiest villany and most bloody treasons, that 
any nation was ever cursed with, or under: a year, in which 
the memory of all the transactions ought to be rased out of 
all records, Ic.st, by the .“uccess of it, atheism, infidelity, and 
rebellion, should ho propagated in the world: a year, of which 
we may say, a.s tiio historian said of the time of Domitian, 
Sicut vetua aiaa imlii, (piid xdlwivm in liherliUe ila nos 
quid in se.niluU;, ademjdo inr iiiqiiisiliones cl luqumdiaudi- 
endif/ue commerdo ; or, as the same writer says of a time 
not altogether so wicked, is hahilus ttnintoruui fnil, ut pcssi- 
mum facinus auderent pauci^ plurcs veilent, mnnes paterentur. 

15.1' 
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The young king's condition at the Hague—Tlie State.s condole with 
him—The now council sworn—The (lucen’s first message to him— 
—The king thinks of going into Ireland—Tiie affairs tiiere at that 
time—The king proclaimed in Scotland: and commissioners thcnco 
sent to him—Lanrick, now duke llamito, and Lautherdale, came 
to him also—The character of thi.s dul®IamiIton—Tlio condition 
of Scotland about this time—(lonimissio^s had been sent from the 
parliament of Scotland before the death of the king, to the pariiament 
of England—Their private instructions from Argyhds ])arty—Upon 
the king’s trial they enter their protestation and dissent—The par¬ 
liament after the king’s imirdci send their answer to it—The rom- 
missioners reply, and are impirsoned, hut afterwards freed—The 
marquis of Argyle clogs tho act for proclaiming of the king with a 
clause for the covenant—Middleton assembles .some troops in Scot¬ 
land—Pactions ill llic king’s court with reference to Scotland—The 
marquis of Mountrose arrives in France: thence goes into Germany 
—The chancellor of the exchequer sent to confer witli him in a vil¬ 
lage near the Hague—The marquis comes to tho Hague—The par¬ 
ties of the Scots now .at the Hague—Earl of I.authcrdale’s discourse 
against Mountrose—Conference between dnkc Ilmiiilton and an En¬ 
glish privy counsellor concerning the affairs of Scotland—Dorislaus, 
on agent of the parliament, killed at the Hague by some Scottish 
metki^-The king gives a visit to the Stales of Holland, and delivers 
them a memorial—Conference between the lord Cottiiigton and the 
• chancellor of the exchequer concerning the king’s sending r.n em¬ 
bassy—The king declares those two to be his itnhassadors—Tlio 
marquis of Mountrose goes to Hamburg—Tlic chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer appointed to make a declaration relating to England—Dif¬ 
ferent opinions in the king’s council about it when it was read— 
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Upon which it waa laid aside—The ambassadors ftr Spain begin 
tiicir journey—They viaii the duko of Lorrain at Brussels—-The king 
removes to Breda—Thence to Antwerp—Tlieneo to Brussels—The 
king had an interview with the arcljdukc near Valenciennes—Mr. 
Elliot comes to the king: hia influence upon his majesty—A private 
audience of the chancellor with the queen—An account of the af¬ 
fairs i^ Ireland after the marquis of Ormond’s arrival there—The 
marquis of^Orrnond blocks up Dublin—The lord Inchiquin departs 
from him for Munster—Recruits land ui Dublin from England— 
Jones sallies out of Dublin, and beats tlie martjuisbf Ormond’s army 
—Cromwell made lord lieutenant of Ireland—Ho provides forces for 
his going thitber—Cromwell arrives at Dublin—Tliis nows delays 
the king’s voyage into Ireland—The affairs of France whilst the 
king was at Paris—The king leaves St, Germain’s, and goes towards 
Jersey—The lord Cottington and the chaucoilor bogin their journey 
for Spain, and arrive at Bourdcatix—^TL'Iieir passes are sent to them 
—^They go into l^ladrid incognito ; and lodge at first at sir Benjamin 
Wright’s house—The king remains several months in Jersey—An 
account of the ambassadors’audience—They have a house assigned 
them—Tiio chuj'acter of don Lewis dc Haro—Of the condc of Pig- 
noranda—The ambassadors’ private audience and demands—The 
answer they receive—Prince Rupert comes upon the coast of Spain 
—His letter to the cha^^Uorof the exchequer—The prince with the 
gross of his fleet goes imd the river of Lisbon—The chief command¬ 
er of the parliament’s fleet comes on tlie Spanish coast—Hia letter 
to the king of Sjjain— He sails into the river of Lisbon—Requires 
prince Rui>ertV licet to be jleJiverod u()- 'Prim'c Rupert escapes out 
of the river of Lisbon witli his fleet—Tlie aflairs of Ireland at this 
time—Trciingh taken by storm—Cromwell marches into Munster— 
His success liieru—The king gives over the thought of going into 
Ireland—Argyle doigiis to invite tlic king into Scotland—Provides» 
that a message bo sent to his majesty to Jersey u))on the old condi¬ 
tions—The king’s answer, “ tlmi lie would liavo a treaty with them 
in Holland”—Tlic quccii advises the king to agree with iJio Scot* 
upon tiieir terms—Tiicir majesties ineoiat Beauvais—The king goes 
to Breda—The Scottish commissioners come to Breda, and tbo terms 
lliey bring—1’lie king resolves for Scotland—Arguments of some 
lords against the king’s going to Scotland—The two Rmbaaaadurs in 
Spain had order fr«un tlic king to slay where they were—They oc- 
quaint the king oi' Spain with their mri'^ler’s resolution for Scotland 
—^Phe king of Spain’s answer to them—The marquis of Mounlrose 
goes to Hamburg to solicit for forces—Mountrose embarks for Scot¬ 
land ; lands there in March, ICPd. O, S. —Publishes his declaration— 
The continuation of Mountrose’s affairs, after tlic end of the year 49, 
to bis death—Colonel Straghan sent against him and his small forces 
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—By whom Mountrose is routed—The muri(uis of Moimtrosc token 
prisoner—IJrou^dit to ikliiihurgli—He is hronglif hi'lorc llio leiriia- 
moiit—His Iieimviom* tiicru—Tiic »Uiteiiee agiiiust hlni—His dis¬ 
course with the prcshvlerinn ministers—His cxeciiliou—Tlic execu¬ 
tion of his otlicers—His cliariirter—Tlic king receives tiie nows of 
nil this—The affairs r.f Ireland—The lioiise refuses to ratify Monk's 
treaty with Owoii O’Neile—(Jromwell gives the liish leave to trans¬ 
port tijemselves into any prinee’s service—The low co^idiiioii of the 
loyal party in EnglamI—Tlic levellers mutiny i and arc sujtpressed 
by Fairfax. 

Whilst theso tragedies were acting in England, and ordi¬ 
nances fornind, as hath been said,, to make it penal in the 
highest degree for any man to assume the title of king, or to 
acknowledge any man to be so, the king himself remained in 
a very disconsolate condition at the Hague. Tliough he had 
known the desperate state his father was long in, yet the 
barbarous stroke so surprised him, tliat he was in all the con¬ 
fusion imaginable, and all about him wore almost bereft of 
their undcrstamling. The truth i.s, it can liardly he conceiv¬ 
ed, with what a consternation this terrible news was received 
by all the common ))ooplo of that country. There was a wo¬ 
man at the Hague, of the middling rank, who, being with child, 
with the horror of the mention of it, fell into li avail, and in 
it died. There could not ho more evidence of a general de¬ 
testation, than there was, amongst ail men of what quality 
soever. Within two or three days, which they gave to the 
king’s rerollection, the Skates presented themselves in a body 
to his nuije.sly, to eondoic with him for the murder of his 
father, in terms of great sorrow and eondolencc, save that 
there was not bitterness enough against the rebels and mur¬ 
derers. The Stales of Holland, apart, performed the same 
civility towards ids majesty; .and the body of Iho clergy, in a 
very good Latin oration, delivered by the chief ju'oachcr of 
the Hague, lamented tlic mi.sfortune, in terms of as much as¬ 
perity,'knd detestation of the actors, as unwoilhy the namo 
of Christians, as could be expressed. 

Tlie despcratcncss of tim king’s condition could not c.xcuse 
his sinking under the burden of his grief; but tlio.se who were 
about him besought him to resume so much courage as was 
necessary for his present state. He thereupon caused those 
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of his foiliM-’.s council who had atfcndcd hiia to be bwoni ol 
his privy council, adding only Mr. Eong his secretary : who, 
before, was not ol the council. All vvliich was done before 
he heard from the queen his mother; who, notwithstanding 
the groat agony she was in, which without doubt was as great 
a passiin of .sorrow as she was abh’ to sustain,' wrote to the 
king, “ that he could not do better, than to repair into Franco 
as soon as was pos.<ihle, and, in the mean time, desired him 
not to swear any persons to be of his council, till she could 
.speak with him.” Whether it was, that she did not think 
those ])cr.son.s to he enough at her devotion; or that .she would 
have them receive that honour upon her rccuinmendation." 

The king himself Iiad no mind to go into France, whore ho, 
thouglit ho had not been treated with excess of courtesy ; and 
he re,solved to perform all filial respect toward.s the queen his 
■ mother, without such a condescension and resignation of liim- 
sclf, as she expected and, to avoid all cclaircissomcnts upon 
that subject, ho heartily desired that any other course might 
bo found more coun.scllablc than that he should go into Fr ance, 
lie himself lived with and upon the prince of (hahgc ; who 
siqiplicd him with all things necessary for his own person, for 
his mourning, and the like; but towards any other' supjrort for 
himself and his family, his majesty had not enough to maintain 
them one day : and there were very tew of tlioin who could 
maintain them,selves in the most private way : and it was vi¬ 
sible enougli, that they shotdd not he long able to reside iit 
the Hague ; where there was, at that very time, an agent for 
the parliament, Strickland ; who h.ad hoen there .some years, 
but protended at that time to reside there with his wife, (who 
was a Dutch woman) ami without any public c.liaraclcr, tliuugh 
he was still under the same credentials. And their adver- 
tison^nts from l.ondon assured them, that the parliament had 
nominated one, who was presently to be sent as their ambas¬ 
sador, or envoy to the Slates, to give thorn an account of 
their affairs, and to invite them to enter into an alliance with 

^ Jronice. —W. 

“ She ■wants to govern Liiri as slic iiad dune his /aliicr.—W. 

* This was alntost the only goo<t resolution tltai Citaries II. adhered 
to.-W. 
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them. So that it was time to think of some other retreat for 
the king; and none appeareithen so seasonable in their view, 
as Ireland ; from whence they heard, “ that prince Rupert 
was arrived safely at Kinsale with the fleet: that the lord In- 
chiquin had made a cessation with the Irish, before the lord 
lieutenant came thither; and the Irish had deserted theiPope’s 
nuncio, who was driven away, and had embarked himself for 
France: that the marquis of Ormond was received by the lord 
Inchiquin with all the obedience imaginable, by which he be¬ 
came entirely possessed of the whole province of Munster; 
and that the confederate Roman catholics bad invited him to 
Kilkenny ; where he had made a full peace with them : so 
that they were preparing an army to march under his com¬ 
mand against Dublin.” This netvs made them hope, that 
every day would improve it so much, that it would be fit Ibr 
the king to transport his own person thither in the spring. 

In this conjuncture there arrived a gentleman, one sir Jo¬ 
seph Douglass, with a letter from the privy council of .Scot¬ 
land, by which they sent his majesty word, that they had pro¬ 
claimed him king of Scotland; and sent him the proclamation; 
and wished “ that he would prepare himself to repair into that 
his kingdom ; in order to which they would speedily send ano¬ 
ther invitation to him.” And that invitation arrived at the 
same time with some commissioners deputed by the council, 
and three or four preachers sent from the commissioners of 
the kirk. The proclamation indeed declared, “ for that as 
much as the late king was, contrary to the dissent and pro¬ 
testation of that kingdom, removed by a violent death, that, 
by the Lord’s blessing, there was left unto them a righteous 
heir, and lawful successor, Charles, &c. who was become their 
true and lawful king but upon condition of “ his good be¬ 
haviour, and strict observation of the covenant, and h^ en¬ 
tertaining no other persons about hun but such as \vere godly 
men, and faithful to that obligation.” A proclamation so 
strangely worded, that, though it called him tlieir king, mani¬ 
fested enough to him, that he w.as to be subject to their de¬ 
terminations, in all the parts of his government. Ami the 
commissioners, both laity and clergy, spoke no other lan¬ 
guage ; and saving that they bowed their bodies, and made 
low reverences, they appe.ared more like ambassadors from a 
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free state to an equal ally, than li^e subjects sent to their 
own sovereign. At the same time, though not .tfthe same 
ship, arrived likewise from Scotland the earl of Lanrick, and 
earl of Lautherdale ; the former not knowing, till be came 
into Holland, that he was duke Hamilton by the slaughter of 
his eldeir brother. But they two were so far from having 
any authority from their country, that they were fled from 
thence as proscribed jicrsohs and malefactors. The earl of 
Lautherdale, after his departure from the Hague, in that dis¬ 
content that is mentioned before, bent his course for Scotland. 
But before he came thither, he was informed, that the state 
of all things had been reversed, and the engagement declared 
unlawful, and to what penalties himself was liable, if he should 
be taken. VV^hereupon, without sulfering his ship to go into 
any [tort, he found means to send on shore to some friends, 
and so to concert all things, that, without being discovered, 
the carl of J^anrick, and some other persons, liable to danger 
if they were found, put themselves on board the same ship, 
and arrived in llollaiiij^about that time when the other mc.s- 
sengers from the stat^.and from the kirk came from Scotland, 
and when the news came of the execution of duke Hamilton. 

Whereupon the new duke kept his cliamher for some 
days, without so much .as availing on the king; who sent a 
gracious message to him to condole for the los.s of his broth¬ 
er; and all the lords, and other persons of quality about the, 
king, m.ade their visits to him with all civility. This duko 
was not inferior in ivisdom, and parts of midcrslanding, to 
the aviscst man of tliat nation, and avas very miicli esteemed 
by those avho did not like the complying and insinuating na¬ 
ture of his brother. He avas a man of great lionour, courage, 
and sincerity in his nature, and, avhich avas a rare virtue in 
the men of that time, av.as still the same man he pretended 
to be ; and liad very much to. say in Ids own defence for the 
errors he had run into; avhich he acknowledged always with 
great ingenuity, and abhorred the avliole proceedings of his 
cpuqtrymen ; and, at this time, brought a heart and affec¬ 
tion clearer and less clogged avith scruples aiid reservations 
for the king’s service, than any other of them did. 

Though■Croinavoll, at his being in Scotland, had left Ar- 
gyle in full po.sscssion of the government there, and had re- 
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duced and disbanded all lliosc who were in arms against him, 
and promised him all necessary assistance to subdue those 
who should rise up in arms against him in that kingdom, and 
thereby compelled the committee of estates to convene and 
summon the parliament to assemble, which they had autho¬ 
rity to do; and so he had suppressed the party of Ilfimilton, 
driven the earl of Lanrick to hide himself in some obscure 
place, and condemned the engagement as unlawful and sin¬ 
ful, and Ml the persons who advanced and promoted it, as 
deserters of the covenant, and so to stand excommunicated, 
and not to be capable of serving in parliament, or in the 
council of estate ; so that ho was sure to find no opposition 
in whatsoever he proposed; yet, after the ])arlianient had 
served him so for, when they hoard that the parliament in 
England was broken, and their freedom and privileges were 
taken from them by the insolence and power of tlic army, 

(which they perfectly hated ;ind detested, and all those sects 
and libertinism tlioy heard w’crc introduced in religion con¬ 
trary to their covenant, which Cromwell himself had prom¬ 
ised should he strictly observed,) tneji begun to examine, 
what the obligations were which were inciimbent upon them 
even by the covenant itself. The delivery of tbo king’s 
person into the hands of tlie parliament at Newcastle liad 
been, in the instant it was done, the most unpopular and 
ungracious act to the whole nation of Scotland,’ that it had 
been ever guilty of, and to the army they had then on foot, 
which took itself to be decjily wounded by the infamy of it, 
and was therefore quickly disbanded by the wisdom of Ar- 
gylc : and the general indignation against that action was 
the principal incitement to that general engagement with 
duke Hamilton, that the honour of the nation might in some 
degree be repaired, or redeemed. It was a gross oversight in 
the Hamiltonian party, and discerned then to he so by the 
carl of Lanrick, that, upon that popular advantage, in which 
he would have found an universal concurrence, Argyle liiin- 

' It is ccrt.iin, that neitlier the Scots nor tlie English nation were 
answerable for tlic infamy, tho one of selling, and tiie otiicr of tnur- ^ 
dcring their king. Yet the presbylerian faction, the majority in botli 
nations, had drove him to those extremities, wliicli forced him into tho 
hands of his destroyers.—W. 
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self and all liis faction had not been sacriliced to the redemp¬ 
tion of the honour of their country. Hut that duke’s politics 
did not lie that way ; and, so he might return to his old post 
of favour in England, of which lie made little doubt, he was 
not willing to give a new beginning to those bloody enter¬ 
prises in Scotland, which, he knew' well, used not to be 
shoit-lived iy that climate after once bcgtni, hut had always 
fresh sacrifices of blood to perpetuate the memory of them. 

They had no sooner heard of the erection of a liigh court 
of justice, and of a purpose of trying the king for his life, 
than, notwithstanding all the artifices Argyle could use, they 
W’ere all in a (lame. As well the assembly of the kirk, as 
the parliament, renewed the sense they alwBys had of re¬ 
proach in the delivery of his person, of which the present 
danger he was in was the consequence. And the inaiapiis 
of Argyle had had too deep a share in that wickedness, to 
endure the shock of a new dispute, and inquisition upon that 
subject; and therefore gave not the least opposition to their 
passion ; but seemed equally concerned in the honour of the 
nation, to jirosecute an high e.\j)o.5tulation with iho.se of 
England, for the breach of faith, and the promise.s, which 
had been made for the safety and preservation of the king’.s 
pel son, at the time he was delivered up; and therefore pro¬ 
posed “that coniniLssloneis should he iorlhwith sent to the 
parliament at London, to require the pciliuniance of what 
they had propo.sed,'and to enter their dis.sent and protc.sta- 
tion against all their proceedings against their king, in the 
name of the kingdom of Scotland.” And the earl of Lo¬ 
thian, and two others, who were known to ho mo.st zealous 
for the covenant, and mo.st enraged and inccii.sed against llin 
proceedings of llie army, were made choice of, and present¬ 
ly sent away, that they might make all possible haste to 
Westminster, and were, immediately upon their arrival, to 
demand permission to wait upon the king, whetover he 
should be, and to receive from him such further direction,s, 
as he should judge necessary for his service. 

tIius far Argyle could not ojiposc ; and therefore was as 
'zealous as any man to advance it; knowing that the particu¬ 
lar instructions must be prepared by a less number of men, 
and not subjected to the examination and perusal of so many. 
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And in those, he was sure to prevent any inconvenient 
powers to be granted to the commissioners, with whom he 
had credit enough, having made the earl of Lothian secre¬ 
tary of state, in the place of the earl of Lanrick, and the 
other two being (however solicitous for the due observation 
of the covenant, as he himself likewise pretended' to be) 
known to be most averse from the Hamiltonian party. Their 
private instructions wore, “ that they should not, in their 
enlargements and aggravations upon the subject of their mes¬ 
sage, seem to take notiee, or to imply, that any violence had 
been used against the parliament, or any member of it: that 
they should be so short in their amplifications, that they gave 
no occasion of <ilTenee: that nothing should pi'occcd from 
them justifying the king’s proceedings, nor in approbation of 
the late engagement, or which might import a breach, or 
give, or be ground of a new war : they should urge, that" 
the parliament would delay to meddle witli tlie king’s per¬ 
son, according to their several promises and declarations at 
Newcastle and at Holniby : that if they should proceed to 
sentence against the king, then they were to enter their dis¬ 
sent and protest, that this kingdom may be free from the 
miseries which will inevitably follow, without olicring in 
their reasons, that princes are exempted from trial and jus¬ 
tice ; that none in the parliament of Scotland hath or had 
any hand in the proceedings against the king, or members of 
parliament in England. If they proceed', then to shew the 
calamities that will follow, and how grievous it must be to 
the kingdom of Scotland, considering his being delivered up 
at Newcastle: that if the papers which were entitled, 7’he 
agreement of the pcopie, ap|K!ared to be countenanced, and 
should import any thing concerning the |)roccssing of the 
prince, or changing the fundanieutal government of the king¬ 
dom, they should enter ibeir dissent: that they should alter 
those their instructions, and manage their trust therein, ac¬ 
cording to the advice they should receive from their friends 
there : that they should prosecute their instructions concern¬ 
ing the covenant, and against any toleration : that they should 
shew, that the king’s last concessions wore unsatisfactory to' 
those propositions which they had made in point of religion.” 

These were their private instructions; and who those 
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friends at London were, by whose advice tlicy were to alter 
their instructions, or manage tlicir trust therein, can be un¬ 
derstood of no other men but Cromwell, and young sir Harry 
Vane; with whom Argyle held close correspondence. The 
commissioners observed their instructions very faitlifuliy, and, 
after the king had been twice brought before the high court 
of justice, they gave in their very calm protestation ; in 
which they put them in mind, “ that they had, near three 
weeks before, represented to them what endeavours had 
been used for taking away the king’s life, and for the change 
of the fundamental government of the kingdom, and intro¬ 
ducing a sinful and ungodly toleration in matters of religion-; 
and that therein they had expressed their thoughts, and fears 
of the dangerous consequences, that might follow thereupon ; 
and that they had further earnestly pressed, that there might 
be no further proceeding against his majesty’s person, which 
would certainly continue the great distractions ol the king¬ 
dom, and involve them in many evils, troubles, ami contu¬ 
sions ; but that, by the free coun.sels of both hou.ses of jjar- 
liaraent of England, and with the advice, and consent ol the 
parliament of Scotland, such course might be taken in rela¬ 
tion to the king, as might be for the good and happiness of 
both kingdoms ; both having an unquostiojiaifle and nndenia- 
ble right in his person, as king ol both ; which duly con¬ 
sidered, they had rea.son to hope, that it wonld have given 
a stop to all further proceedings again.'-.t iiis majesty’s person. 
But now understanding that alter the im|)ji.soimicnt and ex¬ 
clusion of divers members of tlie house ot commons, and 
without and against the consent of the house ot peers, by a 
single act of their own, and theirs alone, power was given to 
certain persons of their own members, ol the army, and some 
others, to proceed against his majesty’s person, in order 
whoreunto he had been brought before that extraurdinaty ( 
new court; they did therefore in the. name ol (ho parliament 
of Scotland, for their vindication from false a,spersii)ns and 
calumnies, declare, that though they were not sati.'-fied with 
"his majesty’s late conccs.sion.s, in the treaty at Newport in 
The Isle of VViglit, especially in the matters ol religion, and 
were resolved not to crave hi.s restoration to his government, 
before satisfaction should be given by him to that kingdom ; 
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yet they did all unanimously with one voice, not one mem¬ 
ber excepted, disclaim the least knowledge of, or accession 
to, the late proceedings of the army here against the king ; 
and did^ sincerely profess that it would be a great grief to 
their hearts, and lie heavy upon their spirits, if they should 
see the trusting his majesty’s person to the two houses of 
the parliament of England to be made use of to his ruin, 
contrary to the declared intentions of the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, and solemn professions of the kingdom of England : 
and to the end that .it might be manifest to the world, how 
much they did abominate and detest so horrid a design against 
his majesty’s person, they did, in the name of the parliament 
and kingdom of Scotland, declare their dissent from the said 
])roccedings, and the taking away of iiis majesty’s life; pio- 
Icsting, that as they were altogether free from the same, so 
they might be free from all the miseries, evil confusions, aiid- 
calamitics, that might follow thereupon to the distracted 
kingdoms.” 

Whoever considers the wariness in the wording and tim¬ 
ing this protestation, the host end whereof could be no other 
than the kcn))in.g the king always in prison, and so govern¬ 
ing without him in both kingdoms, (which was thought to 
have been the purpose and agreement of (.'romwoll and Ar- 
gylc when they |)nrted,) must conolude that both the com¬ 
missioners, and they who sent them, laboured and consider¬ 
ed more, what they were to say in the future, than wliat 
they were to do to prevent the presonl mischief they se,cmed 
to approlicnd. And tlio parliament host knew their temper, 
when they deferred taking notim; of their protestation, till 
after they hail e.xcentcd their execrable villaiiy; and then 
they sent them an answer that might suit witli all their pa¬ 
lates. 'I'licy said, “they had heretofore told them, what 
power this nation had in the fundamentafs of government; 
that if Scotland had not the .same |)ower ami liberty, as they 
went not about to confmc them, so they would not be limited 
by them, hut leaving them to art iu theirs as they should .see 
cause, they resolved to maintain their own liberties as (lod 
should enable them. And as they were very far from im-' 
posing upon them, so they should not willingly suli'er impo¬ 
sitions from them, whilst God gave them strength or lives to 
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oi)poso Ibein.” Tlicy said, “ llie answer liicy made to their 
first and second letter was, that alier a long and serious de- 
liheraliun of their own intrinsieal |)owcr, and trust, (derived 
to them by the providence of (tod, through the delegation of 
the people,) and upon the like considerations of what them¬ 
selves aijd the whole nation had suffeicd from the inisgo- 
vernmen’t and tyranny of that king, both in peace, and by the 
wars, and considering, how fruitless and fidl of danger and 
prejudice the many addresses to him for peace had been, 
and being conscious how piuch they had provoked and tempt¬ 
ed God, By the neglect of the impartial execution of justice, 
in relation to the innocent blood spilt and mischief done in 
the late wars, they had proceeded in such a course of justice 
against that man of blood, as they doubted not the just God 
(who is no respecter of persons) did approve and would 
countenaiico with liis blessings upon the nation ; and though 
perhaps tlicy might me<d with many difficulties before their 
liberties and peace were settled, yet they hoped they should 
be preserved from confusion, by the good-will of liiin who 
dwelt in the busli, which burned, and was not consumed; 
and that the course they had ^aken wilh tlie kUn king, and 
meant to follow towards others the capital enemies of tiicir 
jieace, was, they hoped, that which would be for the gooil 
and happiness of both nations; of whitli if lliat of Scotland 
would thitik to make use, and vindicate their owii liberty and 
freedom, (wliicli lay before them, if tliey gave tliem not 
away,) they would ho ready to give them all nciglibourly 
and friendly assistance in the establishing thereof; and de¬ 
sired them to take it into their most seiious eunsidcration, 
before they espoused that ((uaiTcl, whieli coidd Itriiig them 
no other advantage than the entailing u)ion them, and their 
posterities, a lasting war, with all the niiseiies which attend¬ 
ed it, and slavery under a tyrant and his issue.” 

It cannot be denied, hut that Scotland had by this a fair 
invitation to have made liiemselvos a |)Oor re|)id)lic, under 
the shelter and protection of tlie other, that was already he- 
tomo' ttrrible. Hut the rommis.doners, who well knew how 
unsuitable such a eliangc would he to the conslitiilion of their 
government, and that they might he welcome to Iheir own 
country, whither they were now to repair, made a reply to 
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this answer with more courage than they had yet expressed ; 
for which, notwithstanding their qualification, tliey were im¬ 
prisoned by the parliament.; and, upon new instance from 
Scotland, set at liberty afterwards. • 

Matters being reduced to this state, the marquis of Argylc 
could not hinder the new king’s being acknowledgcd.and pro¬ 
claimed king, nor from being invited home ; which since ho 
could not obstruct, it would be his masterpiece to clog the 
proclamation itself with such conditions as might terrify the 
new king from accepting the invitation; and therefore he 
caused this clause to be inserted in the body of •tl*e procla¬ 
mation itself, “ because his majesty is hound, by the law of 
God and the fundamental laws of this kingdom, to rule in 
righteousness and equity to the honour of God, and the good 
of religion, and the wealth of the people ; it is hereby de¬ 
clared, that before he be admitted to the exercise of his roy¬ 
al power, he shall give satisfaction to this kingdom in those 
things which concern the security of religion, the unity be¬ 
twixt the kingdoms, and the good and peace of this kingdom, 
according to the national covenant and solemn league and 
covenant ; for which end, th*y were resolved, with all pos¬ 
sible expedition, to make their humble and earnest address 
to his majesty.” 

This was tliG proclamation that sir Joseph Douglass brought 
to the Hague, and the .subject upon which the commissioners 
were to invite his majosty to go for Scotland, wliosc instruc¬ 
tions were very suitable to the proclamation : and at the 
same time when tlic coininissioncrs came from thence, Mid¬ 
dleton, and some other oHicors, who had been in their ia.st 
army, hearing that tlic piincc was proclaimed king, thought 
it was seasonable to put themselves into a posture to serve 
him upon his arrival; and so assembled .some of those troops 
which had formerly served under them in the north of Scot¬ 
land ; whereupon David Lesley was appointed forthwith, 
with a party of horse and foot, ag.ainst those royali.sts, wliom 
they knew to be real asserters of his cause, without any 
other interest or design, than of their pci forming their du¬ 
ties, as loyal subjects ought to do : and the kirk at the same- 
time declared,.** that, before the king should be received, al¬ 
beit they had declared his right by succession, he should first 
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sign the covenant, submit to the kirk’s censure, renounce 
the sins of Iiis father’s house, and the iniquity of',his,:iBO(hef,” 
^vith other things of the like nature. All whi!^;1n|prjhation 
arrived at the same time with the eommissioners, tj^t they 
who were about the king might not be too much'^xalted 
with Ihelr master’s being declared king o.t.,^one of l^is tiirae 
kingdoms. And it was very manifest, Sy all that passed 
then and afterward^, that the marquis of Argyle m^iilt oip^ 
to satisfy the people, in declaring that they had a ki^, vWtli- 
out whiyh they could not be satisfied, but that such conditio'^ 
should be put upon him, as ho knew bo would hot sutimit 
to ; and so he should be able, with the concurrence' pf^,the 
kirk, to govern the kingdom, till, by Cromwell’s assi^wnce 
and advice, he might reverse that little approach he had made 
towards monarchy by proclaiming a king. 

It was a groat mi.sfortune to the king, and which always 
attends courts which labour under great wants and necessi¬ 
ties, that, whilst the greatest union imaginable amongst the 
few friends ho had was necessary, and of too little power to 
buoy him up from the distresses which overwhelmed him, 
there was yet so great a faction and animosity amongst them, 
that destroyed any the most probable design tiiat could offer 
itself; as it now fell out with rcferciiec to Scotland, which, 
if united, might yet be able to give iTpufalion at least, if not 
a vigorous assistance to the king’s interest. 

'Ehc marquis of Mountro.se, who hath been mentioned be¬ 
fore, had been obliged by the late king to lay down his arms; 
and after he had performed such wonderful actions in Scot¬ 
land, and left that kingdom upon his majesty’s first coming 
into the Scottish army to Newcastle, had first arrived in 
Erance, and had not such a reception from the queen of Eng¬ 
land, and those who were in credit with her, as ho thought 
the notable services he had performed for the king had me¬ 
rited. The truth is, he was .somewhat elated with the gteat 
actions he had done ; which, upon his first coming to Paris, 
dje cc.used to be published in a full relation in Latin, dedl- 
c-'ted to the prince of Wales; in which, as his own person, 
courage, and conduct was well e.xlolled, so Ihe reputation of 
all the rest of that nation (upon whose alfectibns the queen 
at that time depended) was c.xcecdingly undervalued and 
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8U||ires8ed; which obliged (he queen and the prince to look 
less grahiouslyupon him ; which he could not bear without 
expressingd^ch disturbance at it. He was then a man of 
tclal} Jiad ffldny servants, and more officers', who had serv¬ 
ed under him, and came away with him, all whom he ex¬ 
pected ■►the qtiee^-., should enable him to maintain with some 
lustl?e,„% 'a libeiral assignation of monies. On the other 
hi?5id, t®d queen was in straits enough, ajjd never openhand- 
^;an^,‘'nsed to pay the best services with receiving them 
grSciq^iy, and looking kindly upon those who did them. 
And her .graces w'ere still more towards those who wmre like 
to dn.isi&r.vices, than to those who had done them.'' So that, 
aftw* long attendance, and some overtures made by him to 
cardinal Mazarine, to raise an army for the service of that 
king, which he did not think were received with that regard 
his great name deserved, the marquis left Franco, and made 
a journey into Germany to the emperor’s court, desiring to 
see armies, till he could come to command them; and was 
returned to Brussels, about the time that the prince came 
back into Holland with the fleet; and lay there very private¬ 
ly, and as mcognito, for some tinje, till he hoard of the mur¬ 
der of the late king. Then hte**scnt a servant over to the 
king with the tender of his service, and to know, “ if hi,s 
majesty thought his attendance upon him might bring any 
prejudice to bis majesty ; and if so, that he would send over 
the chancellor of the c.xchcqnor to Sevonbergb, a town in 
Flanders, where he was at present to expect him, and had 
matters to coramnnicato to him of much importance to his 
majesty’s service.” Whether he did this out pf modesty, 
and that he might first know his majosly’s pleasure, or out 
of some vanity that was prcdomin.ant in liim, that he might 
seem to come to the king, after the coldness he had met at 
Pftris, by a kind of treaty, tlie king c(>miiiaiulcd the chancel¬ 
lor presently to go to liim ; and, “ if he could, without ex- 

' Card, do Ketz, wlio at this time saw Sloiitro.so in Paris, w’a.s .so 
struck wijii hi.s port and appearance, tiiat, in ids MtMtmir.-, iie sny.s'tlu, 
mai'tptis put itim in ndtni of tlaesc ani-ieiit iniroes, tii.atwo met wid-. 
oniy in the reiaiioiis ol’ lUiitareii.—W. 

* In tiiis eiie was hut iike aii oliier princes: so tiiut amongst her 
many iil qnaiitics, tins ongiit to go for noiiiing.---\V. 
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asperating him,” (which be had no mind to do,) wished, 
“ he might be persuaded rather for some time to suspend his 
coming to the Hague, than presently to appear there 
which was an injunction very disagreeable to the chahCcUpr; 
who in his judgment believed his majesty should bid'him yery 
welcome, and prefer him before any olher,of that nation -in 
his esteem.' 

The sudden violent frost, which shut up all the rivers in 
less than four and twenty hours, kept them at thl|^'tiine 
from mneting; but, withiii a short time after, and upon 
another message from him, they met at a village three or 
four miles off the Hague ; whither the marquis had trans¬ 
ported himself. The chancellor had never seen him from 
the time he had loft Oxford, when he seemed to have very 
much modesty, and deference to the opinion and judgment 
of other men. Hut he had, since that time, done so many 
signal actions, won so many battles, and in truth made so 
great a noise in the world, that there appeared no loss al¬ 
teration to be in his humour and discourse, than there had 
boon in his fortune. lie seemed rather to have desired 
that interview, that he might the better know what advice 
to give the king, .md how to m.akc a party that would be 
fast to him, than out of any doubt that his presence would 
not be acceptahlo to his majesty. 'I’hcrc was yet no news 
from Scotland since the murder of the king, and ho seemed 
to think of nothing hut that the king would presently .send 
him thither with some forces, to pr.-parc the way for him¬ 
self to follow after. They spent that inglit together in eon- 
forcncc, and the next morning the chancellor prevailed with 
him, with great difficulty, that he would stay in that place, 
which did not abound with all things desirable, or some¬ 
where else, until ho might give him notice, wliat the king’s 
sense should be of the matters discoursed between them ; 

‘ 111 ibis niiqtio’jtionably t)io chanccllDr juil.uod Tiio body of 

tliosc Scotcijnien, win) pn-tciifk-d to be di.sjio.''ed to servi', tin* ex¬ 
pected liHirJi for the little they wfire res«)lv<‘il to do. 'rii<;y ivero self- 
itilcrcsted ami bi^oteib Montiose, inll,lined wiili tlio love ol‘ ^^Iory, 
had noiliin^f to a.-k ibr Inni’^oir, itr flie pulilie, but tbn km'''s coinite- 
nance to restore Ins iiK-.-ier tti Id-: just liiose wiio har- 

Ured, ami h.itm,' v.l.u wiiJj h ; --W. 
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insisting principally, “ that, if his going into Scotland should 
be thought presently to be necessary, it would then be as 
necessary, that he should not be taken notice of publicly to 
have been with the kingwith which reason he seemed 
satined) and promised “ not to come to the Hague, till he 
should 'first receive advice from the chancellor.” Bstt when 
he heard of the ^Commissioners being come from Scotland, 
an4 of thO other lords’ arrival there, he would no longer 
dsifelF'his journey thither, but came to the Hague well at¬ 
tended by servants and officers, and presented himself to the 
; who received him with a very good countenafUfe. 

Tlhfre were at this time in the Hague the commissioners 
whdf't^e from the council and the kirk to invite the king 
into' Scotland,ifir rather to let him know upon what terms he 
might come thither, duke Hamilton, the earl of Lautherdale, 
and others of the nobility of that faction, who were now as 
odious, and as much persecuted by that party, which then 
governed Scotland, and which in that manner invited the 
king, as any men were who had served the king from the 
beginning. Tiierc was also the marquis of Mountrose, with 
more of the nobility, as the earls^ Seaford, and Kinoul, and 
others, who adhered to MountiwK, and believed his clear 
spirit to bo most like to advance the king’s service. Of 
these three parties, it might reasonably have been hoped 
that the two last, being equally persecuted by the power 
that governed, should have been easily united to have sup¬ 
pressed the other. Hut it was a business too hard for the 
king to bring to pass; and hg could as easily have persuad¬ 
ed the parliament to reject Cromwell, as the lords of the 
engagement, and those who had joined with duke Hamilton, 
to be reconciled to iMountrosc ; so that when the king hoped 
to have drawn all the Scottish nobility together, to have 
consulted wiiat answer he should give to the messages he 
had received from the council and the kirk, with which they 
themselves were enough olTcnded, those lords of the en¬ 
gagement did not only refuse to meet with the lord Maun- 
trose, but, as soon as he came into the room where they 
were, though his majesty himself was present, they imme-* 
diately withdrew, ami left the room ; and had the confidence 
to desire the king, “that the marquis of .Mountrose” (whom 
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they called James Graham) “ might be forbidden' to como 
into his majesty’s presence, or court, because he stood ex¬ 
communicated by the kirk of Scotland, and degraded and 
forfeited by the Judicatory of that kingdom.” This p'rc^o- 
sition and demand they made confidently in writing uflder 
their hahds, and abounded so much in this sense, that a 
learned and wortliy Scottish divine. Dr. Wishart, who was 
then ch.iplain to a Scottish regiment in the service.,,of t|e 
States, being appointed to preach before the king on tfio 
Sunday,;,following, they formally besought the king,“thatbe 
would not suffer him to preach before him, nor to come into 
his presence, because he stood e.xcommunicated by th^. kirk 
of Scotland, for having refused to take tlje covenant;” 
tliough it was known, that the true cause of life displeasure 
they had against that divine was, that they knew he was 
the autlior of the excellent relation of the lord Mountrose’s 
action,s in Scotland. This carriage and behaviour of those 
lords appeared ridiculous to all sober men, that any men 
should have the presumption to accuse those who had served 
the king with that fidelity, and were only branded by those 
rebellious judicatories foigBklving performed their duties of 
allegiance, and to demand that the king himself should con¬ 
demn them for having served his father : which made those 
of his majesty’s council full of indignation at their insolence, 
and his majesty himself declared his being offended, by using 
the marquis of Mountrose w ith the more eoimtenance, and 
hearing the doctor preach with^the more attention. Hut 
from this very absurd bchavio#, besides his majesty’s desire 
being frustrated, of receiving the joint advice of the nobility 
of that kingdom in an affair that so much concerned himself 
and them; and bcMdes the displeasure, and di,stance, that it 
caused between them and the king’s council, (who thought 
the Scottish lords might as reasonably move the king, that 
they might bo removed, who lay under the same brand and 
reproaches in England for adhering to the crown, as the 
othel did in Scotland,) the king bad reason to be troubled 
’.hfi another appiehcnsion, which was, that the marquis of 
Mountrose (who could not be ignorant of any thing which 
the other persons said or did) would, out of just indignation, 
take revenge upon those persons whom he contemned too 
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much; and 8o that the peace of the country, where his 
majesty was but a guest, would be violated by his subjects, 
as it were in his-own sight; which would make his absence 
from thence the more desired. 

He, to whom this unreasonable animosity \vas most imput¬ 
ed, and wlmndee^ was the great fomenter and prosdeufor of 
it, was the earl of Ijautherdale ; whose fiery spirit was not 
capable of any moderation. The chancellor conferring one 
da^xvith hiin upon a subject that could not put him into pas¬ 
sion, and so being in a very fair conversation, desired him 
“Ip inform him, what foul offence the marquis of Mduntrose 
had ever committed, that should hinder those to make a con¬ 
junction with him, who, in respect of the rebels, were in as 
desperate a cdl^ition as himself, and who could not more de¬ 
sire the king’s restitution than he did.” The carl told him 
calmly enough, “ that he could not imagine or conceive the 
barbarities and inhumanities Mountrosc was guilty of, in the 
time he made a war in Scotland ; that ho never gave quar¬ 
ter to any man, but pursued all the advantages he ever got, 
with the utmost outrage and cruelty: that he had in one bat¬ 
tle killed fifteen hundred of one Jjjpily, of the Campbels, of 
the blood and name of Argylc, anutbat be bad utterly rooted 
out several names and ontiie noble families.” The other told 
him, “ that it was tlie nature and condition of that war, that 
quarter was given on neither side ; that tliose prisoners which 
were taken by the Scots, as once they did take some persons 
of honour of his party, were afterwards in cold blood hanged 
reproaclifully, wbicb wa-s worse than if they had been 
killed in the field and asked him, “ if JMountrose had ever 
caused any man to die in cold blood, or after the battle was 
ended; since what was done in it Jlagrante, was more to be 
imputed to the fierceness of his soldiers, than to his want of 
humanity.” Tim earl confessed, “ that he did not know he 
was guilty of any thing but what was done in the field;” but 
concluded with more passion, “that his behaviour there was 
so savage, that Scotland would never forgive him.” Arrd in 
other company, where the same subject was debated,he ,swc;:e 
with groat jiassion, “ that though he wished nothing more in 
this world than to sec the king restored, he bad much rather 
that be should never be restored, than that James Graham 
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should be permitted to eome into the courtof which decla¬ 
ration of his the king was informed by William Legg and sir 
William Armorer, who were both present at the Hague, and 
in the company, wlien he said it. 

'J'hcrc was at that time in tlic Hague the lord Newburgh, 
who, after the murder of the late king, was compelled, toge¬ 
ther with his wife, the lady Aubigney, to fly out of England, 
Cromwell every day making discoveries of correspondences 
\vhich had boon between llic king and tliem. And thereu|^n 
they made an escape from lliciicc, and came to the Hague. 
The lady had, in the life of licr former husband the lord Aii- 
higney, and during tlie time of her widowhood, held much 
fricndsliip witli the ciiancellor, and was very willing U.ahould 
continue with her new husband, whom he,^d not seen be¬ 
fore ; ho having boon too young to have hw a part in the 
former war, liad been tlicn sent, by his majesty’s direction, 
to be hi ed in France; from wliencc ho returned not till his 
majesty was in the liands of the Scottisli army; and from that 
time lie performed ali the otriccs of fidelity and duty to the 
king, tliat a gciicrou.s and wortliy person could find any op¬ 
portunity for; with whf^ his majesty was aliuiulantly satis¬ 
fied and pleased ; and h^wW' trans[iorlcd Iiimself and his wife 
into Jlolland, tliat he might leave her there, ami himself at¬ 
tend the king in any e.xpcdition. 

Tliis lady w as a woman of a very great wit, and most trust¬ 
ed and conversant in tiiosc inlrigiic.s, wliicli at that lime could 
bo best managc'd and carried on'by iadic.s, wlio with less jea¬ 
lousy could he seen in all companies : and so .she liad not been 
a stranger to tlio mo.st secret transactioms witli the Scots, and 
had much conversation witli the lord J.anrick, during the time 
tlie king was at Hampton Court, and wliilst he stayed after¬ 
wards in Loiulun, wlien tlie king was imprisoned in the Isle 
of Wight; and being now holli in the liaguej they had 
much conversation togcliicr. She liad likewise had long ac- 
(piaintancc and friendsliip with one of tlie council,' wlio, sho 
knew, had been as much trusted a.s any iiy tlie fatlior, and 
was believed to liavc credit witli llie prc.scnl king. She la¬ 
mented those divisions amongst tlie Scol.s, wliicli every body 


’ Tiic noljle liinijcli'.—W. 
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spoke of, and every body knew the disorder they produced in 
the king’s councils; and said, “ she desired nothing more, than 
that there were a good understanding between duke Hamilton 
and the chancejl^v'^ whieh,” she said, “ she was sure would 
easily be, ff they tjvo had but once a frank conference toge¬ 
ther,’^ w^o indeed had an esteem for th,e duke, 

seejaed very desirous of it; and she thereupon told him, that 
“ tjis duke.Jiad expressed to her, that he would be willing to 
epli^ictf occasion an^t was so concerted, that within 
a d^ or ttvo they met as chance at her lodgings. And 
s^^fo^exterpu^ydptrpduced them to a civility towards each 
other, and to express their inclinations to a mutual freedom, 
that after an hour’s general conversation there, to which she 
left them, and jKnt herself abroad, they parted with fair pro¬ 
fessions of futfl good will; and the other promised to visit 
the duke the next morning early, that they might have the 
more time without being interrupted ; and he was with him 
accordingly, and found him in his bed. They continued to¬ 
gether near two hours, the duke having commanded his ser¬ 
vant to tell any who came to visit him, that ho was asleep. 
The other spoke of “ the proclamation, and the manner of in¬ 
viting the king into Scotland, an^^. the strange spirit that 
possessed those who governed there, and persuaded them to 
imagine it possible, that the king could ever be persuaded 
with to take the covenant, or that it could bo of advantage to 
him to do so; since it could not but much alienate the affec- 
tipns of all that party in Kngland that had served his father, 
upon whom ho ought chiefly to depend for his restoration to 
the government of that kingdom.” Then he spoke of “ the 
differences and jealousies which were between those of that 
nation who had an equal desire to serve the king, and seem¬ 
ed to be equally jiiosoeutcd by the party that now prevailed, 
which had excluded both and wished “ that some expedient 
might be found out to unite all those ; and particularly that his 
grace and the marquis of Wountrose might be reconciled; to¬ 
wards which,” he said, “ he was sure that the marquis had 
great inclination, and liad always esteemed him a man of ho¬ 
nour ; whicli appeared by the book which was published, where''' 
he was always worthily mentioned, though he had not dealt so 
well with many others.” 
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When the duke had heard him with very mil attention, 
he told him as to the first part, “ concerning’%^,‘proclama¬ 
tion, and the manner of inviting the king to come to them, 
he was not to make any other judgment by it, than only of 
the person of the marquis of Argyle ; who, with the'a^st- 
ance of. some few ministers, and others bis criljitures, did at 
present govern ; that Argyle well knew there was an abso¬ 
lute necessity, in respect of the whole people, to proolaim 
the king after the murder of his fcer; and-thetefore he cQtild 
find no other way to keep him from coming thither, hij,t ^y 
cloggirtg the proclamation and message with those utiwoaf^y 
expressions, which might deter him from putting himself into 
their hands ; which Argyle did not wish he should do, be¬ 
cause in his absence he was sure he shoul(^^vern all, being 
well agreed with Cromwell how the government should bo 
carried; and so the king might be ktept out, Cromwell would 
support him against all other parlies; hut that they both knew 
w’ell enough, that, if his majesty were once there, the whole 
nation would stick to him and obey him.” He confessed, 
“ that there was generally so great a superstition for the co¬ 
venant, that whosoever ifepuld speak against it for the pre¬ 
sent, would lose all cred^phough he did acknowledge it had 
done much mischief, and would do more whilst it should be 
insisted upon ; but,” he said, “that must be a work of time, 
and an effect of the king’s government : which would find it 
necessary, in many other respects, to lesson the power of 
the ministers; which being lessened, the reverence of tl^ 
covenant would quickly fall too ; and till then, he, and all 
men, must have patience. For the segond,” he said, “ ho 
wished heartily that there could be a union of all parties 
which desired the king’s restoration, and that the animosity 
against the marquis of Mountrose might be extinguished. For 
his own part, that he had only one quarrel against him, which 
was that, by his unjust calumnies and prosecution, he had 
driven him into rebellion ; which nothing else could have 
done. And for that he always asked God forgiveness from 
his heart, and desired nothing more than to repair his fault 
by losing his life for the king; and would, with all his heart, 
join to-morrow with the marquis of Mountrose, in carrying 
on the king’s service, though he did believe, in that conjunc- 
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ture, the ani|Diosity against the marquis was so great, that, if 
he should declare such an inclination, all his own friends 
would fall from him, and abhor him.” lie said, “ his own 
condition was very hard ; for that having been always bred 
up in the church of England, for which he had a great re¬ 
verence, he was forced to comply with the covenant; which 
he perfectly detested, and looked upon it as the ruin' of his 
nation; and would be as glad as any man of a good opportu¬ 
nity to declare against it. iBiit,” said ho, “ 1 dare not say 
this; and if I did, I should*vc no pow'cr or credit to serve 
the king. There is,” said he, “ a very worthy gentleman, 
who lodges in this house, the earl of Lautlicrdale, my friend 
and my kinsman; who, upon my conscience, loves me hearti¬ 
ly ; and yet I dare say nothing of this to him, either against 
the covenant,' Vr for the marquis of Mountrose : and, if I 
should, I believe he would rather choose to kill me, than to 
join with me : so much he is transported with prejudice in 
both these particulars, and so incapable to hear reason upon 
either of those arguments, though, in all other things, few 
men have a better understanding, or can discourse more rea¬ 
sonably.” 

Whilst they continued in all possible freedom in this con¬ 
ference, the carl of Lautherdale, wire it seems was informed 
of the other’s'being there, came in his nightgown into the 
chamber, and so broke off the discourse. The other, after 
sitting some time in general conversation, departed. And 

t fe continued after wards all civility between the duke and 
1 . But as himself told the lady Aubigney, who shortly 
after died there, “ h.e could not, without giving jealousy to 
his friend Lautherdale, wliich he had uo mind to do, spend 
so much time with the other in private as he could have 
been willing to have done :” and the death of that lady les¬ 
sened the opportunities. / 

In this unsteady and irresolute condition of the king’s 
council, it was very manifest, that, Itow long soever his ma- 

' Yot this earl Lauderdale wos ofterwards the greatest persecutor 
of the covenant and covenanters tliat ever was; and being at the saitb^- 
time the most corrupt tool of arbitrary power, it shews that conscience 
had never any thing to do with his lordship’s determinations.—W. 
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•jesiy should defer the resolution to what placate would re¬ 
move, he should not ho able to stay long in the place where 
he was. The States, especially those of Holland, let fall 
somewhat every day in their councils and consultations, “ that 
the king’s residing in the Hague would be very inconvenient 
to therfiand it was the great interest of the prince of 
Orange, not without much dexterity, that kept the States 
from sending a message directive his majesty, to desire him, 
“ that he would depart from th^p(untry,a8 soon as he could.” 
And there happened an accident at this time, which made the 
resolution necessary, and would inevitably have draw'n on that 
message, which had yet been kept back. 

It w'as touched before, that there was a purpose at London, 
to send over an envoy from thence into Holl^ti, to prepare the 
way fora further good intelligence and negociafion, which might 
end in a firm pe.ace, and a reciprocal alliance between the two 
republics. To that purpose one Dorislaus, a doctor in the 
civil law, was named; who, being born in Delpht in Holland, 
had been bred at Leyden, and afterwards lived long in Lon¬ 
don, having been received into Gresham college as a profes¬ 
sor in one of those chai^,.which arc endowed for public lec¬ 
tures in that society, an'if^ad been, from the beginning of the 
troubles, in the exorcise of the jud^e advocate’s offiee in tho 
carl of Essex’s army. In this conjuncture this man arrived 
at the Hague, and took his lodging in a house where stran¬ 
gers used to repair, and were accommodated till they provid¬ 
ed otherwise for their better accommodation. Whilst hd f|||s 
at supper, the same evening that he came to the town, in 
company of many others who used to eat there, half a dozen 
gentlemen entered the room with their swords drawn, and 
required those who were at th*e table “not to stir; for that 
there was no harm intended to any but the agent who came 
from the rebels in England, who had newly murdered their 
king.” And one of them, who knew Dorislaus, pulled him 
from the table, and with a dagger killed him at his feet: and 
thereupon they all put up their swords, and walked leisurely 
out of the house, leaving those who were in the room, in much 
amazement and consternation. Though all who were en¬ 
gaged in the enterprise went quietly away, and so out of the 
town, insomuch as no one of them was ever apprehended, or 
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called in question, yet they kept not their own counsel so' 
well, (believing they had done a very heroic act,) but that 
it was generally Ijqown they were all Scottish men, and 
most of them setvants or dependants upon the marquis of 
Mountrose. 

The king was exceedingly troubled and perplexe'd with 
this accident, which he could not foresee, and easily discern¬ 
ed that it would be applled^to bis prejudice ; and that the 
States could not but highlyUFent it, in many respects; that 
the man who was killed was in truth their own subject, and 
employed to them, as a public minister, by those with whom 
they had no mind to have any quarrel. Upon all which his 
majesty concluded, that his presence there would quickly ap¬ 
pear more unacceptable than ever: besides, that there had 
been the same night some quarrels and fighting in the streets 
between some servants of the king and some gentlemen of 
the town ; in which a son of one of the States was danger¬ 
ously hurt, though he recovered afterwards. 

It cannot be denied but that the States proceeded upon 
these disorders, to which they had not been accustomed, with 
great gravity, and more than ordipary respect to the king. 
They were highly offended with wfi'at was past, and sensible 
what expostula^s and clamour for justice they must expect, 
and sustain from England, and what reproaches they must 
undergo for suffering all those who had been guilty of .such 
a crime, to escape the ministers of justice; which could not 
be imputed to them, as a great scandal to their govern¬ 
ment : yet they proceeded very slowly in their inquisition, 
and with such formalities as were usual, (and which could 
bring no prejudice to the offenders ; who were either gone 
out of their dominions, or concealed themselves in other towns, 
where the same formalities were to be used, if they were 
discovered,) and without so much reflection upon the king, 
as if they believed that the guilty persons had any relation 
to his service: yet they took notice of “ the multitude of 
strangers which were in the town, and how impossible it 
would be for them to preserve the peace and good govern-'' 
ment thereof, if such resort were not restrained.” They ag¬ 
gravated exceedingly “ the indignity that had been offered to 
the state itself, in the attempt that had been made upon a 
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^lerson under their protection, and for whose s^gty the pub¬ 
lic faith was, upon the matter, engag^.dwiiti insinuation 
enough, “ that it would he fit for the king , to remove from 
thence.” Of all which his majesty receiviM advertisement, 
he thought it hotter himself to give them notiofe of bis purpQW 
to leave them, than to expect a plain injunction from them to 
do so. He found this the more nece8,eary to be done, since 
from the time that the Scotti^j^cotomissioners were come 
thijher, they had taken great to infuse into the opinions 
of that people, “ that they were sent from the kingdom of 
Scotland, that was entirely and unanimously at his majesty’s 
disposal, to invite him to repair thither, and to take posses¬ 
sion of his government there, where there was already an 
army preparing to assist him towards the rec^ry of his oth|^ 
dominions; but that there was a party of evil counsellors 
about his majesty, who dissuaded him from acdfepting that 
their invitation, except they would be content to change the 
government of their church, and to establish episcopacy there 
again.” And by these insinuations they persuaded many of 
the States to believe, that the defence of bishops, for whom 
they had no regard, was (fie sole difference between the king 
and them, which kept th^ing from going into-Scotland: so 
that the king was not without some apprekpision, that, by 
that mistake and false information, the States might give him 
advice to accept the Scots’ invitation. And therefore he sent 
to the States of Holland, “that he had a desire to say some¬ 
what to them, if they would assign him an audience the nd|||^ 
daywhich they readily did. 

The king was received in the same manner he had been 
formerly, and being conducted into the room of council, after 
a short compliment, he delivered a paper to them, which he 
desired might be read, and that he might receive their ad¬ 
vice thereupon as soon as they pleased. The memorial con¬ 
tained, in the first place, his majesty’s acknowledgment of 
the civilities he had received there, and bis desire “ that by 
them the States General” (who were not at that time as¬ 
sembled) “ might be informed of such his majesty’s sense of 
their favours; especially in the full and high detestation they 
had expressed of the impious and unparalleled murder of bis 
royal father of blessed memory, their fast and unshaken ally, 
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by which the forms and rules of all kind of government were, 
no less violated and djisalved, than that of' monarchy: that 
he came to inform t|e.m that he did intend, in a short time, 
so to dispose of ||||js person, as might with God’s blessing most 
probably advai^e his affairs; and that for the better doing 
thereof, and that bo mig^t in so imporfant an affair ^ecetye 
their particular adi^ie^ he should impart to them the true 
state tind condition of U| sj^ral dominions. That he need- 
ed not inform t|llb of th jBplorable condition of his king¬ 
dom of England where the nearts’ and affections of his loyal 
subjects were so depressed Md kept under by the power and 
cruelty of those who had miSdered their late sovereign, and 
who every day gave fresh and bloody instances of their ty- 
ifjanj, to frigbtjmen from their allegiance, that for the pre¬ 
sent no man could believe that miserable kingdom cohtd be 
fit for his majesty to trust his person in; that in Scotland, it 
is very true, that his majesty is proclaimed king, but with 
such limitations and restrictions ag^nst his exercise of his 
royal powers that in truth they had only given him the name, 
and denied him the authority : th^above five parts of six of 
the nobility and chief gentry of tfft kingdom were likewise 
excluded from their just right, and from any part in the ad¬ 
ministration o^e public affairs; so that that kingdom seem¬ 
ed not sufficienfly prepared for his majesty’s reception ; but 
that he hoped, and doubted not, that there would be in a 
short time a perfect union and right understanding.between 
^ his subjects of that his kingdom, and a due submission and 
obedience from them all to his majesty, for that he was re¬ 
solved (and had never had the least purpose to the contrary) 
to preserve and maintain the government of church and state 
in that kingdom, as it is established by the laws thereof, 
without any violation or alteration on his part: so that there 
could be no difference between him and his subjects of that 
kingdom, except they should endeavour, and press his ma¬ 
jesty to alter the laws and government of his other kingdoms; 
which as it would be very unreasonable to desire, so it is 
not in his power to do if he should consent, and join with 
his subjects of Scotland to that purpose : which made him 
confident, that, when they had thoroughly weighed and con¬ 
sidered what was good for themselves, as well as for him, 
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.they would acquiesce with enjoying ^the laws and privileges 
of that kingdom, without desiring to iijjfringe or impose ttpon 
• those of their brethren and neighbours.” And his maj^asty 
desired the States, “ that if any persons had endeayoured to 
make any impressions upon them, that he hath or e»ar Ijad 
a«y othfer intentions dr desires, with reference to his sul^'ects 
of Scotland, than wh«tvhimself now .topressod to them tO 
hdSlre, that thej^w^ld give no ^dH to thpm: ond assured 
thefti, that they sh^id always him constant to fhosS re¬ 
solutions, and especially, that nil ways and means which 
niight lead to the advancementj|nd propagation of the pro- 
testant religion should be so wartily embraced by him, that 
the world should haVe cause to believe him to be worthy of 
his title of Defender 'df the faith, which he valued as his gre*- 
esf^tribute.” y 

This being the true present condition of his two kingdoms 
of England and ScodShd, and it being necessary for his rha- 
jesty, to give life to tJiclamicted state of his affairs by his own 
personal activity and vigour, lie told them, “ there remained 
only, that he should impajfcto them the like state of his other 
kingdom of Ireland ; whidn had likewise sent to him, and de¬ 
sired him to repair thither with great inipo^nity : that the 
marquis of Ormond, his lieutenant there, mK concluded a 
peace with the Roman catholics; and that thereby bis ma¬ 
jesty was entirely possessed of three parts qf four of that his 
large and fruitful kingdom, and of the command of good 
mies, and of many good ships to be joined to his own fleet; 
and that he had reason to hope and to believe that Dublin 
itself, and the few other places, which had submitted to the 
rebellious power in England, either already wer'c, upon the 
knowledge of thdt odious parricide, returned to their allegi¬ 
ance, or would speedily be reduced; of which Ije expected 
every day to receive advertisement; which if it i should fall 
out, yet he foresaw many objections might bn mijide agairist 
his going thither, not only in regard of the difficul ty and dan¬ 
ger of his passage, but of the jealousies which \lvould arise 
upon the large concessions which were made unt o the Ro¬ 
man catholics of that kingdom ; which could not b{ r avoided.” 
And having thus given them a clear information o. f Ihe state 
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of his three kingdoms, bis majesty concluded with his desire,- 
“ that the States would give him their advice as freely, to 
which of them, he should repair; and that they would give 
him alt necessary assistance that he might prosecute their 
counsel.” 

Many men had great fear, that the king would ha;^ 
brought great prejudice to himsejf* by this communication, 
and, upon the matter, oKi^ himself to ISllcIv Hreir advice; 
which they appsehended r^ld be contrdly to his own judg- 
raent. For nothing was more commonly discoursed-among 
the Dutch, and -by many of tij^e States themselves, than “ that 
the king ought, without deSy, to throw- himself into the 
arms of Scotland, and to gratify them in atl they desired : 
t&at bishops were not worth the contending for ; and that the 
supporting them had been the ruin of his father, and wdlald 
be his, if he continued in the same obstinacy.” But the 
king knew well that they would not -ssf much concern them¬ 
selves in his broken affairs, as to ^e him advice what to 
do : and it <ras necessary for him to get a little more time, 
upon some occurrences which wo^ every day happen, be¬ 
fore he took a positive resotutio*which way to steer; for 
though, in his own opinion, Ireland was the place to which 
he was to rep^ yet he knew that, notwithstanding the peace 
that was made, there were several parties still in arms there, 
besides those who adhered to the parliament, who refused to 
st^mit to that peace. Though the general council at Kil¬ 
kenny (which had been always looked upon as the represen¬ 
tative of the confederate catholics of that kingdom, and to 
which they had always submitted) had fully consented to the 
treaty of peace with the lord lieutenant, yet Owen O’Neile, 
who had the command of all the Irish in Ulster, and who was 
looked upon as the best general they had, totally refused to 
submit to it, and positively protested against it, as not having 
pi\)vided for their interest; and that council was not sorry 
for his separation, there being little less animosity between 
those of Ulster and the other Irish, than was between them 
them both and the English ; and they knew that O’Neile 
more insisted upon recompense in lands and preferments, 
than upon any provision that concerned religion itself. Then 
the Scots in Ulster, who were very numerous, and under 
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good discipline, and well provided with annsvand ammunition, 
would, pot submit to the commands of the lord lieutenant; 
J[)Ut were resolved to follow the example of their countrymen, 
and to see the king admitted and received, as well as pro¬ 
claimed, before they would submit to his authority: which 
made tbe marquis of Ormond the less troubled at the obsti¬ 
nacy of^P^Neile, (though he had used all the means he had 
to dytffr him in,) since he presumed the Scots and he would 
mottify each other, during the time that he should spend in 
making himself strong enough to suppress them both ; for the 
Soots who would not join with the marquis were very vigor¬ 
ous in prosecuting the war against O’Neile, and the Irish of 
Ulster. These divisions, factions, and confusions in Ireland, 
made the king the more solicitous that bis council should be 
unanimous for his going thither, at least that the Scots, how 
virulent soever against each other, should all concur in their 
advice, “ that it was not yet seasonable for him to go for 
Scotlandwhich made him labour so much to bring the 
Hamiltonians, and those who followed Mountrose, whom he 
believed both to be of that opinion, to meet together, and to 
own it jointly to the king In council; but it is said before 
how impossible it was to obtain that conjunction. 

When the king found that it was not possible to bring the 
lords of the Scottish nation together to confer upon the af¬ 
fairs of that kingdom, he thought to have drawn them seve¬ 
rally, that is, those of the engagement by themselves, and the 
marquis of Mountrose with his friends by themselves, to have 
given him their advice in the presence of his council, that so, 
Upon debate thereof between them, his majesty might the more 
maturely have determined what he was to do. The marquis 
of Mountrose expressed a great willingness to give his majesty 
satisfaction this or any other way, being willing to deliver his 
opinion concerning things, or persons, before any body, and 
. in any place. But the lords of the engagement positively 
refused to deliver their opinion, but to the king himself, and 
not in the presence of his council; which, they said, “ wevld 
be to eonfess a kind of subordination of the kingdom of Seot- 
landy which was independent on the council of England ;”'and 
duke Hamilton told the counsellor, with whom he bad before 
BO freely conversed, and who expostulated with him upoh it, 
y^,V. 165 
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“ that it was the only ground of the heavy judgment in par¬ 
liament against the earl of Traquair, thatj having been the 
king’s commissioner in Scotland, he gave account to'the king 
of his transactions, and of the affairs of that kingdom, at the 
council table in England; whereof he was likewise a mem¬ 
ber; so jealous that kingdom was, and still is, of their native 
privilegesand therefore desired, “ that he might not be 
pressed to do what had been so penal to another in his own 
sight.” 

The king satisded himself with having all their opinions de¬ 
livered to himself, subscribed under all their hands, wfcich eve¬ 
ry one consented to; though most of them would have been 
glad that the king would have gone into Scotland, upon what 
condescensions soever; because they all believed his presence 
would quickly turn all, and that they should be quickly re¬ 
stored to their estates, which they cared most for; yet no¬ 
body presumed to give that advice, or seemed to think it sea¬ 
sonable. So that the king resumed the former debate of go¬ 
ing directly for Ireland, and direction was given for providing 
ships, and all other things necessary for that Voyage. There 
remained only one doubt, whether his majesty should take 
France in his w’ay, that he might see his mother, who by let¬ 
ters and messages pressed him very earnestly so to do ; or 
whether he should embark in Holland directly for Ireland ; 
which would be less loss of time, and might be done so early 
in the spring, before the parliament’s fleet should put to sea. 

They who did not wish that the queen should exercise any 
power over the king, or have too much credit with him, were 
against his going into France, as “ an occasion of spending 
more time than his aflairs would permit, and an obligation to 
make a greater expense than he had, or knew where to have, 
means to defray and they thought it an argument of mo¬ 
ment, “ that, from the time of the murder of his father, the 
king had neither received letter of condolement from France, • 
nor the least invitation to go thither.” On the Other side, 
they who wished and hoped that the queen would have such 
an influence upon the king that his council should have less 
credit with him, desired very much that bis majesty would 
make France his way. The Scots desired it very much, be¬ 
lieving they should find her majesty very propitious to their 
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counsels, and inclined to trust their undertakings; and they 
were very sure that Mountrose would never go to Paris, or 
-"have credit with the queen. 

The prince of Orange, and the princess royal his wife, had 
a great desire to gratify the queen, and that the king should 
see her fn the way ; and proposed, “ that his majesty might 
appoint a place, where the queen and he might meet, with¬ 
out going to Paris; and, after three or four days stay together, 
his majesty might hasten his journey to some convenient port, 
from whence he might embark for Ireland by a shorter pas¬ 
sage than from Holland ; and the prince of Orange would ap¬ 
point two ships of war, to attend his majesty in that French 
port, before he should get thither.” His majesty inclined 
this way, without positively resolving upon it; yet directed 
“ that his own goods of bulk, and his inferior servants, should 
be presently embarked to take the quickest passage to Ire¬ 
land and directed “ that the rest, who were to wait upon 
his person, should likewise send their goods and baggage, and 
such servants who were not absolutely necessary for their 
present service, upon the same ships for Ireland declaring, 
“ that, if he made France hfs way, he would make all possi¬ 
ble haste, and go with as light a train as he could.” Here¬ 
upon two ships were shortly after provided, and many persons 
(and great store of baggage) embarked for Ireland, and arriv¬ 
ed there in safety; but most of the persons, and all the goods, 
miscarried in their return, when they knew that the king was 
not to come thither, upon the accidents that afterwards fell out 
there. 

This re,solution being taken, the lord Gottington, who had 
a just excuse from his age, being then seventy-five years 
old, to wish to be in so.me repose, considered with himself 
how to become disentangled from the fatigue of those voyagee 
and journeys, which he saw the king wbuld be obliged to 
make. In Holland he had no mind to stay, having never 
loved that people, nor been loved by them; and the climate 
itself wa^ very pernicious to his health, by reason of the 
gout, which frequently visited him. France was as ungrate¬ 
ful to him, where he had not been kindly treated, and was 
looked upon as one who had been always addicted to Spain, 
sod no friend to the crown of France; so that be was will- 
155* 
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ing to find a good occasion to spend the remainder of his age 
where he had spent so much of his youth, in Spain, and 
where he believed that ho might he able to do the king 
more service than any other way. And there was newly 
come to the Hague an English gentleman, who had been an 
officer in the king’s army, and w'as at Madrid When the 
news came thither of the murder of the king: and he relat¬ 
ed many particulars of the passion and indignation of that 
court, upon that occasion, against the rebels; that “ the 
king, and all the court, put themselves into solemn mourn¬ 
ing;” (and he repeated some expressions which the king 
and don Lewis de Haro had made of tenderness and compas¬ 
sion for our king;) and that “the king of Spain spoke of 
sending an ambassador to his majesty.” 

These relations, and any thing of that kind, how weakly 
soever founded, were very willingly heard. And from 
hence the lord Cottington took occasion to confer with the 
chancellor of the exchequer (with whom he held a strict 
friendship, they living and keeping house together) of “ the 
ill condition the king was in, and that he ought to think, 
what prince’s kindness was like to be of most use and bene¬ 
fit to his majesty, and from whom he might hope to receive 
a sum of money ; if not as much as might serve for a mar¬ 
tial expedition, yet such an annual exhibition as might serve 
for his support: that he had already experience of France, 
and knew well the intelligence that the cardinal had at that 
very time with Cromwell; but he did verily believe, that if 
the king of Spain were dexterously treated with, and not 
more asked of him than could consist with his affairs to 
spare, a good yearly support might be procured there, and 
the expectation of it might be worth the king's sending an 
ambassador thither.” He said, “ he was more of that opinion 
since the king had taken the resolution of going for Ireland ; 
where the king of Spain’s credit might be of great benefit to 
him : that Owen O’Neile, with the old Irish of Ulster, 
were still in arms against the king; and would not submit to 
the conditions which the geperal council of the confederate 
catholics had consented to with the marquis of Ormond: that 
O’Neile had been bred in Spain, and had a regiment in 
Flanders, and so roust have an absolute dependence upon his 
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eatholic majesty, for whom all the old Irish had ever had a 
particular devotion ; and if it were only to dispose him and 
■^at people to the king’s obedience, and to accept those con¬ 
ditions which might conveniently be given to them, it were 
well worth such a journey ; and the king of Spain would 
never rdfuso to gratify the king to the utmost that could be 
desired in that particular.” The chancellor thought this 
discourse not unreasonable, and asked him, “ who would be 
fit to be sent thither not imagining that he had any 
thought of going thither himself. He answered, “ that, if 
the king would be advised by him, he should send them two 
thither, and he did believe they should do him very good 
service at which the chancellor smiled, thinking he had 
only spoke in jest, and so the discourse ended. 

The next day the lord Cottington resumed it again, and 
told him that he was not only in very good earnest in his 
former discourse, but that it was not sudden, nor without 
very serious deliberation. He said he might be thought 
principally to consider himself, that he might have the com¬ 
fort of a friend whom he loved so well; but he assured him 
that did not prevail with him, bat purely the consideration 
of the king’s service, with a due regard to the person of the 
chancellor, who he thought ought to be pleased with the 
employment. That himself was old, and not fit to be relied 
on alone, in an affair of that weight; he might probably die 
upon the way, or shortly after his coming thither, and thus 
the whole affair, how hopeful soever, must miscarry; where¬ 
as if he were with him, the business would proceed upon 
all ^events, and he would have no occasion to repent the ex¬ 
perience of such a negociation and the knowledge of such a 
court, whe# he could not spend his time more pleasantly or 
more profitably: that he would take no great pleasure in 
France, nor find much grace with the queen; and if the 
■ king delayed his journey for Ireland so long as he was like 
to do, if he would be advised by his mother, they might 
make their journey into Spain, and with so good success, 
that the chancellor might embark in a convenient port from 
Spain, and arrive in Ireland as soon as the king, with those 
advantages of arras, ammunition, and other supplies, as vv’ould 
make him very welcome. These conferences continued for 
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some days between themselves, when they were alone, and 
when they came tired from other consultations. The chan¬ 
cellor was weary of the company he; was in, and the busi^ 
ness, which, having no prospect but towards despair, was 
yet rendered more grievous by the continual contentions and 
animosities between persons. He knew he was not in the 
queen’s favour at all,’ and should find no respect in that 
court. However, he was very scrupulous, that the king 
might not suspect that he was weary of his attendance, or 
that any body else might believe that he withdrew himself 
from waiting longer upon so desperate a fortune. In the 
end, he told the lord Cottington, “ that he would only be 
passive in the point, and refer it entirely to him, if he 
thought fit to dispose the king to like it, by all the argu¬ 
ments he could use; and if the king approved it so much as 
to take notice of it to the chancellor, and commend it as a 
thing he thought for his service, he would submit to his 
command, and very cheerfully accompany him through the 
employmentwith which Cottington was very w'ell pleased, 
taking upon him what concerned the king. 

The lord Cottington’s heart was much set upon this em¬ 
ployment, and he knew well, that if it took air before the 
king was well prepared and resolved, it would be much op¬ 
posed as to the chancellor’s part; because many who did 
not love him, yet thought his presence about the king to be 
of some use, therefore would do all they could to divert his 
going: and therefore he managed it so warily with the king, 
and presented the whole scheme to him so dexterously, that 
his majesty was much pleased with it, and approved it, and 
spake of it to the chancellor as a business he liked, and pro¬ 
mised himself much good from it, and therefor# persuaded 
him to undertake it cheerfully. Whereupon the chancellor 
desired him to think well of it, for he was confident many 
would dissuade his majesty from employing him that way; 
therefore he only besought him, that when he was so far re¬ 
solved upon it as to publish it, he would not be afterwards 
prevailed with to change his purpose; which the king said 

‘ This was the greatest ns well as the most deserved compliment 
he eould pay to himself.—W. 
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Jbe wpuld not do; and shortly after declared his resolution 
publicly to send the lord Cottington and the chancellor of 
s Lhe exchequer his am^ssadors extraordinary into Spain, and 
commanded them to j^epare their own commission and in¬ 
structions, and to begin their journey as soon as was possi- 
hie. This was no sooner known, than all kinds of people, 
whp agreed in nothing else, murmured and complained of 
this counsel, and the more, because it had never been men¬ 
tioned or debated in council. Only the Scots were very 
glad of it, (Mountrose excepted,) believing that when the. 
chancellor was gone, their beloved covenant would not he so 
irreverently mentioned, and that the king would be wrought 
upon to withdraw all countenance and favour from the mar¬ 
quis of Mountrose; and the marquis himself looked upon it 
as a deserting him, and complying with the other party; and 
from that time, though they lived with civility towards each 
other, he withdrew very much of his confidence, which he 
had formerly reposed in him. They who loved him were 
sorry for him and themselves; they thought he deserted a 
path he had long trod, and was well acquainted with, and 
was henceforward to move extra sphteram activitatU, in an 
office he had not been acquainted with; and then they should 
want his credit to support and confirm them in the king’s fa¬ 
vour and grace. And there were many who were very sor¬ 
ry when they heard it, out of particular duty to the king, 
who being young, they thought might be without that coun¬ 
sel and advertisements which they knew well he would still 
administer to him. No man was more angry and offended 
with the counsel than the lord Colepepper, who would have 
been very glad to have gone himself in the employment, if 
he could have persuaded the lord Cottington to have accept¬ 
ed his company, which he could by no means do; and though 
he and the chancellor were not thought to have the greatest 
kifldness for each other, yet he knew he could agree with no 
other man so well in business, and was very unwilling he 
should be from the person of the king. But the chancellor 
himself, from the lime that the king had signified his own 
pleasure to him, was exceedingly pleased with the commis¬ 
sion, and did believe that he should in some degree improve 
his understanding and very much refresh his spirits, by what 
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he should learn by the one, and by his absence from being' 
continually conversant with those wants which could never 
be severed from that court, and thMbmpany which woulch 
be always corrupted by those wants. And so he sent for 
his wife and children to meet him at Antwerp, where he in¬ 
tended they should reside whilst he continued in Spiin, and 
where they were like to find some civilities, in respect of 
his employment. Before the king could begin his own jour¬ 
ney for France, and so to Ireland, and before his ambassa¬ 
dors for Spain could begin theirs, his majesty thought it ne¬ 
cessary, upon the whole prospect of his affairs with reference 
to all places, to put his business into as good a method as he 
could, and to dispose of that number of officers, and soldiers, 
and other persons, who had presented themselves to be ap 
plied to his service, or to leave them to take the best course 
they could for their own subsistence. Of these, many were 
sent into Ireland with the ships which carried the king’s 
goods, with recommendation to the marquis of Ormond, “ to 
put them into his army till the king came thither.” Since 
the Scots were no better disposed to serve, or receive the 
king for tlie present, his majesty was resolved to give the 
marquis of Mountrose all the encouragement he desired to 
visit them, and to incline them to a better temper. 

There was then at the Hague Cornificius VVolfelte, am¬ 
bassador extraordinary from the king of Denmark to the 
States General; who came with a great train and great state, 
and was himself a man of vanity and ostentation, and took 
pains to be thought so great a man in his own interest, that 
he did not enough extol the power of his master; which 
proved his ruin after his return. He had left Denmark be¬ 
fore the news came thither of the murder of the king, and 
so he had no credentials for his majesty, by reason whereof 
he could not receive any public formal audience; but desir¬ 
ed ‘t the king’s leave that he might, as by accident, be ad¬ 
mitted to speak to him at the queen of Bohemia’s court 
where his majesty used to be every day ; and there the am¬ 
bassador often spoke to him. The marquis of Mountrose 
had found means to endear himself much to this ambassador, 
who gave him encouragement to hope for a very good recep¬ 
tion in Denmark, if the king would send him thither, and 
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that he might obtain arms and ammunition there for Scot¬ 
land. The ambassador told him, “ that, if the king would 
#rite a letter to hi|||||b that purpose, he would presently 
supply him with somS^oney and arms, in assurance that his 
master would very well approve of what he should do.” 
The mat'quis of Mountrose well knew that the king was not 
able to supply him with the least proportion of money to be¬ 
gin his journey; and therefore he had only proposed, “ that 
the king would give him several letters, in the form he pre¬ 
scribed, to several princes in Germany, whose affections he 
pretended to know;” which letters he sent by several oflS- 
cers, who were to bring the soldiers or arms they should 
obtain, to a rendezvous he appointed near Hamburg; and 
resolved himself to go into Sweden and Denmark) in hope to 
get supplies in both those places, both from the crowns, and 
by the contribution of many Scottish officers, who had com¬ 
mand and estates in those countries; and so to have creden¬ 
tials, by virtue of which he might appear ambassador extra¬ 
ordinary from the king, if he should find it expedient; though 
he did intend rather to negociate his business in private, and 
without any public character. All this was resolved before 
his eonfidence, at least his familiarity, with the ambassador 
was grown les.s. But, upon the encouragement he had from 
him, he moved the king “ for his letter to the ambassador, to 
assist the marquis of Mountrose with his advice, and with 
his interest in Denmark, and in any other court, to the end- 
that he might obtain the loan of monies, arms, and ammu¬ 
nition, and whatever else was necessary to enable the mar¬ 
quis to prosecute his intended descent into Scotland.” The 
king, who was exceedingly tired with his importunities, 
glad that he did not press for ready money, which he was 
not able to supply him with, gave him such letters as he de¬ 
sired to all persons, and particularly to the ambassador him¬ 
self, who, having order from his master to present the king 
with a sum of money for his present occasions, never inform¬ 
ed the.king thereof, but advised Mountrose to procure such 
a letter from his majesty to him ; which being done, the mar¬ 
quis received that money from him, and likewise some arms; 
with which he begun his unfortunate enterprise; and prose¬ 
cuted his journey to Hamburg; where he expected to meet 
his^- Oftvman troops, which he believed the officers he had 
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sent thither with the king’s letters wpuld be well able to 
raise, with the assistance of those princes to whom they bad 
been sent. But he was carried on J|||a s'tronger assuranct.. 
he had received from some prophe^R and predictions, to 
which he was naturally given, “ that he should by his valour 
recover Scotland for the king, and from thence conduct an ar¬ 
ray that should settle his majesty in all his other dominions,” 
There had been yet nothing done with reference to Eng¬ 
land since the murder of the king ; nor did there appear any 
thing, of any kind, to be attempted as yet there : there was 
so terrible a consternation, that still possessed the spirits of 
that people, that though men’s affections were greater, and 
more general for the king, out of the horror and detestation 
they had of the late parricide, yet the owning it was too 
penal for their broken courage; nor was it believed possible 
for any man to contribute any thing, at present, for their 
deliverance. However, most men were of opinion, “ that 
it was necessary for the king to publish some declaration, 
that he might not seem utterly to give over his claim there ; 
and to keep up the spirits of his friends.” And many from 
England, who in the midst of their despair would give some 
counsel, advised, “ that there might be somewhat published 
by the king that might give some check to the general sub¬ 
mitting to the engagement, which was so universally pressed 
there.” The king being every day advertised, how much 
this was desired and expected, and the Scottish lords being 
of the same opinion, hoping that somewhat might be inserted 
in it that might favour the presbyterians, his majesty pro¬ 
posed at the council, that there might be some draught 
prepared of a proclamation, or declaration, only with refer¬ 
ence to the kingdom of England and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who had been most conversant in instruments 
of that nature, was appointed to make one ready; though he 
had declared, “ that he did not know what such a declara¬ 
tion could contain, and therefore that he thought it not sea¬ 
sonable to publish any.” The prince of Orange was present 
at that council, and, whether from his own opinion, or from 
the suggestion of the Scottish lords, who were much favour¬ 
ed by him, he wished, “ that, in regard of the great differ¬ 
ences which were in England about matters of religion, the 
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JiiDg would offer, in this declaration, to refer all matters in 
controversy concerning religion to a national synod; in 
which there should fajikadmitted some foreign divines from 
the protestant churoneswhich, he thought, would be a 
popular clause, and might be acceptable abroad as well as at 
home: ond the king believed no objection ^could be made 
against it; and so thought lit such a clause should be int 
sorted. 

Within a short time after the council was ^parted, the 
prince of Orange sent for the lord Cottington, and told him, 
“ he was not enough acquainted with the chancellor of the 
exchequer, but desired him to entreat him not to be too 
sharp in this declaration, the end whereof was to unite and 
reconcile different humours; and that he found many had a 
great apprehension, that the sharpness of his style would 
irritate them much more,” The chancellor knew well 
enough that this came from the lord Lautherdale, and he 
wished heartily that the charge might be committed to any 
body else, protesting, that he was never less disposed in 
his own conceptions and reflections to undertake any such 
task in his life; and that he could not imagine how it was 
possible for the king to publish a declaration at that time, 
(his first declaration,] without much sharpness against the 
murderers of his fatherwhich nobody could speak against j 
nor could he be excused from the work imposed upon him : 
and the prince of Orange assured him, “it was not that kind 
of sharpness which he wished should be declined and 
though he seemed not willing further to explain himself, it 
was evident that he wished that there might not be any 
sharpness against the presbyterians, for which there was at 
that time no occasion. 

There was one particular, which, without a full and par¬ 
ticular instruction, the chancellor could not presume to ex¬ 
press. The great end of this declaration was to confirm the 
affection of as many as was possible for the king, and, con¬ 
sequently, as few were to be made desperate as might con- 
sist with the king’s honour, and necessary justice; so that 
how far that clause, which was essential to a declaration upon 
this subject, concerning the indemnity of persons, should 
extend, was the question, And in this there was difference 
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of opinions; the most prevalent was, “ that no persons- 
should be excepted from pardon, but only such who had an 
immediate hand in the execrable by be^ 

iiig his judges, and pronouncing that lentence, and they who 
performed the execution.” Others said, they “ knew that 
some were in the list of the judges, and named by the par¬ 
liament, who found excuses to be absentand others, that 
“ some who were not named, more contrived and contributed 
to that odious proceeding, than many who were actors in it.” 
But the resolution was, that the former should be only com¬ 
prehended. 

When the declaration w'as prepared, and read at the 
board, there was a deep silence, no man speaking to any 
part of it. But another day was appointed for the second 
reading it, against which time every man might be better 
prepared to speak to it: and in the mean time the prince of 
Orange, in regard he was not a perfect master of the English 
tongue, desired he might have a copy of it, that he might 
the better understand it. And the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer desired, “ that not only the prince of Orange might 
have a copy, but that his majesty would likewise have 
one, and, after he should have perused it himself, he would 
shew it to any other, who he thought was fit to advise 
with ;” there being many lords and other persons of qua¬ 
lity about him, who were not of the council: and he moved, 

that he might have liberty himself to communicate it to 
some who were like to make a judgment, how far any thing 
of that nature was like to be acceptable, and agreeable to 
the minds of the people;” and named Herbert the attorney 
general, and Dr. Steward, who was dean of the chapel to the 
king; and whoso opinion, in all things relating to the church, 
the king had been advised by his father to submit to. All 
which was approved by the king; and, for that reason, a 
further day was appointed for the second reading. The 
issue was, that, except two or three of the council, who were 
of one and the same opinion of the whole, there were not 
two persons who were admitted to the perusal of it, who did 
not take some exception to it, though scarce two made the 
same exception. 

Doctor Steward, though a man of a very good understand¬ 
ing, was so exceedingly grieved at the clause of adouttiug 
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•foreign divines into a synod that was to consult upon the 
church of England, that he could not be satisfied fay any ar¬ 
guments that could be given of “ the impossibility of any ef. 
feet, or that the parliti'ment would accept the overture; and 
that there could be no danger if it did, because the number 
of those foreign divines must be still limited by the king^” 
but came one morning to the chancellor, with whom he had 
a friendship, and protested “ he had not slept that night, out 
of the agony and trouble, that he, who he knew loved the 
church so well, should consent to a clause so much against 
the honour of itand went from him to the king, to beseech 
him never to approve it. Some were of opinion, “ that there 
were too few excepted from pardon ; by which the king 
would not have confiscations enough to satisfy and reward 
his party and others thought, “ that there were too many 
excepted; and that it was not prudent to make so many men 
desperate; but that it would be sufficient to except Crom¬ 
well, and Bradshaw, and three or four more of those whose 
. malice was most notorious; the whole number not to exceed 
six.” 

The Scots did not value the clause for foreign divines, 
who, they knew, could persuade little in an English synod; 
but they were implacably offended, that the king mentioned 
the government of the church of England, and the Book of 
Common Prayer, with so much reverence and devotion ; 
which was the sharpness they most feared of the chancellor’s 
style, when they thought now the covenant to be necessary 
to be insisted upon more than ever. So that, when the de¬ 
claration was read at the board the second time, most men 
being moved with the discourses, and fears which were ex¬ 
pressed abroad of some ill effects it might produce, it was 
more faintly debated, and men seemed not to think that the 
publishing any, at this time, was of so much importance, as 
they formerly had conceived it to be. By all which men 
may judge, how hard a thing it was for the king to resolve, 
and act with that steadiness and resolution, which the most 
unprosperous condition doth more require than the state that 
is less perplexed and entangled. The declaration slept with- 
out further proposition to emit any. 

All things being now as much provided for as they were 
fike to be, the two ambassadors for Spain were very solicit- 
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ous to begin their journey, the king being at last resolved not 
to give bis mother tbe trouble of making a journey to meethiin, 
but to go himself directly to St. Germain’s, where her majesty* 
was. The prince of Orange, to advance that resolution, had 
promised to supply the king with twenty thousand pounds; 
which was too great a loan for him to make, who had alrea¬ 
dy great debts upon him, though it was very little for the 
enabling the king to discharge the debts he and his family 
had contracted at the Hague, and to make his journey. Out 
of this sum the lord Cottington and the chancellor were to 
receive so much as was designed to defray their journey to 
Paris : what was necessary for the discharge of their embas¬ 
sy, or for making their journey from Paris, was not yet pro¬ 
vided. The king had some hope, that the duke of Lorrain 
would lend him some money; which he designed for this ser¬ 
vice ; which made it necessary that they should immediately 
resort to Brussels, to finish that negociation, and from thence 
to prosecute their journey. 

In the soliciting their first despatch at the Hague, they 
made a discovery that seemed very strange to them, though 
afterwards it was a truth that was very notorious. Their 
journey having been put off some days, only for the receipt 
of that small sum, which was to be paid out of the money to 
be lent by the prince of Orange, and Hemflet, the prince’s 
chief officer in such affairs of money, bad been some days at 
Amsterdam to negooiate that loan, and no money was return¬ 
ed, they believed that there was some affected delay; and so 
went to the prince of Orange, who had advised, and was well 
pleased with that embassy, to know when that money would 
be ready for the king, that he might likewise resolve upon 
the time for his own journey. The prince told them, be 
believed, “ that they, who knew London so welt, and had 
heard so much discourse of the wealth of Holland, would 
wonder very much that he should have been endeavouring 
above ten days to borrow twenty thousand pounds ; and that 
the richest men in Amsterdam bad promised him to supply him 
with it, and that one half of it was not yet provided.” He said, 

»it was not that there was any question of his credit, which 
was very good ; and that tbe security he gave was as good 
as any body desired, and upon which he could have double 
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■the sum in leas time, if he would receive it in paper, which 
was the course of that country; where bargains being made 
^r one hundred thousand pounds to be paid within ten days, 
it was never known that twenty thousand pounds was paid 
together in one town; but by bills upon Rotterdam, Hariem, 
the Hague, and Antwerp, and other places, which was as 
convenient, or more, to all parties; and be did verily be¬ 
lieve, that though Amsterdam could pay a million within a 
month, upon any good occasion, yet they would be troubled 
to bring twenty thousand pounds together into any one room; 
and that was the true reason, that the money was not yet 
brought to the Hague; which it should be within few days 
as it was accordingly. 

They took their leave of the king at the Hague before 
the middle of May, and had a yacht from the prince of 
Orange, that expected them at Rotterdam, and transported 
them with great convenience to Antwerp, where the chan¬ 
cellor’s wife and his family were arrived ten days before, 
and were settled in a good and convenient house; where 
the lord Cottington and he both lodged whilst they stayed 
in that city. There they met the lord Jermyn in his way 
towards the king, to hasten the king’s journey into France, 
upon the queen’s great importunity. He was very glad 
they were both come away from the king, and believed he 
should more easily prevail with his majesty in all things, as 
indeed he did. After two or three days stay at Antwerp, 
they went to Brussels to deliver their credentials both to 
the archduke and the duke of Lorrain, and to visit the 
Spanish ministers, and, upon their landing at Brussels, they 
took it for a very good omen, that they were assured, “ that 
Le Brune, who had been one of the plenipotentiaries at the 
treaty of Munster, on the behalf of the king of Spain, was 
then in that town with credentials to visit the king, and to 
condole with him.” They had an audience, the next day, 
of the archduke: they performed the compliments to him 
from the king, and informed him of their embassy into Spain, 
and desired his recommendation, and good offices in that 
court; which he, according to his slow and formal way of 
speaking, consented to : and they had no more to do with 
him, but received the visits from the officers, in bis name, 
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according to the style of that court. Their main husines.s 
was with the duke of Lorrain, to procure money for their 
journey into Spain. ’ _ 

The duke was a prince that liveij in a different manner 
from all other sovereign princes in the world; from the 
time, that he had hecii driven out of liis country by. France, 
he had retired to IJrusscls with his army, which he kept up 
very strong, and served the king of Spain with it against 
the French, upon such terms and conditions as were made, 
and renewed every year between them; by which he 
received great sums of money yearly from the Spaniard, 
and was sure very rich in money. He always commanded 
a part in the field ; his officers received no orders but from 
himself: he always agreed at the council of war what he 
should do, and his army was in trutli the best part of the 
Spanish forces. In the town of Brussels ho lived without 
any order, method, or state of a prince, except towards the 
Spaniards in his treaties, and being present in their councils, 
where he alw.iys kept his full dignity: othenvise, ho lived 
in a jolly familiarity with the bourgeois and their wives, and 
feasted with them, but scarce kept a court, and no number 
of servants, or retinue. The house wherein he lived was a 
very ordinary one, and worse furnished ; nor was he often 
there, or easy to bo found ; so that the ambassadors could 
hot easily send to him for an audience, lie received them 
in a lower room with great courtesy and familiarity ; and 
visited them at their own lodging, lie was a man of great 
wit, and presence of mind, and, if he had not affected ex- 
travaganeio.s, no man knew better how to act the prince, 
lie loved his money very much ; yet the lord (iottington’s 
dexterity and address prevailed with him to lend the king 
twn thousand pistoles; which was all that was in their view 
for defraying tlioir embassy. But they hoped they should 
jirocuro some .supply in Spain, out of which lliclr own neces¬ 
sary expenses must be provided for. 

There were two Spaniards, by whom all the councils 
there were governed and conducted, and which the arch¬ 
duke himself could not control; the condo of Pignoranda 
(who was newly come from Munster, being the other pleni¬ 
potentiary there; and stayed only at Brussels, in cxpecta- 
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tion of renewing the treaty again with France ; but, whilst 
he stayed there, was in theJlIghest trust'in all the affairs) 
asd the eonde of Fuensaldagna, who was the governor of 
the arms, and commanded the army next under the arch¬ 
duke ; which was a suhordinatiin very little inferior to the 
being general. They were both very able and expert Inen 
in business, and if they were not very wise men, that nation 
had none. The former was a man of the robe, of a great wit, 
and much experience, proud, and, if he had not been a litfle 
too pedantic, might very well be looked upon as a very ex¬ 
traordinary man, and was much improved by the excellent 
temper of Lc Biune, (the other plenipotentiary,) who was 
indeed a wise man, and by seeming to defer in all things to 
Pignoranda, governed him. The eonde of B’uqnsaldagna was 
of a much better temper, more industry, and more insinua¬ 
tion than Spaniards use to have: his greatest talent lay to 
business; yet he was the best general of that time to all 
other offices and purposes, than what were necessary in the 
hour of battle, when he was not so present and composed as 
at all other seasons. 

liolh tlicse received the ambassadors with the usual civili¬ 
ties, and returned their visits at their own lodging, but seem¬ 
ed not pleased with their journey to Madrid, and spoke much 
of the necessities that Crown was in, and its disability to 
assist tlie king ; which the ambassadors imputed to the in¬ 
fluence don .41onzo dc Cardinas had upon them both ; who 
remained still under the same character in England he had 
done for many y^ars before. The same civilities were per¬ 
formed between Lo Brunc and them who treated them with 
much more freedom, and encouraged them to hope well from 
their negociilion in Spain ; acquainted them with his own 
instructions, “ to give the king all assurance of the affection 
of his catholic majesty, and of his readiness to do any thing 
for him that was in his power.” He said, “ he only defer¬ 
red his journey, because he heard that the king intended to 
•spend some time at Breda ; and he had rather attend him 
there, than at the Hague.” 

When the ambassadors had despatched all their business 
at Brussels, and received the money from the duke of Lor- 
rain, they returned to Antwerp; where they w'ere to liego- 

VoL. V. Inti 
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ciate for the return of their monies to Madrid; which re¬ 
quired very much wariness, the bills from thence using to 
find now more difficulties at Madrid, than they had done*in 
former times. 

What ^vas imagined feW out. By the letters my lord 
Jermyn brought, and the importunity he used, the'king re¬ 
solved to begin his journey sooner than he thought to have 
done, that is, sooner than he thought he should have been 
able, all provisions being to begin to be made both for his 
journey into France, and from thence into Ireland, after the 
money was received that should pay for them. But the 
queen’s impatience was so great to see his majesty,’that the 
prince of Orange, and the princess royal his wife, were as 
impatient to give her that satisfaction. Though her majesty 
could not dislike any resolution the king had taken, nor 
could imagine whither he should go but into Ireland, she was 
exceedingly displeased that any resolution had been taken 
before she was consulted.' She was angry that the coun¬ 
sellors were chosen without her directions, and looked u])on 
all that had been done, as done in order to exclude her 
from meddling in the affairs ; all which .she imputed princi¬ 
pally to the chancellor of the exchequer : and yet she was 
not pleased with the design of the negociation in Spain. 
For though she had no confidence of his affection to her, or 
rather of his complying wiith all her commands, yet she had 
all confidence in his duty and integrity to the king, and 
therefore wished he should be still about bis person, and 
trusted in his business ; which she thought him much fitter 
for than such a negociation, which she believed, out of her 
natural prejudice to Spain, would produce no advantage to 
the king. 

That the queen might receive some content, in knowing 
that the king had begun his journey, the prince of Orange 
desired him, “whilst his servants prepared what was neces¬ 
sary at the Hague, that himself, and that part of his train 

' The purpose of the noble historian here, was to shew tlje reader, 
that the (jueen’s ambition to govern her son was for the sake of 
governing: for herij sho is rcpresentcil .vs displeased, not with tlio 
resolution taken, for this she approved of, but for its liaving been taken 
■without her leave.—W. 
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that was ready, would go to Breda, and stay there till the 
rest were ready to come up to himthat being his best 
way to Flanders, through which he must pass into FVance. 
Breda was a town of the prince’s own, where he had a 
handsome palace and castle, and a ))lace where the king 
might have many divertisements. Hither the Spanish am¬ 
bassador, Le Brune, came to attend his majesty, and de¬ 
livered his master’s compliments to his majesty, and offered 
his own services to him, whilst he should remain in those 
provinces; he being at that time designed to remain ambas¬ 
sador to the United Provinces; as he did ; and died shortly 
after atihe Hague, with a general regret. He was born a 
subject to the king of Spain, in that part of Burgundy that 
was under his dominion; and having been from his cradle 
always bred in business, and being a man of great parts and 
temper, he might very well be looked upon as one of the 
best statesmen in Christendom, and who best understood the 
true interest of all the princes of Europe. 

As soon as the lord Cottington and the chancellor heard 
of the king’s being at Breda, and that he intended to hasten 
his journey for France, they resolved, having in truth not 
yet ncgociatcd all tilings neces.sary for their journey, to stay 
till the king passed by, and not to go to St. Germain’s till 
the first interview, and eclaircisscmcnts were pa.ssed be¬ 
tween the king and queen, that they might then be the 
better able to judge what weather was like to be. 

The king was received at Antwerp with great magni/i- 
cenco: he entered in a very rich coach with six horses, 
which the archduke sent a present to him when he camo 
into the Spanish dominions: he was treated there, at the 
charge of the city, very splendidly for two days: and went 
then to Brussels, where he was lodged in the palace, and 
royally entertained. But the French army, under the com¬ 
mand of the conte de Harcourt, was two days before set down 
before Cambray ; with the news whereof the Spanish council 
was surprised, and in so much disorder, that the archduke 
was gone to the army to Mons, and Valenciennes, whilst the 
king was in Antwerp; .so that the king was received only 
by his officers ; who poi formed their part.s very well. 

^Herc the coiuic of Pignoranda waited upon flic king in 

' • , loti- 
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the quality of an aiftbassador, and covered. And his majes¬ 
ty stayed here thfed dr four days, not being able suddenly 
to resolve which why he should pass into France. But he 
was not troubled long with that doubt; for the French 
thought to have surprised that town, and to have cast up 
their line of circunivallation before any supplies could be put 
in ; but the conde Fuensaldagda foutid a way to pul seven 
or eight hundred foot ifito the town; upon which the French 
raised the siege ; and so the king made his journey by the 
usual waj^ and, near Valenciennes, had an interview with 
tbJi archduke ; and, after some Short cerdmonies, continued 
oij his journey, and lodged at Cambray; where he lias like¬ 
wise treated by the conde de Garcies, who was governor 
there, and a very civil gentleman. 

About a week after the king left Brussels,, the chancellor 
took leave of his family, which he had not been conversant 
with before near the space of four years; and the lord Cot- 
tingtoin and ho having coaches, and all other things necessa¬ 
ry their journey, which expected them at Brussels, they 
weift again together, and so prosecuted their joiirnoy for 
Pai &•: where they stayed only one day, and then wont to 
Stf'®^Main’s ; where the king and the (pieen his mother, 
witteioth their families, and the duke of York’s, then rverc ; 
by whom they rvere received graciously. They had no 
reason to repent their providence in staying so iong behind 
the king, for they found the court so full of jealousy and dis¬ 
order, that every body was glad that they were come. 
After the first two or three days that the king and queen 
had been together, which were spent in tears and lamenta¬ 
tions for the groat alteration that had happened since their 
Isfet parting, the ([uccn begun to confer with the king of his 
business, and what course he meant to take ; in which she 
found him so reserved, as if he had no mind she sliould be 
conversant in it. He made no apologies to lior; which she 
expected ; nor any professions of resigning liimself up to her 
advice. On the contrary, upon some expostulations, ho had 
told her plainly, “ that he would always perform his duty 
towards her witli great alfection and exactness, but that in 
his business he would obey his own reason and judgment 
and did as good as desire her not to trouble borself in bis 
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affairs : and finding her passions slrong>';he ft;equently retir¬ 
ed from lier with some abruptness, and seemed not to desire 
to.be so much in her company as she expected ; and pre¬ 
scribed .some rules to be observed in his own retirement, 
wliieh he had not been accustomed to. 

This hind of unexpected behaviour gave tlic queen much 
trouble. She begun to think, that this distance, which the 
king seemed to affect, was more than the chancellor of the 
exchequer could, wish; and that there was somebody else, 
who did her more disservice; insomuch as to the Iklies who 
wore about her, whereof some were very much his friends, 
she seerited to wish, that the-tchanccllor weie come. There 
was a gentleman, who was newly come from lingland, and 
who came to the Hague after the chancellor had taken hU, 
le.ivo of the king, and had been ever since very close about 
him, being one of the grooms of his bedchamber, one MuTho- 
mas i'llliot, a person spoken of before ; whom Ihe king^sfathcr 
had formerly, sent into France, at the same time that,hfit're- 
.solved the piinco sliould go for the west; and for no ^Jjer 
reason, but tiiat he should not attend upon his son. And he 
had given order, “ that ii'he should return out of Fiani^t^nd 
come into the «csl, the council .should not suffer hiiAi®;^ 
about the prince;” with whom he thought ho had too’'Mu6h 
credit, and would use it ill ; .and he had never seen the prince 
from the time he k it Oxford till now. He was a bold man, 
and spoke all things confidently, and had not that reverence 
for the late king which he ought to have had ; and less for 
the queen ; though ho h.ad great obligations to both ; yet be¬ 
ing not so great as he bad a mind to, he looked upon them as 
none. This gentleman came to the king just as he loft the 
Hague, and both as he was a new comer, and as one for wholp 
his majesty had formerly much kindness, was very well re¬ 
ceived ; and being one who would receive no injury from 
modesty, made the favour the king shewed liim as bright, and 
to shine as much in the eyes of all men, as was possible. He 
was never from the person of l!ie king, and always whisper¬ 
ing in his ear, taking upon him to understand tliu '-' nse and 
opinion of all the loyal party in Fngland : and wiieii ho had 
a mind that the king should think well, or ill, of any man, he 
tol^ him, “ lliat he was much beloved liy, or very odious to. 
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.all his party in England,” By these infusions, he had pre¬ 
vailed with him to look with less grace upon the carl of Bris¬ 
tol, who came from t!aen (where he had hitherto resided )-to 
kiss his hands, than his own good naiture would have inclined 
him to ; and more to discountenance the lord Digby, and to 
tell him plainly, “ that he should not serve him in the place 
of secretary of statein which he had served his father, and 
from which men have seldom been removed upon the descent 
of the crown ; and not to admit either father or son to be of 
his counoll; which was more extraordinary. He told the 
king, “ it would be the most unpopular thing he could do, and 
which would lose him more hearts in England if he were 
thought to be governed by his mother.” And in a month’s 
time that he had been about the king, he begun already to be 
looked upon as very like to become the favourite. He had 
used the queen with wonderful neglect when she spoke to 
him, and had got so much interest with tlie king, that he had 
prne^red a promise from his majesty to make colonel VVind- 
hat^jj whose daughter Mr. Elliot had married, secretary of 
Stat4j an honest gentleman, but marvellously unc(iual to that 
pr^^Ce ; towards which he could not pretend a better qua- 
Ij^inlbn, than that his wife had been nur.se to the prince, who 
■w4$||ow king. 

In these kinds of humour and indisposition they found the 
court, when they came to St. Germain’s. They had, during 
their stay at Paris, in their way to court, confericd with the 
earl of Bristol, and his son the lord Digby; who breathed out 
their griefs to them ; and the lord Digby was the more trou¬ 
bled to find that Mr. Elliot, who was a known and declared 
enemy of his, had gotten so much credit with the king, as to 
be able to satisfy his own malice upon him, by the countenance 
of his majesty ; in whom, he knew, the king his father desir¬ 
ed, that he should of all men have the least interest. After 
they had been a day or two there, the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer thinking it his duty to say somewhat to the queen in 
particular, and knowing that she expected he should do so, 
and the king having told him at large all that had passed with 
his mother, and the ill humour she was in, (all which his ma¬ 
jesty related in a more exalted dialect than he had been ac¬ 
customed to,) and his majesty being very willing that,he 
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sliould clearly understand what t^e queen thought upon the 
whole, the chancellor asked a private audience ; which her 
majesty readily granted. And after she had easily expostu¬ 
lated upon the old passages at Jersey, she concluded witli the 
mention of the great confidence the king her husband had al¬ 
ways reposed in him, and thereupon renewed her own gra¬ 
cious professions of good-will towards him. Then she com¬ 
plained, not without tears, of the king’s unkindness towards 
Iier, and of his way of living with her, of some expressions 
he had used in discourse in her own presence, and of what 
lie had said in other places, and of the great credit Mr. Elliot 
had with him, and of his rude behaviour towards her majesty, 
and lastly of the incredible design of making Windham secre¬ 
tary ; “ who, besides his other unfitness,” she said, “ would 
bo sure to join with the other to lessen the king’s kindness 
to her all they could.” The chancellor, after he had made 
all the professions of duty to her majesty which becamp hira, 
and said what he really believed of the king’s kindni^iand 
respect for lier, asked her, “ whether she would 
leave to take notice of any thing she had said to hiip,^j'i(l 
general, that he found her majesty unsatisfied with hj 
ness.”’ The tjuccn replied, “ that she was well co^ffi||d. 
he should take notice of every thing she h.ad said ; and,®l® 
.all, of his pur]K)se to make Windham secretaiy of whiCtl the 
king had not m,ade the Ic.ast mention, though he had taken 
notice to him of most other things (he queen had said to him. 

The chancellor, shortly after, found an opportunity to in¬ 
form the king of all that had passed from the queen, in such 
a method as might give him occasion to enlarge upon all the 
particulars. The king heard him very greedily, and protested, 
“ that he desired nothing more than to live very well with 
the queen,; towards whom he. would never fail in his duty, 
as far as was consistent with his honour, and the good of his 
aflhirs ; which, at present, it may be, required more reserva¬ 
tion towards the queen, .and to have it believed that he com¬ 
municated less with her than he did, or than he intended to 
do; that, if ho did not seem to be desirous of her company, it 
was only when shegiieved him by some importunities, in which 
he could not satisfy her ; and that her cxceiition against El¬ 
liot was very unjust; and that ho knew well the man to be 
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very honest, and that ho loved him well; and that the preju¬ 
dice the king liis father had against him was only by the ma¬ 
lice of the lord Digby, who hated him without a cause, and 
had likewise ini'ornicd the (piecii of some falsehoods, whicli 
had incensed her majesty against him;” and seemed througli- 
out much concerned to justify Elliot, against whom the chan¬ 
cellor himself had no e.xceplions, but received more respects 
from him than he paid to most other men. 

When the chancellor spoke of making Windham secretary, 
the king did not own the having promised to do it, but “ tlmt 
ho intended to do it.” The chancellor said, “ ho w a.s glad 
he had not promised it; and that he hoped, he would never 
do it ; that he was an honest gentleman, but in no degree 
qualified for that office.” He put him in mind of secretary 
Nicholas, wiio was then there to present his duty to him ; 
“ that he was a jicrson of such known alfection and honc.sty, 
that he could not do a more ungracious thing than tti di.splacc 
him.” . The king said, “he thought secretary Nicholas to be 
a ve.rjf honest man ; but he had no title to that olficc more 
than another man : that -Mr. Windham had not any experi¬ 
ence;;.but that it depended so much upon forin;;, that he would 
quickly be instructed in it: that ho was a very liouest man, 
for whom he had never done any thing, and liad now nothing 
else to give him but this place ; for which ho doubted not 
but, in a .short time, he would make himself very fit.” .Ml 
that the chancellor could jircvail with his majesty was, to 
su,spend the doing it for some lime, and lliat he would hoar 
him again upon the subject, before ho took a final resolution. 
For the rest, he promised “ to speak upon some particulars 
with the queen, and to live with her with all kindness and 
freedom, lliat she might be in good luiraoiir.” But be lioard 
her, and all others, very unwillingly, who .spoke against Mr. 
Windham’s parts for being sccrcl.aiy of state. 

One day the lord Gottihgton,wlic.n the clianccllor and some 
others were present, told the king very gravely, (according 
to his custom, who never smiled when he made otiiors mer¬ 
ry,) “ that be liad an humide suit to him, on the behalf of an 
old servant of his father’s, and whom, lie assuied him upon 
his know ledge, his father loved as well as he did any man of 
that condition in England ; and that he had been for many 
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years one of lii,s falconers ; and he did really believe him to 
he one of the best falconers in England and tlieicupon en¬ 
larged hinisedf (as he could do excellently in all the terms of 
that science) to shew how very skilUd he tsas in (hat art. 
'i'he king askeil him, “ ulial he would have him do for him ?” 
(,'ottingion told liiin, “it was very true that lii.s inajcsly kept 
no falconor.s, ami lljo poor man wa.s grown old, and could not 
ride as lie liad used to do; but that he was a very honc-st 
man, and could read very well, aird had a.s aiidihle a i oico a.s 
any man need to liavcand llicrererote besought his inajes- 
ly, “ that he would make him Iris chaiilaiii whic.h speaking 
\\ilh so compo.sed a countenance, ami .somewhat of earncst- 
nc.ss, (lie king looked irpon Irirn with a smile to know what he 
meant ; wffen lie, willi the same gravity, assured him, “the 
falconer was in all resjrccls a.s lit to he his chaplain, as colo¬ 
nel tViridharn wa.s to ho .secretary rrf slate;” which so .sui- 
prised th#kitig, who had rrever spol^ert to him of the matter, 
all that were present heittg notable to abstirirr troin laugbing, 
that lri.s rnajesly was stirrtewlrrtl out of coiintemrncc ; anij'iihis 
being merrily told by r-ornc of lire st.amlers by, it grcnvk’tjtt bo 
a .story in all eorrijrarrie.-, arrd did really divert (lie kitlj^iroin 
the purpose, aird rmtde lire other so rntreli mliarncd riEirre- 
teiidiiig to il, that ther'e w.rs no more tiiscririrsc of if. 

ft'hilst all emleavorrrs were it.-eii (o cori’pnse all il! Iitr- 
liiour'S here, that the king rniglrt prosecrrle bis intended voy¬ 
age for IrclamI, .arrd that the two arrtli.rs.srrdors might proceed 
in their journey towards Spatrt, throe came ver;) ill news from 
Irrdand. The mnrrpris of Ormirnd, rrfler ail the jiiorrrise.s of 
assi.staiico made, by the rardirurl, had been eoniju lled to trans¬ 
port ltirrt,scir without arry .supply of rtrerr, or arms, or money; 
which he would never have dorrt', if the impor luiiity from the 
lonl Irichiqrtin, and the conieder-ate catholics, aird who could 
trot agree williorit Irirn, had rrot oltliged hirir to it. They had 
agreed upon a cessation, wlric.h liarl driverr the nuncio from 
thence ; birt they worrid rrot agree uporr a i)cacr>, (without 
which they coirld rrot join (ogcilter agarrr.st the parIrarrront,) 
until the lord lieiilerrarrt came ihilhcr, who had the only 
power to make it. Wdtereupoti, willr ai] the pre.sagcs of ill 
fortune within himself, and ahorrt the lime llrat the Scots ar¬ 
my under duke Hamilton was defeated, he embarked himself. 
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only with liis own servants, and some officers, at Havre do 
Grace, and arrived safely at Cork in the ])rovince of Mun¬ 
ster, where the lord Inchiquin delivered up the government 
to him, and was by him made lieutenant general of the army, 
which wore all his own men, • who had long served under 
him in the province of Munster, of which he was president, 
and with which he had reduced the Irish into those straits, 
that they were willing to unite with him on the king’s be¬ 
half against the parliament forces, which possessed Hublin 
and the parts thereabouts. As soon as the marquis was ar- 
rivqfi, as hath been said before, the confederate catholics, 
who held their assembly, as they had always done, at Kilken¬ 
ny, sent commissioners to him to congratulate his arrival, and 
to enter upon a treaty of peace, that they might ft return to 
their obedience to the king. But the inconstancy of that 
nation was such, that, notwithstanding their experience of the 
ruin they had brought li^an themselves by their f^ing from 
their’former peace, and notwithstanding that them,selves had 
sedfip Paris to imjiortune the queen and the piince to send 
ttoyKarquis of Ormond back to them, with all promises and 
pWt®tations that they would not insist ujion any unreusona- 
hle'Sncessions; now he was come upon their invitation to 
them'j’ they made new demands in |)oint of religion, and in¬ 
sisted upon other things, which if be .should consent to, would 
have irreconcilcd all the English, who were under the lord 
Inchiquin, upon whom his principal confidence was placed : 
by this means so much time was spent, that the winter pass¬ 
ed without any agreement; whereby they miglit have advanc¬ 
ed against the parliament forces, which were then weak, and 
in want of all manner of supplies, whilst the distractions con¬ 
tinued io England between the parliament and the army, the 
divisions in the army, and the pr^ocution of tin; king; dur¬ 
ing which the governors there had work enough to look to 
themselves; and left Ireland to provide for itself: and if that 
unfortunate people would have made use of the advantages 
that were offered, tiiat kingdom might indeed have been en¬ 
tirely reduced to the king’s obedience. 

That the lord lieutenant might even compel them to pre¬ 
serve themselves, he went himself to Kilkenny, where the 
council sat, about Christma.s, after three months had been 
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spent from his arrival, that no more time might be lost in 
their commissioners’ coming and going, and that the spring 
might not he lost as well as the winter. And at last a peace 
was made and concinded ; hy which, against such a day, the 
conforlcratG catholics obliged themselves “ to l)riiig into the 
iichl a body of horse and foot, with all |)rovisions for tho 
tichi, vvhieh should he at the disposal of the lord lieutenant, 
and to niarcli as he should appoint.” The treaty had been 
drawn out into tho more length, in hope to have reduced the 
whole nation to the same agreement. And tho general as¬ 
sembly, to which they all pretended to .submit, and 'from 
which all had received their commis-^ions, as hath been said, 
sent to Owen O’Neilc, who remained in Ulster with his ar¬ 
my, and came not himself to Kilkenny, as he ought to have 
done, upon pretence of his indisposition of health. Ho pro- 
i'essed “ to submit to whatsoever the general assembly should 
determinebut when they sent tho articles, to whiefrAhey 
had agreed, to be .signed hy him, he took several excej^ns, 
r,sp?ciaUy in matters of religion; whicli he thought v^&ipt 
enough provi<le(l for; and, in the end, positively 
“ that he would not submit, or he hound hy them 
the same time he .sent to the marques of Ormond, “ Sfrite 
would treat witii liim ajjart, and not concern himself irt'what 
the assembly resolved upon.” 

The tiuth is, there was nothing of religion in this conten¬ 
tion; which proceeded from the animosity between the two 
generals, O’Ncile and Preston, and the hitter faction between 
the old Irish and the other, who were as much hated hy tho 
old, as the English were ; and lastly, from the ambition of 
Owen O’Noilo ; wiio expected some cbnccssions to be made 
to him in his own particular, which would very much have of¬ 
fended and incensed the other party, if they had been grant¬ 
ed to him : so that the assembly was w ell pleased to leave 
him out, and concluded the peace without him. 

Hereupon the lord lieutcnaul used all pos,5iblo endeavours 
that the army might he formed, and ready to march in the 
beginning of the spring. And though there was not an ap¬ 
pearance answeraldc to their promise, yet tlieir troops seem¬ 
ed so good, and were so numerous, that he thought fit to 
march towards Dublin; and, in the way, to take all the cas- 
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ties and garrisons, which were possessed by the parliament: 
in which they had very good success, h'or many of the 
parliament soldiers having served the king, llicy took (he 
first opportunity, upon the marquis of Ormond’s approacii 
within any distance, to come to liini; and by that means se¬ 
veral places surrendered likewise to him. Colonel- Monk, 
who had formerly .served the king, and remained for the 
space of three or four years prisoner in (ho Tower, had been 
at last prevailed witli by the lord Id.slc to serve the patlia- 
inent against the Irish; pleasing himself witli an opinion that 
he did not therein serve against the king, lie was at this 
time governor of Dundalk, a garrison about thirty miles from 
Dublin which was no sooner .summoned (Treilagh and those 
at a nearer distance being taken) but he w as compelled by 
his own soldiers to deliver it up; and if the olliccr, who 
commanded the party which summoned him, had not been 
his friend, and tlioreliy hoped to' have reduced him to the 
king)^ service, his .soldiers would have throivn him over the 
Wg^,,and made their own conditions afterwards ; and most 
oMrat garrison betook themselves to the kiiig’.s .‘.erviic. 

,p^n all these encouragements, before the lr(K)|>;) were 
eo'ffld'Up to make the army numerous enough, the niarijiiis 
was persuaded to block up Dublin at a very little distance; 
having good rea.son to hope, from the smallncs.s of the gani- 
son, and a party of well afl’ected people within the town, that 
it would ill a short time have lieeu given up to him. lii the 
mean time, he used all the means he could to hasten the Irish 
troops, some whereof wore upon their march, and othns not 
yet raised, to come up to the army. l!y all their lettcis 
from London (with which, by the way of Dublin, and the 
ports of Munster, there was good intelligence) they under¬ 
stood, that there were fifteen hundred or two thousand men 
shipped for Ireland : and (he wind having been for some time 
against their coming for Dulilin, there was an apprehension 
that they might be gone for Munslcr; .whereupon the lord 
Inchiquin, who was not eonlldont of all his garrisons there, 
very unhappily departed with some troops of horse to look 
after his province; there being then no cause to apprehend 
any sally out of Dublin, whore they were not in a condition 
to look out of their own walls. But ho was not gone above 
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■two days, when tlio wind coining fair, tlio ships expected 
came into the port of Duldin; and landed a greater number 
of soldiers, especially of horse, than was reported ; and 
brought the liens that t'roinwell liimsolf was made lieute¬ 
nant of Ireland, and intended to he, shortly there with a very 
great sitpply of horse and fool. Thi.s ilect that was already 
come had brought arms, and clothes, and money, and vic¬ 
tuals ; which much exalted the garrison and tlie city; which 
presently turned out of the town .some of those who were 
suspected to wish well to the marquis of Ormond, and im¬ 
prisoned others. The second day after the arrival of , the 
succours, .loncs, who had been a lawyer, and was then go¬ 
vernor of Onhlin, at noonday marched out of tlio cijy, with 
a body of three thousand foot, and three oi' four troop^, of 
horse, and fell upon that quarter wdiich was next the town; 
where they found so little- resistance that they adventured 
upon llie next; and in .short so disordcicd the whole army, 
one half whereof was on the olh^r side the river, th^^he 
lord lieutenant, after he had, in the head of some olftis 
wliom lie drew together, eharged the enemy with tils'®® 
of many of (hose who followeil him, was at last compeM^p) 
draw olf the whole aimy, wiiicli, lliougli the loss w^^Ot 
gicat, was so ili-.coinliled, that he did not lliink fit to return 
again (o llii'ir posts, till both the troops wliicli lie had were 
rel'reslied, and coinposcd, and their miniheis inercased by 
the levies which ought to have been made before, and which 
were now in a good llnw ardne.-.s. 

It may he rememhered, that the general insurrections in 
the last year, the revolt ot the navy, and the invasion of the 
Scot,?, encouraged and drawn in by the pre.sbytcrian party, 
had so distuihed and obstructed the counsels both in the par¬ 
liament, and in the army, that nothing had been done in all 
•that year towards the relief of Ireland, except llie sending 
over the lord Lisle as lieutenant, with a commission that was 
determined at the enil of so many months, and which had 
given,so little relief to tlie English, that it only discovered 
nipi'c llicir weakness, and animosity towards each other, than 
obstructed tlio Irisli,in making their progress in ail the parts 
of the kingdom ; and the more confirmed the lord Inchiquin 
to pursue his resolutions of serving the king, and of receiv- 
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ing the marquis of Ormond, how meanly soever attended,' 
and to unite with the Irish; the perfecting of which conjunc¬ 
tion, with 80 general a success, brought so great reproach 
upoti the parliament, with reference to the loss of Ireland, 
that the reproach and noise thereof was very great: so that 
Crotnwell thought it high time, in his own person, to appear 
upon a stage of so great action. There had been always 
nit^ enough to he spared out of the army to have been sent 
upon that expedition, when the other difficulties were at 
highest; but the conducting it then was of that importance, 
thgtr it was, upon the matter, to determine which power 
should be superior, the presbyterian or the independent. 
And t|[||mfore the one had set up and designed Waller for 
thj^co^and, and Cromwell, against him and that party, had 
insisted, that it should be given to Lambert, the second man 
of the army, who was known tihfeVe as great a detestation 
of the presbyterian power, as hl^ad of the prerogative of 
the crown: and the contests between the two factions, which 
(^^pse should be sent, had spent a great part of the last 
38|p and of their winter counsels. But now, when all the 
J|m|9tic differences were so composed by their successes in 
th^^eld, and the bloody prosecution of their civil counsels, 
so that there could be little done to the disturbance of the 
peace of England, and when Waller’s fiiends were so sup¬ 
pressed, that he was no more thought of, Cromwell began to 
think that the committing the whole government of Ireland, 
with such an army as was necessary to be sent thither, was 
too great a trust even for his beloved Lambert himself, 
and was to lessen his own power and authority, both in the 
army wh^h was commanded by Fairfax, and in the other, 
that, Ireland, would, upon any occasion, have great 

infispn^^on the affairs of England. And therefore, whilst 
theis appeared no other obstructions in the relief of Ireland 
(which was every day loudly called for) than the determin¬ 
ing wh^h of the two persons named for the command of it 
should take that charge, some of ills friends, who were al¬ 
ways ready upon such occasions, on a sudden proposed, ^s 
a good expedient to put an end to that (Jebate, wherein two 
persons of great merit were concerned, and who might pos¬ 
sibly think that it would be some prejudice for either of them 
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■ to be preferred before the other, to nominate a third person, 
who might reasonably be preferred before them both, and 
thereupon named Cromwell, the lieutenant general, to con¬ 
duct that expedition. 

Cromwell himself was always absent when such overtures 
were to be made; and whoever had proposed Lambelt, had 
proposed it as a thing most agreeable to Cromwell’s desire ; 
and therefore, when they heard Cromwell himself proposetjtfor 
the service, and by those who they were sure intended him no 
affront, .they immediately acquiesced in the proposition, and 
looked upon the change as a good expedient: on the Ofer 
side, the presbyterian party was no less affected, and con¬ 
cluded that this was only a trick to defer the 8eg(||p, and 
that he never did intend to go thither in person ; W tb|): if 
he did, his absence from England would give them all the 
advantages they could fti^ and that they should then reco¬ 
ver entirely their generaPTairfax to their party; who Was 
already much broken in spirit upon the concurrence he had 
been drawn to, and declared some bitterness against thfejte- 
sons who had led him to it. And so in a moment botffiK- 
ties were agreed, and Oliver Cromwell elected and dej|||Pd 
to be lord lieutenant of Ireland, with as ample and indi^n- 
dent a commission, as could be prepared. 

Cromwell, how surprised soever with this designation, ap¬ 
peared the next day in the house full of confusion and irre¬ 
solution ; which the natural temper and composure of his un¬ 
derstanding could hardly avoid, when he least desired it; 
and therefore, when it was now to his purpose, he could act 
it to the life. And after much hesitation, and many expres¬ 
sions of “ his own unworthiness, and disability to .support so 
great a charge, and of the entire resignation of' ^ipclf to 
their commands, and absolute dependence upon Gtsn^ provi¬ 
dence and blessing, from whom he had received many instan¬ 
ces of his favour,” he submitted to their good will and plea¬ 
sure ; and desired them, “ that no more time might be lost 
in the preparations which were to be made for so great a 
work ; for he did confess that kingdom to be reduced to so 
great straits, that be was willing to engage his own person 
in this expedition, for the difficulties which appeared in it; 
and more out of hope, with the hazard of his life, to give 
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some obstruction to the successes which the rebels were at 
present exalted wi[h,” (for so he called the marquis of Or¬ 
mond, and all who joined with him,) “ that so the common¬ 
wealth might retain still some footing in that kingdom, till 
they might be able to send fresh supplies, than out of any 
expettation, that, with the strength he carried, he should be 
able, in any signal degree, to prevail over them.” 

If was an incredible expedition that he used from this 
minute after his assuming that charge, in the raising of 
m^lney, providing of shipping, and drawing of farces to- 
gtij^r, for this enterprise. Before he could be ready him¬ 
self tO'march, he sent three thousand foot and horse to Mil- 
f^ Mi|eo, to be transported, as soon as they arrived there, 
t®)u^R ; all things bcing ready there for their transporta- 
tfe; which troops, by the contrary and adverse winds, wore 
constrained to remain there for ifltaj^ays. And that caused 
tl^e report in Ireland, by the ihraligence from London, that 
Cromwell intended to make a descent in Munster ; which 
qphappily divided the lord Inchiquin, and a good body of bis 
nt^j from the lord lieutenant, as hath been said, when he 
riil^ed towards Dublin. Nor did the marquis of Ormond 
in truth at that time intend to have marched thither with 
that expedition, until his army should be grown more numer¬ 
ous, and more accustomed to discipline; but the wonderful 
successes of those troops, which were sent before, in the 
taking of Trim, Dundalk, and all the out-garrisons, and 
the invitation and intelligence he had from within Dublin, 
made him unwilling to lose any more time, since he was 
sure that the crossness of the wind only hindered the arrival 
■of those ■ampplies. which were desighed thither out of Eng- 
^e arrival of which supplies, the very day before 
t before Dublin, enabled the governor thereof to 
,jthat sally which is mentioned before; and had that 
vhich is mentioned. 

narquis of Ormond, at that time, drew off his whole 
ly I?om Dublin to Tredagh, where be meant to rj^ain 
till he could put it into such a posture, that he might prose¬ 
cute his further design. And a full account of all these par¬ 
ticulars met Cromwell at his arrival at Milford Haven, when 
he rather expected to hear of the loss of Dublin, and was in 
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great perplexity to resolve what he was then to do. But 
all those clouds being dispersed, upon thejews of the great 
success his party had that he had sent bllore, he deferred 
not to embark his whole army, and, with a very prosperous 
wind, arrived at Dublin within two or three days after the 
marquis of Ormond had retired from thence; where l»f.,W88 
received with wonderful acclamation ; which did not retard 
him from pursuing his active resolutions, to prosecute Ib^e 
advantages which had already befallen him. And the mar¬ 
quis of Ormond was no sooner advertised of his arrival, than 
he concluded to change his former resolution, and to draw 
his army to a greater distance, till those parties which were 
marching towards him from the several quarters of ^^ingr, 
dom might come up to him ; and in the mean whinR) 
Tredagh into so good a posture, as might entertain the ene¬ 
my, till he might be able to relieve them. And so he put 
into that place, which was wked upon, besides the strength, 
of the situation, to be in a good degree fortified, the flower 
of his army, both of soldiers and officers, most of them Eng¬ 
lish, to the number of three thousand foot, and two or th^i^ 
good troops of horse, provided wdth all things ; and com)ffi> 
ted the charge and command thereof to sir Arthur Asftm, 
who hath been often mentioned before, and was an officer of 
great name and experience, and who at that time made little 
doubt of defending it against all the power of Cromwell, for 
at least a month’s time. And the marquis of Ormond made 
less doubt, in much less time, to relieve and succour it wita 
his army; and so retired to those parts where he had ap¬ 
pointed a rendezvous for his new levies. 

This news coming to $t. Germain’s broke all their mea-. 
sures, at least as to the expedition ; the resolutiptt^^giaued 
for Ireland ; but it was thought fit thgt they shoB^lnp^ 
'tpother account from thence, before the king begun his 
ady; nor did it seem counsellable that his majesty.fS^.u| 
venture to sea whilst the parliament fleet commands 
ocean, and were then about the coast of Ireland; bbf t 
he should expect the autumn, when the season of the year 
would call home or disperse the ships. But where to Stay 
so long was the question t'for it was now the month of Au¬ 
gust ; and as the king had received no kind of civility from 
VoL. V. 157 
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France, since liis last coming, so it >vas notorious enough that 
his absence was impatiently desired by that cotirt ; and the 
queen, who found herself disappointed of that dominion which 
she had expected, rcsolvo<l to merit from the cardinal by 
freeing him from a guest that was so unwelcome to them, 
though he had not been in any degree chargeable to them ; 
and so was not at all soltcilous for his longer stay. So his 
majesty considered how he should make his departure; and, 
upon looking round, he resolved, 'that ho would make his 
journey through Normandy, and embark himself for his 
island of Jersey ; which still continued under his obedience, 
and under the government of sir (Icorgc Carteret ; ivho had 
in truth, fhc power over the place, though ho was hut the 
lieutenant of the lord Jennyn ; who, in those straits the king 
was in, and the great plenty ho himself enjoyed,' was won¬ 
derfully jealous that the king’s being there would lessen some 
of the profit, which he challenged from thence ; and there¬ 
fore, when it was found, in order to the king’s siqiport, 
whilst he should stay there, necessary to sifll some of the 
king’s demesnes iu that island, the yearly rent whereof used 
to be received by that lord tow.ards the discharge of tlic gar¬ 
risons there, he insisted, with all po.ssilde im|Kii tunity, “ tliat 
some of the money, which should be raiseil nimu tliat sale, 
should be paid to him, because liis rcccijit, for the lime to 
come, would not remain so gieat as it had been formerly 
and thoiigli tliis demand appeared so unjust and niirea.sonablo, 
that the council could not ailmit it, yet he did prevail with 
the king in private, to give him such a note miilcr his hand, 
as enabled him to receive a good sum of money, after the 
return of his majesty into F.ngland, upon that consideration. 
This resolution being taken for .Icrsey, llie king sent to the 
prince of Orange, “ that lie would cause two ships of war to 
ride in tlie road heforo .'^1. .Malocs,” (which they might do 
without notice,) “ and that ho might Iiave a wairant reman, 
in his hands, by which the ships might attend his majesty, 
when he should require lliem whirli they might do in 
very few hours; and in those he meant to (raiisport himself, 
as .soon as it should be seasonable, into Ireland. These ships 
did wait his pleasure there accoidingly. 


lit >\.i. ki tit 1»\ (Ito tjiict n. -\\ 
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France liad too good an cxcu.se at tin's fijiio for not giving 
the king any assistance in money, wliicii he might expect, 
and did abundantly want, by the ill condition their own af¬ 
fairs were ill. Though the sedition, which had been raised 
in I’aris the last winter, was at present so much appeased 
by the courage and conduct of the prince of Condii, (who 
brought the army, which he commanded in Flanders, with 
so great o.xpcdition before Paris, that the city yielded to 
reason,) so that his most (’liristian majesty, the queen his 
mother, and the whole court, were at this present there; 
yet the w'ound was far from being closed up. The town 
continued still in ill humour; more of the great men adhered 
to them than had done before; the animosities against the 
cardinal increased, and, whicli made those animosities the 
more terrible, the prince of Fondc, who surely had merited 
very much, either uiis.itislied, or not to be satisfied, broke 
bis friciuLshi]) witli the cardinal, ami spoke with much bittor- 
nc.s.s against him : ,so that the court was far from being in 
that tranquillity, a.s to concern it,sclf much for the king our 
master, if it had been otherwdsc well inclined to it. 

All things standing thus, about the middle of September, 
the king left St. (iermain’s, and begun bis journey towards 
Jersey ; and the qiir-en, the next day, removi.'d from thence 
to Paris, to the l.ouvic. The two ainbassadors for Spain 
waited upon her niaiesty tliillicr, having nothing now to do 
but to piepaie lhem.''elvcs for their journey to Spain, whore 
they longed to be, and wbitlier they bad sent for a pass to 
meet them at St. Sebastian’.s, and that they might have a 
hou.se provided for them at Madrid, against the time they 
should come lliitlier: both whicli they recommended to an 
English gentleman, who lived iliere, to solicit, and advertise 
them in tiioir jourucy of the teiiqier of that court.* 

,* Pnring tlic lime ol'ilicir sliort conriilciit of liis nlVec.tion nnd 
.stay at I’.ui.-*, llii; qiiccii ci-cil tin; kniilhc.-.s inwanls her, yet she bo- , 
cliiiin’cllor very yr.icmiisl,, liiil limed iliat lie did wish that the 
.still that he was Kina'a carriage tov. ards licr should 

scut m Ih.il (‘mh.or.v. which ^hc lie tiiir and rc.'(icc;trui; and that 
said woiihl he i'rmiie—,to an,' slie did de-iic liiat he triight he 
advantage the kint: wmdd lefene aiways alnmr hi.s majesty’s per- 
from it; and rhe said, sJio nm r .'■on ; not mdv In eiuisa shii liioughf 
confess, Tin,I ilieiinh she was,,.* lie uad-'isterd the buainc,*:.*, nt 

r-?” 
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They thought it conx’cnient, since they were to desire a 
pass to'go from Paris into Spain, that they should wait upon 
the queen-mother of France, and the cardinal; and likewise 
upon the duke of Orleans, and the prince of Condo; who 
were then in a cabal against the court. The prince of 
Condo spoke so publicly and so warmly against the cardi¬ 
nal, that most people thought the cardinal undone ; and he 
himself apprehended some attempt upon his person ; and 
therefore had not in many days gone out of his house, and 
admitted few to come to him, and had a strong guard in 
every room ; so that his fear was not dissembled. 

In this so general disorder, the ambassadors declined any 
formal audiences; for which their cijuipage was not .suita¬ 
ble : so the lord Cottington went privately to the queen 
regent, who received him graciou.sly, and desired him “ to 
recommend her very kindly to her brother the king of 
Spain,” without eidarging upon any thing else. From her 
he went to the duke of Orleans, whom he found in more 
disorder; and when the ambassador told him, “he came to 
know wliolher he had any service to command him into 
Spain,” the duke, who .scarce stood still whilst he was 
speaking, an.swered aloud, “ that he had notliing to do with 
Spain and so went ha.stily into another room ; and the 


Enghmil hotter than any hady 
else, hut Ihiohusp, she knew ihal 
he lovoi! tlie kin^% and al¬ 

ways {'ive liiin gtiofi eonnsel tt)- 
wards Iji.s livin','\irtumj'-ly; and 
that she thought he had nmro 
credit witii hini liian any oilier 
who would deal plainly and lion- 
estly with him, 'rhoro was a pas¬ 
sage HX that time, of' winch he us¬ 
ed to speak often, and looked upon 
a great lionour to liim. Tlie 
queen one day, amongst some of 
Karladtes, in whom she had ino>t 
^9^de;]ce, exprc.ssrtl some slmrp- 
towards a lord of the king's 
cbtitlcH, whom she nanieil not. 
who she said always gave her llie 
fairest words, and ]»roii»sc»l her 
every thing she’ desired, and had 
persuaded her to affect somew hat 
that she liad before no mind to; 
and yet she was well assured, 


that when the same was f>rnj)o>ed 
to the kinj; fjti Iter liehulf, he was 
the only man who di-suaded tlie 
kinjr tVoni granting' it. Some of 
the ladies .«eemeii to have llio cu¬ 
riosity to know \vhf> it w as, which 
the ijueeii would not tell. One. 
of them, wiio wa.« known to have 
a friciulship for liim, said, she 
hoped it was not the ehaneellor. 
To wliicli her majesty replied 
with «oine ipiickness, that slie 
iniitht he sure it was not he ; wim 
was,>o lur from making promise^, 
or giving fair wonis, or tlattering 
her, that slie did v(;rily believe, 
titai if ho lliouglit her la i)C a 
whore, ho woiiid tell her of it; 
whicli, when tiiat lady told him, 
he was not dis])lca^ed AVitii tlie 
ti'.stimoriy. ISee Clarendon's Life, 
part 5. 
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lord Cottington then withdrew. They intended both to 
have gone together to the prince of Conde, and to the car¬ 
dinal. lint when they sent to the jirince, he wisely, but 
with gicat civility, sent (hem wor<l, “that fliey eonid not 
be ignorant of the di.sor(lcr lliat court was in, and of the 
jcalonsie.s which were of him and tlicrefore dc.sircul them 
“ to c.vetise iiim, that he did not .see them.” 

The etirdiiial a|)poinlcd them an hour ; and met tliom 
in an outer room, and conducted them into hi,s iiiwaid room, 
where they sat down and conferred about lialf an hour, the 
lord Cottinglou speaking Spanish, and the cardinal and he 
conferring ^vliolly in the same language. The cardinal ae.- 
knowlcdgml tlie apprciicnsion lie was in, in his looks ; and 
took occa.sion in iiis discourse to mention “ the iinjnst dis- 
])li“a,sure, whicli monsieur le prince had conceived against 
him.” He seemed earnestly to desire a peace hetween the 
two crowns ; and said, “ that he would give, a pound of his 
blood to obtain it and dc,sircd the ambas.sadors “ to tell 
don Lewis de Haro from him, that he would with all his 
heart meet him U[ion the frontiers; and that he wa.9 confi- 
ilent, if they trvo were together hut three hours, they should 
compose all dill'cr enecswhich mc.“.sag(! ho afterwards 
di.savowed, when don I.ewis .accepted the motion, and was 
willing to liave met him. When they took their leave of 
him, he brought them to the tojr of the .stairs in di.sordcr 
enough, his gnard.s being very circumspect, and suffering no 
stranger to approach any of the room.s. 

When th(!y had provided all thingsfor their jonrnoy, and con¬ 
tracted with lilavelt, the sole person who could furnish coaches 
for the transportation of themselves, their baggage, and'family, 
which coii.sisled of twenty person.s, and no more, to the Rayo of 
Spain, within twenty days, for which they paid him in hand, 
ixjforc they left Paris, four hundred |)istoles, their whole share 
' of their journey to that place being to be defrayed, as it was 
very handsomely, they began their journey from Paris ujpon' 
Michaelmas day, arid continued it, without resting one day, 
till they came to liourdc.aux; which was then in rebellion 
against the king. The city and the parliament had not only 
sent several complaints and bitter invectives against the dnke 
of Espernon, their governor, for his acts of tyranny in his 
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government, but had presumed, in order to make his person 
the more ungracious, to asperse his life and manners with 
those reproaches wliich they believed would most reflect up¬ 
on the court. And the truth is, their greatest quarrel against 
him was, that he was a fast friend to the cardinal, and would 
not be divided from his interest. They had driven tlic duke 
out of the town, and did not only desire the king, “that he 
might no more be their governor ; but that his majesty would 
give the government to the prince of Condo which made 
their complaints the less considered as just. And it was then 
one of the most avowed exceptions that prince had against 
the cardinal, that he had not tliat government upon the peti- 
tioi) of Bourdeaux, since he ofl'ered to resign his of Burgun¬ 
dy, which was held to be of as much value, to accommodate 
and repair the duke of Espernon. At Blay, the ambassadors 
were visited by the marshal of Plessy Praslin, who was sent 
by the court to treat with the parliament of Bourdeaux, but 
could bring them to no reason, they positively insisting upon 
the remove of their old governor, and conferring the com¬ 
mand upon the prince. The marshal, who had then no old 
look, told them, it was full foity years since he was first 
made captain of a foot company in Flanders, and he was alive 
abovft twenty years after this discourse. When they came 
to Bourdeaux they found the Chateau Troinpetto, which still 
held for the king, shooting at the town, the town having in¬ 
vested it very close, that no succour could be put into them, 
the duke of Espernon being at his house at Cadilliac, from 
whence his horse every day infested the citizens, when they 


stirred out of the town. Here the ambassadors were com- 
pllted l^tay one whole day, the disorders upon the river, 
ffetown, not suffering their coaches and baggage to 
jtedw them so soon as they should have done. They were 
Jw.'^ted by somfe counsellors and presidents of the par- 
professed duty to the king, but irrcconcileablc 
the duke of Espernon; against whom theydiad pub- 
ISImOeveral remonstrances in print, and dedicated 'them to 
the pritice of Condfi. After a day’s rest there, which was 
not unwelcome to them, they continued their journey to Bay¬ 
onne ; and were delivered, after they had broken their fast 


at St. Jean de Luce, upon the twentieth day from their leav- 
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"ing Palis, at the Raio ; where they took boat, and in an hour 
or two they arrived at Oirona ; wlicre tlicy lay that night, 
and sent away to the governor of St. Sebastian’s, that they 
would be there tlio iic.xt day. In their passage upon the 
river, they had the view of Puentarabia, which had been So 
lately b'esieged by the piinea of C'onde, and the duke de la 
Valettc, who was duke of Espernon ; and they saw the ruins 
the French army had made in all the places adjacent, the 
greatest part of (iirona itself having been burned, and still 
remaining uniepaiicd ; and it was very manifest to them, by 
tlic discour.ses of all the people of that eonntiy, that so great 
a con.stornation had s(>i,!cd upon the hear la of all that people, 
upon the approaeli of the Fiench army, that if it had advanc¬ 
ed to St. Sebastiaiibs, that important place was so ill provided 
to make resistance, that it would have been presently quit¬ 
ted to them, after which Fuentarabia had not been worth 
the contending for. llcic they found an old priest, who go¬ 
verned the town, and was master of the posts, which office he 
had hold when tire lord Cottington had been last there, which 
was when the prince w'as in Spaitt, who was a jolly’talking 
man, and glad to rememher old stories. They wore no sooner 
in their lodging, hut the inquisitors came to examine what 
books they brouglit info their country; and at fir st, witjj some 
rudeness, tire chief of them being a priest of a large size and 
a very barbarous aspect and behaviour, they urged to have 
the vtcrv of all the hooks they had, but afterwards were con¬ 
tented with a catalogue of the names of them, subscribed by 
one of their sccr'ctarics ; and received a piece of eight very 
thankfully. The next day they went by the river to Passage, 
and when they came out of their boats, which were rowed 
by women, according to their privilege there, .^y found 
mules, sent from St. Sebastian’s to carry them thith^I*. 

•Jwlf a mile from the town they were met by the 
Guipuscoa, don Antonio de Cardinas, an old soldi^E 
knight of the order, the cotregidor and all the 
St. Sebastian’s, and the English merchants which 
there ; and were conducted by the governor to one Of tjje 
best houses in the town, which was provided for thoir recep¬ 
tion ; where they no sooner were, than the governor, and the 
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rest of the magistrates, took their leave of them, anil left them 
to their repose. 

They had not been half an hour in their lodging, confcr- 
ling with the English merchants, about conveniences to pro¬ 
secute their journey, when the corregidor came to them, and 
desired to speak with them io private, and after sortie com¬ 
pliment and apology, lie shewed them a letter, which he had 
received from the secretary of state; the contents whereof 
were, that when the ambassadors of the prince of Wales 
should arrive there, they should be received with all respect; 
but that he should find some means to persuade them to stay 
and remain there, till he should give the king notice of it, 
and receive his further pleasure.” And at the same time an 
English merchant of the town, who had told them before, that 
he had letters from Madrid for llicm, and had gone home to 
fetch them, brought them a packet from sir Benjamin Wright: 
who was entrusted by them at Madrid to solicit for their pass, 
and,for a house to be prepared for them. In this letter their 
pass was enclosed, under the same style, as ambassadors from 
the prince of IVales; which he had observed, and desired to 
have it mended, but could procure no alteration, nor could he 
obtain any order for the providing a house for them ; but was 
told,,^“ that it should be done time enougli.” This was an 
unexpected mortification to them ; but they seemed not to 
be troubled at it, as if they bad intended to sl.iy there a month, 
to refresh themselves after their long journey, and in expecta¬ 
tion of other letters from the king tlicir master. The corre¬ 
gidor offered to send away an express the same night, if they 
would write by him, or that he should stay a day or two for 
their letters, if they were not yet ready to write ; but they 
desired tl^t the messenger might be despatched away with 
diligrtiice, and tlioy writ their,letters presently. They 
«iw,t t^ylon Lewis de Haro, “that the king their master hc<l 
his aitiha.ssadors to his catholic majesty, upon af- 
g^p'e highest importance: that they were come so far 
way, but had, to their great wonder, met there with 
a signification of the king’s pleasure, that they should stay 
and remain there, till they should receive his majesty’s plea¬ 
sure ; which troubled them not so much, as to find themselves 
styled the ambassadors of the prince of Wales, which they 
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thought very strange, after his catholic majesty had sent an 
ambassador to the king their master before they left him : 
they desired therefore to know, whether their persons were 
unacceptable to his catholic maje.sty, and if that were the 
case, they would immediately return to their master; other¬ 
wise, if‘his majesty were content to receive them, they de¬ 
sired they might be treated in that manner as was duo to the 
honour and dignity of the king their master.” And they 
writ to sir Benjamin Wright, “ to attend don T.ewis, and if 
he found that they were expected at Madrid, and that they 
reformed the crroisthey had committed, he should then send 
two letters to meet them at Victoria, and use those importu¬ 
nities, which were necessary for the providing a house for 
them against they should come.” 

Though the court was then full of business, being in daily 
expectation of their new queen ; who was landed, and at that 
time within few days journey of Madrid; yet the very next 
day after the letter rvas delivered to don Lewis de Haro, he 
returned an answer full of civility, and imputed the error that 
was committed to the negligence or ignorance of the secreta¬ 
ry ; and sent them new passes in the projjcr style ; and assur¬ 
ed them, “ that they should find a very good welcome from 
his majesty.” And sir Benjamin Wright sent them word, 
“ that lie had received the wan ant for the providing the house; 
and the olTicer, to whom it was directed, had called upon him 
to view two or three houses; and that don Lewis told him, 
that, as soon as he had found a house that pleased him, orders 
should bo given to the king’s offiecis of the wardrobe to fur¬ 
nish it; and then when the ambassadors came, there, should 


be one of the king’s coaches to attend them whilst they stay¬ 
ed.” As soon as they received these advertisements, they 
made haste to begin their journey, choosing rather to ma^, 
psertTf mules till they came to Vittoria, whore they wgte 
to meet their letters, than to slay their coming to 
tian’s, of which they were heartily weary; cithcr|^^^H 
they had been compelled to slay there near twenty' 
against their will, or that it be indeed a most unpleasant place 
to live in, and where there are no kinds of divertisements; 


and they were in great doubt that they should find a court 
very hard to treat with, that could begin to receive them with 
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so barefaced and formed an affront, and then so easily recede 
from it with weak apologies. And it was plain enough, that 
they heartily wished that they had not come and imagined 
that this might put them to return again, and then were asham¬ 
ed of their own expedient, and being pressed, chose rather to 
decline than avow it: so unnatural a thing is it for that natjon 
to stoop to any ugly action, without doing it so ungraciously, 
as to confess it in their own countenance, and quickly reced¬ 
ing from it. 

It was about the middle of November when they left St. Se¬ 
bastian’s, the weather yet continuing fair; and a gentleman of 
quality of the country was appointed to accompany them out of 
the jurisdiction of Guipuscoa, which was to the city of Victoria; 
and from thence they entered into Castile. When they came 
to Burgos the magistrates invited them to see the ioros, which 
was performed the next day to celebrate the arrival of the 
queen, who was now come to Madrid, and all the country 
making iheir fiestas. I'hcy stayed that day to sec that fight, 
which was new to all but the lord Cottington. The rains be¬ 
gan to fall, whicli made their journey forward less pleasant, 
yet not with any great violence, as they seldom do in that 
country in the beginning. When they came to Alcavendas, 
a little town belonging to the condo do Prono cn rostro, with¬ 
in three leagues of Madrid, they discharged all their mules 
and litters, resolving to stay there till they sent notice to the 
court of their arrival, and sir Benjamin Wright to know what 
house was provided for them ; he came to them, and told them, 
“all things were in the same state they were when he writ 
to them to St. Sebastian’s; that though don Lewis gave him 
very good words when he came to him, and seemed much 


troubled and angry with the officers that the house was not 
l.eady, and the officers excused themselves upon the jollities 
Jhe totyn was in the fiestas, which were held every day^r 
arrival, that nobody could attend any particular' 
it was evident there was not that care taken from 
cOQrt that there ought to have been, and that don Alon¬ 


zo de Cardinas from England had done the ambassadors all 


' This is a fine compliment, end I believe a deserved one, to the 
ancient Spanish ho^ur.—W. 
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"the ill offices possible, as if their good reception in Spain 
would incense the parliament, and make them more propi¬ 
tious to France, which valued itself upon having driven all 
the royal family from llience.” 

Upon this new mortification, they writ again from thence 
to don Lewis, to desire, “ that they might not bo put to stay 
there for want of a house, and so he c.xpostci to contempt.” 
Nor were they accommodated in that place in any degree. He 
always answered their letters with gicat punctuality, and with 
courtesy enough, as if all things should be ready by the next 
day. The English merchants, who resided at Madrid, came 
every day to visit them, but still brought them word, that 
there was no appearance of any piovision made to receive 
them ; so that, after a week’s .stay in that little town, and ill 
accommodation, they accepted the civil ofl’or and invitatSn 
which sir Benjamin Wright made them, of reposing them¬ 
selves incognito in his house ; which would only receive their 
persons with a valet dc chambre for each ; and the rest of 
their family was quai tered in the next adjacent houses for the 
reception of sti angers; and so they wont privately in the even¬ 
ing into Madrid in sir Benjamin Weight’s coach, having s^t 
all their servants bofoio, and came to his house, where they 
were very eonvcniently lodged, and where tliere were good 
rooms handsomely furnished for the reception of visitants ; 
and if, by his generosity, they had not been thus accommo¬ 
dated, they must have been exposed to reproach and infamy, 
by the very little respect they received from the court. • Sir 
Benjamin Wright was a gentleman of a good family in Essex ; 
and being a younger brother, had been bred a merchant in 
Madrid; where, as a merchant, he had groat business and 
great reputation, but was of a nature and spirit above thaj 
employment, and affected another and a higher, after he hafl 
Ivy^tirthere above twenty years, and was become a perfe^, 
^ Spaniard, not only in the language, but in the generous 
of their nature and customs, affected horsemanship', 
use of his weapon, and excelled in both, and gave revifflr 
testimonies of his courage upon p.articular encounters, most 
with his countrymen, who, in respect of his being a mer¬ 
chant, exercised some insolcncies towards him. So that he 
accustomed himself to the outward fausto of a Spaniard abroad, 
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and kept the custom and manner of his own country at home, 
by living plentifully and splendidly in his house, very contra¬ 
ry to the custom of that nation. He re,solved to give over 
that profession of a merchant; and having got a very plenti¬ 
ful estate by it, he entered into treaties with the ministers of 
state to supply the king’s affairs upon such assiento’J as were 
usually made, with providing ships, and supplying monies for 
those parts of Italy and Flanders where the public affairs re¬ 
quired it; an adventure that the merchants of Genoa were 
most conversant in, and wherein many had gotten very great 
estates, whilst the crown prospered, and made good its eon- 
tracts ; and in his first entrance into that kind of commerce, 
he had performed some very acceptable services to that king, 
and got very well himself, according to which he always in¬ 
creased the expense and port of his living. lie married into 
the family of Toledo, a young lady who brought little more 
than her noble blood into his house ; and he willingly took 
care that she should live in an expense equal to her birth, 
lie had always performed great duty to his own king, and 
made himself still grateful to the English ambassadors, by his 
5 )|^ing all respects to them, and behaving himself always for 
the honour of his nation; and by the ambassador’s interposi¬ 
tion his own king made him a baronet; the patent whereof 
no sooner came to his hands, than he entered it with the con- 
seio de los ordincs, and with much difficulty and contest he 
procured it to be registered; and then was treated with the 
style of don in all places, which wiped out the memory of the 
merchant; but in these contests, and the rhodomontadoes 
which accompanied them in the presents he made, and in the 
whole course and expense of his living, he stirred up the en¬ 
vy of the Spaniard, and lost the affection of his own country- 
'inen, that is, of the merchants, for of all others he was well 
^^oved. ""v 

■ffijlVboutthe year 1G40, when the crown was very much' 
Hpio^^n credit, and its necessities increased by the anli- 
^^atibn of all their revenues, they had no more security to 
give for any money they borrowed, but such as brought in 
nothing, till the present lease which had been granted should 
be expired ; so that to make such a security to be accepted, 
they were obliged to grant interest, and other too advan- 
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tageous conditions; and by this tcmj^ation many were drawn 
in to venture their estates. The alFairs of Flanders were in 
great distress, for supplying whereof sir Benjamin Wright, 
upon assurance from his friends in England and Flanders, 
that they would join with him, and assist him, made an as- 
siento with the ministers, that he would presently pay so 
much money hy the month in Flanders, upon such a branch 
of the revenue being as.signed by the king to him for so ma¬ 
ny years, to begin three years after, when the lease that was 
on foot would bo expired ; so that he was to be out of his 
money near three years before he should receive any thing 
towards his reimbursement; but then he should enter upon 
a revenue which would abundantly satisfy him with principal 
and interest. He performed his part very punctually, ex¬ 
pecting to enter at his time upon his assignation ; and by this 
means, and hy the same kinds of security, the necessities of 
that time had been provided for. When .the expiration of 
the term drew near, by which the new a.ssentistaes were to 
enter upon their several bargains, the necessities of the state 
appeared to be greater than before, by the unprosperous- 
ne.ss of their affairs in all phaces; and there was now no pos- 
sible way in view to provide for the future proportionable 
supplies. Hereupon the king did make a junto of divines, 
whereof his confessor was one, and other eminent prelates 
were some, who were to consider and certify the king, whe. 
thcr he might with a good conscience break his contract with 
those men, whose money he had received already, and make 
them satisfaction some other way, according as shonld be 
judged reasonable ; whereby he might, by taking those farms 
into his own hands, upon which others oiiglit to enter, be able 
to borrow and provide money to supply the crying necessi¬ 
ties of the crown. This consultation was held without callJf, 
ing,oi;y of the parties concerned before them ; but upon thitt 
information of (he ministers of state of the public necessifcj^B 
and the computation of the immoderate gain the a3KptisM|||H 
would receive, if they enjoyed their bargain, and had Ae 
nefit of all their covenants, the divines (not without great 
deliberation, and conte.sts between themselves) gave it un¬ 
der their names, “ That the king might with a good con. 
science resume those parts of his revenue, which he had 
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granted to others, into^iis own hands, if he first gave satis - 
faction to those to w'hom such grants had been made.” And 
when the king’s eonsciencc was thus satisfied, a decree was 
made, that all those persons (who were all named) to whom 
the king had granted such parts of his revenue, (which were 
likewise named,) and upon which they were to enter upon 
a day to come, should receive full satisfaction, and repayment 
of the monies they had advanced, with interest, upon the ju- 
ros of the crown, whicli should be assigned and made over 
to them by a good form in the law ; and that all other per¬ 
sons, who would advance monies for the king’s service, upon 
those parts of his revenue which he took into his hands, 
should immediately enter into the receipt. The juros are 
of the nature of our tenures, or of our fee-farm rents, for they 
are not all of one kind nor of one value. So that men know 
not how to treat for them ; nor could be morally sure that 
the same might not bo suddenly taken from them again, at 
least by a new king. However, many, who only looked for 
a competent revenue for their money, made tolerable bar¬ 
gains, and rested contented; hut they who had laid out more 
money than their own, or who knew how to employ their 
money better, wore undone by the overture, and utterly re¬ 
fused to receive them in satisfaction; but the decree left them 
no election, but determined both points po.sitivcly, that they 
should not enjoy the benefit of their contracts, but that they 
should accept satisfaction by the juros. liy these means 
poor sir Henjamin was reduced into great straits, when the 
king owed him very near two hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, according to the account then stated ; and some 
friends of his, both in England and Flanders, were exceed¬ 
ingly damnified, and others utterly ruined by this decree. 

''"'He himself, though fallen from his usual splendour, and his 

i ife being likewise very seasonably dead, still enjoyed-s-gjjpd 
into which he received the ambassadors, kept good. 
feseSj and a coach with six mules; and retained so much of 
I natural generosity, that there appeared no want in the 
■condition of his living; aird he hoped and expected, by the 
interposition of the ambassadors, to receive some justice from 
the king in some extraordinary way. 

The court well enough knew of their arrival, but took no 
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notice of it. The lord Cottington therefore sent to don Lewis, 
to desire that he might have a private audience of him incog¬ 
nito; which he presently consented to, and ajtpointed, the next 
morning, to meet in the king’s garden; which was at such a 
distance from the court, that it was not in the view of it. 
There they met at the hour: don Lewis was a man of little 
ceremony, and used no flourishes in his discourses, which 
made most men believe that he said all things from his heart; 
and he seemed to speak so cordially, that the lord Cotting¬ 
ton, who was not easy to be imposed upon, did think that 
they should have a house very speedily, and that ho had a 
good inclination to favour them in what they came about. 
He spoke, with more commotion than was natural to him, in 
the business of the murder of the king; c.xcusr.d all the omis¬ 
sions towards the ambassadors; “ w'hich should bo repaired 
out of hand, after the few days, which yet remained to be 
spent in fiestas for the queen ; during which time, he said, no 
officers would obey any orders which diverted them from the 
sight of the triumphs ; and wished that the ambassadors 
would sec the masquerade that afternoon, and the loros the 
day following.” 

The lord Cottington returned home very well satisfied; 
and had not been half an hour in the hou,se, when a gentle¬ 
man came from don l.evvis to invite the amha.s.sadors to see 
those exercisc.s, which are mentioned before ; and .sent them 
word that there should he jilaccs proviilcd for them. 'I’he 
chancellor went that afternoon to the place .a.s.signcd, where 
he saw the masqueiade and running of the course. That of 
the masquerade is an exercise they learned from the Moors, 
performed by squadrons of horse, seeming to charge each 
other with groat fierceness, with bucklers in their loft hands, 
and a kind of cane in their right; which, when they camoff, 
wjth'n-litlle more than a horse length, they throw with alto 
thS strength they can, and against them they defend the|w 
selves with very broad bucklers; and as soon as they hn|l 
thrown their darts, they wheel about in a full gallop, tQp 
they can turn to receive the like assault from those whom 
they had charged; and so several squadrons of twenty or 
and twenty horse run round and charge each other. It 
hath at first the appearance of a martial exercise ; the horses 
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are very beautiful, and well adorned, the men richly clad, 
and must be good horsemen, otherwise they could not obey 
the quick motion and turns of their horses. All the rest is 
too childish; the darts are nothing else but plain bulrushes 
of the biggest growth. After this they run the course; which 
is like our running at the ring, save that two men .run still 
together, and the swifter hath the prize, a post dividing them 
at the end. From the start they run their horses Ml speed 
about fifty paces, and the judges are at that post to determine 
who is first at the end. There the king and don Lewis ran 
several courses, in all which don Lewis was too good a courtier 
to win any prize, though he always lost it by very little. The 
appearance of the people was very great, and the ladies in all 
the windows made a very rich show, otherwise the show it¬ 
self had nothing wonderful. Here there happened to be some 
sudden sharp words between the admirante of Castile, a 
haughty young man, and the marquis de Liche, the eldest 
son of don Lewis de Haro; the which being taken notice 
of, they were both dismissed the squadrons wherein they 
were, and committed to' their chambers. The next day, 
and so for two or three days together, both the ambassadors 
had a box prepared for them, to see the tores; which is a 
spectacle very wonderful, different from what they had seen 
at Burgos, where the hulls were much tamer, and where 
they were not charged hy men on horseback, and little harm 
done. 

Here the place was very noble, being the market-place, 
a very large square, built with handsome brick houses, which 
had all balconies, which were adorned with tapestry and 
very beautiful ladies. Scaffolds were built round to the first 
story, the lower rooms being shops, and for ordinary use; 
and in the division of those scaffolds, all the magistrates and 
mlEcers of the town knew their places. The pavemeg^of 
place >va3 all covered with gravel, (which in summer 
was upon these occasions watered by carts charged with 
B^sheads of w'atcr.) As soon as the king comes, sorpf of¬ 
ficers clear the whole ground from the common people, so 
that there is no man seen upon the plain but two or three 
alguazils, magistrates with their small white wands. Then 
one of the four gates which leads into the streets is opened, 
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which the torrcadors enter, all pei^ons of quality richly 
clad, and upon the best horses of Spain, every one attended 
by eight or ten or more lackeys, all clinquant with gold and 
silver lace, who carry the spears, which their masters are to 
use against the bulls; and with this cnti^ many of the com¬ 
mon peflple break in, for which sometfmes they pay very 
dear. The persons on horseback have all cloaks folded upon 
their Idlt shoulder, the least disorder of which, much more 
the letting it fall, is a very great disgrace; and in that grave 
order they march to the place where the king sits, and after 
they have made their reverences, they place themselves at 
a good distance from one another, and expect the bull. The 
bulls arc brought in the night before from the mountains by 
the people used to that work, who drive them into the town 
when nobody is in the streets, into a pen made for them, 
which hath a door, which opens into that largo space; the 
key whereof is sent to the king, which the king, when he 
sees every thing ready, throws to an alguazil, who carries it 
to the officer that keeps the door, and he causes it to be 
opened, when a single bull is ready to come out. When 
the bull enters, the common people, who sit over the door 
or near it, strike him, or throw short darts with sharp points 
of steel, to provoke him to rage. lie commonly runs with 
all his fury against the first man he secs on horseback, who 
watches him so carefully, and avoids him so dexterously, that 
when the spectators believe him to he even between the horns 
of the bull, Ke avoids by the quick turn of his horse, and 
with his lance strikes the hull upon k vein that runs through 
his pole, with which in a moment he falls down dead. But 
this fatal stroke can never be struck, but when the bull comes 
so near upon the turn of the horse, that his horn even touch¬ 
ed the rider’s leg, and so is at such a distance that ho can 
shqrtCiThis lance, and use the full .strength of his arm in 
.blow. And they who are the most skilful in the exerc||H 
do frequently kill the be.ast with such an exact stroke, inm|H 
much ’as in a day two or three fall in that manner: but i™ 
they miss the vein, it only gives a wound that the more en- 
■■■tges him. Sometimes the hull runs with so much fierce- 
nc^, (for if he escapes the first man, he runs upon the rest 
as they are in his way,) that he gores the horse with his 
•\ 0 L.y. 158 
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horns, that his guts come out, and he falls before the ridei, 
can get from his back. Sometimes, by the strength of his 
neck, he raises horse and man from the ground, and throws 
both down, and then the greatest danger is anotlier gore upon 
the ground. In any of these disgraces, or any other by 
which the rider comes to be dismounted, he is obliged in 
honour to take his revenge upon the bull by his sword, and 
upon his head, towards which the standers by assist him by 
running after the bull and hocking him, by which he falls 
upon his hinder legs; but before that execution can be done, 
a good bull hath his revenge upon many poor fellows. Some¬ 
times he is so unruly that nobody dares to attack him, and 
then the king calls for his mastifl's, whereof two are let out 
at a time, and if they cannot master him, but arc themselves 
killed, as frequently they are, the king then, as a last refuge, 
calls for the English mastifl's, of which they seldom turn 
above one at a time ; and he rarely misses of taking the bull 
and holding him by the nose till the men run in; and after 
they have hocked him, they quickly kill him. In one of 
those days there were no fewer than sixteen horses, as good 
as any in Spain, the worst of which would that very morn¬ 
ing have yielded three hundred pistoles, killed, and four or 
five men, besides many more of both hurt : and some men 
remain perpetually maimed ; for after the horsemen have 
done as much as they can, they withdraw themselves, and 
then some accustomed nimble fellows, to whom money is 
thrown when they perform their feats with skill, stand to re¬ 
ceive the bull, whereof the worst are reserved till the last: 
and it is a wonderful thing to see with what steadiness those 
fellows will stand a full career of the bull, and by a little 
quick motion upon one foot avoid him, and lay a hand upon 
his horn, as if he guided bim from him; but then the next 
standers by, who have not the same activity, commoadje^pay 
^^r it, and there is no day without much mischief. It is a 

t ry barbarous exercise and triumph, in which so many men’s 
es are lost, and always ventured ; but so rooted in the af¬ 
fections of that nation, that it is not in the king’s power, they 
say, to suppress it, though, if he disliked it enough, he might 
forbear to be present at it. There are three festival d-v^s 
in the year, whereof midsumraer is one, on which the peo- 
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pie hold it to be their right to be treated with these specta- 
cles, not only in great cities, where they are never disap¬ 
pointed, blit in very ordinary towns, where there are places 
provided for it. Besides those ordinary annual days, upon 
any extraordinary accident of joy, as at this time for the ar¬ 
rival of the queen, upon the birth of the king’s children, or 
any signal victory, these triumphs are repeated, which no 
ecclesiastical censures or authority can suppress or discoun¬ 
tenance. For pope Pius the Fifth, in the time of Philip the 
Second, and very probably with his approbation, if not up¬ 
on his desire, published a bull against the Iona in Spain, 
which is still in force, in which he declared, that nobody 
should be capable of Christian burial who lost his life at those 
spectacles, and that every clergyman who shobld bo present 
at them stood excommunicated ipso facto; and yet there is 
alw.ays one of the largest galleries assigned to the office of 
the inquisition and the chief of the clergy, which is always 
filled; besides that many religious men in their habits get 
other places ; only the Jesuits, out of their submission to the 
supremo authority of the pope, arc never present there, but 
on those days do always appoint some such solemn exercise 
to be performed, that obliges their whole body to be to¬ 
gether. (jS'ee Z/.f/c, part y.) 

There was another accident, upon one of these days, 
the mention whereof is not unfit to shew the discipline 
and severity of that nation in the observation of order. 
It was remembered, that at the last masquerade, the ad- 
mirante and the marquis of Liche were sent to their cham¬ 
bers : and afterwards, the matter being examined, they were 
both commanded to leave the town, and retire each to a 
house of his own, that was within three or four leagues of 
the town. The marquis of Liche was known to have gone 
the .next day, and nobody doubted the same of the admi- 
rante, those orders being never disputed or disobeyed. Tlj^ 
king, going to the loros, either himself discerned at anoth^H 
balcony, or somebody else advertised him of it, that tbft 
duchess, who was wife to the admirante, was there; and 
s^id, “ he knew that lady was a woman of more honour 
thSh to come out of her house, and be present at the fiesta, 
whilst her husband was under restraint, and in the king’* 
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displeasure;” and therefore concluded that her husband was- 
likewise there; and thereupon sent an alguazil to that room, 
with command’to examine carefully with his eye, whether 
the admirante was there; for there appeared none but 
women. The admirante being a young rash man, much in 
the king’s favour, and a gentleman of his bedchamber, 
thought he might undisccrneii'see the triumph of that day ; 
and therefore caused himself to be dressed in the habit of a 
lady, which his age w'ould well bear, and forced his wife to 
go with him ; who exceedingly resisted his commands, well 
knowing to what reproach she exposed her own honour, 
though she had no fear of his being discovered. The al¬ 
guazil brought the king word, that ho was very sure that 
the admirante was there, in the habit of a woman, and sat 
next his wife among many other ladies. Whereupon the king 
sent the officer to apprehend him jn the habit he was in, and 
to carry him to his (the officer’s) own house. And as soon 
as the king returned to the palace, there was an order that 
the alguazil should the next morning carry the admirante to 
Valladolid, four days journey from Madrid, where he had a 
house of his own ; where he was confined not to go out of 
the limits of that city ; and under this restraint he remained 
for the space of full three years ; so penal a thing it is 
amongst that people, for any man, of how great quality so¬ 
ever, [there was not in Spain a man of greater than the adrai- 
rante of Castile,) to disobey or elude the judgment of the king. 

Though it is not the course for ambassadors to make their 
visits to those who come last, before they receive the first 
audience from the king, yet the very night they came to 
the town, the Venetian ainbass.ador sent to congratulate 
their arrival, and to know what hour they would assign of 
the next day to receive a visit from him ; to which they 
returned their acknowledgments, and that when tlTey ob- 
.tgined their audience of the king, they would be ready to 
Slfbeeive that honour from him. However, the very next 
day he came to visit them ; .and he was no sooner gone, but 
the German ambassador, not sending notice till he was -at 
the bottom of the stairs, likewise came to them ; and then 
the other ambassadors and public ministers took their tiiffes 
to make their visits, without attending the audience. There 
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was one thing very notable, that all the foreign ministers 
residing then in Madrid (the English ambassadors and the 
resident of Denmark only cxeefited) were Italian, and, all 
but the Venetian, subjects ofthe great duke. Julio Rospig* 
liosi, nuncio for the pope, was of Fistoja, and so subject to 
the duke of B’lorence, a grave man, and at that time, save 
that his health was not good, like to come to what he was 
afterwards, to be pope, as he was Clement the IXth. The 
emperor’s ambassador, the marquis of Grana, was likewise 
an Italian, and a subject of Florence : ho had been general 
of one of the emperor’s armies, and was sent afterwards am¬ 
bassador to Madrid. He was a man of great parts; and the 
removing the conde duke Olivarez from court was imputed 
to his artifice. He made the match between the king and 
the present queen, for which he expected to have the cap 
of a cardinal, and had received it, if he had not died before 
the following creation, the cardinal of Hesse being nominated 
by the emperor upon his death. He was a man of an im¬ 
perious and insolent nature, and capable of any temptation, 
and nobody more glad of his death than his own servants, 
over whom he was a groat tyrant. The ambassador of 
Venice a noble Venetian, was a man, as all that 

nation is, of great civility and much profession. Ho was 
the first who told the ambassadors that tlie king their mas¬ 
ter had a resident Venice, which was Mr. Killigrew ; 
which they did not at first believe, having, before they left 
St. Germain’s, dissuaded the king from that purpose ; but 
afterwards his majesty was prevailed upon, only to gratify 
him, that in that capacity he might borrow money of English 
merchants for his own subsistence, which ho did, and nothing 
to the honour of his mastcB, but was at last compelled to 
leave the republic for his vicious behaviour, of which the 
Venetian ambassador complained to the king, when he came 
afterwards to Paris. 

I The ambassador of the king of Poland was likewise 
Florentine, who was much in favour with the king Vladis* 
Ians, from whom he was sent, and continued by king Casi- 
wir. He had lived in great splendour; but by his vicious 
edtrrse of life, and some miscarriages, he fell very low, and 
was revoked with some circumstances of dishonour. He 
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was a man of a great wit, if it had not served him to very 
ill purposes. 

The ambassador of FloreHfcc was a subject of his master, 
and an abbot, a grave man; and tbougb be was frequently 
called ambassador, he was in truth but resident; which was 
discovered by a contest he had with the Denmark: resident 
for place, who alleged that the other was no more than resi¬ 
dent ; which was true ; and made the discovery that the 
Florentine sent no ambassadors to Madrid, because they are 
not suffered to cover, which they use to do in many other 
courts. 

The archduke of Inspruck’s minister was likewise a Flor¬ 
entine, and had been bred in Spain^ and was a knight of the 
order, and supported the character upon a small assignation 
from his master, for some benefit and advantage it gave him 
in negociations and pretences he had in that court. 

The resident of Denmark was don Henrique Williamson, 
(he was afterwards called Rosewell,) who came secretary to 
Hannibal Zested who had been the year before ambassador 
in that court, and lived^ in extraordinary splendour, as all 
the northern ministers do, who have not their allowance 
from the king, but from a revenue that is purposely set 
aside for that kind of service. When he went away, he left 
this gentleman to remain tliere as resident. lie was a grave 
and a sober man, wiser than most orshis nation, and lived 
with much more plenty, and with a better retinue, than any 
other minister of that rank in that court. 

They had not been many days in Madrid, when don 
Lewis sent them the news of the imprisonment of the prince 
of Conde, the prince of Conti, and the duke of Longueville, 
and that marshal Turenne was-fled into Flanders : so much 
had the cardinal improved his condition from the time that 
they had left Paris. There was yet no house provided for 
them, which they took very heavily, and believed that it 
might advance the business, if they had once a public recep¬ 
tion as ambassadors, and therefore they resolved to demand 
an audience. Don Lewis came to be advertised, that the 
ambassadors had prepared mourning for themselves and a^ 
their train against the audience, which was true, for they 
thought it the most proper dress for them to appear in, and 
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to demand assistance to revenge the murder of their master, 
it being yet within the year ; but don Lewis sent to them, 
that he hoped that when the whole court was in gala upon 
the joy of the marriage of the king, and to give the queen a 
cheerful reception, they could not dishonour the festival by 
appearing in lute, which the king could not but take un¬ 
kindly ; which, he said, he thought fit to advertise them of, 
out of friendship, and without any authority. Whereupon, 
as well to comply in an affair which seemed to have some¬ 
what of reason of it, as out of apprehension that from hence 
they might take occasion to defer their audience, they 
changed their purpose, and caused new clothes to be made, 
and then sent to demand their audience; upon the subject 
whereof, and what followed of the negociation, the relation 
shall be continued. (See Life, part v.) 

It may not be thought unnatural or impertinent to the 
work in hand to-make this digression upon this embassy, 
and to enlarge upon many circumstances which occurred in 
it, and to make a short description of their reception in that 
court, of the formality and constitution of it, &c. of the nature 
and humour of that people, which seem foreign to Ihe affairs 
of England. But since Iho king, after his leaving I’aris, re¬ 
mained in Jersey for many months, waiting such a revolu¬ 
tion as might administer an opportunity and occasion to him 
to quit that retirement, in all which time there was no action 
or counsel to be mentioned at present, and this being the 
first and the only emba.ssy, in which his majesty’s jierson 
was represented, until his ble.sscd return into England, (for 
though some other persons were afterwards sent to other 
princes, with commissions to perform that function, if they 
found encouragement so to do, yet none assumed that charac¬ 
ter, nor were treated as such in any other court in Chr isten¬ 
dom, Spain only excepted,) it may therefore be reasonably 
thought a material part of this history even to give .such a 
relation of this negociation, that it may appear what sense 
other kings and princes had of those revolutions in England, 
and of the miserable condition to which this young innocent 
prince was reduced, when it was fully pressed to them m 
the most efficacious terms possible, in which it was to be 
renj-epented, and to which it w'as very hard to,avoid giving 
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some categorical ansvv;er; and every circumstance of their, 
reception and treatment serves to illustrate those particu¬ 
lars ; and therefore we shall proceed further in the relation 
thereof. 

Before their audience, which they importuned for, and be¬ 
fore they could procure any house to be assigned for ij'eir ha¬ 
bitation, as that which would, as it did, accelerate the other, 
don Lewis de Haro sent them word of the imprisonment of 
the prince of Condo, the prince of Conti, and the duke of 
Longueville, and that marshal Turenne had made his escape 
into Flanders; the news whereof gave that court much 
trouble; for they had promised themselves a better harvest 
from that seed, which they had carefully and industriously 
sown, and that the cardinal, whom they perfectly hated, 
would be totally suppressed, and all his power entirely taken 
from him ; which, they concluded, would forthwith produce 
a peace, which was no less desired in France than in Spain ; 
or that those princes, and all their dependents, would appear 
in arms in that kingdom ; by which they should be able to 
recover much of what they had lost in Flanders ; the hopes 
of eitlier of which appeared now blasted by this unexpected 
and unfeared power of the cardinal. 

Upon the day assigned for the audience, it being resolved 
that, when they had ended with the king, they should like¬ 
wise have their audience with the queen, don Lewis de 
Haro sent horses to their lodging,, for the accommodation of 
the ambassadors, and their servants: it being the fashion of 
that court, that the ambassadors ride to their first audience. 
And so they rode, being attcnded'by all their own servants, 
and all the English merchants who lived in the town, to¬ 
gether with many Irish officers who were in the serybe of 
his catholic majesty, all on horseback ; so that their caval¬ 
cade appeared very fair, all the coaches of the ambasiadors 
likewise following them. In this manner they came to the 
court about ten of tlie clock in the morning, being conducted 
by an officer, who had been sent to their lodging, and rode 
with them to the court. 

Through several rooms, where there was only one officer,^ 
who attended to open and shut the doors, they came to ihfif' 
room next that where his majesty was ; where, after a little 
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stay, whilst their conductor went in and out, they founfl the 
king standing miright, with his hack against the wall, and 
the grandees at a distance, in the same posture, against the 
wall. When they had made,their several rc.spocts, and came 
to the king, he lightly moved his hat, and bid them cover. 
The lord Cottington spoke only general things, “ of the 
confidence the king had in his majesty’s kindness, and that 
he believed his condition such, as that all the kings of the 
world were concerned to vindicate the wrong he sustained: 
that this was the first embassy he had sent, relying more 
upon the honour of his majesty’s nature and generosity, than 
upon any other princewith discourses of the same nature : 
then they presented their credentials. 

The king expressed a very tender sense of the king’s con¬ 
dition, and acknowledged,.“ that it concerned all kings to 
join together for the punishment of such an impious rebellion 
and parricide ; and if his own affairs would permit it, he 
would bo the first that would undertake it; but that they 
could not but know how iSlI his hands were; and whilst he 
had so powerful an adversary to contend with, he could 
hardly defend himself p- but that when there should bo a 
peace with France,” (which he desired,) “ the king, his 
sobrlno,” (for so he still called the king, liis nephew,) 
“ should find all ho could expect from him ; in the mean time 
he would be ready ro do all that was in his power for 
him.” They then said somewhat of themselves, of their 
respect to him, and their desire to render themselves as 
acceptable to his catholic majesty as they could. The 
king was observed to speak with much more grace upon 
that occasion to the chancellor than to the other; told him 
he had heard much of him, of his parts, and of his zeal for 
his master’s service, for which he should/bc sure to have his 
favour always ; saying very little of grace to the lord Cot- 
tin’gton. After the formal part was over, the king asked 
many questions, most with reference to liis si.stor, the queen 
^ of France ; and discoursed very intelligently of every thing; 
sa that his defects proceeded only from the laziness of his 
njjnd, not from any want of understanding ; and he seemed 
then, when he was about eight and forty years of age, to 
have great vigour of body, having a clear ruddy complexion; 
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yet life had been accustomed to fevers from his debauches 
with women, by which he was much wasted. 

From the king they were conducted to the queen; who 
used very few words, and spoke so low, that she could scarce 
be heard ; she stood, in the same manner the king did, against 
a wall, and her ladies on both sides as the grandees did ; the 
infanta at a little distance from her, to whom likewise they 
passed a compliment from their master. The queen was then 
about eighteen years of age, not tall, round faced, and inclin¬ 
ed to be fat. The infanta was much lower, as she ought to 
be by her age, but of a very lovely complexion, without any 
help of art, which every one else in the room, the queen her¬ 
self, was beholden to ; and she was then the fullest of spirit 
and wit of any lady in Spain, which she had not improved 
afterwards, wdicn she h.ad more years upon her. Their au¬ 
dience ended, they returned, and in a few d.ays after made all 
their visits, as well to don Lewis and to all the other coun¬ 
sellors as to the ambassadors ; and at last they bad a bouse 
provided for them in the Calle de Alcala, belonging to the 
marquis of Villa Magna, to whom the king paid four hundred 
pounds sterling by the year. A good house, wherein three 
grandees had lived ; and yet, after it was put into their hands, 
they w’ere compelled to defer their remove for at least a week, 
to devise a place where to make a kitchen, there being no 
chimney in the house, but in the garrets, and of those not one 
big enough to roast a joint of meat; but rather hearths, upon 
which several pipkins might be set together, according to the 
custom and manner of living there in the greatest families. 
So that there being a stable adjoining to the house, they were 
compelled to build a chimney and ovens there, which accom¬ 
modated them well. All the rooms of reception and enter¬ 
tainment were well furnished out of the king’s wardrobe, with 
tapestry hangings and chairs, which were changed upon the 
change of the season, with a cloth of slate, and two very good 
beds for the ambassador* themselves; but they w'cre put to 
hire all beds and other necessaries for the aocommodation of 
their retinue and servants. The king’s coach always waited 
upon them at their door. So that they began to be at muck 
more ease, and looked more like ambassadors than they had 
done, and began to think of their negociation ; and in regard 
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■that they had no servant who understood any thing of the 
court, to be sent up and down to demand audiences, and who 
understood what form and niclhod was to he observed at home 
upon the reception of visits, and to advise the servants how 
they were to behave themselves on tliosc occasions, they en¬ 
tertained Christopher VVinnebank, a younger son of secretary 
Winnehank, to serve them. He had been bred at Magdalen 
college in Oxford, and sent from thence, when he was a young 
man, by his father, into Spain to understand that court under 
the countenance of the lord ambassador Ilopton, who received 
him into his liouse as a friend for his father’s sake ; where he 
lived, made much of, till, according to the custom of his fami¬ 
ly, he fell in love with a woman, who deprived him of the 
conveniency he had of living in the ambassador’s house, and 
brought him no other way of subsistence; so that his father’s 
misfortune falling out about the same time, he was reduced to 
poverty, having only by change of his religion made himself 
the more capable of receiving obligation from the court, which, 
in regard of former good offices they had received from his 
father, promised him some pension, which they did not pay; 
so that this relation to the amba.ssadors was very welcome and 
convenient to him ; and his service was nscfnl to them, being 
a perfect Spaniard, and an honest man. Sir lienjamin’s kind¬ 
ness was still very neces.sary to them ; for as they had intrust¬ 
ed him to receive their money which was returned from Ant¬ 
werp, so he issued it out to the majoi'-domo as there was oc¬ 
casion, and contracted with the dispen.sers,and did many other 
good offices for them ; which good intelligence continued be¬ 
tween them during the lime of their stay there. 

It will not be unseasonaV)le in this place to take a view of 
the state of that court at this time, and of the kingdom, that 
it may be the less wondered at, that an embassy, which had 
no other end than to procure relief and support for a distress¬ 
ed prince, had no better cllect. 

The council of state at this time consisted of don Lewis de 
Haro, the duke de Medina de los Torres, duke de Mounterey, 
mar(|Hts of Castille Roderigo, marquis de Vall-Peri.so, the Con- 
-de of Castrilio, and don Francisco de Melo ; thei e were no more 
residing in that court then ; the duke de Medina Cell resid¬ 
ing constantly at his government of St. Lucar; the marquis 
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of Leganez being general against Portugal, and so remained 
at Badajoz, and came seldom to Madrid ; and the duke of Ar- 
cos stood confined to bis bouse, since the defection of Naples 
when it was under his government; and tlio conde de Piguo- 
randa not yet come out of Flanders. 

Don Lewis was as absolute a favourite in the eyes of his 
master, had as entire a di.sposal of all his aifections and faculties, 
as any favourite of that age; nor was any thing transacted at 
home or abroad, but by his direction and determination: and 
yet of all the favourites of that, or any other time, no man ever 
did so little alone, or seemed less to enjoy the delight and 
empire of a favourite. In the most ordinary occurrences, 
which, for the difficulty, required little deliberatioh, and in 
the nature of them required expedition, he would give no or¬ 
der without formal consultation with the rest of the council; 
which hindered despatch, and made his parts the more sus¬ 
pected, and his power the more grumbled and murmured at. 
He was son of the marquis of Carpio, who had married the 
sister of Olivarez, and had been before his favours put about 
the person of the king, being about the same age with his ma¬ 
jesty, and had so grown up in his affection, and was not thought 
to have been displeased at the disgrace of his uncle, hut ra¬ 
ther to have contributed to it, though he did not succeed in 
that in many years, nor seemed to be concerned in any busi¬ 
ness till after the death of the then queen, and was rather 
drawn into it by the violence of the king’s affection, who had 
a great kindness for his person, than by the ambition of his 
own nature, or any delight in business. His education had 
not fitted him for it, and his parts of nature were not sharp, 
yet his industry was groat, and the more commendable, be¬ 
cause his nature had some repugnancy to it, and his experi¬ 
ence had so fitted him for it, that he never spoke impertinent¬ 
ly, and discoursed reasonably and weightily upon all subjects. 
He was of a melancholic complexion, seldom smiled, and was 
very hypochondriac ; which, it may be, was the reason that 
he did not trust himself in himself, which was his defect. 
He seemed to be a very honest and well natured man, and 
did very rarely manifest his pow'er in acts of oppression, ov 
hardheartedness ; which made him grateful enough to most 
particular men, when he was hated enough by the generality. 
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•His port and grandeur was very much inferior to that of either 
of the French cardinals; who were successively favourites 
during his administration. Nor did he aifect wealth as they 
did, not leaving a fortune behind him much improved by his 
own industry : yet it cannot be denied, that the affairs of 
Spain doclincd more, in the time they were under his govern¬ 
ment, than at any time before ; and that less was done with 
the consumption of so much money,4han might have been 
expected. But it must be likewise considered, that he en¬ 
tered upon that administration in a very unhappy conjuncture, 
after the loss of Portugal, and the defection in Catalonia, which 
made such a rent in that diadem, as would have required more 
than an ordinary statesman to have soldered it again, and make 
itfflourish as before. The duke of Medina de los Torres was 
a cadet of the house of Gusmann, whom for that reason the 
duke of Olivarez, who was of the same family, had made 
choice [of] to continue his house, by giving him his only 
daughter in marriage, and raised him to he a duke and gran¬ 
dee, made him simillcr de corps, (which is groom of the 
stole with us, and the second, if not the first place in the 
court,) and then sent him viceroy into Naples; where bury¬ 
ing his wife without child, he married again the jirinccss of 
Aviliana, an inheritrix of that kingdom, of a great fortune, 
by whom he had children, and so the alliance and friendship 
with the condi; duke expired. He was of a free and lively 
humour, unlike the Spaniards, and addicted to all kinds of 
debauchery alike, whereas they are usually indulgent but to 
one. He nej^ier depended upon nor loved don Lewis, being 
as unlike hirfin his nature and humour as in his complexion, 
and had power enough with the king to do his own business, 
which was only to provide for his vast e.xpenses, and being 
indeed the king’s greatest confident in his walks of liberty, 
and so-never crossed don Lewis in the general managery, and 
seldom came to council, e.xcept he was sent for, there being 
likewise great suits between don Lewis and him about some 
estate of the duke of Olivarez, which kept them from any in¬ 
timate correspondence. He was a man of parts, and wanted 
•lothing to be a very good statesman but application, and he 
was industriously without that. The duke of Monterey had 
liiarried another of the sisters of the condo duke, and had been 
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ambassador in Rome, and viceroy of Naples, and was now- 
president de consejo dc Italia, which is one of the greatest 
offices. He was esteemed a good man. He was slow, both 
by his nature and by his infirmities, being in a consumption, 
and spoke not to be heard at any distance. He was of great 
courtesy, and believed to be of great judgment, and on which 
don Lewis depended tnore than any other man’s. The mar¬ 
quis of Castille Rodefigo was the son of that Juan de Mora 
the Portugueze, who was secretary to Philip the Second, and 
was owner to a very great e.slale in Portugal, of which he was 
dispossessed entirely from the lime of the general defection 
of that kingdom, and was now major-domo in that court, which 
is the greatest olfice. He had been amba.ssador in Rome, 
and afterwards governor of the Low Countries. He 
man of long e.xpcricnce, (his son being then amba,ssador in 
the emperor’s court, and had treated the marriage of the king,) 
and much esteemed by the king and don Lewis, hut a man 
of mean natural parts, and by his age peevish. He had been 
corrupted, during the time of his government in Flanders, by 
his corre.spondence with don Alonzo de Cardinas, in his affec¬ 
tion towards the king, and in his understanding [of] the af¬ 
fairs of England; so that he was looked upon as the author 
of those disrespects which the ambassadors had undergone. 
However he made great professions to them of a desire to 
serve his majesty; but he died during the time of their stay 
at Madrid, 'riie marquis of Vall-Periso was an old man, who 
was for the most part kept in his bed or in his chamber by 
the gout, so that ho was seldom at the councilj but bis judg¬ 
ment much esteemed. He had formeily had a command of 
horse in Flanders: and there was a marvellous difference be¬ 
tween those men who had ever employment out of Spain, 
and those whoso education and business had been only in 
Spain. He was a grave man, very civil, and osteenfed for 
his wisdom and integrity, and thought to have good affection 
for the king, (our master,) and a great detestation of the re¬ 
bels in England ; but his age and infirmities kept him too 
much within doors to have a notable inlluoncc upon their 
counsels. The condo de Casirilio was the younger brother 
of the marquis de Carpio, the father of don Lewis, otherwise 
of no kind of kin to his nephew. He had been bred up hi 
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the study of the law in S^amanca, where he had been emi¬ 
nent ; and upon his stock in tliat knowledge came early into 
that court, and was so iimcli trusted by tiic late queen, after 
the disgrace of ilie eondc duke, to whicii he was thought to 
have contributed very much, that if slie had lived, and held 
that pow£r which she had newly got, he was very like to be 
the first minister; which did him no good when ho missed it. 
He was presidente de las Indias, which is one of the greatest 
offices, and without comparison of the greatest benefit. He 
was a man of groat parts, and a very wise man, grave and 
eloquent in his di,scourse, and was thought to understand the 
state of Spain better than any man. 11c lived within him¬ 
self, as if he had a mind to be rich, and by the prejudice don 
L^is had towards him, he had not that authority with the 
kii^ that ho deserved to have. Don Francisco dc Mclo was 
a cadet of that family in I’ortiigal, and coming young from 
thence into the court, and being of sharp and (|uick parts, and 
having seen other countries, grew into great reputation there, 
which was not much clouded by the rohellion of the other 
kingdom, where lie liad a small estate, and in Spain a great 
one: he had been viceroy in several kiiigdom.s, and governor 
ill Flandei's, where he lost the battle of Rocroix to the prince 
of Conde. lie was a wise man, and much trusted by don 
Lewis ; yet he had no reputation of integrity, and was thought 
to alfcct being rich by what means .soever. 

The ambassadors had not hemi there long, when tire conde 
of Pignoranda returned thither from hi.s negociation in the 
treaty of Munster, lie had been declared to be of the con- 
sejo de estado, after be had made that peace witli Holland, 
and was admitted to it as soon as ho returned. He was 
conde in the riglit of Ids wife only ; and before, being of a 
good family, don Uiego de Braehamonle, and bred in the 
study of the law, was looked upon as a good man of business, 
and so employed in matters of greatest trust. He was in¬ 
deed a man of great parts, and understood tlie all’airs of the 
world belter than any man in that court, but was proud, to 
the height of his nation, and lelaincd too miicli of the pe¬ 
dantry wbich ho had brought with him from .Salamanca. As 
soon as he returned, according to the inetbod of that court up- 
•...'..gr^at and successful employments, the presidentship de lo» 
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ordines,an office of great repniatioB, becoming roid, it Was the 
very next day conferred upon him. The ambassadors found no 
benefit by his arrival, coming ffom Brussels, which was tho¬ 
roughly infected by don Alonso. The truth is, don Alonzo, 
who had no atfection fot the king, upon the memory of some 
disobligations when he first came over, and liked well his em¬ 
ployment and residence in England, used all the endeavours 
imaginable to have tlie king’s Condition thought to be irre¬ 
coverable and desperate, and therefore that all citdlities ex¬ 
tended towards him were cast Mvay, an4 would yield n^hHt, 
and that the commonwealth was so established^ tint MIlkRiihl 
never be shaken. So that Spain thought only hw to Mhe 
a firm friendship there, and to forget that there ev||^i|he6n 
a king, in the confidence that there would be no 
therefore when the ambassadors, after aii ceremonifes *re 
over, had a private audience with the king, and desired, “ that 
he would appoint commissioners, with whom they might treat 
about the renewing the alliance between the two crowns, 
which had been provided for by the last treaty, to be renew¬ 
ed within so many months after the death of either king, and 
with whom they might likewise confer upon such relief in 
arms and money, as his catholic majesty would think to send 
to their master into Ireland,” (whitker one of the ambassa¬ 
dors desired to hasten his journey M sopn as might be ; and 
in that memorial, which they then dellv^d to his catholic 
majesty, they had desired likewise “ tUtf^e w'ould write to 
Owen O’Neile, to dispose him t^ submit tp tfa% Wng, since 
his standing out did only weaken the cathc^ ps**!}’) snd 
would make them less united to oppose the parliament, w%ere- 
by their own destruction would inevitably follow, as well as 
irreparable damage to the king their master,”) they received 
shortly after an answer, sent to them by don Francisco de 
Melo, who told them, «that the king had sent him td them, 
to confer with them upon the substance of their last memo¬ 
rial. He said, the king did not think it necessary to appoint 
any committee to renew the last treaty of peace; which 
was still in force, and might well be observed between thS' 
two nations; and that the renewing might be deferred tilb 
the times should mend implying very little less than that 
when the king should be in England, it would be a fitythlK 
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tp renew the allisnce. He aaid, “ be was ready to r^eiye 
any propositions from them, wherein they might inpre parti- 
cularly set down their desires, if they were ready to depart j 
and for writing to Owen O’Neile,” (whom he called don 
genio,) “ he had so misbehaved himself towards hig.patlfpiyie 
' majesty, by leaving his service in Flanders, and transporting 
himself into Ireland without his license, that his majesty cpuld 
not in honour write to him; but th^t he would take such 
care, that he should know it would be agreeable to his mar 
jesty’s good liking, that he betook himself to the service, of 
the king of Great Britain without reserve ; which he did be¬ 
lieve would dSpose him to itwhich method they did con¬ 
ceive was ^proposed, because they should believe that the 
Sp^ard l^d no hand in sending him into that kingdom, or 
in ffilnenting the rebellion ; whereas at the same time don 
Diego de la Torre was with the Irish as resident or envoy 
from Spain. 

This answer was evidence enough to them, how little 
they were to expect from any avowed friendship of that 
crown, though they still thought they might be able to obtain 
sqme little favour in private, as arms, and ammunition, and 
a small supply of money for the king’s subsistence, that could 
hardly be taken notice of. And therefore the chancellor of 
the exchequer, who was designed by the king to attend him 
in Ireland, expected only to hear that he was arrived there, 
till when he could not present his memorial so particularly 
as was demanded, nor prepare himself for his voyage thither: 
and so they rested for some time, without giving the court 
any further trouble by audiences, and enjoyed themselves in 
no unpleasant retreat from business, if they could have put 
off the thought of the miserable condition of their master, 
and their own particular concernments in their own country. 
The chancellor betook himself to the learning the language 
by reading their books, of which he made a good collection, 
and informing himself the best he could of the government 
and the administration of their justice; and there began hie 
sievqtion upon the Psalms, which he finished in another ban¬ 
ishment. 

Whilst they were in this impatient expectation to hear 
f.i»the king, who yet remained at Jersey, by wbiah they 
- VpL. V. 159 
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miglit take their own resolutions, prince Rupert came upon 
the coast of Spain with the fleet under his command ; which 
he had brought from Ireland ; and had sent a letter on shore 
to be sent to the chancellor of the exchequer, one of the 
ambassadors; which the officer upon the place sent presently 
to don Lewis de Haro; who, in the same moment,.sent it to 
hinr with a very civil salutation. The prince writ him word, 
“ that he had brought away all the fleet from Ireland, and 
that he had received an assurance from Portugal, that he 
should be very welcome thither; upon which he was re¬ 
solved, after he had attended some days to meet with any 
English ships that might be prize, to go for Ltsbon ; and de¬ 
sired him to procure orders from the court, that he might 
find'a good reception in all the ports of Spain, if his oeca- 
sions brought him thither.” The ambassadors sent imme¬ 
diately for an audience to Don Lewis ; who received them 
with open arms, and another kind of countenance than he had 
ever done before. A fleet of the king of England, under 
the command of a prince of the blood, upon the coast of 
Spain, at a season of the year when they expected the return 
of their galeons from the Indies, made a great consternation 
amongst the people, and the court received the news of it 
with disorder enough. All that the ambassadors asked was 
granted without hesitation; and letters were despatched 
away that very night (copies whereof were sent to the am¬ 
bassadors) by several expresses, to all the governors of the 
ports, and other officers, for the good reception of prince 
Rupert, or any ships under his command, if they came into 
any of the ports; and for the furnishing them with any pro¬ 
visions they should stand in need of, with as many friendly 
clauses as could have been inserted if the king had been in 
possession of his whole empire: so great an influence a little 
appearance of power had upon their spirits ; and tht ambas¬ 
sadors found they lived in another kind of air than they had 
done, and received every day visits and caresses from the 
court, and from those in authority. 

But the government of these benign stars was very short 
within few days after, they received news, “that the prince, 
with the gross of his fleet, was gone into the river of Lislron, 
and that a squadron of four or five ships, under the coi^iurtMo 
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of captain Allen, being severed from the prince by a storm, 
was driven upon the rocks at Carthagena; where the people 
of the country had treated them very rudely, and seized both 
upon the ships, and persons of the men, and the storm con¬ 
tinuing had wrecked two or three of their vessels in the 
road, though the guns and all things in the ships were saved.” 
When the ambassadors demanded justice, “ and that restitu¬ 
tion might be made of all those goods, and ordnance, and 
rigging of the ships, which not only the people, but the go¬ 
vernors, and officers themselves had seized upon,” they were 
received with much more cloudy looks than before; nor was 
there the same expedition in granting what they could not 
deny. Orders were at last given for the setting all the men 
at liberty, and re-delivery of the goods, that thereby they 
might be enabled to mend their vessels, and transport their 
men. 

But as these orders were but faintly given, so they were 
more slowly executed ; and colonel Popham then appeared 
upon the coast in the head of a stronger fleet set out by the 
parliament, which came into the road of St. Andero’s; from 
whence he writ a very insolent letter in English to the king 
of Spain ; wliei ein he required, “ that none of those ships 
under the command of prince Rupert, and which had re¬ 
volted from the parliament, and w'ere in rebellion against it, 
might be received into any of the ports of Spain, and that 
those ships which were in the ports of Carthagena might he 
delivered to him, and the ordnance and tackling of the other 
which were wrecked might be carefully kept, and be deliver¬ 
ed to such person as should be authorized to receive the 
same by the commonwealth of England ; to whom they be¬ 
longed and concluded, “ that as the commonwealth of 
England was willing to live in amity and good intelligence 
wijh his" catholic majesty, so they knew very well how to 
do themselves right for any injury, or discourtesy, which 
they should sustain.” 

This imperious style made such an impression upon the 
^(Turt, that all the importunity the ambassadors could use 
could get nothing done at C.arthagena in pursuance of the 
orders they had sent from the court; but the poor men were, 
-lUer'lpng attendance, forced to transport themselves as they 
139* 
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were able; and two or three hundred of them marched over 
land, and were compelled to list themselves in the Spanish 
service at land; where fhej, for the most part, perished; 
care being in the mean time taken, that Popham should be 
received in all places, with all possible demonstration of re¬ 
spect and kindness; and the king sent him a ring 6f the va¬ 
lue of fifteen hundred pounds. In this triumph he sailed 
from thence into Portugal, and dropped his anchors in the 
river of Lisbon, at a very small distance from the fleet of 
prince Rupert; and suffered not any ship to enter into that 
river; but denounced war against that kingdom, if that fleet 
were not presently delivered up into his hands. 

The Portugueze had received prince Rupert very civilly, 
bought all the prizes he had brought thither, gave him the 
free use of all their ports, and furnished him with all things 
which they stood in need of. The queen, and the prince of 
Portugal then living, who was a young man of great hope 
and courage, made great professions of friendship to our king, 
and of a desire to assist him by alt the ways and means which 
could be proposed to them. But when their river was block¬ 
ed up, their ships taken, and the whole kingdom upon the 
matter besieged by Popham, of which they knew the Span¬ 
iard would quickly make use, the council was astonished, 
and knew not what to do; their free trade with England w'as 
not only their profit, but their reputation ; and if they should 
be deprived of that, they should not be able to preserve it 
any where else; which would put the whole kingdom into a 
flame; and therefore they besought their king, “ that prince 
Rupert might be desired to leave the river, and to carry 
his fleet from thence ;” which was not possible for him to do 
without fighting with the enemy, to whom he was much in¬ 
ferior in strength of shipping, and number of men, by the 
loss he had sustained at Carthagena. * 

The prince of Portugal had so great indignation at this 
overture made by the council, that he declared “he would 
have all the ships in the port made ready, and would him¬ 
self go on board, and join with prince Rupert, and so fight; 
the English, and “ drive them from thence and he mani¬ 
fested a great desire to do so; but the council prevailed With 

the queen not to consent to that. So that in the end, "Slfer 

' 0 
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fflany months stay there, and the fleet being fully supplied 
with whatever it stood in need of, prince Rupert found it 
necessary, upon the assurance the Portugueze gave him that 
Popham should not follow him till after two tides, to set sail 
and leave that kingdom; which he did with so full a gale, 
that Popham after so long a stay, found it to no purpose to 
follow him; but took full vengeance upon Portugal for res¬ 
cuing his prey from him; until they were compelled, after 
great sufierings, to purchase their peace from Cromwell upon 
very hard conditions. 

It seemed no good sign to the ambassadors that prince Ru¬ 
pert had left Ireland; where there were so many good ports, 
and where the fleet had been so necessary for the carrying 
on his majesty’s service. But, in a short time after, they 
received advertisement, “that the king had laid aside his 
purpose of going thither, and had taken new resolutions.” 
Before the marquis of Ormond could draw his army together, 
Cromwell had besieged Tredagh: and though the garrison 
was so strong in point of number, and that number of so 
choice men, that they could wish for nothing more than that 
the enemy would attempt to take them by storm, the very 
next day after he came before the town he gave a general 
assault, and was beaten oIT with considerable loss. But, af¬ 
ter a day more, he assaulted it again in two places, with so 
much courage, that he entered in both; and though the go¬ 
vernor and some of the chief officers retired in disorder into 
a fort, where they hoped to have made conditions, a panic 
fear so possessed the soldiers, that they threw down their 
arms upon a general offer of quarter: so that the enemy en¬ 
tered the works without resistance, and put every man, 
governor, officer, and soldier, to the sword; and the whole 
army being entered the town, they executed all manner of 
cruelty, and put every man that related to the garrison, and 
all the citizens who were Irish, man, woman, and child, to 
the sword; and there being three or four officers of name, 
and of good families, who had found some way, by the hu- 
Inanity of some soldiers of the enemy, to conceal themselves 
for four or five days, being afterwards discovered, they were 
butchered in cold blood. 

'This insupportable loss took away all hopes from the mar- 
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quis of Ormond of drawing an army strong enough, and reso-* 
lute enough, together, to meet Cromwell in the field, during 
the summer, which was drawing to an end ; and obliged him 
to retire into those quarters, where, in respect of the neces¬ 
sary passes, he might be secure, and from whence he might 
attempt upon the enemy. Cromwell in the mean time took 
no rest, but, having made himself terrible by that excess of 
rigour and cruelty, marched into Munster against the lord 
Inchiquin, and that body of English which was under his 
command. Here he defied fortune again; and marched so 
far out of the places devoted to him, and from whence he 
had any reasonable hope to receive supplies, that he must 
necessarily have b'een starved, and could not have retired, 
all the bridges over which he had passed being broken down, 
if the city of Cork, which he could not have forced, had not 
been by the garrison basely delivered up to him; those offi¬ 
cers who had been most obliged to the lord Inchiquin, and 
in whom he had most confidence, unworthily betraying him, 
and every day forsaking him: so that by the example of 
Cork, and by the terror of Tredagh, the whole province of 
Munster in a very short time fell into his hands, except some 
few towns and sea-ports, which, being garrisoned by the Irish, 
would, neither officers nor soldiers, receive or obey any or¬ 
ders which were sent from the lord of Ormond. The king 
receiving information of this at Jersey, gave over the thought 
very reasonably of adventuring himself into Ireland; and dis¬ 
missed the two ships, which, by the direction of the prince 
of Orange, had attended so long at St. Maloes, to have waft¬ 
ed him thither. 

Though duke Hamilton, and the earl of Lautherdale, and 
the other Scottish lords, who remained in Holland when the 
king came into France, durst not return into their own coun¬ 
try, yet they held intelligence with their party there! And 
though the marquis of Argyle had the sole power, yet he 
could not extinguish the impatient desire of the whole nation, 
to have their king come to them. And the too great preci¬ 
pitation which the marquis of Mountrose had used in making \ 
a desperate descent in the Highlands, with about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty officers, presuming he should have lain con¬ 
cealed till he could have drawn a strength to him, art^ *l!is' 
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being betrayed, and so surprised the next day after he was 
landed, and the barbarous murdering, in that solemn manner, 
how fatal soever it was to him, had enough informed Argyje, 
how the affections of the people were generally disposed, 
and upon how slippery ground himself stood, if he were not 
supported hy the king; and that the government he was then 
possessed of could not be lasting, except he had another 
force to defend him, than that of his own nation. And be 
durst not receive any from Cromwell, who would willingly 
have assisted him, for fear of being entirely deserted by all 
his friends, who had been still firm to him. Hereupon he 
thought of drawing the king into Scotland, and keeping the 
Hamiltonian faction from entering with him, by the sentence 
that was already against them, and to oblige the king to sub¬ 
mit to the covenant, and all those other obligations which 
were at that time established ; and if his majesty would put 
himself into his hands upon those conditions, he would be 
sure to keep the power in himself under the king’s name, and 
might reasonably hope that Cromwell, who made no pre¬ 
tence to Scotland, might be well enough pleased that his ma¬ 
jesty might remain there under his government, and assur¬ 
ance, that he should not give England or Ireland any dis¬ 
turbance. 

Upon this presumption, he wished the council of Scotland, 
and that committee of the parliament in whom the authority 
was vested, to send again to the king, (who, they thought, 
by this time, might be weary of Jersey,) to invite him to 
come to them upon the old conditions; and hy gratifying 
them in this particular, which all the people did so passion, 
ately desire, he renewed all the solemn obligations they had 
been before hound in, never to admit the king to come 
amongst them, but upon his first submitting to and perform- 
igg all 'those conditions. And all those things being thus 
settled, and agreed, they sent a gentleman with letters into 
Jersey, to invite his majesty again to come into his kingdom 
of Scotland, not without a rude insinuation that it was the 
fast invitation he w'ould receive. The lords, who are men¬ 
tioned before to be then in Holland, were glad of this ad¬ 
vance ; and believed that if the king were there, they should 
easil^find the way home again. And therefore they prevailed 
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with the prince of Orange, to write very earnestly to the 
king, and to recommend it to the queen; and themselves 
made great instanse to the queen, with whom they had much 
credit, “ that the king would not lose this opportunity to im¬ 
prove his condition.” Nobody presumed to advise him to 
submit to all that was proposed ; and yet it was evident, that 
if he did not submit to all, he could have the benefit of none ; 
but “ that he should make such an answer as might engage 
the Scots in a treaty, for the king’s better information, and 
satisfaction in some particulars : which being done, he should 
imply a purpose to transport his person thither.” 

The spring was now coming on, and though Jersey was a 
convenient place to retire to, in order to consider what was 
next to be done, yet it was not a place to reside in, nor 
would be longer safe, than whilst the parliament had so much 
else to do, that it could not spare wherewithal to reduce it. 
The design for Ireland was at an end, and the despair of 
being welcome in-any other pjace compelled the king to 
think better of Scotland; and so, according to the advice he 
had received, he returned an answer to the message he had 
received, “ that there were many particulars contained in the 
propositions which he did not understand, and which it was 
necessary for him to be advised in; and, in order thereunto, 
and that he might be well informed and instructed in what 
so nearly concerned him, he resolved, by such a time, which 
was set down, to find himself in Holland ; where he desired 
to meet such persons as bis kingdom of Scotland would send 
to him, and to confer, and treat, and agree with those upon 
all things that might give his subjects of that kingdom satis¬ 
faction ; which his majesty did very much desire to do.” 

The queen had so good an opinion of many of the Scot¬ 
tish lords, and so ill a one of many of the English who were 
about the king, (in truth, she had so entire a despair of all 
other ways,) that she was very desirous that the overtures 
from Scotland should be hearkened to, and embraced : be¬ 
sides that she found her authoiity was not so great with thq 
king, as she expected, she saw no possibility that they migfitj 
be together : she knew well that the court of France, that 
grew every day into a closer correspondence with Cromvfell, 
ivould not endure that the king should make his reJ^dShce' 
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In any part of that kingdom, and so shortened the assignations 
which they had made for her own support, that she was at 
no ease, and begun to think of dissolving her own family, 
and of her own retiring into a monastery; which from that 
time she practised by degrees : and, no doubt, that consider¬ 
ation which made most impression upon the king, as it had 
done upon his father, and terrified him' most from complying 
with the Scots’ demands, which was the alteration it would 
make in religion, and the government of the church, seemed 
not to her of moment enough to reject the other convenien¬ 
ces ; nor did she prefer the glory of the church of England 
before the sordidness of the kirk of Scotland, but thought it 
the best expedient to advance her own religion,* that the lat¬ 
ter should triumph over the former. She therefore writ ear¬ 
nestly to the king her son, “ that he would entertain this 
motion from Scotland, as his only refuge; and that he would 
invite commissioners to meet him in Holland, in such a place 
as the prince of Orange should adviseand desired that, 
“ in his passage thither, he would appoint some place where 
her majesty would meet him ; that they might spend some 
days together in consultation upon what might coricern them 
jointly.” In all which his majesty complying, the city of 
Beauvais in Picardy was appointed for the interview; where 
both their majesties met, and conversed together three or 
four days; and then the queen returned to Paris, and the 
king passed through Flanders to Breda ; which the prince of 
Orange thought to be the fittest place for the treaty, the 
States having no mind that the king shoulif come any more 
to the Hague. 

The Scottish commissioners came to Breda with the very 
same propositions which had been formerly sent, and with¬ 
out the least mitigation, and as positive an exception to 
persons; so that if the king should incline to go thither, 
he must go without any one chaplain of his own : there 

1 Whatsoever the father’s were, the son’s adherence to episcopacy 
"•was entirely on political considerations.—W. 

* This certainly was in her v^ishes and endeavours: for the more 
freedom she took with her virtue, the more need she had to make re* 
porapfon to her religion.—W. 
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were ministers sent from Scotland to attend, and to instruct 
him. His majesty must not carry with him any one coun¬ 
sellor, nor any person who had ever served his father in the 
war against the parliament. And, that nobody might have 
cause to complain, if they did go thither, that they were 
worse treated than they had reason to expect, the king him¬ 
self, and all who should attend upon him, were first to sign 
the covenant before they should be admitted to enter into 
the kingdom. Very fair warning indeed : nor could any 
man justly except against any thing that was afterwards 
done to him. 

Here was no great argument for consultation : no man 
had so ill an understanding, as not to discern the violence 
that was offered to honour, justice, and conscience; yet 
whoever objected against what was proposed, upon any of 
those considerations, was looked upon as a party, because 
he himself could not be suffered to attend the king. It was 
thought to be of great weight, that they who dissuaded the 
king from going into Scotland, upon those rude and bar¬ 
barous terms, could not propose any thing else for him to 
do, nor afiy place where he might securely repose himself, 
with any hope of subsistence : a very sad state for a prince 
to be reduced to, and which made it manifest enough, that 
the kings of the earth' are not such a body as is sensible of 
the indignity and outrage that is offered to any limb of it. 
The Scottish lords were thought to be the most competent 
counsellors, since they, by going, were to be exposed to 
great rigour, and to undergo the severest part of all cen¬ 
sures. They could not sit in the parliament, nor in the 
council, and knew well that they should not be suffered to 
be about the person of the king; yet all these resolved to 
wait upon him, and persuaded him to believe, “ that bis ma¬ 
jesty’s presence would dissipate those clouds; and thal a littlp 
time would produce many alterations, which could not be 
presently effected,” For his majesty’s signing the covenant, 

' On the principles of the noble author, who supposed the peopl*'-^ 
made for kings, and not kings for the people, this reproof is just; but 
on the contrary principle, these kings of the earth acted justly, since 
their people were not to be brought into a national quarrel for the 
sake of a personal injury.—W. , 
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“ he should tell the commissioners, that he would defer it 
till he came thither, that he might think better of it; and 
that if then the kirk should press it upon him, he would 
give them satisfaction. And they were confident, that, after 
he should be there, he should be no more importuned in it, 
but that "even the churchmen themselves would contend to 
make themselves gracious to him.” 

This kind of argumentation wrought much with the prince 
of Orange, but more with the duke of Buckingham, who had 
waited upon the king from the time of his adventure with 
the earl of Holland, (against whose person theregvvas no ex¬ 
ception,) and with Wilmot, and Wentworth, (who resolved 
to go with his majesty, and would submit to any conditions, 
which would be required of them,) and with others about 
the king, who could not digest the covenant; yet the hope 
that it would not be required from them, and the many 
promises those Scottish lords made to them, who were like 
to grow into authority again when they should be once in 
their native air and upon their own soil, prevailed with them 
to use all their credit with the king to embark himself, and 
try how propitious fortune would be to him in Scotland. In 
the end, a faint hope in that, and a strong despair of any 
other expedient, prevailed so far with his majesty, that he 
resolved, upon what terms soever, to embark himself, in 
Holland, upon a fleet which the prince of Orange provided 
for him ; and so with all the Scottish, and very few English 
servants, to set sail for Scotland. 

There were two very strong arguments, which made 
deep impression on those lords who very vehemently dis¬ 
suaded, and ever protested against his majesty’s going for 
Scotland, and which, as it often falls out in matters of the 
highest importance, they could not make use of to convert 
others, especially in the place and company in which they 
were to urge them. The first, “ that the expedition of 
duke Hamilton the year before, with an army as numerous,, 
and much better furnished, and provided, than Scotland 
cbuld in many years be again enabled to send out, made it 
manifest enough, how little that nation, how united soever,: 
could prevail against the force of England The other ' 
“ that \he whole and absolute power of Scotland being, at 
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that time, confessedly vested in the marquis of Argyle, it 
might reasonably be feared, and expected, that the king 
should no sooner arrive there, and the least appearance be 
discovered of such resolutions, or alterations in the affections 
of the people, upon which the Hamiltonian faction wholly 
and solely depended, but Argyle would immediately deliver 
up the person of the king into the hands of Cromwell; and, 
with the assistance he would willingly give, make that king¬ 
dom tributary or subservient to him, whilst the king remain¬ 
ed his prisoner, and Argyle continued his vicegerent in 
Scotland.” No doubt these objections had too much weight 
in them not to be thought worthy of apprehension, by many 
men, who were not blinded with passion, or amazed with 
despair; and though they were not able to give any other 
counsel, what course the king might steer with reasonable 
hope and security, they might yet warrantably dissuade his 
exposing himself to so many visible dangers as that voyage 
Was subject to both at sea and land ; and might prudently 
believe, that the enjoying the empty title of king, in what 
obscurity soever, in any part of the world, was to be pre¬ 
ferred before the empty name of king in any of his own 
dominionswhich was the best that could reasonably be 
expected from the conditions which were imposed upon 
him ; to which he was compelled to submit. 

■ When the ambassadors who were in Spain expected every 
day to hear of his majesty’s being arrived in Ireland, and had 
thereupon importuned that court for a despatch, the king 
gave them notice of this his resolution, and directed them 
“ to remain where they were, till he could better judge of 
his own fortune.” They were extremely troubled, both of 
them having always had a strong aversion that the king should 
ever venture himself in the hands of that nation, which had 
treated his father so perfidiously. And they were'now ne¬ 
cessitated to stay there, where they had received so little 
encouragement, and had no reason to expect more; yet they 

' Because the empty name of king abroad impeached no claim 
fight to any of the prerogatives of monarchy; hut the being contented 
with that empty name, within his own dominions, implied a kind of 
cession of those rights.—W. ' 
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knew not whither else to go. I'hey therefore resolved to 
set the best face they could upon it, and desired an atldieace 
from the king, in which they told his catholic majesty, “ that 
they had received letters from the king their master j who 
commanded them to inform his majesty, who, he knew well, 
would be glad to hear of any good fortune that befell him, 
that it had now pleased God to work so far upon the hearts 
and affections of his subjects of Scotland, that they had given 
over all those factions and animosities, which had heretofore 
divided them, and made them rather instruments of mischiefs 
than benefit to his blessed father, and to himself: that they 
were now sensible of all those miscarriages, and had sent 
unanimously to entreat his majesty to come into that king¬ 
dom, and to take them all into his protection : with which 
his majesty was so well satisfied, that he had laid aside Ihe 
thought of transporting himself into Ireland ; which he had 
intended to do ; and was gone into Scotland ; where the 
kingdom was entirely at his devotion, and from whence he 
could visit England, or Ireland, as he found it most conveni¬ 
ent ; and that he had reason to believe, that his friends in 
either of the kingdoms would quickly appear in arms, when 
they were sure to be so powerfully assisted, and seconded.” 
And they said, “ they would, from time to time, inform his 
majesty of the good succe.ss that should fall out.” The king 
professed “to be very glad of this good news; and that they 
should assure the king their master, that he w'ould be always 
ready to make all the demonstration of a brotherly affection 
that the ill condition of his own affairs would permit; and 
that, if it pleased God to give a peace to the two crowns, 
the world should see how forward he would be to revenge 
the wrong and indignity the king of Great Britain had under¬ 
gone.” 

. Though the ambassadors themselves were afflicted with the 
news of his majesty’s being gone for Scotland, upon the too 
much knowledge they had of the treachery of that people, 

, yet they found his majesty was much the more esteemed in 
this court by it. He was before looked upon as being die- 
possessed and disinherited of all his dominions, as if he had 
no- more subjects than those few who were banished with 
him, and that there was an entire defection in all the rest. 
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But now that he was possessed of qne whole kingdom, in- 
which no man appeared in arms against him, a kingdom which 
had been famous for many warlike actions, and which always 
bred a very warlike people, which had borne good parts in 
all the wars of Europe in this age, and had been more cele¬ 
brated in them than the English had been, was a happy ad¬ 
vance, and administered reasonable hope that he might be 
established in the other two kingdoms, in one of which he was 
thought to have a good, and was known to have a numerous 
army on foot at that very time: so that the ambassadors were 
much better looked upon than they had been ; and when they 
made any complaints of injuries done to any of the English 
merchants who lived in the ports of Spain, as they had some¬ 
times occasion to do, upon taxes and impositions laid upon 
them, contrary to the treaties which had been made, and 
which they said were still in force, they were heard with 
respect; the merchants were relieved ; and many favours 
were done to particular persons upon their desires and inter¬ 
position : so that they were not so much out of countenance 
as they had been, and all men spoke with more freedom and 
detestation against the rebellion in England, and the barba¬ 
rity thereof, than they had used to do. 

There fell out at this time, and before the king left Hol¬ 
land, an accident of such a prodigious nature, that, if Provi¬ 
dence had not, for the reproach of Scotland, determined that 
the king should once more make experiment of the courage 
and fidelity of that nation, could not but have diverted his 
majesty from that northern expedition ; which, how unsecure 
soever it appeared to be for the king, was predestinated for 
a greater chastisement and mortification of that people, as it 
shortly after proved to be. When the king had left Holland, 
the summer before, and intended only to make France his 
way to Ireland, he had given his commission to the marquis 
of Mountrose, to gather such a force together, as by the help 
of the northern pHnees he might be enabled to do. Upon 
which the marquis, who was naturally full of great thoughts, , 
and confident of success, sent several officers who had serverT 
in Germany, and promised very much, to draw such troops 
together as they should be en.abled to do, and himself, w.Hh 
a great train of officers and servants, went for Hamburg ; 
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.■which he appointed for the rendezvous for all these troops, 
and from whence he could in the mean time visit such courts 
of the neighbour princes and states, as he should be encour¬ 
aged to do ; and keep such intelligence With his friends in 
Scotland, as should provide for his reception. 

Besides the hopes and encouragement he had received 
from the ambassador Wolfelte, to expect good supplies in 
Denmark, there were many officers of good name and ac¬ 
count in Sweden, of the Scottish nation, who were grown 
rich, and lived in plenty in that kingdom.^ With the princi¬ 
pal of them, the marquis had held correspondence ; who un¬ 
dertook, as well for others as for themselves, “ that if the mar¬ 
quis engaged himself in the king’s service in the kingdom of 
Scotland, they would give him notable assistance in money, 
arms, and men.” In a word, he sent, or went in person, to 
both those kingdoms ; where he found the performance very 
disproportionable to their promises. Queen Christina had 
received an ambassador from England with wonderful civility 
and grace, and expressed a great esteem of the person of 
Cromwell, as a man of glorious achievements; and before 
she resigned the crown, which she shortly after did, she en¬ 
gaged it in a fast alliance with the new commonwealth, and 
disposed her successor to look upon it as a necessary support 
to his crown. In Denmark, the marquis found good wishes 
enough, a hearty detestation of all the villanies which had 
been acted in England, and as hearty wishes for the advance¬ 
ment and prosperity of the king’s affairs; but the kingdom 
itself was very poor, and full of discontent, the king not so 
much esteemed, because not so much feared, as his father 
had been, and he had been compelled to make many unrea¬ 
sonable concessions to Holland, that he might have assistance 
from them, to protect him from those assaults and invasions 
which Were threatened from Sweden. So that the marquis 
was obliged to return to Hamburg, with very small supplies, 
from either or both those kingdoms: and there he received no 
better account from those officers who Iiad been sent into 
fiermany. His design had always been to land in the High- 
lands of Scotland, before the winter season should bo over, 
both for the safety of his embarkation, and that he might 
haM time to draw those people together, who, he knew. 
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wquM be willing to repair to him, before it ehoukl be known, 
at Edinburgh that he was landed in the kingdom. He had, 
by frequent messages, kept a constant correspondence with 
those principal heads of the clans who were most powerful 
in the Highlands, and were of known or unsuspected affec¬ 
tion to the king, and advertised them of all his motions and 
designs. And by them advertised those of the Lowlands of 
all his resolutions; who had promised, upon the first notice 
of his arrival, to resort with all their friends and followers to 
him. 

Whether these men did really believe, that their own 
strength would be sufficient to subdue tbeir enemies, who 
were grown generally odious, or thought the bringing over 
troops of foreigners would lessen the numbers and affections 
of tbe natives, they did write very earnestly to tbe marquis, 
“ to hasten his coming over with officers, arms, and am¬ 
munition ; for which he should find hands enough and 
gave him notice, “ that the committee of estates at Edin¬ 
burgh had sent again to the king to come over to them; and 
that the people were so impatient for his presence, that Ar- 
gyle was compelled to consent to the invitation.” It is very 
probable that this made the greatest impression upon him. 
He knew very well how few persons there were about the 
king, who were like to continue firm in those principles, 
which could only confirm his majesty in his former resolu¬ 
tions bgainst the persuasions and importunities of many oth¬ 
ers, who knew how to represent to him the desperateness of 
his condition any other way, than by repairing into Scotland 
upon any conditions. Mountrose know, that of the two fac¬ 
tions there, which were not like to be reconciled, they were 
both equally his implawble enemies; so that which soeyer 
prevailed, he .should be still in the same state, the whole 
kirk, of what temper soever, being alike malicious <o him ; 
and hearing likewise of the successive misfortunes in Ireland, 
he concluded, the king would not trust himself there. There¬ 
fore, upon the whole, and concluding that all bis hopes from 
Germany and those northern princes would not increase the' 
strength he had already, he caused, in the depth of the win¬ 
ter, those soldiers he had drawn together, which did ^ot 
amount to above five hundred, to be embarked, and sent offi- 
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cers with theip, who knew the country, with directions that 
they should land in such a place in the Highlands, and re¬ 
main there, as they might well do, till he came to them, or 
sent them orders. And then in another vessel, manned by 
people well known to him, and commanded by a captain ve¬ 
ry faithful to the king, and who was well acquainted with 
that coast, he embarked himself, and near one hundred offi¬ 
cers, and landed in another creek, not far from the other 
place, whither his soldiers were directed. And both the one 
and the other party were set safely on shore in the places 
they designed ; from whence the marquis himself wlh some 
servants, and officers, repaired presently to the house of a 
gentleman of quality, with whom he had corresponded, who 
expected him ; by whom he was well received, and thought 
himself to be in security till be might put his affairs in Some 
method : and therefore ordered his other small troops to con¬ 
tain themselves in those uncouth quarters, in which they 
were, and where they were not like to be disturbed by the 
visitation of any enemy. 

After he had stayed there a short time, it being in March 
about the end of the year 1649,’ he quickly possessed him¬ 
self of an old caSlle ; which, in respect of the situation in a 
country so impossible for any army to march in, he thought 
strong enough for his purpose; thither he conveyed the arms, 
ammunition, and troops, which he had brought with him. 
And then he published his declaration, “ that he came with 
the king’s commission, to assist those his good subjects, and 
to preserve them from oppression : that he did not intend 
to give any interruption to the treaty that he heard was 
entered into with his majesty ; but, on the contrary, hoped 
that his being in the head of an army, how small soever, 
that was faithful to the king, might Iffivance the same. How¬ 
ever, Ije had given sufficient proof in his former actions, that 
"if any agreement were made with the king, upon the first 
order from his majesty, he should lay down his arms, and 
dispose himself according to his majesty’s good pleasure.” 
These declarations he sent to his friends to be scattered by 
them, and dispersed amongst the people, as they could be 
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able. He writ likewise to those of the nobility, and the' 
heads of the several clans, “ to draw such forces together, as 
they thought necessary to join with himand he received 
answers from many of them, by which they desired him “ to 
advance more into the land,” (for he was yet in the remot¬ 
est parts of Cathness,) and assured him, “that they would 
meet him with good numbers and they did prepare so to 
do, some really; and others, with a purpose to betray him. 

Id this state stood the affair in the end of the year 1649; 
but beditase the unfortunate tragedy of that noble person 
succeeded so soon after, without the intervention of any no¬ 
table circumstances to interrupt it, we will rather continue 
the relation of it in this place, than defer it to be resumed in 
the proper season ; which quickly ensued, in the beginning 
of the next year. The marquis of Argyle was vigilarft 
enough, to observe the motion of an enemy that was so for¬ 
midable to him; and had present information of his arrival 
in the Highlands, and of the small forces which he had 
brought with him. The parliament was then sitting at Edin¬ 
burgh, their messenger being returned to them from Jersey, 
with an account, “ that the king would treat with their com¬ 
missioners at Breda for whom they were preparing their 
instructions. 

The alarm of Mountrose’s being landed startled them all, 
and gave them no leisure to think of any thing else than of 
sending forces to hinder the recourse of others to join with 
him. They immediately sent colonel Straghan, a diligent and 
active ofBcer, with a choice party of the best horse they had, 
to make all possible haste towards him, and to prevent the 
insurrections, which they feared would be in several parts 
of the Highlands. Aai, within few days after, David Les¬ 
ley followed with a stronger party of horse and foot. The 
encouragement the marquis of Mountrose received thorn his 
friends, and the unpleasantness of the quarters in which he 
was, prevailed with him to march, with these few troops, 
more into the land. And the Highlanders flocking to him 
from all quarters, though ill armed, and worse disciplined," 
made him undervalue any enemy who, he thought, was yet 
like to encounter him. Straghan made such haste, that ^e 
earl of Southerland, who at least pretended to have gathered 
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•together a body of fifteen hundred men to meet Mountrose, 
chose rather to join with Straghan : others did the like, who 
had made the same promises, or stayed at home to expect 
the event of the first encounter. The marquis was without 
any body of horse to discover the motion of an enemy, but 
dependdd upon all necessary intelligence from the affection 
of the people; which he believed to be the same it was when 
he left them. But they were much degenerated; the tyran- 
ny of Argyle, and his having caused very many to be bar¬ 
barously murdered, without any form of law or jurace, who 
had been in arms with Mountrose, notwithstanding all acts of 
pardon and indemnity, had so broken their hearts, that they 
were ready to do all offices that might gratify and oblige him. 
^0 that Straghan was within a small distance of him, before 
he heard of bis approach; and those Highlanders, who had 
seemed to come with much zeal to him, whether terrified or 
corrupted, left him on a sudden, or threw down their arms; 
so that he had none left, but a company of good officers, and 
five or six hundred foreigners, Dutch and Germans, who had 
been acquainted with their officers. With these, he betook 
himself to a place of some advantage by the inequality of the 
ground, and the bushes and small shrubs which filled it: and 
there they made a defence for some time with notable colir- 
age. 

But the enemy being so much superior in number, the 
common soldiers, being all foreigners, after about a hundred 
of them were killed upon the place, threw down their arms; 
and the marquis, seeing all lost, threw away his ribbon and 
George, (for he was a knight of the garter,) and found means 
to change his clothes with a fellow of the country, and so af¬ 
ter having gone on foot two or three miles, he got info a 
house of a gentleman, where he remained concealed about 
two days: most of the other officers were shortly after taken 
prisoners, all the country desiring to merit from Argyle by 
betraying all those into his hands which they believed to be 
his enemies. And thus, whether by the owner of the house, 
6r any other way, the inarquis himself became their prisoner. 
The strangers who were taken, were set at liberty, and trans¬ 
posed themselves into their own countries ; and the castle, 
in Which there was a little garrison, presently rendered it- 
tfin* 
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Iself; so that there was no more fear of an enemj in those 
parts. 

The marquis of Mountrose, and the rest of the prisoners, 
were the next day, or soon after, delivered to David Lesley; 
who was come up with his forces, and had now nothing left 
to do but to carry them in triumph to Edinburgh ; whither 
notice was quickly sent of their great vietory; whieh was 
received there with wonderful joy and acclamation. David 
Lesley treated the marquis with great insolence, and for some 
days carried him in the same clothes, and habit, in which he 
was taken ; but at last permitted him to buy better. His be- 
haviour was, in the whole time, such as became a great man; 
his countenance serene and cheerful, as one that was supe¬ 
rior to all those reproaches, which they had prepared tlie 
people to pour out upon him in all the places through which 
he was to pass. 

When he came to one of the gates at Edinburgh, he was 
met by some if the magistrates, to whom he was delivered, 
and by them presently put into a new cart, purposely made, 
in which there was a high chair, or bench, upon which he 
sat, that the people might have a full view of him, being 
bound with a cord drawn over his breast and shoulders, and 
fastened through holes made in the cart. When he was in 
this posture, the hangman took off his hat, and rode himself 
before the cart in his livery, and with his bonnet on ; the 
other officers, who were taken prisoners with him, walking 
two and two before the cart; the streets and windows being 
full of people to behold the triumph over a person whose 
name had made them tremble some fe\/years before, and 
into whose hands the magistrates of that place had, upon their 
knees, delivered the keys of that city. In this manner "he 
was carried to the common gaol, where he was received and 
treated as a common malefactor. Within two days after, he 
was brought before the parliament, where the earl of Low- 
den, the chancellor, made a very bitter and virulent decla¬ 
mation against him ; told him, “ be had broken all the cove¬ 
nants'. by which that whole nation stood obliged ; and had 
impiously rebelled against God, the king, and the kingdom ; 
that he had committed many horrible murders, treasons/and 
impieties, for all which he was now brought to suffer^con- 
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dign punishmentwith all those insolent reproaches upon 
his person, and his actions, which the liberty of that place 
gave him leave to use. 

Permission was then given him to speak; and without 
the least trouble in his countenance, or disorder, upon all 
the indignities he had suffered, he told them, “ since the 
king had owned them so far as to treat with them, he had 
appeared before them with reverence, and bareheaded, whicli 
otherwise he would not have done; that he had done nothing 
of which he was ashamed, or had cause to repent f- that the 
first covenant, he had taken, and complied with it, and with 
them who took it, as long as the ends for which it was or¬ 
dained were observed ; but when he discovered, which was 
now evident to all the world, that private and particular men 
designed to satisfy their own ambition and interest, instead 
of considering the public benefit; and that, under the pre¬ 
tence of reforming some errors in religion, they resolved to 
abridge and take away the king’s just power, and lawful au¬ 
thority, he had withdrawn himself from t^t engagement: 
that for the league and covenant, he had never taken it, an(| 
therefore could not break it: and it was now too apparent 
to the whole Christian world, what monstrous mischiefs it 
had produced : that when, under colour of it, an army from 
Scotland had invaded England in assistance of the rebellion 
that was then against their lawful king, he had, by his ma¬ 
jesty’s command, received a commission from him to raise 
forces in Scotland, that he might thereby divert them from 
the other odious prosecution: that he had e.\ecuted that 
commission wit^ the obedience and duty he owed to the 
king ; and, in all the circumstances of it, had proceeded like 
•a gentleman ; and had never suffered any blood to be shed 
but in the heat of the battle; and that he saw many persons 
therej whose lives he had saved : that when the king com¬ 
manded him, he laid down his arms, and withdrew out of the 
kingdom; which they could not have compelled him to have 
done.” He said, “ he was now again entered into the kk)g- 
■ dom by his majesty’s command, and with his authority : and 
what success soever it might have pleased God to have given 
him, he would always have obeyed any commands he should 
^ve received from bim.” He advised them, “ to consider 
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well of the consequence before they proceeded against him, 
and that all his actions might be examined, and judged by 
the laws of the land, or those of nations.” 

As soon as he had ended his discourse, he was ordered 
to withdraw; and, after a short space, was again brought in; 
and told by the chancellor, “ that he was, on the iflorrO'w,’ 
being the one and twentieth of May 1650, to be carried to 
Edinburgh cross, and there to be hanged upon a gallows 
thirty foot high, for the space of three hours, and then to be 
taken down, and his head to be cut off upon a scaffold, and 
hanged on Edinburgh tollbooth; his legs and arras to be 
hanged up in other public towns of the kingdom, and his 
body to be buried at the place where he was to be executed, 
except the kirk should take off his excommunication ; and 
then his body might be buried in the common place of burial.” 
He desired, “ that he might say somewhat to them but 
was not suffered, and so was carried back to the prison. 

That he mu^ not enjoy any ease or quiet during the 
short remaihd^if his life, their ministers came presently to 
insult over him with all the reproaches imaginable; pro¬ 
nounced his damnation; and assured him, “ that the judg¬ 
ment he was the next day to undergo, was but an easy pro¬ 
logue to that which he was to undergo afterwards.” After 
many such barbarities, they offered to intercede for him to 
the kirk upon his repentance, and to pray with him ; but he 
too well understood the form of their common prayer, in 
those cases, to be only the most virulent and insolent impre¬ 
cations against the persons of those they prayed against, 
(“ Lord, vouchsafe yet to touch the obdumte heart of this 
proud incorrigible sinner, this wicked, perjured, traitorous, 
and profane person, who refuses to hearken to the voice of 
thy kirk,” and the like charitable expressions,) and there¬ 
fore he desired them “ to spare their pains, and to leave him . 
to his own devotions.” He told them, “ that they were a 
miserable, deluded, and .deluding people; and would shortly 
bring that poor nation under the most insupportable servitude 
ever people had submitted to.” He told them, “he was' 
prouder to have his head set upon the place it was appoint¬ 
ed to be, than he could have been to have had his pieties 
hang in the king’s bedchamber ; that he was so far from 
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ing troubled that his four limbs were to be hanged in four 
cities of the kingdom, that he heartily wished that he had 
flesh enough to be sent to every city in Christendom, as a 
testimony of the cause for which he suffered.” 

The next day, they executed every part and circumstance 
of that barbarous sentence, with all the inhumanity imagina¬ 
ble ; and he bore it with all the courage and magnanimity, 
and the greatest piety, that a good Christian could manifest. 
He magnified the virtue, courage, and religion of the last 
king, exceedingly commended the justice, and goodness, and 
understanding of the present king ; and prayed, “ that they 
might not betray him as they had done his father.” When 
be had ended all he meant to say, and was expecting to ex¬ 
pire, they had yet one scene more to act of their tyranny. 
The hangman brought the book that had been published of 
his truly heroic actions, whilst he had commanded in that 
kingdom, which book was tied in a small cord that was put 
about his neck. The marquis smiled at this new instance 
of their malice, and thanked them for it; andHid, “ he was 
pleased that it should be there; and was prouder of wearing 
it, than ever he had been of the garterand so renewing 
some dcvout'ejaculations, he patiently endujed the last act 
of the executioner. 

Soon after, the officers who had been taken with him, 
sir William Urry, sir Francis Hay, and many others, of as 
good families as any in the kingdom, were executed, to the 
number of thirty or forty, in several quarters of the king¬ 
dom ; many of them being suffered to bo beheaded. There 
was one whom they thought fit to save, one colonel Whit- 
ford ; who, when he was brought to die, said, “ he knew the 
rjason why he was put to death; which was only because 
he had killed Dorislaus at the Hague;” who was one of 
those who had joined in the murder of the last king. One 
of the magistrates, who were present to see the execution, 
caused it to be suspended, till he presently informed the 
council what the man had said; and they thought fit to avoid 
the reproach; and so preserved the gentleman; who was 
not before known to have had a hand in that action. 

Thus died the gallant marquis of Mountrosc, after he had • 
givEn as great a testimony of loyalty and courage, as a sub- 
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ject can do, and periormed as wonderful actions in several 
battles, upon as great inequality of numbers, and as great 
disadvantages in respect of arms, and other preparations for 
war, as have been performed in this age. He was a gen¬ 
tleman of a very ancient extraction, many of whose ancestors 
had exercised the highest charges under the king in that 
kingdom, and had been allied to the crown itself, He was 
of very good parts, which were improved by a good educa¬ 
tion : he had always a great emulation, or rather a great 
contempt of the marquis of Argyle, (as he was too apt to 
contemn those he did not love^) who wanted nothing but 
honesty and courage to be a very extraordinary man, hafing 
all other good talents in a very great degree. Mountrose 
was in his nature fearless of danger, and never declined any 
enterprise for the difficulty of going through with it, but ex¬ 
ceedingly affected those which seemed desperate to ether 
men, and did believe somewhat to be in himself which other 
men were n||||acquainted with, which made him live more 
easily toward those who were, or were willing to be, infe¬ 
rior to him, (towards whom he exercised wonderful civility 
and generositj^) than with his superiors or equals. He was 
naturally jealous, and suspected those who did not concur 
with him in the way, not to mean so well as he. He was 
not without vanity, but his virtues were much superior, and 
he well deserved to have his memory preserved, and cele¬ 
brated amongst the most illustrious persons of the age in 
which ho lived. 

The king received an account and information of all these 
particulars, before he embarked from Holland, without any 
other apology for the affront and indignity to himself, than 
that they assured him, “ that the proceeding against the late 
marquis of Mountrose had been for his service.” They who 
were most displeased with Argyle and his faction, were not 
sorry for this inhuman and monstrous prosecution; which at 
the same time must render him the more odious, and had rid 
them of an enemy that they thought would have been more 
dangerous to them; and they persuaded the king, who was 
enough afflicted with the news, qnd all the circumstances of 
it, “ that he might sooner take revenge upon that people by 
a temporary complying with them, and going to thero< than 
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staying away, and absenting himself, which w'ould invest them 
in an absolute dominion in that kingdom, and give them pow¬ 
er to corrupt or destroy all those who yet remained faithful 
to him, and were ready to spend their lives in his service 
and so his majesty pursued his former resolution and em¬ 
barked ?br Scotland. 

In Ireland, after the massacre of that body of English at 
Tredagh, and the treacherous giving up the towns in Mun¬ 
ster, by the officers of the lord Inchiquin, there broke out so 
implacable a jealousy amongst the Irish against all the Eng¬ 
lish, that no orders of the marquis of Ormond found any 
obedience, nor could he draw an army together. At the 
making of the peace, he had consented that the confederate 
Soman catholics should name a number of the commission¬ 
ers, by whose orders and ministry all levies of men, and all 
collections of money, were to be made, according to the di¬ 
rections of the lord lieutenant. And such persons were 
named, in whose affections, for the most pa|||the lieutenant 
was well satisfied, and the rest were such ^w'ere not like 
to be able to give any interruption. A certain number of 
these were appointed to be always in the army, and near 
the person of the lord lieutenant, and the rest in their seve¬ 
ral stations, where they were most like to advance the ser¬ 
vice. Many of these commissioners were of the Roman 
catholic nobility, persons of honour, and very sensible of the 
weakness, wilfulncss, and wickedness of that rebellion; and 
did manifest all possible zeal and affection to the king’s ser¬ 
vice, engaging their persons in all enterprises of danger, and 
using all possible industry to raise men and money, whereby 
the lord lieutenant might be enabled to carry on the war in 
the spring. But many ef the other, after those misfortunes 
had faljen out, which are mentioned before, either totally de¬ 
sponded, and rather thought of providing for themselves than 
for the preservation of the public; or fomented the jealous¬ 
ies which were amongst the Irish, and incensed them against 
the English, who were still with the lord lieutenant; so that 
*his orders were not obeyed at all, or not in time, which was 
as bad; and their clergy and friars publicly incensed the 
people against the articles of the peace, and desired to have 
anVarmy raised apart under a general of their own. 
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The lord lieutenant now discovered the reason why Owen. 
O’Neiie had refused to consent to the peace which the con¬ 
federate Roman catholics had made with the king/and kept 
his army in Ulster from submitting thereunto, and pretended 
to desire to treat apart with the lord lieutenant for himself; 
which was then thought to proceed from the jealousy that 
was between him and Preston, and the animosity betw'een 
those old Irish of Ulster, and the other of the other provin¬ 
ces. But the truth was, from the time of the marquis of 
Ormond’s transporting himself out of France, and that the 
correspondence was discovered to be between him and the 
lord Inchiquin, and the treaty begun with the confederate 
catlji^lics, the close committee at Westminster sent secret in- 
Istructions to Monk, who commanded their forces in Ireland, 
that he should endeavour to treat with Owen O’Neiie, and 
so divide him from the rest of the Irish which Monk found 
opportunity to do: and it was no sooner proposed than heark¬ 
ened unto by O’Neiie ; who presently sent a trusty messen¬ 
ger with suchspropositions to Monk, as he desired to have 
grantedhim. He offered, “with his army, which should 
always consist of such a number of horse and foot, and ar¬ 
tillery, as should be agreed between them, to serve the par¬ 
liament ; and not to separate from their interestand pro¬ 
posed, “ that he, and all his party that should adhere to him, 
should enjoy the exercise of their religion, without any pre¬ 
judice or disadvantage : that himself might be restored to 
those lands which his ancestors had been possessed of in 
Tyrone, Londonderry, or any other parts of Ireland; and 
that all those who had or would adhere to him, should be 
likewise restored to their estates; and that an act of oblivion 
might be granted.” Monk received these propositions; aqd 
after he had perused them, he sent him word, “ that there 
were some particulars, which, he doubted, would shock and 
offend the parliament, and therefore desired they might be 
alteredand proposed the alterations he advised; which 
principally conc^ed the public exercise of their religion; 
which he so qualified, that they might well enough satisfy.; 
and proposed, “ that, if O’Neiie would consent to those al¬ 
terations, he would return the treaty signed by him; which 
ha would immediately send over to the parliament for ^eir 
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ccnfirmation; and that, in the mean time, there might be e 
cessation of arms between them for three months; m whifih 
time, and much less, he presumed, he should receive a rati* 
fication of the treaty from the parliament.” 

Owen O’Neile consented to the alterations, set his hand 
and seal fo the treaty, and returned it to Monk, with 'bU 
consent likewise to the cessation for three months. And at 
this time it was, that he refused to agree with the con¬ 
federate council at Kilkenny in the peace with the king. 
Monk sent it presently to the committee, which had given 
him authority to do what he had done. But their affairs 
W'ere now better composed at home, and some preparations 
were made towards sending relief for Ireland ; besides, they 
had not authority to make any such ratification, but present¬ 
ed it to the parliament, which could only give it. It was no 
sooner reported there but the house was on fire; all men 
inveighed against “ the presumption of Monk, who deserved 
to be displaced, and to have his command taken from him^ 
and to have exemplary punishment inflicted on'him. They 
remembered how criminal they had declared it to U||^n the 
king himself, to have treated, and made a peace with the 
Irish rebels; and wliat would the people think, and say, if 
any countenance should be given to the same transgression 
by the parliament ? if they should ratify a treaty made by 
the most notorious of the rebels, and with that people under 
bis command, who were the most notorious contrivers of 
that rebellion, and the most bloody executioners of it for 
the most merciless massacres had been committed in Ulster, 
by that very people who now constituted that army of which 
Owen O’Neile was now general.” After all the passion 
and'choler which they thought necessary to express upon 
this subject, they declared, “ that they had given no au- 
■tbority to'Monk to enter into that treaty ; and therefore, 
that it was void, and should never be confirmed by them ; 
but that, since he had proceeded out of the sincerity of his 
heart, and as he thought (how erroneously %ever) for the 
good and benefit of the commonwealth, he should be excus¬ 
ed; and no further questioned thereupon.” For they knew 
Well, that he could produce such a warrant from those in 
authority, as would well justify his proceeding: and so the 
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trMty with Owen G’Neile became void, though they had 
received a very considerable benefit by it; for though the 
Scots in Ulster had not yet submitted to the peace, and had 
not received directions from Edinburgh to acknowledge the 
authority of the lord lieutenant, which they ought to have 
had before that time, yet, after the murder of the’ late king, 
they had used all acts of hostility against the parliament 
forces, and had besieged Londonderry ; the only considera¬ 
ble place that yielded obedience to the parliament; which 
was defended by sir Charles Coote, and when it was brought 
to some extremity, by the cessation made with Owen 
O’Neile, and by his connivance and assistance, Londonderry 
was relieved ; and O’Neile, finding himself deluded by the 
parliament, sent then to offer his service and conjunction to 
the lord lieutenant, with abundant professions of fidelity and 
revenge. 

Cromwell made notable use of this animosity between 
the Irish amongst themselves, and of the jealousy they all 
appea^ to have of the marquis of Ormond, and of those 
who ^ered to him;, and used all the endeavours he could, 
by some prisoners who were taken, and by others who were 
in the towns which were betrayed to him, and were well 
known to have affection for the marquis, to procure a con¬ 
ference with him. He used to ask in such company, “ what 
the marquis of Ormond had to do with Charles Stuart, and 
what obligations he had ever received from him ?” And 
then wctfild mention the bard measure his grandfather had 
received from king James, and the many years imprisonment 
he had sustained by him, for not submitting to an extra-judi¬ 
cial and private determination of his; which yet he was at 
last compelled to do. He said, “ he was confident, if” the 
marquis and he could meet together, upon conference, they 
should part very good friends.” And many of those vaith^ 
whom he held these discourses, by his permission and 
licence, informed the marquis of all he said; who en¬ 
deavoured noAng but to put himself into such a posture, as 
to be able to meet him as be desired to do. 

When Cromwell saw that he should be able to do nothing 
that way, and knew well enough that, besides the army that 
yet remained under Owen O’Neile so much disobliged and 
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jjrovoked, there were stilt vast bodied of the Irish, which 
might be drawn together into several armies, much greater 
and superior in number to all his forces, and that they had 
several great towns and strong holds in their power, he de¬ 
clared a full liberty and authority to all the officers with the 
Irish, and to all other persons whatsoever, to raise what 
men they would, and to transport them for the service of 
any foreign princes with whom they could make the best 
conditions; and gave notice to the Spanish and French 
ministers, and agents at London, of the liberty he had grant¬ 
ed. Upon which many officers who had served the king, 
and remained in London in great poverty and want, made 
conditions with don Alonzo de Cardinas, to raise regiments 
and transport them into Spain ; and many officers, who were 
already in Spain, as well English as Irish, contracted with 
the ministers in that court to raise and transport several 
regiments into that kingdom from Ireland ; for which they 
received very great sums of money in hand ; many mer¬ 
chants joining with them in the contract, and undertaking 
the transportation upon very good conditions; thiile being 
no other danger but of the sea in the undertaking ; insomuch 
that, in very few months above a year, there were embark¬ 
ed in the ports of Ireland about five and twenty thousand 
men for the kingdom of Spain; whereof not half v/efe ever 
drawn into the field there, and very few ever lived to 
return. For the officers and masters of ships, who con- 
. tracted, and were bound to deliver their men at sujh ports 
as were assigned to them, and where care was taken for 
their reception, and conduct to the quarters which were ap¬ 
pointed, according to the service to which they were de¬ 
signed, either for Catalonia or Portugal, (after they had 
been long at sea, by which the soldiers, who were crowded 
more together into one ship than was fit for so long voyages, 
had contracted many diseases, and many were dead, and 
thrown overboard,) as soon as they came upon the coast 
made all haste to land, how far soever fWm the place at 
wffiich they stood bound to deliver their men ; by which, in 
those places that could make resistance, they were not suf¬ 
fered to land, and in others no provision was made for their 
reception or march, but very great numbers were starved 
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or knocked in the head by the country people, and few ever 
Came up to the armies, except officers; who flocked to 
Madrid for the remainder of their monies; where the 
ministers received them with reproaches for not observing 
their conditions, and refused to pay either them, or the 
masters of the ships, what remained to be paid "by them. 
This was the case of too many: though the truth is, where 
the articles were punctually observed, and the ships arrived 
in the very ports assigned, by the defect in the orders sent 
from the court, or the negligent execution of them, the poor 
men were often kept from disembarking, till some officers 
went to Madrid, and returned with more positive orders, 
and afterwards so ill provision was made for their refreshing 
and march, that rarely half of those who were shipped in 
Ireland, ever lived to do any service in Spain : and nothing 
could be more wonderful, than that the ministers there 
should issue out such vast sums in money for the raising of 
soldiers, and bringing them into the kingdom at very liberal 
and bountiful rates to the officers, and take so very little 
care to cherish and nourish them, when they came thither; 
which manifested how loose the government was. 

It is very true, that there was at that time a much greater 
inclination in the Irish for the service of Spain, than of France; 
yet the cardinal employed more active and dexterous instru¬ 
ments to make use of the liberty that was granted, and ship¬ 
ping was more easily procured, the passage being shorter; in- 
somuclj that there were not fewer than twenty thousand men 
at the same time transported out of Ireland into the kingdom 
of France; of whose behaviour in the one kingdom and the 
other, there will be abundant argument hereafter to discourse 
at large. In the mean time, it is enough to observe that 
when the king’s lieutenant, notwithstanding all the promises, 
obligations, and contracts, which the confederate Roman ca*- 
tholics had made to and with him, could not draw together a 
body of five thousand men, (by which he might have been 
able to have given some stop to the current of Cromwell’s 
successes,) Cromwell himself found a way to send above 
forty thousand men out of that kingdom for service of foreign 
princes; which were enough to have driven him from thence, 
and to have restored it to the king’s entire obedience^. 
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In England, the spirits of all the loyal party were so brok¬ 
en and subdued, that they could scarce breathe under the 
insupportable burdens which were laid upon them by impri¬ 
sonments, compositions, and sequestrations. Whatever arti¬ 
cles they had made in the war, and whatever promises had 
been made of pardon and indemnity, they were now called 
upon to finish their composition for their delinquency, and 
paid dear for the credit they had given to the professions and 
declarations of the army, when it seemed to have pity, and 
complained of the severe and rigorous proceeding against the 
king’s party, and extorting unreasonable penalties from them; 
which then they desired might be moderated. But now the 
mask was off, they sequestered all their estates, and left them 
nothing to live upon, till they should compound; which they 
were forced to do at so i^reasonable rates, that many were 
compelled to sell half, that they might enjoy the other towards 
the support of their families; which remainder was still lia¬ 
ble to whatever impositions they at any time thought fit to 
inflict upon them, as their persons w’ere to imprisonment, 
when any unreasonable and groundless report was raised of 
some plot and conspiracy against the state. 

The parliament, which consisted only of those members 
who had sat in judgment, and had solemnly murdered the 
king, and of those who as solemnly under their hands had 
approved and commended what the others had done, met 
with no opposition or contradiction from any, but an entire 
.submission from all to all they did, except only from ^at part 
of their own army which had contributed most to the grandeur 
and empire of which they were possessed, the levellers. 
That people had been countenanced by Cromwell to enter 
into cabals and confederacies to corrupt and dissolve the dis¬ 
cipline, of the army, and by his artifices had been applied to 
bring all !iis crooked designs to pass. By them he broke the 
strict union between the parliament and the Scots, and then 
took Hietting out of the hands of the parliament, and kept him 
in the atmy, with so many fair professions of intending better 
to his majesty, and his party, than the other did; by them the 
Presbyterians had been affronted and trodden under foot, and 
the city of London exposed to disgrace and infamy; by them 
he hadjaroken the treaty of the Isle of Wight; driven out 
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of the parliament, by force of arms, all those who desired 
peace, and at last e.\ecuted his barbarous malice upon the 
sacred person of the king ; and when he had applied them to 
all those uses, for which he thought them to be most fit, be 
hoped and endeavoured to have reduced them again, by a 
severe hand, into that order and obedience from lyhence he • 
had seduced them, and which was now as necessary to his 
future purpose of govornment. But they had tasted too 
much of the pleasure of having their part and share in it, to 
be willing to be stripped, and deprived of it; and made an 
unskilful computation of what they should be able to do for 
the future, by the great things they had done before in those 
changes and revolutions which are mentioned; not consider¬ 
ing, that the superior officers of the army were now united 
with the parliament, and concurred entirely in the same de¬ 
signs. And therefore, when thej*renewed their former ex¬ 
postulations and demands from the parliament, they were 
cashiered, and imprisoned, and some of them put to death. 
Yet after Cromwell, who had persecuted them with great fu¬ 
ry, was gone for Ireland, they recovered their courage, and 
resolved to obtain those concessions by force, which were 
refused to be granted upon their request: and so they muti¬ 
nied in several parts, upon presumption that those of the ar¬ 
my, who would not join with them in public, would yet never 
be prevailed with to oppose, and reduce them by force. But 
this confidence deceived them ; for the parltement no sooner 
commanded their general Fairfax to suppress them, than he 
drew troops together, and fejl upon them at Banbury, and iri 
other places ; and by killing some upon the place, and exe¬ 
cuting others to terrify the rest, he totally suppressed that 
faction ; and the orders of those at Westminster met with no 
more opposition. 

This was the state and condition of the three*kingdoms 
when the king embarked himself in Holland for Scotland,- 
and at the end of the year 1649. i. e. Old Style. Anf since 
the next year afforded great variety of unfortunate geiions, 
we will end this discourse, according to the method ^ have 
used, with this year : though hereafter we shall no^ontinue. 
the same method; hut comprehend the occurrences of many 
years, whilst the king rested in a patient expectation of God's 
blessing and deliverance, in less room. 
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krgyle send* new propositions; which missed the king—The king «r- 
rives in Scotland—The king takes the covenant—Hamilton and 
Lautherdale depart from the king—Argyle receives the king—Most of 
the king’s English servants removed from him—Daniel O’Neile ap¬ 
prehended by order of the council of Scotland; and banished—Mr. 
Long also sent away—Their clergy always about the king—Their 
sermons before him—Argyle’a behaviour to him—Ascham sent agent 
into Spain from the parliament of England—The ambassadors there 
expostulate with don Lewis about it—His answer—Ascham killed 
by some officers at his lodgings in Madrid—All but one fly to a 
chapel for sanctuary; he, to the Venetian ambassador’s—The am¬ 
bassadors write to don Lewis about this action—His answer—Those 
that fled to the chapel are taken thence, and imprisoned; the other 
escapes into France—The nuncio Rospigliosi required them to be 
delivered back—The issue of this business after the ambassadors’ 
departure—Cromwell, sent for by the parliament out of Ireland, 
leaves Iretou his deputy-The parliament resolved to send an army 
into Scotland—Fairfax gives up his commission—Cromwell made 
general—The Scots raise an army against him—Cromwell enter* 
Scotland—The distress of Cromwell’s army—Cromwell entirely 
routs the Scots in the battle of Dunbar—Cromwell enters Edin¬ 
burgh—The king gets advantage by this—The secretary of state 
brings a message from the king of Spain to the ambassadors, to de¬ 
sire them to be gone—They apply to don Lewis—The reason of 
their being pressed to depart Madrid in such haste—The lord Cot- 
tington resolves to stay as a private man in Spain—The ambassa¬ 
dors have audience of leave—The lord Cottington lives at Vallado¬ 
lid till he dies—His character—The other ambassador dismisaed 
very courteously—In his passage through France ho waits on the 
Voi V. 161 
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queen motfier—^The death of the prince of Orange—His princes^ 
delivered of a son shortly after—The king lost a sure friend in the 
prince—Touching the duke of York left with the queen—Sir Ed¬ 
ward Herbert and sir G. Ratcliff have great interest in him—They 
recommend to him the pattern of the duke of Lorrain—The duke of 
Lorrain’s character—The king believed in France to be dead—The 
duke of York acquaints his mother that he will go to Brussels: whi-* 
ther he goes—His two counsellors proj)ose a match for him with the 

duke of Lorrain’s bastard daughter-The duke visits his sister at 

the Hague—Dr. Cosins forbid to officiate to the protesianis in the 
queen’s family at Paris—The chancellor speaks with the queen 
about it—The queen’s answer—The chancellor confers with Mr. 
Montague about it—The chancellor finds the duke of York at Bre¬ 
da ; and the factions of the duke’s family there—The duke returns 
to Paris to the queen—The king’s afluirs in Scotland—The king 
withdraws towards the Highlands; which was called the Start—But 
is persuaded to return the next day—The king better used after¬ 
wards by Argyle—A parliament summoned in tlie king’s name—It 
meets at Stirling, and reconciles the lords—An army raised, of 
which the king is general—The coronation—Cromwell endeavours 
to fight the king’s army—Both armies near each otlier in the months 
of June and July—Cromwell gains a pass, and gets behind the king 
—The king resolves to march into England—The marquis of Ar¬ 
gyle only dissuaded it, and stayed behind, and retired to his house 
—Cromwell’s resolutions and counsels upon this news—Orders Lanr- 
bert to follow the king with a body of horse—Leaves Monk in 
Scotland—And follows the king three days after—Massey sent to 
march before the king—A committee of ministers in the king’s army, 
who ruin all—The earl of Derby met the king in Lancashire—Lam¬ 
bert follows, but is forced to retire—At Warrington the earl of Der¬ 
by parts from the king, and is sent to Lancashire with other officers. 
to raise forces—David Lesley’s saying concerning the Scottish army 
—The king summons Shrewsbury in vain—The king marches to 
Wpreester—Where he is proclaimed—The ill success of the earl of 
Derby—The lord Withringion killed upon the place—The Iqrd 
Withrington’s character—And sir Thomas Tildesley’s—Transac¬ 
tions of the king at Worcester—General Massey wounded in an at¬ 
tempt—The ill disposition of the king’s officers—The king’s defeaP 
at Worcester 3d of September—Duke Hamilton died of liia wounds 
—His character—The king’s retreat, and concealment—David Les¬ 
ley and the rest taken—The king’s foot driven prisoners to London, 
and sold to the plantations—The earl of Derby’s character and exe¬ 
cution—The king came to Rouen in November—The particulars of 
the king’s escape, as the author had them from the king bbnself— 
—The king meets captain Careless in a wood, who persuades him' 
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to get up into an oak—Thence |iie came to a cottage Dioe miloft off, 
where he lay in a barn—Thence he is conducted to another house 
twelve miles off: thence to another j and so to others—Mr, Hudle* 
ston sent to him by Careless; who brought him to the lord Wilmot 
—The king brought by him to Mr. Lane’s house—Here it was re¬ 
solved the king sljould go to Mr. Norton’s; riding befbre Mrs. Lane 
—They came safe to Mr. Norton’s through Bristol—The king is 
known to the butler of the house—The king goes to colonel Francis 
Windham’s house—Thence he is brought to an inn near Lyme; and 
a ship hired by captain Ellison—The ship failed by an accident; and 
the king left the inn—Like to be discovered by a smith shoeing their 
horses—Th^inggoes back to the colonel’s house—The kingsenda 
Wilmot for Robert Philips—Who Conducts him to a place near Salis¬ 
bury—Dr. Hinchman meets the king on the plains; and conducts 
him to Heale, Mrs, Hyde’s bouse—Thence to a house in Sussex 
near Bright-lielmstone; where a bark was provided by colonel Gun¬ 
ter—He arrives in Normandy in a small creek, in November—The 
kiug sends to the chancellor of the exchequer to repair to him at 
Paris—The chancellor of the exchequer comes to him in Christmas 
at Paris—Where he receives from the king this account of his ma¬ 
jesty’s deliverance—The affairs of Ireland at this time—Ireton made 
lord deputy by Cromwell—The marquis of Ormond’s condition 
there—Owen Row O’Neile died, as he was going to join with the 
marquis of Ormond—A mutiny in Limerick, wJionco the marquis of 
Ormond escaped—The popish bishops make an assembly, and pub- 
lisli a declaration against the English—They declare to the lord 
lieutenant they will no longer submit to him; and require bim to 
commit the government to a Roman catholic—The marquis of Or¬ 
mond makes the marquis of Clanrickard his deputy—The marquis 
of Ormond embarks for France, and waits on the king at Paris after 
his majesty’s escape from Worcester—Love, a presbyterlan minis¬ 
ter, executed—Cromwell causes several high courts of justice to be 
erected—The king’s necessities at Paris—The friendship between 
the marquis of Ormond and the chancellor of the exchequer—The 
necessities and factions of tho duke of York’s family—The king ap¬ 
points a new council—Sir John Berkley pretends to the mastenhip 
of the wards—The king denies it him—Whereupon sir John breaks 
with the chancellor—Deliberation in the council, whether the drta 
of York should go into the French array—The duke goes to the ar¬ 
my—The assignation of six thousand livres by the month settled upon 
the king by the French court—How the money was disposed that 
was ^nt the king from Moscow and Poland—The ministers of Cba- 
renton press the king to come to their church; and are seconded by 
the lord Jerinyn.—Dr. Steward dies presently after the king’s return 
into France—The cbancellor of the exchequer dissuaded him ftom 
161 * 
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U—The king declared he would not go—Middleton and Massey, prn 
Boners in the Tower, designed to be tried by a high court of justice 
—Middleton makes his escape into France—And Massey escapes— 
An account of Scotland brought to the king by a Scottish vicar that 
Middleton brought with him—Tho requests to the king of his friends 
there—The king appoints the chancellor of the exchequer to make 
all despatches for Scotland—Tho marquis of Ormond’s and the 
cheacelloFs opinion' concerning the king’s affairs at that time—The 
chancellor of the exchequer desires the king not to employ him in 
the Scottish affairs—Tho king’s reply to him—The chancellor sub¬ 
mits ; and was accordingly trusted in these affairs—The troubles of 
the French court about this time—The king of FiUgland and his 
mother remove to St. Germain’s—Solicilations for places in the king’s 
court—The lord Byron, the duke’s governor, dies—Sir John Berkley 
designs mademoiselle de Longueville for tho duke’s wife—The queen 
consults the chancellor of the exchequer about the marriage—Ma¬ 
demoiselle likewise thought on for the king — Tiie marquis of Or¬ 
mond’s and the chancellor of the exchequer’s exceptions against 
this—Both these designs come to nothing—The parliament sent am¬ 
bassadors to Holland to invite them to a strict union, Sairit-John be¬ 
ing the chief—They return without any effect—The parliament 
tiiereupon make the act of navigation—Orders from the admiralty 
in Holland to their fleet, “ not to strike to the English”—The war 
begun upon this account with the Dutch—The States send two am¬ 
bassadors into England about it—^The parliament’s answer to the.u 
—Bloke takes their fishing busses^ and their guard-ships—Sir G. 
Ayscue takes or sinks thirty sail of tiieir merchants: fights the Dutch 
fleet near Plymouth—The king at Paris proposes to monsieur Bor- 
ril, the Dutch ambassador, that he would join his interest with theirs 
—Thanks returned to the king by the States, but his proposal laid 
aaide—The English seize on a French fleet going to the relief of 
Dunkirk—The French send an ambassador into England—In Febru¬ 
ary Blake engaged the Dutch fleet; who are beaten—The Dutch 
send again to the parliament for peace—Cromwell never zealous for 
thia war with the Dutch, but governed in it by Saint-John— Guern¬ 
sey and Jersey had been now reduced—Sir George Carteret defend¬ 
ed this as long as he could, and Elizabeth castle—The Ring send^ 
him orders to make conditions—The foreign plantations also were 
subdued—The Barbadoea delivered up—And Virginia—Ireton died 
in Limerick of tho plague—Ludlow succeeds him in the charge of 
the army—The character of Ireton—The ill condition of the marquis 
of Clanrickard’s aflkirs in Ireland—The rebels resolve to invite the 
duke of Lorrain thither—Commissioners sent to him to Brussels— 
The duke sends an abbot into Ireland to be informed of the state of 
it— The mirquis renounces any consent to tho treaty—The abbot 
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returns to the duke; whereupon the duke gives over the negociatlon 
—The lord Clanriokard discovers a correspondence managed by a 
friar between the popisii Irish clergy and Ludlow—He sends the 
earl of Castlehaven to give an account of all to the king—The king 
sends him leave to retire—The marquis gets a pass from Ludlow 
and goes into England, and dies within a year. 

The marquis of Argyle, who did not believe that the king 
would ever have ventured into Scotland upon the conditions 
he had sent, was surprised with the account the commission* 
ers had given him, “ that his majesty resolved to embark the 
next day; that he would leave all his chaplains and his other 
servants behind him, and only deferred to take the covenant 
himself till he came thither, with a resolution to satisfy the 
kirk if they pressed it.” Thereupon he immediately de¬ 
spatched away another vessel with new propositions, which 
the commissioners were to insist upon, and not to consent to 
the king’s aoming into that kingdom, without he likewise 
consented to those. Hut that vessel met not with the king’s 
fleet, which, that it might avoid that of the parliament, which 
attended to intercept the king, had held its course more north¬ 
ward, where tliere is plenty of good harbours ; and so had 
put into a harbour near Stirling, that is, within a day’s jour¬ 
ney of it, but where there was no town nearer for his ma¬ 
jesty’s reception, or where there was any accommodation 
even for very ordinary passengers. 

From thence notice was sent to the council of the king’s 
arrival: the first welcome he received was a new demand 
“ that he would sign the covenant himself, before he set his 
foot on shorewhich all about him pressed him to do : and 
he now found, that he had made haste thither upon very un¬ 
skilful imaginations' and presumptions: yet he consented un- 
to what they so imperiously required, that he might have 
ieave to put himself into the hands of those who resolved 
nothing less than to serve him. The lords of the other par¬ 
ty, who had prevailed with him to submit to all that he had 
done, quickly found that they had deceived both him and 
themselves, and that nobody had any authority but those 

' For auppositions.—W. 
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men who were their mortal enemies. So that they would 
not expose themselves to be imprisoned, or to be removed 
from the king; but, with his majesty’s leave, and having gi¬ 
ven him the best advice they could, what he should do for 
himself, and what he should do for them, they put them¬ 
selves on shore before the king disembarked; and found 
means to go to those places where they might be some time 
concealed, and which were like to be at distance enough 
from the king. And shortly after duke Hamilton retired to 
the island of Arran, which belonged to himself; where he 
had a little house well enough accommodated, the island 
being for the most part inhabited with wild beasts: Lauther- 
dale concealed himself amongst his friends, taking care both 
to be well informed of all that '^ould pass about the king, 
gnd to receive their advice upon any occasions. 

The king was received by the marquis of Argyle with all 
the outward respect imaginable; but, within two days after 
his landing, all the English servants he had of any quality 
were removed from his person, the duke of Buckingham on¬ 
ly excepted. The rest, for the most part, were received 
into the houses of some persons of honour, who lived at a 
distance from the court, and were themselves under a cloud 
for their known affections, and durst only attend [the king 
to kiss his hand, and then retired to their houses, that they 
might give no occasion of jealousy; others of his servants 
were not suffered to remain in the kingdom, but were forced 
presently to re-embark themselves for Holland; amongst 
which was Daniel O’Neile, who hath been often mentioned 
before, and who came from the marquis of Ormond into Hol¬ 
land, just when his majesty was ready to embark, and so 
waited upon him; and was no sooner known to be with his 
majesty, (as he was a person very generally known,) but he 
was apprehended by order from the council, for Being an. 
Irishman, and having been in arms on the late king’s behalf 
in the late war; for which they were not without some dis¬ 
course of putting him to death ; but they did immediately ba¬ 
nish him the kingdom, and obliged him to sign a paper, by 
which he consented to be put to death, if he were ever after 
found in the kingdom. 

They sent away likewise Mr. Robert Long, who was his 
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principal, if not only, secretary of atate, and had very much 
persuaded his going thither; and sir Edward Walker, who 
was clerk of the council, and had been secretary at war dur¬ 
ing the late war, and some others, upon the like exceptions. 
They placed other servants of all conditions about the king, 
but prinaipally relied upon their clergy ; who were in such 
a continual attendance about him, that he was never free 
from their importunities, under pretence of instructing him 
in religion ; and so they obliged him to their constant hours 
of their long prayers, and made him observe the Sundays 
with more rigour than the Jews accustomed to do ; and re¬ 
prehended him very sharply if he smiled on those days,' and 
if his looks and gestures did not please them, whilst all their 
prayers and sermons, at wtftih he was compelled to be pre¬ 
sent, were libels, and bitter invectives against all the actions 
of his father, the idolatry of his mother, and his own malig¬ 
nity. 

He was not present in their councils, nor were the results 
thereof communicated to him ; nor was he, in the least de¬ 
gree, communicated with, in any part of the government: yet 
they made great show of outward reverence to him, and 
even the chaplains, when they used rudeness and harbarl- 
ty in their reprehensions and reproaches, approached him 
still with bended knees, and in the humblest postures. There 
was never a better courtier than Argyle; who made all pos¬ 
sible address to make himself gracious to the king, enter¬ 
tained him with very pleasant discourses, with such iositrua- 
tions, that the king did not only very well like his conver¬ 
sation, but often believed that he had a mind to please and 
gratify him : but then, when his majesty made any attempt 
te get some of his servants about him, or to reconcile the 
two factions, that the kingdom might be united, be gathered 
iip his countenance, and retired from him, without ever yield¬ 
ing to any one proposition that was made to him by his ma- 

* Tljis mad zeal, which in a common degree would have been most 
irksome and mortifying to the tempers of these two licentious young 
men, (the king and duke of Bucks,) was carried by those hypocritio 
wretches to such ridiculous and burlesque excesses, that they repaid 
those two young men, for what they sutfcred by fasts and long sermons, 
with mirth and laughter without end, when retired in secret.—W. 
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Jesly. In a word, the king’s table was well served ; there 
he sat in majesty, waited upon with decency; he had good 
horses to ride abroad to take the air, and was then well at¬ 
tended; and, in all public appearances, seemed to want nothing 
that was due to a great king. In all other respects, with re¬ 
ference to power to oblige or gratify any man, to dispose or 
order any thing, or himself to go to any other place than was 
assigned to him, he had nothing of a prince, hut might very 
well be looked upon as a prisoner. 

But that which was of state and lustrp made most noise, 
and was industriously transmitted into all nations and states; 
the other of disrespect or restraint was not communicated ; 
and if it could not be entirely concealed, it was considered 
only as a faction between pa|Mlular great men, who con¬ 
tended to get the power into their hands, that they might 
the more/notoriously and eminently serve that prince whom 
they all equally acknowledged. The king’s condition seem¬ 
ed wonderfully advanced, and his being possessed of a king¬ 
dom without a rival, in which there was no appearance of 
an enemy, looked like an earnest for the recovery of the 
other two, and, for the present, as a great addition of power 
to him in his kingdom of Ireland, by a conjunction and ab¬ 
solute submission of all the Scots in Ulster to the marquis of 
Ormond, the king’s lieutenant there. 

All men who had dissuaded his majesty’s repair into Scot¬ 
land were looked upon as very weak politicians, or as men 
who opposed the public good, because they were excluded, 
and might not be suffered to act any part in the adventure; 
and they who had advanced the design valued themselves 
exceedingly upon their activity in that service. The States 
of Holland thought they had merited much in suffering their 
ships to transport him, and so being ministerial to his great¬ 
ness ; which they hoped would be remembered ; and they, 
gave all countenance to the Scottish merchants and factors 
wholived in their dominions, and some secret credit^ that 
they might send arms and ammunition, and whatsoever else 
was necessary for the king’s service, into, that kingdom. 
France itself looked very cheerfully upon the change; con¬ 
gratulated the queen with much ceremony, and many pro¬ 
fessions ; and took pains to have it thought and believed. 
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that thej had had a share in the counsel, and contrihuted 
very much to the reception the king found in Scotland, by 
their influence upon Argyle and his party. And it hath been 
mentioned before, how great a reputation this little dawning 
of power, how clouded soever, gave to the ambassadors in 
Spain, and had raised them from such a degree of disrespect, 
as was nearest to contempt, to the full dignity and estimation 
in that court that was due to the station in which they were. 

There fell out there an accident at this time, which was 
a great manifestation of the affection of that court, and indeed 
of the nation. As don Alonzo de Cardinas had used all the 
credit he had, to dispose that court to a good correspondence 
with the parliament, so he had employed as much care to in« 
dine those in England to bstvc a confidence in the affection 
of his master, and assured them, “ that if they would send 
an ambassador or other minister into Spain, he should find a 
very good reception.” The parliament, in the infancy of 
their commonwealth, had more inclination to make a friend¬ 
ship with Spain than with France, having at that tine a very 
great prejudice to the cardinal; and therefore, upon this en¬ 
couragement from don Alonzo, they resolved to send an en¬ 
voy to Madrid ; and made choice of one Ascham, a scholar, 
who had written a book to determine in what time, and after 
how many years, the allegiance which is due from subjects 
to their sovereigns, comes to be determined after a conquest; 
and that from that term it ought to be paid to those who had 
subdued them : a speculation they thought fit to cherish. 

This man, unacquainted with business, and unskilled in 
language, attended by three others, the one a renegade Fran¬ 
ciscan friar, who had been bred "in Spain, and was well 
versed in the language; another, who was to serve in the 
condition of a secretary; and the third, an inferior fellow for 
• any service, arrived all at Seville or Cadiz in an English 
merchant’s ship : of which don Alonzo gave such timely no¬ 
tice, that he was received and entertained by the chief ma¬ 
gistrate at his landing, until they gave notice of it to the 
court. The town was quickly full of the rumour, that'an 
ambassador was landed from England, and would be re¬ 
ceived there; which nobody seemed to be well pleased with. 
And the ambassadors expostulated with don Lewis de Haro 
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with some warmth, « that bis catholic majesty should be the 
6rst Christian prince that wbuld receive an ambassador from 
the odious and infamous murderers of a Christian king, bis 
brother and ally; which no other prince had yet done, out 
of the detestation of that horrible parricide.” And therefore 
they desired him, “ that Spain would not give so horrid an 
example to tlie other parts of the world.” Don Lewis as¬ 
sured them, “ that there was no such thing as an ambassa¬ 
dor coming from England, nor had the king any purpose to 
receive any: that it was true, they were informed that there 
was an English gentleman landed at Cales, and come to Se¬ 
ville ; who said, he was sent from the parliament with let¬ 
ters for the king ; which was testified by a letter from don 
Alonzo de Cardinas to the duke of Medina Celi; who there-’ 
upon had given order for his entertainment at Seville, till 
the king should give further order: that it was not possible 
for the king to refuse to receive the letter, or to see the 
man who brought it; who pretended no kind of character ; 
that having an ambassador residing in England to preserve 
the trade.and commerce between the two nations, they did 
believe, that this messenger might be sent with some propo¬ 
sitions from the English merchants for the advancement of 
that trade; and if they should refuse to hear what he said, 
it might give a just offence, and destroy all the commerce; 
which would be a great damage to both nations.” 

That this new agent might come securely to Madrid, an 
old officer of the' army was sent from Seville to accompany 
him thither; who came with<him in the coach, and gave 
notice every night to don Lewis of their advance. There 
were at that time, over end above the English merchants, 
many officers and soldiers in Madrid, who had served in the 
Spanish armies, both in Catalonia and in Portugal; and 
these men had consulted amongst themselves how they 
might kill this fellow, who came as an agent from the new 
republic of England ; and half a dozen of them, having 
notice of the day he was to come into the town, which was 
generally discoursed of, rode out of the town to meet him ; 
but, missing him, they returned again, and found that he 
had entered into it by another way; and having taken a 
view of hia lodging, they met again the next morning; and 
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finding, accidentally, one of the ambassadors’ .servants in 
the streets, they persuaded him to go with them, and so 
went to the house where Ascham lodged ; and, without 
asking any questions, walked directly up the stairs into bis 
chamber, leaving a couple of their nuraber at the door of the 
street, lest, upon any noise in the house, that door might 
be shut upon them. They who went up drew their swords; 
and besides their intentions, in disorder, killed the friar as 
well as the agent; and so returned to their companions 
with their swords naked and bloody, and some foolish e** 
pressions of triumph, as if they had performed a very gallant 
and a justifiable service. Notwithstanding all which, they 
might have dispersed themselves, and been secure, the peo.. 
'^e were so little concerned to inquire what they had done. 
But they being in confusion, and retaining no composed 
thoughts about them, finding the door of a little chapel open, 
went in thither for sanctuary : only he who was in the sert 
vice of the ambassadors separated himself from the rest, and 
went into the house of the Venetian ambassador. By this 
time the people of the house where the man lay had gone 
up into the chamber; where they found two dead, and the 
other two crept, in a terrible fright, under the bed; and the 
magistrates and people were about the church, and talking 
with and examining the persons who were there : and the 
rumour was presently divulged about the town, “ that one 
of the English ambassadors was killed.” 

They were at that time entering into their coach to take 
the air, according to an appointment which they had made 
the day before. When they were informed of what had 
passed, and that Harry Progers, wl» was their servant, had 
bsen in the action, and was retired to the house of the Vene- 
tian ambassador, they were in trouble and perplexity; dis» 
■missed tlieir coach, and returned to their lodging. Though 
they abhorred the action that was committed, they foresaw, 
the presence of one of their own servants in it, and even 
some passionate words they had used, in their expostulation 
with don Lewis, against the reception of such a messenger, 
as if <i the king their master had too many subjects in that 
place, for such a fellow to appear there with any security,” 
would make it be believed by many, that the attempt had 
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not been made without their consent or privity. In this 
trouble of mind, they immediately writ a letter to don Lewis 
de Haro, to express the sense they had of this unfortunate 
rash action ; “ of which, they hoped, he did believe, if they 
had had any notice or suspicion, they would have prevented 
it, by exposing their own persons.” Don Lewis.returned 
them a very dcy answer; “That he could not imagine that 
they could have a hand in so foul an assassination in the 
court,” (for all Madrid is called and looked upon as the 
aourt,) “ of a person under the immediate protection of the 
king : however, that it was an action so unheard of, and so 
dishonourable to the king, that his majesty was resolved to 
have it examined to the bottom, and that exemplary justice 
should be done upon the offenders; that his own ambassador 
in England might be in great danger upon this murder; and 
that they would send an express presently thither, to satisfy 
the parliament how much his catholic majesty detested and 
was offended with this barbarous murder, and resolved to do 
justice upon it; and if his ambassador underwent any incon¬ 
venience there, they were not to wonder if his majesty were 
severe here ;” and so left it to them to imagine that their 
own persons might not be safe. 

But they knew t||p temper of the court too well, to have 
the least apprehension .6f that; yet they were a little sur¬ 
prised, when they first saw the multitude of people gathered 
together about their house, upon the first news of the ac¬ 
tion ; insomuch that the street before their house, which was 
the broadest in Mj^d, (the Calle de Alcala,) was so throng¬ 
ed, that men ci|PF hardly pass. But they were quickly 
out of that apprehension^ being assured, that the jealousy 
that one of the English ambassadors had suffered violence 
had brought that multitude-together; which they found to 
be true ; for they no sooner shewed themselves in a balcony, 
to the people, but they saluted them with great kindness, 
prayed for the king their master, cursed and reviled the 
murderers of his father ; and so departed. They who had 
betaken themselves to the chapel were, the next day or the 
second, taken from thence by a principal officer after exami¬ 
nation, and sent to the prison ; the other was not inquired 
after; but, having concealed himself for ten or twelve days, 
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he went out of the town in the night; and, without any 
interruption or trouble, went into France. 

Of all the courts in Christendom, Madrid is that where 
ambassadors and public ministers receive the greatest respect, 
which, besides the honour and punctuality of that people, 
bred up in the observation of distances and order, proceeds 
from the excellent method the ambassadors have of living 
with mutual respect towards each other, and in mutual con¬ 
cernment for each other’s honour and privileges : so thatj if 
any ambassador, in himself or his servants, receive any af¬ 
front or disrespect, all the other ambassadors repair to him, 
and offer their ser'^ce and interposition ; by which means 
they are not only preserved from any invasion by any private 
-^d particular insoleittje, but even from some acts of power, 
which the court itself hath sometime thought fit to exercise, 
upon an extraordinary occasion, towards a minister of whom 
they had no regar4 AR are united on the behalf of the 
character ; and will nbt suffer that to be done towards one, 
which, by the consequence, may reflect upon all. 

It cannot be imagined, with what a general compassion all 
the ambassadors looked upon these unhappy gentlemen, who 
had involved themselves by their rashness in so much peril. 
They eame to the English ambassadors;]^ advise and consult 
what might be done to preserve tlferS^ every one offering 
his assistance. The action could in no degree be justified ; 
all that could be urged and insisted upon in their behalf, was 
the privilege of sanctuary ; “ They had betaken themselves to 
the church ; and the taking them from 4||hce, by what au¬ 
thority soever, was a violation of the rigNlH^d immunities of 
the church, which, by the law of kingdom, was ever de¬ 
fended with all tenderness.” Sti- that, before the guilt of the 
blood could be examined, the prisoners desired “ that their 
■privilege' might be examined, and that they might have coun¬ 
sel assigned them to that purpose;” which was granted; and 
several arguments were made upon the matter of law before 
the judges; who were favourable enough to the prisoners. 
The king’s counsel urged, “ that in case of assassination the 
privilege of sanctuary was never allowed,” (which is true,) 
and cited many precedents of late years in Madrid itself, 
where, for less crimes than of blood, men had been taken out 
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«f the sanctuary, and tfied^ and executed. The Engliah am¬ 
bassadors thought not tit to appear on their behalf, and yet 
were not willing that the new republic should receive so 
much countenance from that court, as would have resulted 
from putting those gentlemen to death, as if they had kill¬ 
ed a public minister. The pope’s nuncio, Julio Respigliosi, 
who was afterwards Clement IX. could not, according to 
the style of the Homan court, either give or receive visits 
from the English ambassadors; bptstbey performed civilities 
to each other by messages, and passiitd mutual salutations, with 
all respect to each other, as they mef aVoad. And the Ve¬ 
netian ambassador brought them frequelt assurances, “ that 
the nuncio had spoken very effectually {o Hie king, and to 
don Lewis, for the redelivery of the st^ners to the churcltl, 
and pressed it so bard upon the eop^^nee of the king, that 
he had some promise that they s^td not guffer.” 

In the mean time, thundering ea^ from the par¬ 
liament, with great menaces‘wbat WOtp} .do, if exem¬ 
plary justice was not indicted upon thu|e wbd'bad murdered 
their envoy ; and don Alonzo urged it, as if “ he thought 
himself in danger till full satisfaction should be given in that 
particular;” all which for the present made deep impression, 
so that they knew not what to do; the king often declaring, 
“ that he would not infringe the privilege of the church, and 
BO undergo the censure of the pope, for any advantage he 
could receive with reference to any of his dominions.” In 
the end, (that the discourse of this affair may not be resum¬ 
ed again hercafti|||d after a long imprisonment, (for during 
the ambassadorapi^ they would not bring them to any trial, 
lest they might seem to4lo any thing upon their solicitation,} 
the prisoners were proceeded against as soon, or shortly ef- 
ter the ambassadors had leffi{dadrid, and were all condemned 
to die; and as soon as the sbntenee was declared, all the 
prisoners were again delivered into the same church; where 
they remained many days, having provisions of victaals sent to 
them byroany persons of quality, until they had all opportu¬ 
nity to make their, escape, which was very successfully done 
by all but one ; who, being the only protestant amongst them, 
was more maliciously looked after and watched, and was fol- 
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lowed, and apprehended after he had made tbiee dajs jour¬ 
ney from Madrid, and carried back thither, and pot to death : 
which waa all the satisfaction the parliament could obtain In 
that affair ; and is an instance how far that people was from 
any affection to those of England in their hearts, how mnob 
soever they complied with.&em out of the necessity of their 
fortune. 

When some weeks were passed after that unlucky acci¬ 
dent,’ the ambassadors ^’nt to confer wifh don Lewis upon 
some other occurrenc^i^ith no purpose of mentioning any 
thing of the prisone^ii'> Don Lewis spoke of it.in a manner 
they did not expedl^ one expression was, “ Eb Ungovm- 
dia de e»tos 1 envy those gentlemen for hav- 

48g done so noble a||A^on, how penal soever it may prove 
to them, to revenge.'liR^lood of their kii^. Whereas,” he 
said, “ the kinj|tbis u<tf^ wanted such tesolt||e subjects; 
otherwise have lost a kingdom, as he had 

done Portugal,|fcr w^ of one brave man ; who, by taking 
away the lifer'iil' thfr iisArper, might at any time, during the 
first two years, have jiut an end to that rebellion.” Though 
the privileges of ambassadors were much greater in that court 
than in any other, and that they lived much better towards 
each other, than ambassadors used to do in any other bourt, 
yet they used to communicate those privileges more easily, 
and to admit men to usurp that title, who had no pretence 
to it. Not that the king permitted them to cover, which they 
never affected, nor could he ever have endured ; but in all 
other respects they were treated as sucb^and the ambassa¬ 
dors were obliged to do so, except they under some ob¬ 
ligation to the contrary. There qtere at that time two in- 
s|t,ances of that kind, though upon different negociations. The 
one was in the count of Swaff||)d)urgh, who came, as they 
-jaid, ambassador from the arcffduke Leopold, who was only 
a prince by appellation, without any territory, and was then 
actually in the service-of the king of Spain, as governor of 
the Low Countries, though under such a restrained commis¬ 
sion, that the count of Fuenfaldagna, with two or three other 
Spanish counsellors, had authority in many cases to control 
his determinations. The count of Swaffenburgh was his 
chief servant and confident; and being a man of good parts 
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and spirit, used to enter into sharp contests and disputes with 
those ministers in the right and hehalf of his master; where¬ 
upon he was become suspected and disliked in the court at 
Madrid, and was now sent by the archduke, not only to in¬ 
sist upon the rights of his place, and to complain of the in¬ 
fringement of them, but to justify himself, and to wipe off 
those aspersions which had been cast upon him ; and yet he 
was received under the title and style of ambassador, treated 
with excellenza, and waited upon by.one of the king’s coach¬ 
es, and upon the day of his audience rode to the court at¬ 
tended by all the other ambassadors’ coaches ; and becaii.so 
they neither liked his person or his holiness, and resolved 
not to gratify him in any thing he came about, or desired, 
they used him with the more ceremony and respect; aii',' 
there being a sudden accident one day, which looked like an 
affront to him, when, in a crow'd of.hoachcs upon one of those 
solemn days, when the king and all the court and all ambas¬ 
sadors use to take the air, in a little field,-that can hardly 
receive all the company, the count’s coach stood where the 
duke of Albcrqucrquc bad a mind to pass ; and the other 
coachman refusing to yield the way, the duke alighted out o! 
his coach, and witli sword in the scabbard struck him over 
the head, the count being himself in the coach, wliich the 
duke protested not to have known, till after ho had struck 
his coachman ; r.hcn the count bade his coachman drive out 
of the field ; and, as soon as he was rctiicd out of the com¬ 
pany, he sent a genlieman to the duke, to let him know (hat 
he expected to see him with his sword in his hand. Hut tlio 
business was taken notice of before, and the king had com 
inanded the duke of Albeniucrquc to lii.s house ; and it hciiig 
so unusual a thing, ami unsuitable to the Spanish gravity, for 
a grandee to go out of his coach to strike a coachman, it was 
looked upon as a ptiiposcd and designed injury. All the am¬ 
bassadors mot the next morniug at the count’s lodging, to of¬ 
fer their service, and to consult what was to be done, to re¬ 
pair their character, but found the condc most inclined and ' 
resolved to do justice to himself; but the punctuality of the 
court prevented any further pursuit, by obliging the duke of 
Alberquerque first to write to tlie count, and to protest that 
he did not know that he was in the coach, nor had the least 
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thought to affront him, and then to go to his lodgings, and ask 
his pardon ; both which he performed : which was an impo¬ 
sition and condescension that the grandees looked upon as 
very extraordinary. 

The other, who was received and countenanced as an am¬ 
bassador, was the marquis of Lusignon, who was sent by 
the prince of Conde, and was commonly called the prince of 
Conde’s ambassador, who, was likewise attended by one of 
the king’s coaches. It is true, he had not so formal an au¬ 
dience as the count of SWaffenburgh had, but intimation was 
given to all the ambassadors, that the king e.xpccted that they 
should visit him; which all did, but the English ambassadors, 
who did not think fit, both in respect of their master or them- 
. jIvcs, to give such .U/bbrage to France, and so forbore to 
shew any respect or c^jlity towards him. This unhappy 
gentleman, after* journey or two in that negociation to Ma¬ 
drid, was taken in his-return, and after some months of im¬ 
prisonment, had,his process made, and lost his head. 

liy this timej the .ill news from Scotland brought a new 
mortification upon the ambas,sadors, which the king himself 
had undergone there in a more severe degree, and he quickly 
found that he had made haste thither upon very unskilful ima¬ 
ginations and presumptions. 

Whether, when the marquis of Argylc first knew that the 
king would venture himself into Scotland, lie suspected his 
own strength, and so sunt for his friend Cromwell to assist 
him; or whether it seemed more rca.sonable to the parlia¬ 
ment, when it was assured of the king’s being there, to visit 
him in that kingdom, tlian to expect a visitation from him, is 
not enough clear at tliis time. Hut as soon as the king was 
ir^ Scotland, Cromwell, being sent for by the parliament, loft 
w'hat remained to ho done in Ireland to ireton, (who had 
married liis daughter,) and made him deputy ; and transport¬ 
ed himself into England; whore the parliament, not without 
great opposition from all the picshylerian party, resolved to 
send an army into Scotland. Many opposed it, as they 
thought it an unjust and unprofitahle war, and knew it must 
he a very expensive one ; and others, becaii.se it would keep 
up and increase the power .and authority of the army in Eng¬ 
land ; which was already found to be very grievous. 

• VoL. V. 1152 
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This resolution produced apotlier great alteration; Fair¬ 
fax, who had hitherto worn the name of general, declared 
positively that he would not command the army against Scot¬ 
land. The prcsbyteriaiis said, “ it was because he thought 
the war unlawful, in regard it was against those of the same 
religion but his friends would' have it believed, that he 
would not fight against the king. Hereupon Cromwell was 
chosen general; which made no alteration in the army; 
which he had modelled to his OWif-mind before, and com¬ 
manded as absolutely. But in all other places he grew more 
absolute and more imperious; he discountenanced and sup¬ 
pressed the Presbyterians in all places; who had been sup¬ 
ported by Fairfax. The independents bad all credit about 
him; and the churches and pulpits weifS’open to ail kind-..’ 
people who would shew their gifts,.;J}iere ; and a general dis¬ 
traction and confusion in religio(^''coy^re(k!i;thfe whole king¬ 
dom; which raised as general a diswutent;.ia, the minds of 
the people, wlio, finding no case front the h^tdens they had 
so long sustained, Imt an increase of'tho.ftaxei#^nd impositions 
every day, grew weary of their new government;' and heart¬ 
ily prayed, tliat their general might never retora from Scot¬ 
land, but that, he being destroyed there,' the king migli! 
return victorious into l.ondon. 'J’lie bitterness and persecu¬ 
tion against their brethren in England, and the old animosity 
they had long borne against the jicison of Cromwell, made 
those in authority in that kingdom resolve to defend them¬ 
selves against his invasion, and to draw together a very nu¬ 
merous body of men well provided, and .supplied with all 
things necessary but courage and conduct. 'J'hcy were so 
careful in the modelliug this army, that they sull’crcd neither 
officer or soldiers, who had been in the engagement of diiljc 
Hamilton, or who gave the least occasion to bo suspected to 
wish well to the king or to the il.amiltoniau party, to be 
listed or received into their service. .So that they Imd only 
some old discredited oHicers, who, being formerly fliouglil 
unworthy of command, had stuck close to Argyle and to the 
party of the kirk. 'J’lic trulli is, the whole army was under 
the government of a committee of the kirk and the state; in 
which the ministers exercised the sole authority, and prayed 
and preached against the vices of the court, and the impiely 
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and tyranny of Cromwell, equally; and promised their army 
victory over the enemy as positively, and in as confident 
terms, as if God himself had directed tlicm to declare it. 
The king desired that he might command this army, at least 
run the fortune of it. But they were hardly prevailed with 
to give him leave once to see it; and, after lie had been in 
it three or four hours, upon the observation that the common 
soldiers seemed to be'milfeh pleased to see bim, they caused 
him to return, and thettidxt day carried him to a place at a 
greater distance from tjie' army; declaring, “ that they found 
the soldiers too mueb inclined to put their confidence in the 
arm of flesh ; wheF^as their hope and dependence was to ba 
only in dod; atid tliejp'were most assured of victory by the 
yjayers aed piety erf wS-'kirk.” 

In August CtomwelfJj^red Scotland, and marched with¬ 
out any opposite tillylie'^Ortje within less than a day’s jour¬ 
ney of Edin6uf^f'#^Sr^ he found the Scottish army en¬ 
camped upon''a wy'^||4ptageous ground ; and ho made his 
quarters as neir-as h^ifOSld conveniently, and yet with dis- 
advantages:;^^ough. •f'or the country was so destroyed 
behind himi-isibd the passes so guarded Itcforc, that ho was 
compelled’to send for alt his provision for horse and foot from 
Englant^.by sea;" and Cromwell being seized upon Ity a fever, 
which held'him about six weeks, during v liicli time the army 
lay still; insomuch as the army was reduced to great straits; 
and the Scots really believed, that they had them all at their 
mercy, except such as would embark on board llicir ships. 
But as soon as Cromwell had recovered a little strength, liis 
army begun to remove, and .seemed to provide for their 
march. Wlictlier that march was to retire out of so barren 
a pountry for want of provi.sions, (wliich no doubt wore very 
scarce ; and the season of the year would not permit tlicm to 
liciiend upon all necessary suppli.'s by sea, for it was now 
the month of Soptoiiihor,) or whether tliat motion was only 
to draw the Scots fiom the advant.ageous post of which they 
were posse.s.sed, is not yet understood. But it was confessed 
on all side.s, that, if the .Scots had romained within their 
trenches, and sent parties of horse to have followed the Eng- 
glish array closely, they must have so disordered them, that 
they would have left their cannon and all their heavy car. 

Ifi?' 
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riagc behind them, besides 'the danger the foot must have 
been in. But the Scots did not intend to part with them so 
easily;’ they doubted not but to have the spoil of the whole 
army. And thcieforc they no sooner discerned that the 
English were upon their march, but they decamped, and 
followed with their whole body all the night following, and 
found themselves in the morning within, a small distance of 
the enemy: for Cromwell was (jtilctly advertised t^||t the 
Scottish array was dislodged, matched .after him; and 
thereupon ho made a stand, and piit his men iii good’ order. 
The Scots found they were not upon so clear a chase ns they 
imagined, and placed themselves again upon such g side of a 
hill, as they believed the English not have the coii- 

a»;o to attack them there. ‘ ‘ 

But Cromwell knew them toip^^hll fb fear them upon any 
ground, wlicn there were no tfeiie}t!^;J(^|OBl|[ll'cations to keep 
him from them; and therefore he J(ll^$'h'a8|e to charge them 
on all sides, upon what advantagagtroftid'sofever they stood. 
Tlicir horse did not sustain one ; but fled, and were 

pursued with a great execution. The foot dejiendeH much 
upon their ministers, who preached, and prayea,' and assured 
them of the victory, till the English were tlpon" ihenf; ami 
some of their preachers were knocked in the fiM, whilst 
they were promising the victory. Though the’rt was so lit¬ 
tle resistance made, that Cromwell lost very few men by that 
d.ay’.s service, yet the execution was very terrible upon the 
enemy; the whole body of the foot being, upon the m.itter, 
cut in pieces; no quarter was given till they were weary of 
killing ; so that there were between five and six thousand 
dead upon the place; and very few, hut they who escajicd 
by the heels of their horse, were without terrible wound.s; 
of which very many died shortly after; especially such of. 
their ministers who were not killed upon the place, as very 

I Cromwell could not liraw the Scottish nrmy from their mlvonta- 
geoiis post. ]lo l;ncw ihat the nnny was entirely governed by their 
Mar John’s, tic tliercforc iiseil this stratagem to provoke them. He 
entorcil into an epistolary dispute witli them, in wliich he so hoartilv 
ahiiscJ them, and adv.anecd iiidepcnilciicy so higli, that they were im- 
palicnt' to attack him, and so hroaghf tho army down upon him at 
Dunbar; wliich was the very thing Cromwell wanted.—W. 
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many were, had very notable marks about the head, and the 
face, that any body iniglit know that they were not hurt by 
cbancc, or in the crowd, but by very good will. All the 
cannon, ammunition, carriages, and baggage, were entirely 
taken, and Cromwell with his victorious army marched di¬ 
rectly to Edinburgh ; where he found plenty of all things 
which he wanted, and good accommodation for the refresh¬ 
ing his array, which Stood in need of it. 

Never victory was attended with less lamentations: for as 
Cromwell had great argument of triumph in the total defeat 
and destruction of the only army that was in Scotland ; whicli 
defeat had put a great part of that kingdom, and the chief 
city of it, under his obedience.; so the king, who was then 
“it St. Johnston’s, ti®fcglad of it, as the greatest happiness 
that could befall hifpj .jtt', the loss of so strong a body of his 
enemies; who, if t|ey’sJlO“td have prevailed, his majesty 
did believe tha^’tfiajt'jlfould have shut him up in a prison tho 
next day; wbich^ha^ ^een only a stricter confinement than 
he suffered alreadyJ.f^r the lord Lome, eldest son to the 
marquis of'Argyle, b^ig captain of his guard, had so strict 
a care of hint both liight and day, that his niajc.sty could not 
go any whither without his leave, liut, after this defeat, 
they all l^ked upon the king as one they iniglit stand in 
need of; they permitted his servants, who had been seques¬ 
tered from him from lii.s arrival in the kingdom, to attend 
and wait upon him, and begun to talk of calling a parliament, 
and of a time for the king’s coronation ; which had not hither¬ 
to been spoken of. Some miiiisteis begun to preach obe¬ 
dience to the king; tlio olheers, who had been cashiered for 
their malignity, talked aloud of “ the miscarriages in tho go¬ 
vernment, and that the kingdom was betrayed to the enemy 
for want of confidence in the king, who alone could preserve 
the nation.” They of the council seemed not to have so 
absolute a dependence upon the marquis of Argylo, but spoko 
more freely than they had used to do; and tho marquis ap¬ 
plied himself more to the king, and to tho.se about him : so 
that the king did, in a good degree, enjoy the fruit of this 
victory, as well as Cromw’cll, though his majesty’s advantage 
Was discerned by a few men only, and those reduced into an 
obscure quarter of the kingdom; but the other made the eclat. 
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The destruction of the only army* and the possessing of Edin¬ 
burgh, was looked upon, in all places, as the entire conquest 
of the whole kingdom. 

Don Alonzo made baste to send the news into Spain of 
“ the total and irrecoverable defeat of the king; that he was 
driven into the Highlands; from whence he would be com¬ 
pelled to tly, as soon as he could get moans to escape ; that 
the republic was now settled, and no.mqrfi fear or hope of 
the king the effect of all which the ambassadors quickly 
found at Madrid, by the carriage and countenance of that 
king and the council; though it cannot be denied that the 
common people appeared to^bave^a much more generous 
sense of the alteration, than-dh^fPtbers did. , The ambassa¬ 
dors received shortly a full advertisem^^.cf the truth ; and 
“ that the king thought his condition,Jjhuqh improved by the 
defeat;” and they used all the mcs&frjli^.^uW, by several 
audiences, to inform the king of-Sgai,t|^d-tiSfc Lewis of the 
truth ; and “ that they were mi8inf0r||^ «». if the army 
overthrown was the king’s; where^^Lhey-were indeed as 
much his enemies, as CromwelPs w'al;” But inAhis they 
could obtain no credit, and all ways were, tkjl^n to make 
them perceive, that it was heartily wished tbey were gone; 
which they were resolved to take no notice of. fU 

In the end, one morning, the secretary of state came to 
them from the king ; and told them, “ that they had- been 
now above a year in that court, where they bad been well 
treated, notwithstanding some miscarriages, which might ver)' 
justly have incensed his catholic majesty,” (mentioning the 
death of Ascham ;) “ that they were extraordinary ambas¬ 
sadors, and so needed not any letters of revocation ; that 
they had received answers to all they had proposed, and 
were at liberty to depart; which his catholic majesty desired 
they would do, since their presence in the court tv'ould bn 
very prejudicial to his affairs.” This unexpected and unusual 
message, delivered ungracefully enough by an old man, who, 
notwithstanding his office, was looked upon with little rever¬ 
ence to his parts, made them believe “ that he had mistaken 
his message, at least that he had delivered it with less courtly 
circumstances than ho ought to have done.” And therefore 
they returned no other answer, than “ that they would attend 
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(loH J.cwis (le Haro, and understand from liiin the king’s 
pleasure.” The next day, they sent for an aiidienee to don 
Lewis ; whom they found with a les.s open eountenance than 
ho used to have; nor did he .appear any thing more courtly 
than the secretary h.ad done; hut told tliem, that there avero 
orders sent to such a person {whom he named) to prepare 
their present; which should be ready within very few days’; 
and pressed them very plainly, and without any rogaid to 
the season of the year, it being then towards the end of Ja¬ 
nuary, to use all possible e.xpcdition for their departure, as 
a thing that, even in that respect, did exceedingly concern 
the service of the king. This made the ambassadors imagine, 
which was likewise reported, that there was a formal ambas- 
,,*lor upon his way from England, and that the eoui-t would 
be no more liable to the like accidents. But they knew 
afterwards, that the.cause of all thi.s haste wa.s, that they 
might bring into thd^toW.n as many pictures, and other choice 
and rich furniture, as dtU load eigliteen mules; which, as was 
said before, don Alonzo had bought of the king’s goods, and 
then sent to the Groyne, and which they did not tlien think 
could be det^^tly brought to the palace, whilst the ambassa¬ 
dors should continue and remain in the town. 

This injunction to leave Madrid, in so iinscason.ahlc a time 
of the year, was very severe to the ambassadors wdio knew 
not whither to go. 'J’lie lord Collingttm was at this time 
.seventy-six years of age, once or twice in a year Irouhlcd 
with the gout, in other re.spccls of groat vigour ol' body and 
mind; nor did there appear in his natural jiarls any kind of 
dcc.iy. He had resolved, when he first luoposed tin's em¬ 
bassy to the king, ami, it may he, it was the chief reason of 
proposing it, that, if there should he no door open lo let him 
return into England, by the time that his embassy should ex- 
.pire, he ’would remain and die in Spain. But bn did then 
believe tlial he should have found another kind of outertain- 
mont there than he iiad done. He, liad, without doubt, dc- 
■served very well from that iialion, having alw.ays iierformed 
those offices towards tlioin, which made liim looked upon at 
homo as too well affeelcd lo that |)eoplo, which, together 
with his constant opposition of the French, liad rendered him 
very ungracious to the queen: yet there were some seasons, 
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in which his credit and authority was not ^I'cat enough to 
obtain all things for them which they desired, and expected; 
as when their fleet, under the command of Oquendo, about 
the year 1G35 or 163G, had been assaulted in the Downs, 
and defeated by the Dutch fleet, for want of that protec¬ 
tion which they thought the king might have given to them. 
And it is probable their ambassadors, who wore then in Eng. 
land, whereof don Alonzo was one, did not find that readi¬ 
ness and alacrity in him to appear in their service, ns they 
had formerly done ; he very well knowing, that the being 
solicitous for them, in that conjuncture, might do himself 
harm, and could do them no good. But these omission.s 
were now remembered, and all his services forgotten; so that 
(as hath been touched before) his reception, from the fintt' 
hour of his coming last thither, was very cold both from the 
king and the court. And though he was noWwilling to re¬ 
sume his former resolution of stayingAthlefe'; yef 'the treat¬ 
ment he had received, and this last farewell, ihade him doubt, 
very reasonably, whether he should be permitted to. stay 
there or not. 

There wa.s anotln'r circumstance, which w^^ltiecessary to 
Ids residing in Spain, in which he met witli some difficulties 
that he had not foreseen, and wliich did exceedingly perplex 
him; and whicli he plainly enough discerned, and knew to 
be the true cause of all the discountenance he had met with 
in that court, (though he was willing the other' ambassador, 
who know nothing of it, should believe (bat it proceeded from 
what had passed in England,) which was then remcmbeied in 
the discourse of Ihe court, and was the true cause of the generai 
prejudice to him there. He had been formerly reconciled 
in that kingdom to the church of Rome, and had constantly 
gone to the ina.ss there ; and declaring himself afterwards in 
England to be of the religion of the cliurch of England, he 
was apostatized from the other; which, in lliat country, i.s 
lookcf^upon as such a brand, as the infamy of it can never 
be wiped out ; and this indeed was the reason of that king’s 
so notable aversion from him. The truth is, he had never 
made any inquiry into religion lo inform himself, but had 
conformed to that which the province he held obliged him 
to ; and though he could never get the reputation in Eng- 
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land* of being well allccted to that ehiireli, and was always 
looked upon as most inclined to the Konian, yet he convino- 
ed those who would have taken advantage of that guilt, by 
being present at prayers and sorinons, and sometimes receiv¬ 
ing the sacrament, as he did the very last Sunday lie stayed 
in the Hague before he begun Ids journey lowai^, Sjiain; 
and, oven after his arrival there, was constant at inc reading 
the common prayers both morning am! eveidng, by tlieir own 
chaplain, in their house, as long as tlie chaplain lived : and 
many, who knew him very well, did believe that if he had 
died in England, he would have died in the communion of 
that church. But there is no doubt, ho did resolve, from 
the time that he meant to remain and die in Spain, that ho 
Would become a Roman catholic again, which he thought to 
bo a much easier thing than it was ; and that he might have 
been reconciled by any priest in as private a manner as lie 
could desire. Buf when he consulted that affair with a Je¬ 
suit, who frequently came to the house, he found, that after 
an apostasy, it was not in the power of any priest to recon¬ 
cile him, but that it was reserved to the pope himself; who 
rarely gives the faculty to any but to his own nuncios. 'I'his 
obliged him to resort thither; wliich lie could not easily do 
without communicating it to the other ambassador ; towards 
whom this was the only secret he reserved. And he found 
a w'ay, as he thought, to elude him in this particular, lie 
told him, several days, th.it the mmcio had sent him such 
and such messages by that Jesuit enneeruing those gentlemen 
who were in prison, the substance wheicof did not tlilfcr 
from what the Venetian ambassador had formerly delivered 
from him: at la.st, he told him, “ that ho found the nuncio had 
somewhat to say in that affair which he would not communi¬ 
cate by message, but wished to .speak with him in private ; 
•for publicly he must not be known to have any coiiforonco 
with him; and that hereupon he resolved to go mcvgniln in 
sir Benjamin Wright’s coach to him which be (ftl, and 
was then reconciled; and returned home, making such a re¬ 
lation of their conference to his companion as ho thought lit; 
and delivered the nuncio’s salutation to him. But within 
two or three days he knew what the alRiir was: for, besides 
that the nuncio could not perform the office alone, but w'as 
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to have the assistance of two or three so qualified, there tvas 
really care taken that the other ambassador might know it. 
And, before that time, when they both vi.sitcd the president de 
la Ilazienda, who carried them into his library, whilst the other 
ambassador wa.s casting his eyes upon some books, (it being 
the besk,«ivato library in Madrid,) the lord Cot.tington told 
the pre.si^iit, “ that he was himself a catholic, but that his 
companion was an obstinate heretic:” of t'fhich the presidiSnt 
sent him information the next day. But since himself for¬ 
bore ever to comimihicato this secret to him, outof aO'opin- 
ion, it is very probable, that ho might give .some disturbance 
to his resolution, he likewise took no manner of notice of it 
to him to the minute of their departure from each other. 

This dill'iculty being over, there, remained yet. another; 
which wa.s, bi.s having permis.sion to stay in that countt^ j for 
which he a(ldre.s.sed liiimsclf to don Lewis ;..,litentioned “his 
age ; hi.s infirmity of thp gout; wiiich wdufd infallibly seize 
upon him, if, in that sea.son of tlie year, he should provoke it 
by an extraordinaiy motion ; in a word, that it Was impossi¬ 
ble for liim to make the journey.” Don Lewis told him, 
“ he could answer liini to part of \vhat..hc .said without speak¬ 
ing to the king; that he must not think of staying with the 
character of an aniba.ssador, nor of re.siding in Madrid, in how 
private a condition soever : if he desired any tiling with these 
two restraints, he would move the king in it.” The other 
told him, “ that ho submitted to both these conditions ; and 
only desired licence to reside in Valladolid, where he had 
lived many years, when the court remained there, in the time 
of king Philip tlio 'J’hird.” 

This place was not disliked ; and within few days don Lew¬ 
is sent him word, “ that the king approved it; and that he. 
should have a letter to the chief inagistrato there, to treat 
him with all respect ; and that his majesty would take care 
that he should not undergo any distress, hut would supply 
him asfiis necessities required.” And, shortly after, a mes¬ 
sage was sent to tlie amhas.sadors to let them know, that the 
king had appointed such a day for to give them an audience 
to take their leave. This new importunity was as extraor¬ 
dinary as the former; which was not at all grievous to the 
lord Cottington : who having obtained all he desired, was wil- 
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ling to be in his new habitation, which lie had sent to be made 
ready for him ; but the other nuicli desiied that the winter 
might b,^a little more over, which continued yet very sharp; 
and was' resolved not to obey the biminions, till the weather 
mended; and likewise, out of indignation for their treatment, 
he very he^ily resolved to refuse the present i'or the small¬ 
ness of it, It being less than had been used to be given to any 
single.ordinary.ambassador. 15ut the lord Cottington, with 
great importifni^, prevailed with him to decline both the.se 
contests,' lest it^ight prove prejudicial to him ; and so they 
performed »'thoir ceremonicB; and about tlic beginning of 
March, afterthey had been in that court near lirteen months, 
they both left Madrid in the same hour ; the lord ('ottingtoii 
hdtip^ his course for Valladolid; where he had the same house 
provfdod, and made ready for him by the care of the Knglish 
Jesuits there, irfjjyhich ho had dwelt at the time of his agen¬ 
cy, wbdn the court resided there; where ho died within one 
yearmfter, in the 77 th year of his ago. 

a very wise man, by the great and long cxpciience 
ha-fiad in business of all kinds; and by his natural temper, 
which was not liable to-any transport of anger, oi any ollu>r 
Jiassion, but could bear contradiction, and even rc])io,ich, 
W'ithout being moved, or put out of ids way : for lie w as veiy 
steady in pursuing what he proposed to liimself, and had a 
courage not to be frighted or amazed with any opposition. 
It is true he was illiterate as to the gtammar of any hingnagc, 
or the piinciples of any science; hut by his iieifertly under¬ 
standing the Spanish, (which he spoke as a Sjianiaid,) the 
French, and Italian languages, and having read very much in 
all, ho could not be said to he ignorant in any pait of learn¬ 
ing, divinity only excepted. He had a very fine and extia- 
ordinary umlorstaiidmg in the nature of beasts and bird-., and 
above all In all kind of plantatimis and arts of husbandry, fin 
was born a gentleman, both by father and iiiotBer, his father 
having a pretty entire .scat near Bruton in Somersetshire, 
Worth above two hundred pounds a year, which had descend¬ 
ed from father to son for many hundred years, and is still in 
the possession of his elder brother’s children, the family hav¬ 
ing been always Roman catholic. Ills mother was a Stafford, 
nearly allied to sir Edward Stafford; who was vice-chainber- 
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kin to queen Klixalicth, and had been ambassador in France; 
by whom this gentleman was brouglit up, and was gentleman 
of his horse, and left one of bis executors of his wilL a*'*! l^y 
him recommended to sir Robert Cecil, then principjtf secre¬ 
tary of state; who preferred him to sir Charles Cornvl'allis, 
when he went ambassador into Spain, in the begijjiiing of the 
reign of king James; where he remained, for tfte space of 
eleven or twelve years, in the condition of secretary of agent, 
without ever returning into England in all that tinaoi He 
raised by his own virtue' and industry a ve^ fair estate, of 
which though the revenue did not exceed abovt-Your thous¬ 
and pounds by the year; yet he had four very''^ood bouses, 
and three parks, the value whereof was not reckoned into 
that computation. He lived very nobly, well s^ed and api- 
tended in his house ; had a better stable of‘hdrsesf :better 
provision for sports, {especially of hawks, iS-which fie, took 
great delight,) than most of his quality, andJivtd ahvSj!M*ith 
great splendour ; for though he loved money very wOll, and 
did not warily enough consider the circumstances of ’^ttipg 
it, he spent it well all ways but iu giving, which he did not 
affect. He was of an excellent humour, and very easy to 
live with ; and, under a grave countenance, covered the most 
of mirth, and caused more, than any man of the most pleasant 
(Usppsition. He never used any body ill, hut used many very 
well for wiiom he had no regard : his greatest fault was, that 
he could dissemble, and make men believe that he loved them 
very well, when he c.ared not for them. He had not very 
tender affections, nor bowels apt to yearn at all objects which 
deserved compassTon: he was heartily weary of the world, 
and no man was more witling to die; which is an arguril'enl 
that he had peace of conscience'. • He left behind him a great¬ 
er esteem of his parts, than love to his person. 

'I’lie other ambassador wa* dismissed with much more 
courtesy ; for*whcn tliey heard, that his family remained at 
Antwerp in Flanders, and that he intended to go thither, 
and stay there till he receivcift other orders from the king 
his master, they gave him all despatches thither which miglR 

' By virtue ia hero meant hia great natural parts, as appears by wii»' 
follows.—VV. 
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be of use to him in those parts. The king of Spain himself 
used many gracious expressions to In'ni at his last audience, 
and sent afterwards to him a letter for the archduke Leo¬ 
pold ; in which he expressed the good opinion he had of the 
ambassador; and commanded, “that, whilst he should choose 
to reside .p-fhoso part.s, under hi.s command, he should re¬ 
ceive all respect, and enjoy all privileges as an ambassador 
and don Lewis de Hard writ likewise to the aichduke,and the 
count of Fuensaldagna, “ to look upon him a.S his paiticular 
friendaU which ceremonies, though they cost them noth¬ 
ing, were teal benefit and advantage to the ambassador ; 
for besides' the treatihent he leccivcd from the archduke 
himsdff in Brussels, aji ambassador, such directions, or rccom- 
taendationSj sent to the magistrates at /Vntwerp, that 
he the’privilege of liis chapel, and all the English, 

who fvere'nilaierous then in that city, repaired thither with 
all ftfledom for their devotion, and the exorcise of their reli¬ 
gion F which Hborty had never been before gi anted to any 
Bian there, and which the English, and Irish priests, and the 
fioihan catholics of those nations, exceedingly murmured at, 
and used all the endeavours they could to have taken away, 
though in vain. 

In his passage tiuough France he waited upon the queen 
mother, who received him very graciously ; and ho found 
there, that tlic success which Cromwell had obtained in 
Scotland (though the king was still there, and in a better 
condition than bcfoie) bad the same elTect in the court of 
Fiance as it had in the court of Spain; it gave over all 
thoughts of the king, as in a condition not only deplorable, 
but as absolutely de.sptiatc. 

Tlieio had, a little before, f.dlen out an accident that 
troubled Franco very much, and no less pleased Spain; 
which was the death of the prince of Orange; a young 
prince of gieat hope and expectation, and of a spirit that de¬ 
sired to be in action. He had found, that tlio peace be¬ 
tween Spain and the Low Countries, vvbicli bis fatlier had 
been so solicitous to make, even at his expiration, was not 
like to prcsei ve him in equal lu.stre to what the three former 
princes had enjoyed ; and therefore ho wi,shcd nothing more, 
than that an opportunity might be ofl'cred lo enter upon the 
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War. He complained loudly, that the court ofSpain had not ob¬ 
served, nor performed, many of those conditionawhidt it 
obliged to do for the particular benefit of hiiftt^W* W^amily: 
whereby he continued involved in mai»y^^ebra^*wlll«t were 
uneasy to him ; and so, upon all occasions wl^h fell out, 
he adhered to that party in the States whibl^^ejre known 
most to favour the interest of France; wi)ifllr|o'od inclina¬ 
tion the cardinal, and the other ministers o/ tha^royi«|f,tised 
all possible care and endeavour to cultivate; ^ was 
so much affected with the apprehension ^Sesgawlguence 
of that alteration, and with the conscience oRwi|-<fdh hav¬ 
ing promoted it, by not having conlplied witHiffi^|l|^liga- 
tions, that they resolved to redeem tbcir&fror, IwW^con- 
cile him again, if possible, to theih. fto very 

great present was prepaied at Madrid to ten 

brave Spanish horses, the worst of which efest li^^jiree 
hundred pounds sterling, with many other *»||iti6% dl^ieat 
value, and likewise a present of plate, jeweli^^nd'p^^m^d 
leather, to the princess royal his wife ; and a fiil! asBittslbre, 
“ that they would forthwith begin to perform all the al4clbs 
w'hich were to be done by them, and finish all within 'll' 
short time.” 

The express, who was appointed to accompatfjSithe pre¬ 
sent, and to perform the other functions, was to begin his 
journey within two days, when the news arrived, by an ex¬ 
press from Brussels, who came in as short a time as could 
be imagined, that the prince of Orange was dead of the 
smallpox, and had left the princess with child, and very near 
her time ; who was brought to bed of a son within few days 
after his decease. The court at Madrid could not conceal 
its joy, nor dissemble their opinion, that the enemy whose 
influence they most apprehended was fortunately taken out 
of the way. Oa the other hand, France owned a great sor¬ 
row and grief for the loss of a man whom they believed to 
be more than ordinarily affected to them; and who, by a 
conjunction with their friends in Holland, might, in a short 
time, be much superior to that party in the States which 
adhered to the Spanish interest. 

But nobody received so insupportable prejudice and dam- 
age, by this fatal blow, as the king of Great Britain did ; 
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towards whom tdtat brave prince gave all the testimony and 
tpmifeste^o^of the most entire, fast, and unshaken affection 
ahd fri^Pshi|t, ’that hath ever been performed towards any 
person nndeiKSianw’signal misfortune. Besides the assisting 
him, Opoit-ajBveral emergent occasions, with gi cater sums of 
money tly»nta|j|re easy to his incumbered lortune, his repu¬ 
tation, affd^l-^lared resolution, “ that he would venture 
ail li^, h^ ift- thWquafrel,” disposed many to bo more con¬ 
cerned .M hft majaaty. Though he could not prevail over 
that fa^t^^n'Holfilnd, which were known to favour Crom¬ 
well,'l^ndfCilfe^more out of iheir aversion to him, and to his 
powetf^fc^Wtness,) to induce them to serve the king, yet 
he kefl^TOiStete^lileneral from consenting to that infamous 
alliance ^^^monjunctioBc which, shortly after his death, they 
enteyp^m^^^ the nsw republic; and which they would 
nev^raavk yiei^®^ tO) he had lived. And, no doubt, the 
roap^S'brjlh ®r,a#ce and Spain had for him, and his interpo- 
si^ptlA|»di. pfSyailed with both to be less impudent than 
th^aftetwirds appeared to be, in a total declining all con- 
aeration irf the king, and rejecting all thoughts of his rc- 
stoiation. ■It contributed very much to the negligent farc- 
well^he amba.ssadors had roeoived in S])ain ; for the news 
of-the pripee’s death had arrived there some months before 
their departure ; and it did not only c.xtiiiguisli all imagina¬ 
tions in France of any possible hope for our king, but very 
much lessened the respect and civility which that court had 
always .showed to the rpiecii herself, as a daughter of 
France ; towards whom they expressed not that regard they 
had formerly done. 

But there was another accident, which, at this time, gave 
the queen more trouble than this; and of which her majosty 
|nade great complaint to the chancellor of the exchequer at 
Jiis return from Spain. Upon the interview which had been 
between the king and the queen at Beauvais, when the king 
went for Holland, upon the foresight, if not the resolution, 
that it vvould be fit for him to adventnie his own person in¬ 
to Scotland, he had left his brother the duke of York with 
the queen, with direction, “ that he should conform himself 
entirely to the will and pleasure of the queen his mother, 
matters of religion only excepted,” And there was the less 
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doubt of Ilia conformity to her commands, because, besides 
his piety and duty, which was very entire towards her, he 
was to depend wliolly upon her bounty for his support; the 
court of France not taking any notice of the change, nor pay¬ 
ing her own narrow assignation with any punctuality ; so 
that she was not able, besides the reservedness in her na- 
ture, so to supply him as to make his conditiol) pleasant to 
Iiim ; blit exercised the same austere carriage towards him, 
wiiicii she had done to the prince Ids brother, and as unsuc- 
cessfully. The duke was very young, with a numerous fa¬ 
mily of his own, not well enough inclined to be contented, 
and consisting of persons who loved not one .another, nor 
their master well enough to consider him before themselves: 
which wrought that cfl'cct upon hiiu', that none of^. them had 
that credit with him, that, at such an age, some gopd men 
ought to have had : rvhich proceeded from want of reasona¬ 
ble providence and circumspection. For when he made his 
escape out of England, as is mentioned before, he had only 
one person attending him, (who had, before, no relation or 
pretence to Ids service,) wiiose merit might havebcen other¬ 
wise requited, than by giving him a title and dependence 
upon him ; and he quickly appeared to be so unworthy of if, 
that he was removed from it. Then was the time that such 
persons should have been placed about 1dm, as might have 
both discovered such infirmities, as his nature might incline 
Idni to, and have infused those principles of piety and honour, 
as he was most capable of, and disposed to ; and which had 
been as proper for his present misfortune, as for his highest 
dignity. Hut that province was wholly committed to the 
queen his mother by the late king, who was then in piison; 
and her majesty licing then at Paris, when the duke landed 
in Holland, she could not deliberate so long upon it as such 
a subject required ; and so was persuaded by othofs to con¬ 
sider them more than her .son ; and made haste to put such 
a family about him, with reference to the number, and to the 
otlices which they were designed to serve in, as was above 
the greatness to which the younger son of the crown of Eng¬ 
land could pretend, by the u.sage and custom of that kingdom, 
when it wa.s in the greatest splendour ; and all this, when 
there was not in view the least revenue to support it, but 
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dial lliG whole charge and burden of il must inevitably fall upon 
her; of which her inaj<'sty was quickly sensible, and paid the 
penally at least in the peace and (piicl of her mind. 

The duke was full of spirit and courage, and naturally 
loved designs, and desired to engage himself in some action 
that might improve and advance the low condition of tlio 
king his hrothor; towards whom ho had an inviolable aflcc- 
lion and fidelity, stipoiior to any temptation. He was not 
))lcn.sod with the treatment he received in France, nor had 
confidence enough in any of his servants, to ho advi.scd hy 
them towards the contriving any expedient that he might 
reasonably dispo.so hiniseH' to, or to be di.ssu.adud from any 
enterprise which his own passion might suggest to him ; 
though too many had too much credit with him in conlribul- 
ing to his discontents, and in representing tlic unc.onifoilabic- 
ncss of his own condition to him; “ the little regard the 
queen appeared to have of him, the lustre that some of her 
servants lived in,' and tho.se who depended iqion them, 
whilst his royal highness wanted all that w.as neec.ssary, and 
his servants were exposed to the most scandalous neccs.silie.s 
and contemptand so endeavoured to abate that reverence 
in him to the ipicon his motlier, to which ho was very duti¬ 
fully inclined. 

There were at that time two persons, who, though with¬ 
out any relation to the court, very much frequented the 
duke’s lodgings, and had frequent discourses with liini, sir 
F.dward Ilcrliert, the late king’.s attorney gcneial, (of whom 
much is said hcforc,) and sir Ccorge liatclill, who had been 
designed hy that king to attend upon die duke ol Yoik into 
Ireland, when he once tlioiight of sending him thither, liut 
that design being ipiickly laid aside, there was no more 
'thought of using ids service tlierc. The duke locked upon 
.them both as wise men, and lit to give idni advice; and find¬ 
ing that they both applied themselves to hiia with diligence 
and addrc.ss, ho eonimunicatod his thoughts more ircidy to 
tlicm than to any others. .And they toidc pains to persuade 
him to dislike the condition lie was in, and that, he might 
spend his lime more to his advantage in some other place 
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than in France. They spoke often to him of the duke of 
Lorrain, “ as a pattern and example for all unfortunate princes 
to follow : that he being, by the power and injustice of the' 
king of France, driven out of his principality and dominions, 
had, by his own virtue and activity, put himself in the head of 
an army ; by which he made himself so considerable, that he 
was courted by both the crowns of France and Spain, anS 
might make his conditions with either according to his. own 
election; and in the mean time lived with great reputation, 
and in great plenty, esteemed by all the world for his cour¬ 
age and conduct.” With these, and the like discourses, the 
duke was much pleased and amused, and wished in himself 
that he could be put into such a condition, when in truth 
there could not a more improper example have been propos¬ 
ed to him, whose condition was more unlike his, or whose 
fortune and manners he was less to wish to follow, or less 
able to imitate. For the duke of Lorrain had, for many 
years before his misfortunes, had a great name in war, and 
was looked upon as one of the greatest captains of Christen¬ 
dom ; and had drawn the arms and power of France upon 
him, by his inconstancy, and adhering to Spain, contrary to 
his treaty and obligation with the other crown; and when he 
was driven out of his own country, and not able to defend 
it, he was in the head of a very good army, and possessed 
of great wealth, which he carried with him, and could not 
but be very welcome, as he well knew, into Flanders, both as 
his misfortune proceeded from his affection to their king, and 
as his forces were necessary for their defence. And so be 
made such conditions with them, as were most beneficial to 
himself, and yet, in the consequence, so unsuccessful, as 
might well terrify all other princes from treading in the same 
footsteps. 

With the report of the defeat of that army by Cromwell', 
in Scotland, (which was the first good fortune to the king,) 
or shortly after, some letters from England brought intelli¬ 
gence, without any ground, that the king was dangerously 
sick; and shortly after, that he was dead; which was be¬ 
lieved in England, and from thence transmitted into France. 
This gave a new alarm to those two gentlemen mentioned 
before, who received this information from such friends in 
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England, that they did really believe it to be true; and there¬ 
upon Goneluded, that both the place and the company would 
not be fit for the new king to be found in; and therefore 
thsit it would be necessary for him to remove from thence, 
before the report should be confirmed and believed. 

, Whethsr they imparted this nice consideration to the duke 
or not, his highness, without any preface of the motives, told 
the queen, “ he was resolved to make a journey to Brus¬ 
sels who, being exceedingly surprised, asked him the 
reason; and “ how he could be able to make such a jour¬ 
ney ?” which she in truth believed impossible for him, since 
she knew he had no money. His answer in short was, “ that 
he would visit the duke of Lorrain, who had been always a 
friend to his father, and continued his affection to the king 
his brother; and he had some reason to believe, that duke 
would enable him to appear in action, that might be for his 
majesty’s service; and that he was resolved to begin his 
journey the next day from which neither the queen’s ad¬ 
vice nor authority could divert him. Her majesty quickly 
discerned, that neither the lord Byron, nor sir John Berke¬ 
ley, nor Mr. Bennet, his secretary, knew any thing of it; 
and therefore easily concluded who the counsellors were; 
who were both very ungracious to her, and she had long 
done all she could to lessen the duke’s esteem of them. 
They well foresaw that the want of money would be of that 
force, that, without any other difficulty, the journey would 
be rendered impossible. They had therefore, upon their 
own credit, or out of their own store, procured as much as 
would defray the journey to Brussels; which, by the duke’s 
directions, was put into the hands of sir George Ratcliff, and 
t^ be managed by his providence and discretion. And then 
Ije publicly declared his resolution to begin his journey the 
»ext day*for Brussels, leaving his servants to make what 
shift they could to attend, or follow him. 

Since there was no remedy, the queen thought it neces¬ 
sary that his chief servants should wait on him, that she 
might receive advertisement what progress he made, and 
what his design could be: so the lord Byron and Mr. Bennet 
made themselves ready for the journey; sir John Berkeley 
choosing to stay behind, that he might not appear inferior 
163* 
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where he had exercised the supreme charge. And so, with 
the other two counsellors, and many of the inferior servants, 
the duke, according to his resolution, left the queen; and, 
when he came to Brussels, he lodged at the house of sir 
Henry de Vic, the king’s resident, without being taken no¬ 
tice of by any of that court. There the two counsellors 
begun to form his family, and to confer offices upon those • 
who were most acceptable to them; presuming that they 
should shortly receive news from England, which would con¬ 
firm all that they had done under other titles. In the mean 
time the government of the house, and ordering the expense, 
was committed wholly to sir George Ratcliff, whilst the other 
contented himself with presiding in the councils, and direct¬ 
ing all the politic designs. The duke of Lorrain had visited 
the duke upon his first arrival, and, being informed of the 
straits his royal highness was in, presented him with one 
thousand pistoles. But now the secret ground of all their 
counsels was found to be without any reality: the king was 
not only alive, and in good health, but known to be in the 
head of an army that looked Cromwell in the face; which 
destroyed all the machine they had raised: yet, being too 
far embarked to retire with any grace, and being encouraged 
by the civility the duke of Lorrain had shewed towards the 
duke, they had the presumption to propose that there might 
be a marriage between the duke of York and the daughter 
of the duke of Lorrain by the countess of Canteeroy; whom 
he had publicly married, but which marriage was declared 
at Rome to be void, by reason that his former wife was still 
alive. 

When the duke of Lorrain saw how the affairs of this 
young prince were conducted, and that the lord Byron and 
Mr. Bennet, who were men well bred, and able to have dis¬ 
coursed any business to him, one whereof w’as his governor, 
and the other his secretary, who by their offices ought to be 
more trusted in an affair of that moment, were not at all ac¬ 
quainted with it, and that the other two persons, who were 
men of a very unusual mien, appeared in it, and that only 
sir George Ratcliff undertook to speak to him about it, who 
could only make himself understood in Latin, which the duke 
cared not to speak in, he declined entertaining the motion, 
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till he might know that it was made with the king’s appro¬ 
bation ; which the other did not pretend it to be, but, “ that 
he did not doubt it would be afterwards approved by his ma¬ 
jesty.” Thus they were at the end of their projects: and 
there being no means to stay longer at Brussels, they per¬ 
suaded the duke to visit his sister at the Hague, and there 
to consider and advise what was next to be done. 

Of all these particulars the queen complained to the chan* 
cellor of the exchequer, with great bitterness against the folly 
and presumption of those two gentlemen, whose fidelity to 
the king she did not suspect; nor could she imagine the mo¬ 
tive that had engaged them in such a bold undertaking ; but 
she required him, “ that, as soon as he should come intd 
Flanders, he would make a journey to the Hague, and pre¬ 
vail with the duke” (to whom she writ to the same purpose) 
“ to return again to Paris which the chancellor promised 
to endeavour heartily to do, being exceedingly troubled at 
the general discourse, which that sally had administered, as 
if there W'ere a schism in the royal family in a season when 
so much unity was requisite. 

There was another instance of the king’s extreme low 
condition, and of the highest disrespect the court of France 
could express towards him, and of which all the protestant 
party of the queen’s family complained very vehemently. 
From the time of the queen’s being in France, the late king 
had appointed a chaplain of his own. Dr. Cosins, who was 
afterwards bishop of Durham, to attend upon her majesty for 
the constant service of that part of her household, the num¬ 
ber of her protestant servants being much superior to those 
who were Homan catholics. And the queen had always 

f iunetually complied with the king’s directions, and used 
he chaplain very graciously, and assigned him a competent 
.support Vith the rest of her servants. An under room in 
the Louvre, out of any common passage, had been assigned 
for their morning and evening devotions ; the key whereof 
was committed to the chaplain ; who caused the room to be 
decently furnished, and kept; being made use of to no other 
purpose. Here, when the prince first came thither, and 
afterwards, whilst he stayed, he performed his devotions 
all the week, hut went Sundays still to the resident’s house 
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to hear sermons. At this time an order was sent from the 
queen regent, “ that that room should be no more applied to 
that purpose, and that the French king would not permit the 
exercise of any other religion in any of his houses than the 
Roman catholic and the queen gave notice to the chaplain, 
“ that she was no longer able to continue the payment of the 
exhibition she bad formerly assigned to him.” The protesf- 
ants, whereof many were of the best quality, lamented this 
alteration to the chancellor of the exchequer; and desired 
him to intercede with the queen, which he had the more title 
to do, because, at his going into Spain, she had vouchsafed 
to promise him, (upon some rumours, of which he took no¬ 
tice,) “ that the same privilege which had been, should still 
be continued, and enjoyed by the protestants of her house¬ 
hold ; and that she would provide for the chaplain’s subsist¬ 
ence.” He presumed therefore to speak with her majesty 
upon it; and besought her to consider, “ what ill impression 
this new order would make upon the protestants of all the 
king’s dominions; upon whom he was chiefly to depend for 
his restoration ; and how much prejudice it might be to her¬ 
self, to be looked upon as a greater enemy to protestants, 
than she had been taken notice of to be; and likewise, whe¬ 
ther this order, which had been given since the departure of 
the duke of York, might not be made use of as an excuse for 
his not returning, or indeed for his remove, since the precise 
time when it issued would not be generally understood.” 
The queen heard him very graciously, and acknowledged, 
“ that what he said had reason in it; but protested that she 
knew not what remedy to apply to it; that she had been 
herself surprised with that order, and was troubled at .it; 
hut that the queen regent was positive in it, and blamed her 
for want of zeal in her religion; and that she cared not to 
advance it, or to convert any of her children.” Shu wished, 
him “ to confer with Mr. Montague upon itand implied, 
“ that his bigotry in his new religion had contributed much 
to the procuring that order.” He had newly taken orders, 
and was become priest in that church, and had great power 
with the queen regent, as well for his animosity against that 
religion be had professed, as for his vehement zeal for the 
churdi of which he now was. Upon this occasion, her ma- 
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jesty expressed a great sense of the loss she had sustained 
by the death of her old confessor, father Phillips; who, she 
said, “ was a prudent and discreet man ; and would never 
suffer her to be pressed to any passionate undertakings, un¬ 
der pretence of doing good for catholics; and always told 
Jier, that, as she ought to continue firm and constant to her 
own religion, so she was to live well towards the protestants, 
who deserved well from her, and to whom she was behold¬ 
ing.” She said, “ it would not he possible to have the 
same or any other room set aside, or allowed to he used as 
a chapel; but that she would take such course, that the 
family might meet for the exercise of their devotion in 
some private room that belonged to their lodgings : and that 
though her own exhibition was so ill paid, that she was in¬ 
debted to all her servants, yet she would give order that Dr. 
Cosins (against whom she had some personal exceptions) 
should receive his salary, in proportion with the rest of her 
servants.” She bid him “ assure the duke of York, that he 
should have a free exercise of his religion, as he had before, 
though it must not be in the same place.” 

The chancellor conferred with Mr. Montague upon the 
subject; and offered the same reasons which he had done to 
the queen ; which he looked upon as of no moment; but 
said, “ that the king of France was master in his own house, 
and he was resolved, though the king of England himself 
should come thither again, never to permit any solemn exer¬ 
cise of the protestant religion in any house of his.” The 
consideration of what the protestants in England might think 
on this occasion was of least moment to him ; and it was in¬ 
deed the common discourse there, “ that the protestants of 
^the church of England could never do the king service, but 
that all his hopes must be in the Roman catholics, and the 
preshyt'erians; and that he ought to give all satisfaction to 
both those parties.” 

When the chancellor of the exchequer came to Antwerp, 
with a purpose to make a journey speedily to the Hague, he 
was informed, “that the States were much offended that the 
duke of York remained there ; and therefore that the prin¬ 
cess royal” (who now more depended upop their favour 
than ever ; her own jointure, as well as the fortune of her 
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son, being to be resolved in their judicatory) “ could no long¬ 
er entertain him, but that he would be the next day at Bre¬ 
da.” Thither the chancellor immediately went; and found 
the duke there with a family in all the confusion imaginable, 
in present want of every thing, and not knowing what was to 
be done next. They all censured and reproached the coun¬ 
sel by which they had been guided, and the counsellors as 
bitterly inveighed against each other, for undertaking many 
things which had no foundation in truth. They who concur¬ 
red in nothing else were equally severe against the attorney, 
as a madman, and of that intolerable pride, that it was not 
possible for any man to converse with him. He as frankly 
reproached them all with being men of no parts, of no un¬ 
derstanding, nor learning, no principles, and no resolution, 
and was so just to them all, as to contemn every man of them 
alike. In truth he bad rendered himself so grievous to them 
all, that there was no man who desired to be in his company; 
yet, by the knack of his talk, which was the most like rea¬ 
son without being it, he retained still too much credit with 
the duke ; who, being amused and confounded with bis posi¬ 
tive discourse, thought him to be wiser than those who were 
more easily understood ; and was himself so young, that he 
was rather delighted with the journeys he had made, than 
sensible that he had not entered upon them with reason 
enough, and was fortified with a firm resolution never to ac¬ 
knowledge that he had committed any error. However, he' 
was very glad to receive the queen’s letter, which the chan¬ 
cellor delivered to him ; heard his advice very willingly, and 
resolved to begin his journey to Paris without any delay ; 
and looked upon the occasion, as a very seasonable redemp¬ 
tion. The next day he went to Antwerp; and from thence, 
with the same retinue he had carried with him, made haste 
to Paris, and was received by the queen his mother without 
those expostulations and reprehensions which he might rea¬ 
sonably have expected ; though her severity was the same 
towards all those, who, she thought, had had the credit and 
power to seduce him ; and they were not solicitous, by any 
apologies or confession, to recover her favour: for the true 
reason that had swayed them being not to be avowed, any 
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other that thej could devise and suggest would have render* 
ed them more inexcusable. 

During this time, the king underwent all kind of mortifi¬ 
cations in Scotland. But after the defeat of the Scottish ar- 
Tny in September, with which the king and Cromwell were 
equally delighted, as hath been said before, the marquis of 
Argyle’s empire seemed not to be so absolute. A new army j 
was appointed to be raised; the king himself interposed more 
than he had done; and the noblemen and officers came to him 
with more confidence: and his majesty took upon him to com¬ 
plain and expostulate, when those things were done which 
he did not like : yet the power was still in Argyle’s hands; 
who, under all the professions of humility, exercised still 
the same tyranny; insomuch as the king grew weary of 
his own patience, and resolved to make some attempt in his 
own vindication. Dr. Frazier, who had been the king’s phy¬ 
sician many years before, and had constantly attended upon 
his person, and very much contributed to the king’s journey 
into Scotland, was, shortly after his coming thither, disliked 
by Argyle; who knew that he was a creature of the Hamil¬ 
tonians, and found him to be of an unquiet and over-active 
spirit; and thereupon sequestered him from his attendance, 
There were many officers who had served in duke Hamilton’s 
engagement, as Middleton, and others, w'ho had very entire 
affections for the king ; and many of them had corresponded 
^^h Mountrose, and resolved to have joined with him ; and 
finding themselves excluded, as all of them were, from any 
employment by the power of Argyle, had retired into the 
Highlands, and remained there concealed in expectation- of 
some good season, in which they might avowedly appear, 
With some of these Dr. Frazier had held correspondence 
* Whilst he was in the court, and had often spoken to the king 
of theit*affection, and readiness to serve him, and of their pow. 
er to do it, and had returned bis majesty’s gracious accepta¬ 
tion of their service, and his resolution to employ them. And 
‘now, not being himself suffered to come to the court, he found 
means to meet and confer with many of them ; and held in¬ 
telligence with the lord Lautherdale, who had always great 
confidence in him ; and the officers undertaking to do more 
than they could, or the doctor understanding them to under- 
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take more than they did, (for his fidelity was never suspect¬ 
ed,) he gave the king such an account of their numbers, as 
well as resolutions, that his majesty appointed a day for their 
rendezvous, and promised to be present with them, and then 
to publish a declaration (which was likewise prepared) of 
the ill treatment he had endured, and against the person ^f 
Argyle; to whom the duke of Buckingham, notwithstanding 
all his former professions, gave himself wholly up,’ and im¬ 
parted to him all this correspondence, having found some of 
the letters which had passed, by the king’s having left his 
cabinet open ; for he was not at all trusted in it. 

But Argyle did not think the time so near; so that the 
king did prosecute this purpose so far, that he rode one day, 
with a dozen or twenty horse, into the Highlands, and lodg¬ 
ed there one night; neither the marquis of Argyle, nor any 
body else, knowing what was become of him ; which put 
them all into great distraction. It was indeed a very empty 
and unprepared design, contrived and conducted by Dr. Fra¬ 
zier, without any foundation to build upon ; and might well 
have ruined the king. It was afterwards called the Start; yet it 
proved, contrary to the expectation of wise men, very much to 
his majesty’s advantage. For though he was compelled the next 
day to return, with a circumstance that seemed to have some¬ 
what of force in it, (for as the company he looked for failed to ap¬ 
pear, so there was a troop of horse, which he looked not for, sent ' 
by Argyle, who used very effectual instance with him to return,) 
yet notwithstanding, this declaration of his majesty’s resent¬ 
ment, together with the observation of what the people gene¬ 
rally spoke upon it, “ that the king was not treated as he 
ought to be,” made the marquis of Argyle change his etJun- 
sels, and to be more solicitous to satisfy the king. A sum-^ 
mens was sent out, in the king’s name, to call a parliament ' 
and great preparations were really made for the coronation ;• 
and the season of the year, (for whilst Cromwell was secur¬ 
ing himself in Edinburgh, and making provisions for his army, 
the winter came on,) and the strong passes, which were easy 
then to be guarded, hindered the enemy’s advance: so that 
the king resided, sometimes at Stirling, and sometimes at St. 

’ This sesma to have been the first of a whole life of rogueries.—W- 
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Johnston’s, with commodity enough. The parliament met at 
Stirling, and shortly after brought all the lords of the other 
party thither, who appeared to have credit enough to Wipe 
off those stains with which the engagement had defaced 
“tliem, yet with submission to stand publicly in the stool of 
ijppentance, acknowledging their former transgressions; as 
they all did. 

Duke Hamilton and Lautherdale were welcome to the king, 
and nearest his confidence ; which neither the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, who had cast off their friendship as unuseful, nor the 
marquis of Argyle, were pleased with. The king himself 
grew very popular, and, by his frequent conferences with the 
knights and burgesses, got any thing passed in the parliament 
which he desired. He caused many infamous acts to be re¬ 
pealed, and provided for the raising an army, whereof him¬ 
self was general; and no exceptions W’ere taken to those of¬ 
ficers who had formerly served the king his father. 

The coronation was passed with great solemnity and mag¬ 
nificence, all men making show of joy, and of being united to 
serve his majesty; yet the marquis of Argyle preserved his 
greatness and interest so well, and was still so considerable, 
that it was thought very expedient to raise an imagination in 
him, that the king had a puqrose to marry one of his daugh¬ 
ters ; which was carried so far, that the king could no other¬ 
wise defend himself from it, than by sending an express into 
iPI-ance for the queen his motlier’s consent, (which seemed 
not to be doubted of,) and to that purpose captain Titus, a 
person grateful to Argyle, and to all the presbyterian party, 
was sent; who, finding the queen less warm upon the propo¬ 
sition than was expected, made less baste back; so that the 
fate of Scotland was first determined. 

' The king’s army was as well modelled, and in as good a 
.condition as it was like to be whilst he stayed in Scotland. 
By that time that Cromwell was ready to take the field, his 
majesty was persuaded to make David Lesley his lieutenant 
general of the army; who had very long experience, and a 
very good name in war; and Middleton commanded the horse. 
The artillery was in very good order under the command of 
Wemmes, who bad not the worse reputation there for having 
1>een ungrateful to the king’s father. He was a confessed 
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good ofiScer; and there were, or could be, very few officers 
of any superior command, but such who had drawn their 
swords against his late majesty; all those who had served 
under the marquis of Mountrose having been put to death. 
Many of the greatest noblemeu had raised regiments, or " 
troops; and all the young gentlemen of the kingdom appeal¬ 
ed very hearty and cheerful in commands, or volunteers: and, 
in all appearance, they seemed a body equal in any respect, 
and superior in number, to the enemy ; which advanced all 
they could, and made it manifest that they desired nothing 
more than to come to battle; which was not thought coun- 
sellable for the king’s army to engage in, except upon very 
notable advantages ; which they had reason every day to ex¬ 
pect ; for there was a very broad and a deep river between 
them; and if they kept the passes, of which they were pos¬ 
sessed, and could hardly choose but keep, Cromwell must in 
a very few days want provisions, and so be forced to retire, 
whilst the king had plenty of all things which he stood in 
need of, and could, by the advantage of the passes, be in his 
rear as soon as he thought fit. 

In this posture both armies stood in view of each other 
near the two months of June and July, with some small at¬ 
tempts upon each other, with equal success. About the end 
of July, by the cowardice ar treachery of major-general Bay- 
)y, who had a body of four thousand men to keep it, Crom- , 
well gained the pass, by whicl^he got behind the king; alid 
though he could not compel his majesty to fight, for there was 
still the great river between them, he was possessed, or might 
quickly be, of the most fruitful part of the country; and so 
would not only have sufficient provision for his own army, 
but in a short time would be able to cut off much of that 
which should supply the king’s. This was a great surprise' ” 
to the king, and put him into new counsels; and he did, with.' 
the unanimous advice of almost all the principal officers, and 
all those who were admitted to the council, take a resolution 
worthy of his courage; which, how unfortunate soever it 
provedfWas evidence enough that the same misfortune would 
have fallen out if be had not taken it. 

The king was now, by Cromwell’s putting himself behind 
him, much nearer to England than he: nor was it possible for 
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him to overtake his majesty, in regard of the ways he wa» 
unavoidably to pass, till after the king bad been many days* 
march before him: his majesty’s fate depended upon the sue.' 
cess of one battle: for a possible escape into tbe Highlands^ 
'”a1?er a defeat, there was no kingly prospect: all the north'' 
ep parts of England had given him cause to bebeve that they 
were very well affected to his service, and if he could reacb 
those countries, he might presume to increase tbe number of 
his army, which was numerous enough, with an addition of 
such men as would make it much more considerable. Here', 
upon, with the concurrence aforesaid, it was resolved that tho 
army should immediately march, with as much expedition as 
was possible, into England, by the nearest ways, which led 
into Lancashire, whither the king sent expresses to give those, 
of whom he expected much, (by reason some of them had 
been in Scotland with him, with promise of large undertak¬ 
ings,) notice of his purpose, that they might get their soldiers 
together to receive him. His majesty sent likewise an ex¬ 
press to the Isle of Man, where the earl of Derby had secure¬ 
ly reposed himself from the end of the former war, “ that he 
should meet his majesty in Lancashire.” The marquis of Ar- 
gyle was the only man who dissuaded his majesty's march 
into England, with reasons which were not frivolous } but the 
contrary prevailed ; and he stayedjjj^ehind; and, when tbe king 
begun his march, retired to his house in the Highlands. Some 
Were of opinion, that he should then have been made prison¬ 
er, and left so secured, that he might not be able to do mis¬ 
chief when the king was gone, which most men believed be 
would be inclined to. But bis majesty would not consent to 
it, •because he was confident “ he would not attempt any 
thing while the army was entire : if it prevailed, he neither 
’ Vould nor could do any harm; and if it were defeated, if 
.would bd no great matter what he did.” 

Though Cromwell was not frequently without good Intel- 
hgence what was done in the king’s army and councils, yet 
* this last resolution was consulted with so great secrecy, and 
executed with that wonderful expedition, that the king hod 
marched a whole day without the people’s comprehending 
What the meaning was, and before he received the least ad¬ 
vertisement of it. It was not a small surprise to him, nor 
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was it easy for him to resolve what to do. , If he should 
follow with his whole army, all the advantages he had got 
in Scotland would be presently lost, and the whole kingdom 
be again united in any new mischief. If he followed but 
with part, he might be too weak when he overtook the"” 
king; whose army, he knew, would bear the fatigue of ^ 
long march better than his could do. There were two con¬ 
siderations which troubled him exceedingly; the one, the 
terrible consternation he foresaw the parliament would be 
in, when they heard that the king with his army was nearer 
to them, than their own army was for their defence ; and he 
knew that he had enemies enough to-improve their fear, and 
to lessen his conduct: the other was, the apprehension, that, 
if the king had time given to rest in any place, he would in¬ 
finitely increase and strengthen his army by the resort of 
the people, as well as the gentry and nobility, from all parts. 
And though he did so much undervalue the Scottish army, 
that he would have been glad to have found himself engaged 
with it, upon any inequality of numbers, or disadvantage of 
ground, yet he did believe, that, by a good mixture with 
English, they might be made very considerable. He took a 
very quick resolution to provide for all the best he could : he 
despatched an express to the parliament, to prevent their 
being surprised with the t^^s before they received it from 
him ; and to assure them, “that he would himself overtake 
the enemy before they should give them any trouble and 
gave such further orders for drawing the auxiliary troops 
together in the several counties, as he thought fit. 

He gave Lambert order, “ immediately to follow the king 
with seven or eight hundred horse, and to draw as many 
others, as he could, from the country militia; and to disturb 
his majesty’s march the most he could, by being near, and** 
obliging him to march close ; not engaging his own ‘party in.' 
any sharp actions, without a very notorious advantage ; but 
to keep himself entire till he should come up to him.” With 
this order Lambert marched away the same day the adver¬ 
tisement came. 

Cromwell resolved then to leave major general Monk, 
upon whom he looked with most confidence, as an excellent 
officer of foot, and as entirely devoted to him, with a strong 
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parly of foot, and some troops of horse, strong enough to 
suppress any forces which should rise after his departure, 
to keep Edinburgh, and the harbour of Leith; to surprise 
and apprehend as many of the nobility, and considerable 
gStry, as he should find, and keep them under custody; to 
use the highest severity against all who opposed him; and, 
above all, not to endure or permit the licence of the preach* 
ers in their pulpits; and to make himself as formidable as 
was possible: in the last place, that, as soon as there ap¬ 
peared no visible force in the field, he should besiege Stir¬ 
ling whither most persons of condition were retired with 
their goods of value, as to a place of strength, and capable 
of being defended; where the records of the kingdom, and 
many other things of most account were deposited; it being 
the place where the king had, for the most part, resided. 
He charged him, “ if at St. Johnston’s, or any other place, 
he found a stubborn resistance, and were forced to spend 
much time, or to take it by storm, that he should give no 
quarter, nor exempt it from a geijerjl plunder all which 
rules Monk observed with the utnmst rigour, and made him¬ 
self as terrible as man could be. ' 

When Cromwell had despatched all these orders and 
directions, with marvellous expedition, and seen most of 
them advanced in .some degree of .expedition, he begun his 
own march with the remainder of his army< three days after 
the king was gone, with a wonderful cheerfulness, and a8-‘ 
surance to the officers and soldiers, that he should obtain a 
full victory in England over those who fled from him out of 
Scotland..,' 

The king had, from the time that he had recovered any 
authority in Scotland, granted a commission to the duke of 
• Buckingham, to raise a regiment of horse which Massey was 
^0 commatid under him, and to raise another regiment of 
■ foot. And the English which should resort thither, of which 
they expected great numbers, were to list themselves in 
•those regiments. And there were some who had listed 
themselves accordingly; but the discipline the Scots had 
‘ used to the king, and their adhering to their old principhgi, 
even after they seemed united for his majesty, had kept the 
. Wng’s friends in England from repairing to them in Scotland. 
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They who came from Holland with the king had disposed 
themselves as is said before, and there was little doubt but 
that, as soon as the king should enter England, those two 
regiments would be immediately full. The duke of Buck¬ 
ingham bad lost much ground (and the more because thiT 
king was not pleased with it) by his having broken off ^1 
manner of friendship with duke Hamilton, and the earl of 
Lautherdale, (to whom he had professed.so much,) and had 
entered into so fast a conjunction with the marquis of Ar- 
gyle, their declared irreconcileable enemy, and adhered so 
firmly to him, when he was less dutiful to the king than he 
ought to have been. Massey had got a great name by his 
defending Gloucester against the late king, and was look¬ 
ed upon as a martyr for the presbyterian interest, and so 
very deattiJ that party ; and therefore, as soon as they came 
within th^ borders of England, he was sent with some troops 
before, and was always to march at least a day before the 
army, to the end that he might give notice of the king’s 
coming, and draw the gentry of the counties through which 
he passed, to be ready to attend upon his majesty. Be¬ 
sides, he had particular acquaintance with most of the pres- 
byterians of Lancashire; whom nobody imagined to be of 
the Scottish temper, or unwilling to unite and join with the 
royal party; nor indeed were they. 

But it was fatal at that time to all Scottish armies, to have 
always in them a committee of ministers, who ruined all; 
and though there had been now ail the care taken that could 
be, to choose such men for that service as had the reputation 
of being the most sober and moderate of that whole body, 
and who had shewed more affection, and advanced the king’s 
service more than the rest; yet tbis moderate people no 
sooner heard that Massey was sent before to call upon theli* 
friends, and observed that, from the entrance inter England, 
those about the king seemed to have less regard for the 
covenant than formerly, but they sent an express to him, 
without communicating it in the least degree with the king, 
with letters, and a declaration, wherein they required him 
m|b publish that declaration, which signified the king’s and - 
the whole array’s zeal for the covenant, and their resolution 
to prosecute the true intent of it;” and forbid him “ to,!^' . 
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ceive or entertain anjr soldiers in his troops, bat those whd 
would subscribe that obligation.” The king had shortly iio- 

( tiee of this, and lost no time in sending to Massey <* not to 
publish any such declaration, and to behave himself, with 
equal civility towards all men who were forward to serve Us 
njajesty.” But before this inhibition was received, the mat), 
ter had taken air in all places, and was spread over the king.' 
dom; ail men fled from their houses, or concealed themselves, 
who wished the king very well; and besides, bis motion was 
so quick, that none of them eould repair to .hia>. 

In Lancashire the earl of Cerby met hin^; who, as sooii 
as he received his summons, left the Isle of Man. When 
the king’s army oame. about Warrington in Cheshire, they 
found, that there was a body of the enemy drawn up in a 
fair field, which did not appear considerable enough to stop 
their march. This was Lambert; who had made So much 
haste, that he had that day fallen upon some of their troops, 
and beaten them into the asmy^ but when the army came 
up, Lambert, according to his order and purpose, retired, and, 
being pursued by the king’s horse with a greater party, made 
more disorderly haste than a well ordered retreat requires, 
but with no considerable loss. This success made a great 
noise, as if Lambert had been defeated. 

At Warrington it was thought counsellable, very unfortu¬ 
nately, that the earl of Derby, with the lord Withrington, 
and several other ofiicers of good name, should return into 
Lancashire, in order to raise the well affected in those two 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire; who could not come 
in upon so quick a march, as the king had made: and yet it 
being out of the road that Cromwell was to follow, who wag 
entered into Yorkshire, the remaining of those persons there 
Avas thought a good expedient to gather a body of English, 
.which th*e king extremely desired: and if they found any 
great difficulties, they were to follow the army. In order to 
which, the earl had a body of near two hundred horse, con- 
■sisting, for the most part, of officers and gentlemen ; which 
deprived the array of a strength they wanted; and was af-' 
terwards acknowledged to be a counsel too suddenly ent^iU 
upo;), 

^pon appearance of that body of Lambert’s, the whole 
VoL. V. 164 
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ariny was drawn up, and appeared very cheerful. The king 
having observed David Lesley, throughout the whole march, 
sad and melancholy, and, at that time when the enemy re-\ 
tired, and plainly in a quicker pace than a good retreat used j 
to be made, slow in giving orders, and riding by himself, 
mgjesty rode up to him, apd asked him, with great alacrity, 
how he could be sad, when be was in the head of so brave 
an array?” (which he said looked well that day,) and de> 
manded of him, “ Hotw he liked them ?” To which David 
Lesley answered him in his ear, being at some distance 
from any olher,^Uhat be was inelattc.holy indeed, for he well 
knew that array,'*nbw well soever it looked, would not fight 
which the king imputed to the chagrin of, his humour, and 
gave it no credit, nor told it to any man, till, some years af¬ 
ter, upon another occasion which will be remembered in its 
place, he told the chancellor of the exchequer of it. 

It was not thought fit to pursue Lambert; who, being 
known to be a man of courage and conduct, and his troops 
to be of the best, was suspected, by so disorderly a retreat, 
to have only designed to have drawn the army another way, 
to disorder and disturb their march ; which they resolved to 
continue with the same expedition they had hitherto used, 
which was incredible ^ until they should come to such a post 
as they might securely rest themselves. And there was an 
imagination, that they might have continued it even to Lon¬ 
don; which would have produced wonderful effects. But 
they quickly found that to be impossible, and that both horse 
and foot grew so weary, that they must have rest: the wea¬ 


ther was exceedingly hot; the march having been begun near 
the beginning of August; which is the warmest season ofdhe 
year; so that if they had not some rest before an enemy 
approached them, how willing soever they might be, thej^- 
could not be able to fight. 

There was a small garrison in Shrewsbury commanded by 
a gentleman, who, it was thought, might be prevailed with 
to give it up to the king; but bis majesty sending to him, he 
returned a rude denial: so that his majesty’s eye was upon 
■V^cester ; that was so little out of bis way to London, that 
the going thither would not much retard the march, if they 


found the army able to continue it. Worcester had alw^s* 
been a place very well affected in itself, and most of the gcu^ 
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- tlemen of that county had been engaged for the king in the 
former war, and the city was the last that had jurrendered 
/to the parliament, of all those which bad been garrisoned for 
y»is majesty ; when all.the works were thrown down, and no 
garrison from that time had been kept there; the sheriff, and 
Jitstices, and committees, having bad power enough to defend 
it against any malignity of the town, or. county ; and at this 
time all thefpriocipal gentry of that county bad been seized 
upon, and were now. prisoners them Thither the king 
marched with hn army even as soon as thwhad heard that 
he was in England r whereupon the commiMe. and all those 
who were empir^ed by the parliament, flemn all the confu* 
sion imaginable, leaviog their prisoners behind them, lest 
they themselves should become prewners to them ; and the 
city opened their gates, and received the king, with all the 
demonstration of affection and duty that could be expre.ssed; 
and made such provision for the army, that it wanted nothing 
it could desire ; the mayor taking care for the present pro¬ 
vision of shoes and stockings, the want whereof, in so long 
a march, was very apparent and .grievous. The principal 
persons of the country found themselves at liberty ; and they, 
and the mayor and aldermen, with all the solemnity they 
could prepare, attended the herald, whi^prociaimed the king, 
as he had done, in more haste, and with less formality, in all 
those considerable towns through which his majesty bad 
passed. 

The army liked their quarters here so well, that neither 
ofBcer nor soldier was in any degree willing to quit them, 
till they should be thoroughly refreshed: and it could not be 
denied that tkfe fatigue had been even insupportable ; never 
had so many hundred miles been marched in so few days, 
and with so little rest; nor .did it in truth appear reasonable 
to any that they should remove from thence, since it was not 
possible that they should be able to reach London, though it 
had been better prepared for the king’s reception than it ap¬ 
peared to be, before Cromwell would be there : who, having 
with great haste continued his march in a direct line, was 
now as near to it as the king’s army was, and stood 
a to be informed what his majesty meant to do. Wn- 
ces^r was a very good post, seated almost in the middle of 
164* 
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the kingdom, and in as fruitful a country as any part of it; 
a good city, served bj the noble river of Severn from all the 
adjacent counties ; Wales behind it, from whence levies mightl 
be made of great numbers of stout men : it was a place wbi-| 
ther the king’s friends might repair, if they had the affection 
they pretended to have ; and it was a place where he might 
defend himself, if tb* enemy would attack him, with many 
advt^tages, and ooul^not be compelled to engage his army 
in a oattle, till Cronwfeu had gotten, men enough to.encom- 
pass him on ai|||Bdes; and then the king- might choose on 
which side to ffljb, sinee therenttDqr must be on both sides 
the river, and cMd not come suddenly'lo relieve each other, 
and this pressure woeki require mueb4iiiie ; in which there 
might be an opportunity :for sevenl insurreotrons in the king¬ 
dom, if they were soTveary of'the present tyranny, and so 
solicftous tO' be restored to the king’s government, as they 
were conceived tO' be ^ for nobody could even hope for a 
more secure season to manifest-their.loyidty, than when the 
king was in the heart of the kingdom, with a formed army 
of near twenty thousand men, horse and foot, (for so they 
might be accounted to be,) with which he might relieve 
those who were in dwger be oppressed by a more power¬ 
ful party. These eil^erattons produced the resolution to 
provide, in the best manner, to expect Cromwell there; and 
a hope that he might be exmeised by edier diversions ; and 
there was like to be time enough to cast up such works up¬ 
on the hill before the town, as might keep the enemy at a 
distance, and their own quarters feem being suddenly strait¬ 
ened : all which were reconunended te general Lesley to 
take care of, and to take such a perfect view the ground, 
that no-advantage might be lost when the timo required it. 

The first ill omen that happened was the news of the de^ 
feat of the earl of Derby, and the total- destruction of those 
gallant persons who accompanied him. The earl of Derby, 
within two or three days after, he ba^left the king, with a 
body of near two hundred horse, all gallant men, employed' 
his servants and tenants to give the -country notice of bis 
Hiring behind the king, to bead and command those persons 
who should repair to his service; which the quick inarch hU 
saajesty made through the country would not permit thes^to 
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do. lo expectation of a good appearance of the people, he 

( went to a little market-town, called Wigan in the duebf of 
Lancaater, where he stayed that night; when in the. morn¬ 
ing a regiment of the militia of the neighbour counties, eom* 
manded by a man of courage, whom Cromwell bad sent M 
fellow in the track of the king’s march, to gather up the 
stragglers, and such as were not able to keep pace with the 
army, having received some advertisement that a tr(||p of 
the king’s horse were behind the a^y in that town, fall 
very early into it, before the-persons in th* were out 
of their' beds, having assttranee, upon alV'the inquiry th^ 
could make, that there was no enemy nedf'them. Nor iiir 
deed war there any suspleion of this regiment, which con¬ 
sisted of the eeVeral troopi of the several counties, and pass¬ 
ed that way by aeeident. As many as eould get to their 
horses, presently mounted ; they-who oOuld not, put them¬ 
selves together on- foot, and all endeavoured to keep the 
enemy from entering into the town y and the few who were 
got on horseback charged them with great courage. But the 
number of the enemy was too great, and' the town too open, 
to put a stop to them in any one place, when they eould en¬ 
ter at so many, and encompass those who opposed them. 
The earl of Derby, after bis horse bed been killed under 
him, made a shift on foot, to get into some enclosed grounds, 
and to conceal himself all that day, but was soon betrayed, 
and apprehended, and committed to prison. 

The lord Witbrington, after he had received many wounds, 
and given as many, and merited his death by the vengeance 
he took upon those who assaulted him, was killed upon the 
place ; and so was sir Thomas Tildesley, and many other gal¬ 
lant gentlemen, very few escaping to carry news of the defeat. 
Sir William Throgmorton, who had been formerly major- 
general o’f the marquis of Newcastle’s army, and was left to 
command in the same function, received so many wounds, 
that he was looked upon, as dekd, and not fit to be carried 
‘away with the prisoners ; and so fell into such charitable and 
generous hands in the town, that, being believed to be dead, 
he was afterwards so well recovered, though with great maims 
anUoss of limbs, that he at last got himself transported into 
Inland; where he was, at first appearance, taken for a ghost, 
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all men believing him to have been buried long before. Most 
of those who were taken prisoners, of any quality, were af-. 
terwards sacrificed as a spectacle to the people, and barbar-1 
ously put to death in several places ; some, with the earljrfl 
Derby; and others, near the same time, in other places. 

The lord Withrington was one of the most goodly persotts 
of that age, being near the head higher than most tall men, 
and ^ gentleman of the best and most ancient extraction of 
the county of Northumberland, and of a very fair fortune, 
and one of the four which the last king made choice of to be 
about the person of his son the prince aa gentleman of his 
privy chamber, when he first eretited his family. His affec¬ 
tion to the king was always notorious f and serving in the 
house of commons as knight of the shire for the county of 
Northumberland, he quiekly the reputation of being 
amongst the most malignant. As soon as the war broke out, 
he was of the first who raised both horse' and foot at his own 
charge, and served eminently wlth'thWft'under the marquis 
of Newcastle ; with whom he had a very particular and entire 
friendship. He was very nearly allied to the marquis ; and 
by his testimony that he had performed many signkl services, 
he was, about the middle of the War, made a peer of the king¬ 
dom. He was a man of great courage, and choler, by the 
last of which he incurred the ill will' of inanyj'who imputed 
it to an insolence of nature, which no man was further from; 
no man of a nature more civil, and candid towards all, in bu¬ 
siness,'or conversation. But having sat long in the house of 
commons, and observed the disingenuity of the proceedings 
there, and the gross cheats, by which they deceived and cozen¬ 
ed the people, he had contracted sO' hearty an indignation 
against them,and all who Were coeen’ed by them, and against 
all who had not his zeal' to oppose and destroy them, that he* 
often said things to slow and phlegmatic men, which* offended- 
them, and, it may be, injured them ; which his good nature 
often obliged him to acknowledge, and"'ask pardon of those 
who would not question him for it.' He transported himself' 
into the parts beyond the sea at the same time with the mar- 

' This was the unjust projudica of honour; he would not ask parfon 
pf those who had resolution as welt as a right to exact it.—W. \ * 
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quis of Newcastle, to accompany him, and remained still with 
him till the king went into Scotland ; and then waited upon 

t his majesty, and endured the same affronts which others did, 
during the time of his residence there. And, it may be, the 
observation of their behaviour, the knowledge of their prin- 
aiples, and the disdain of their treatment, produced that aver¬ 
sion from their conversation, that prevailed upon his impa¬ 
tience to part too soon from their company, in hope thaj the 
■ earl of Derby, under whom he was ''ury willing to ser^e, and 
he himself, might quickly draw together suph a body of the 
royal party, as might give some cheek to the unbounded im¬ 
aginations of that nation. It was reported by the enemy, that, 
in respect of his btavo. person and behaviour, they did offer 
him quarter; which he refused; and that they were thereby 
compelled, in their qwo defeuoe, to kill him; which is proba¬ 
ble enough ; for he knew well the animosity the parliament 
had against him, and-it caunst be doubled but that, if he had 
fallen into their handa^ they would not have used him better 
than they did the earl of Derby; who had not more enemies. 

Sir Thomas Tildesley was a gentleman of a good family, 
and a good fortune, who had raised, men at his own charge at 
the beginning of the war, and had set;\’ed in the command of 
them till the very end of it, with gi'eat courage; and refusing 
to make any composition after the murder of the king, he 
found means to transport himself into Ireland to the marquis 
of Ormond; with whom he stayed, till he was, with the rest 
of the English officers, dismissed, to jatisfy the barbarous 
jealousy of the Irish; and then got over into Scotlaqd a little 
before the king marched ii pm. thence, aud was desired by the 
earl of Derby to remain with him. The names of the other 
persons, of quality, who were killed in that encounter, and 
'those who were taken prisouers, and afterwards put to death, 

. ought td be discovered, and mentioned honourably, by any 
who shall purpose to himself to communicate those transac¬ 
tions to the view of posterity. 

When the news of this defeat came to Worcester, as it did 
even almost as soon as the king came thither, it exceedingly^ 
afflicted his majesty, and abated much of the hope he had of 
a general rising of the people on his behalf. His army was 
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ver^ little increased bj the access of any English; and though 
he had passed near the habitation of many persons of honour 
and quality, whose affections and loyalty had been notorious,' 
not a man of them repaired to him. The sense of their for¬ 
mer sufferings remained, and the smart was not over; nor 
did his stay in Worcester for so many days, add any resort 
lo his court, The gentlemen of the country whom his com¬ 
ing thither had redeemed from imprisonment, remained still 
with him, and were useful to him ; they who were in their 
houses in the country, though as well affected, remained 
there, and came not to him ; and though letters from London 
had given him cause to bdieve that many prepared to come 
to him, which for some days they might easily have done, 
pone appeared, except some common men who had formerly 
served the last king, and repaired again to Worcester! 

There were some other accidents and observations which 
administered matter of mortification to the king. The duke 
of Buckingham had a mind very restless, and thought he had 
not credit enough with the king, if it were not made mani¬ 
fest that he had more than any body etse : and therefore, as 
soon as the king had entered England, though he bad reason 
to believe that his majesty had not been abundantly satisfied 
with his behaviour in Scotland, he came to the king, and 
told him, “ the business was now to reduce England to his 
obedience ; and therefore he ought to do all things gracious, 
and popular in the eyes of the nation ; and nothing could be 
less so, than that th^ army should be under the command of 
a Scottish general: that David Lesley was only lieutenant 
general; and it had been unreasonable, whilst be remained 
in Scotland, to have put any other to have commanded owsr 
him ; but that it would be as unreasonable, now they were 
in England, and had hope to increase the army by the access 
of the English, upon whom bis principal dependence fuust be, 
to expect that they would be willing to serve under Lesley: 
that it would not consist with the honour of any peer of 
England to receive his orders ; and, he believed, (hat very 
few of that rank would repnir to his majesty, till they were 
secure from that apprehension and used much more disr 
coutw to that purpose. The king was so much surprised 
with it, that be could not imagine what he meant, gnd whlk 
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the end of it would be; and asked him, who it was he 
thought lit his majesty should give that command to }’^ when, 

1 to his astonishment, the duke told him, “ he hoped his ma- 
[ jesty would confer it upon himself.”' At which the king 
Svas so amazed, that he found an occasion to break off the 
discourse, by calling upon somebody who was near, to come 
to him ; and, by asking many questions, declined the former 
argument. The duke would not be so put off ; but, the 
-next day, in the march, renewed bis importunity; and told 
the king, “ that, he was confident, what he had proposed to 
him was so evidently for his service, that David Lesley hira^ 
self would willingly oonsent to it.” The king, angry at his 
prosecuting it in that manner, told him, “ he could hardly 
believe that he was in earnest, or that he oould in truth be¬ 
lieve that he could be fit for such a charge;” which the duke 
seemed to wonder at, and asked, “ wherein his unfitness 
layTo which the king replied, “ that he was too young 
and he as readily alleged, “ that Harry the Fourth of France 
commanded an army, and won a battle, when he was younger 
than he so that, in the end, the king was compelled to tell 
him, “ that he would have no generalissimo but himself 
upon which the duke was so discontented, that he came nq 
more to the council, scarce spoke to the king, neglected 
every body else and himself, insomuch as for many days ho 
never put on clean linen, nor conversed with any body; nor 
did he recover this ill humour whilst the army stayed a| 
Worcester. 

There was another worse accident fell out soon after the 
king’s coming thither: major general Massey, who thopght him < 
self now in his own territory, and that all between Worces, ; 
ter and Gloucester would be quickly his own conquest, knowr 
■ing every step both of the land and the river, went out with ' 
-a party to secure a pass, which the enemy might make over 
the river ; which he did very well; but would then make q 
further inroad into the country, and possess a house which 

' One would imagine (bia extravagant creature was bantering, and 
in the same humour as when be wrote, about Ote two king$ of Brtnp-, 
ford, in the farce. It was the fortune of this wretched man to ijo aq 
mi^ mischief to the morals of Charles the Second’s court, as bis ^ 
t^r had done to the politics of James the First’s.—W. 
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was of small imporlance, and in which there were men to 
defend it; where he received a very dangerous wound, that 
tore his arm and hand in such manner that he was in great 
torment, and could not stir out of his bed, in a time when 
his activity and industry was most wanted. By this means,- 
the pass he had secured was either totally neglected, or not 
enough taken care for. 

There was no good understanding- between the officers 
of the army: David Lesley appeared dispirited, and con-- 
founded ; gave and revoked his orders, and sometimes eon- 
tradicted them. He did not love Middleton, and was very 
jealous that all the officers loved him too well; who was in¬ 
deed an excellent officer, and kept up the spirits of the rest, 
who had no esteem of Lesley. In this very unhappy dis¬ 
temper was the court and the army, in a season .when they 
were ready to be swallowed by the malice and multitude of 
the enemy, and when nothing could preserve them, but the 
most sincere unity in their prayers to. God, and a joint con¬ 
currence in their counsels and endeavours; in all which they 
were miserably divided. 

The king had been several days in Worcester, when Crom¬ 
well was known to be within less than half a day’s march, 
with an additliSh of very many regiments of horse and foot to 
those which he had brought with him from Scotland; and 
many other regiments were drawing towards him of the mili- 
Ua of the several counties, under the command of the principal 
gentlemen of the country: so that he was already very much 
superior, if not double in number to the army the king had 
with him^ ‘ However, if those rules had been observed, those 
works cast up, and that order in quartering their men,.as 
were resolved upon when the king came thither, there must 
have been a good defence made, and -the advantages of the' 
ground, the river, and the city,- would have preserved them 
from being presenfly overrun. But, alas ! the-army was in 
amazement and .oonfusioa. Cromwell, without troubling him¬ 
self with the formality of a siege, marched directly on as to 
a pre;, and possessed the hill and all other-places of advan¬ 
tage, with very little opposition. It was upon the third of 
September, when the king haviog been upon bis horse naost 
part of the night, and having taken a full view of the enei^j 
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and every body being upon the post they should be, and the 
enemy making such a stand, that it was concluded he meant 
^to make no attempt that night, and if he should, he might be 
repelled vrith ease; his majesty, a little before noon, retired 
^to his lodging to eat, and refresh himself: where he had not 
been near an hour, when the alarm came, “ that both armiea 
were engagedand though his majesty’s own horse was 
ready at the door, and he presently mounted, before or as 
-soon as he came out of the city, he met the whole body of 
his horse running in jo great fear, that he could not stop 
them, though he used all the means he could, and called to 
many officer* by their names; and hardly preserved himself, 
by letting them pass by, from being overthrown, and over¬ 
run by them. 

Cromwell had used none of the delay, nor circumspec¬ 
tion which was imagined; but directed the troops to fall on 
in all places at once; and bad caused a strong party to go 
over the river at the pass, whieh Massey had formerly se¬ 
cured, at a good distance from the town. And that being 
not at all guarded, they were never known to be on that 
side the river, till they were even ready to charge the 
king’s troops. On that part where Middleto^vas, and with 
whom duke Hamilton charged, there was a wy brave re¬ 
sistance ; and they charged the enemy so vigorously, that 
they beat the body that charged them back, but they were 
quickly overpowered; and many gentlemen being killed, 
and Middleton hurt, and duke Hamilton’s leg broke short oil 
with a shot, the rest were forced to retire and shift for 
themselves. In no other part was there resistance made ; 
btU such a general consternation possessed the whole army, 
that the rest of the horse fled, and all the foot threw down 
•their arms before they were charged. When the king 
. came bahk into the town, he found a good body of horse, 
which bad been persuaded to make a stand, though much 
the major part passed through upon the spur without mak- 
• ing «ny pause. The king desired those who stayed, “ that 
they would follow him, that they might look upon the ene> 
my, who, he believed, did not pursue them.” But when 
hikmajesty had gone a little way, he found most of the hwse 
^re gone the other way, and that he had none but a few 
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servants of his own about him. Then he sent to have the 
gates of the town shut, that none might get in one way, nor 
out the other: but all was confusion ; there were few to 


command, and none to obey : so that the king stayed till 
very many of the enemy’s horse were entered the town, and 


i 


then he was persuaded to withdraw himself. 


Duke Hamilton fell into the enemy’s hands; and, the 


next dgy, died of his wounds; and thereby prevented the 
being made a spectacle, as his brother had been; which the 


pride and animosity of his enemies would no doubt have 


done, having the same pretence for it by his being a peer 
of England, as the other was. He was in all respects to be 
much preferred before the other, a much wiser, though, it 
may be, a less cunning man; for he did not affect dissimu¬ 
lation, which was the other’s masterpiece. He had unques¬ 
tionable courage,‘in which the. Other did not abound: he 


was in truth a very accomplished person, of an excellent 
judgment, and clear and ready'expressions : and though he 
Jiad been driven into some unwarrantable actions, he made 
ft very evident he had not been led by any inclinations of 
his own, and passionately and heartily run to all opportuni¬ 
ties of redee^g it: and, in the very article of his death, 
he expressetWr marvellous cheerfulness, “ that he had the 


honour to lose his life in the king’s service, and thereby to 
wipe out the memory of his former transgressionswhich 
he always professed were odious to himself. 


As the victory cost the enemy no blood, so after it there 


iwas not much cruelty used to the prisoners who were taken 
upon the spot. But very many of those who run away 
ware every day knocked in the head by the country peo¬ 
ple, and used with barbarity. Towards the king’s menial 
servants, whereof most were taken, there was nothing of* 
severity; but within few days they were all discharged, and 
set at liberty. 


Though the king could not get a body of horse to fight, he 
could have too many to fly with him ; and he had not been 
many hours from Worcester, when he found about him near, 
if not above, four thousand of his horse. There was David 


Lesley with all bis own equipage, as if he had not fled upon 
the sudden ; so that good order, and regularity, and ob^ 
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dience, might yet have made a hopeful retreat even into 
Scotland itself. But there was paleness in every man’s 
loots, and jealousy and confusion in their faces; and nothing 
could worse befall the king, than a safe return into Scot- 
Viand ; which yet he could not reasonably promise to himself 
ih that company. But when the night covered them, he 
found means to withdraw himself with one or two of his 
own servants; whom he likewise discharged, when it begun 
.■to be light; and after he had made them cut off his hair, he 
betook hH|8elf alone into an adjacent wood, and relied only 
upon hii4||br deliverance who alone could, and did miracu¬ 
lously deliver him. 

When it was morning, and the troops, which had marched 
all night, and who knew that when it begun to be dark the 
king was with them, found now that he was not there, they 
cared less for each other’s company ; and all who were 
English separated themselves, and went into other roads; 
and wherever twenty horse appeared of the country, which 
was now awake, and upon their guard to stop and arrest the 
runaways, the whole body of the Scottish horse would fly, 
and run several ways; and twenty of them would give 
themselves prisoners to two country fellows: however, Da¬ 
vid Lesley reached Yorkshire with above fifteen hundred 
horse in a body. But the jealousies increased every day ; 
and those of his own country were so unsatisfied with his 
whole conduct and behaviour, that they did, that is many 
of them, believe that he was corrupted by Cromwell; and 
the rest, who did not think so, believed him not to under¬ 
stand his profession, in which he had been bred from his 
caadle. When he was in his flight, considering one morning 
with the principal persons, which way they should take,, 
‘ some proposed this, and others that way; sir William Ar- 
. morer isked him, “ which way he thought best which 
when he had named, the other said, “ he would then go the 
other; for, he swore, he had betrayed the king and the 
army all the timeand so left him. 

They were all soon after taken. And it is hard to be be¬ 
lieved how very few of that numerous body of horse (for 
t^re can be no imagination that any of the foot escaped) 
r^iturned into Scotland. Upon all the inquiry that was made. 
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when a discovery' was made of most of the false and treache¬ 
rous actions which had been committed by most men, there 
appeared no cause to suspect that David Lesley had bfien 
unfaithful in his charge, though he never recovered any re¬ 
putation with those of his own country who wedded the' 
king’s interest. And yet it was some vindication to him; 
that, from the time of his imprisonment, he never received 
any favour from the parliament, whom he had served so long; 
nor from Cromwell, in whose company he had served ; but 
underwent all the severities, and long imprisonmeah- the rest 
of his countrymen underwent. The king did not 'ffSeve him 
false; and did always think him an excellent officer of horse, 
to distribute and execute orders, but in no degree capable of 
commanding in chief. And without doubt he was so amazed 
in that fatal day, that he performed not the office of a gene¬ 
ral, or of any competent officer. 

. They who fled out of Worcester, and were not killed, but 
made prisoners, were treated best and found great humani¬ 
ty ; but all the foot, and others who were taken in the town, 
except some few officers and persons of quality, were driven 
like cattle with a guard to London, and there treated with 
great rigour; and many perished for want of food ; and being 
enclosed in little room, till they were sold to the plantations 
for slaves, they died of all diseases. Cromwell returned in 
triumph ; was received with universal joy and acclamation, as 
if he had destroyed the enemy of the nation, and for ever se¬ 
cured the liberty and happiness of the people ; a price was 
set upon the king’s head, whose escape was thought to be 
impossible ; and order taken for the trial of the earl of Der¬ 
by, and such other notorious prisoners as they had voted to 
destruction. 

The earl of Derby was a man of unquestionable loyalty to ‘ 
tbe late king, and gave clear testimony of it before he re- • 
ceived any obligations from the court, and when he thought 
himself disoblig^ by it. This king, in his flrst year, sent 
him the garter; which, in many respects, he had expected 
from the last. And tbe sense of that honour made him so 
readily comply with the king’s command in attending him, 

' j. e. discovered after tbe restoration.—W. 
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when he had no confidence in the undertaking, nor any in¬ 
clination to the Scots; who, he thought, had too much guilt 
' upon them, in having depressed the crown, to be made in¬ 
struments of repairing and restoring it. He was a man of 
tfreat honour and clear courage; and all his defects and mis- 
iVrtunes proceeded from his having lived so little time among 
his equals, that he knew not how to treat his inferiors; which 
was the source of all the ill that befell him, having thereby 
.jirawn such prejudice against him from persons of inferior 
quality, who yet thought themselves too good to be contemn¬ 
ed, that tfcay pursued him to death. The king’s army was 
no sooner defeated at Worcester, but the parliament renewed 
their old method of murdering in cold blood, and sent a com¬ 
mission to erect a high court of justice in Lancashire to per¬ 
sons of ordinary quality, many not being gentlemen, and all 
notoriously his enemies, to try the earl of Derby for his trea¬ 
son and rebellion; which they easily found him guilty of; 
and put him to death in a tow'n of his own, against which he 
had expressed a severe displeasure for their obstinate rebel¬ 
lion against the king, with all the circumstances of rudeness 
and barbarity they could invent. The same night, one of 
those who was amongst his judges sent a trumpet to the Isle 
of Man with a letter directed to the countess dowager of 
Derby, by which he required her “ to deliver up the castle 
and island to the parliamentnor did their malice abate, till 
they had reduced that lady, a woman of very high and prince¬ 
ly extraction, being the daughter of the duke de Tremouille 
in France, and.iif the most exemplary virtue and piety of her 
time, and that whole illustrious family, to the lowest penury 
anj want, by disposing, giving, and selling, all the fortune and 
estate that should support it. 

' They of the king’s friends in Flanders, France, and Hbl- 
Jand, who had not been permitted to attend upon his majesty 
in Scotland, were much exalted with the news of his being 
entered England with a powerful army, and bung possessed 
■of Worcester, which made all men prepare to make haste thi¬ 
ther. But they were confounded with the assurance of that fa¬ 
tal day, and more confounded with the various reports of the 
person of the king, “ of his being found amongst the dead; of 
his being prisonerand all those imaginations which naturally 
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attend upon such Unprosperous events. Many who had made . 
escapes arrived every day in France, Flanders, and Holland, 
but knew no more what was become of the king, than they 
did who had not been in England. The only comfort that 
any of them brought, was, that he was amongst those tha^ 
fled, and some of them had seen him that evening after the 
battle, many miles out of Worcester. These unsteady de¬ 
grees of hope and fear tormented them very long; sometimes 
they heard he was at the Hague with his sister, which was- 
occasioned by the arrival of the duke of Buckingham in Hol¬ 
land ; and it was thought good policy to publish that the king 
himself was landed, that the search after him in England 
might be discontinued. But it was quickly known that he 
was not there, nor in any place on that side the sea. And 
this anxiety of mind disquieted the hearts of all honest men 
during the whole months of September and October, and 
part of November; in which month his majesty was known 
to be at Rouen ; where he made himself known, and stayed 
some days to provide clothes; and from thence gave notice- 
to the queen of his arrival. 

It is great pity that there w'as never a journal made of 
that miraculous deliverance, in which there might be seen so 
many visible impressions of tbe immediate hand of God. 
When the darkness of the night was over, after the king had 
cast himself into that wood, he discerned another man, who 
had gotten upon an oak in the same wood, near the place 
where the king had rested himself, and had slept soundly. 
The man upon the tree had first seen the^Nug, ^^d knew 
him, and came down to him, and was known to the king, 
being a gentleman of the neighbour county of Stafibrdshife, 
tvho had served his late majesty during the war, and had now 
bein one of the few who resorted to the king after his coming’ 
to Worcester. His name was Careless, who had had a com-, 
mand of foot, above the degree of a captain, under the lo/d 
Loughborougi^ He persuaded the king, since it could not 
be safe for hi^to go out of tbe wood, and that, as soon as ' 
it should be fully light, tbe wood itself would probably be 
visited by those of the country, who would be searching to 
find those whom they might make prisoners, that be would 
get up into that tree, whete be had been; where the boughs 
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‘were so thick with leaves, that a man would not be disco¬ 
vered there without a narrower inquiry than people usually 
m'ake in places ^ich they do not suspect. The king thought 
it good counsel; and, with the other’s help, climbed into the 
ttee; and then helped his companion to ascend after him; 
where they sat all that day, and securely saw many who 
came purposely into the wood to look after them, and heard 
all their discourse, how they would use the king himself if 
they could take him. This wood was either in or upon the 
borders of Staffordshire; and though there was a highway 
near one side of it, where the king had entered into it, yet 
it was large, and all other sides of it opened amongst enclo¬ 
sures, and it pleased God that Careless was not unacquainted 
with the neighbour villages; and it was part of the king’s 
good fortune, that this gentleman, by being a Roman catho¬ 
lic, was acquainted with those of that profession of all de¬ 
grees, who had the best opportunities of concealing him; for 
it must never be denied, that some of that faith had a very 
great share in his majesty’s preservation. 

The day being spent in the tree, it was not in the king’s 
power to forget that he had lived two days with eating very 
little, and two nights with as little sleep; so that, when the 
night came, he was willing to make some provision for both; 
and he resolved, with the advice and assistance of his com¬ 
panion, to leave his blessed tree; and, when the night'was 
dark, they walked through the wood into those enclosures 
which were furthest from any highway, and making a shift 
to get over hedged and ditches, after walking at least eight 
or nine miles, which were the more grievous to the king by 
th^jveight of his hoots, (for he could not put them off, when 
he cut off his hair, for want of shoes,) before morning th^ 
came te a poor cottage, the owner whereof being a Roman 
catholic wds known to Careless. He was called up, and as 
'sooibas he knew one of them, he easily cd^uded in what 
condition they both were; and presently carri^ them into a 
little bam, full of hay ; which was a better lodging than he 
had for himself. But when they were therfr end had con¬ 
ferred with their host of the news and temper of the country, 
it was resolved, that the danger would be the greater if tbey- 
atayed together; and therefore that Careless should present^ 

.VoL. V. 165 
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ly be gone ; and should, within two days, send an honest man 
to the king, to guide him to some other place of security; and 
in the mean time his majesty should stay upon the hay-mow. 
The poor man had nothing for him to eat, but promised him 
good buttermilk the next morning; and so he was once moYi 
left alone, his companion, how weary soever, departing frcfci 
him before day, the poor man of the .house knowing no more, 
than that he was a friend of the captain’s, and one of those 
who had escaped from Worcester. The king slept very well- 
in his lodging, till the time that his host brought him a piece 
of bread, and a great pot of buttermilk, which he thought 
the best food he ever had eaten. The poor man spoke very 
intelligently to him of the country, and of the people who 
were well or ill affected to the king, and of the great fear 
and terror, that possessed the hearts of those who were best 
affected. lie told him, “ that he himself lived by his daily 
labour, and that what he had brought him was the fare he 
and his wife had ; and that he feared, if he should endeavour 
to procure better, it might draw suspicion upon him, and peo¬ 
ple might be apt to think he had somebody with him that 
was not of his own family. However, if he would have him 
get some meat, he would do it; but if he could bear this 
hard diet, he should have enough of the milk, and some of 
the butter that was made with it.” The king was satisfied 
with his reason, and would not run the hazard for a change 
of diet; desired only the man, “ that he might have his com¬ 
pany as often, and as much he could give it himthere be¬ 
ing the same reason against the poor man’s discontinuing his 
labour, as the alteration of his fare. 

After he had rested upon this hay-mow, and fed vnon 

S is diet two days and two nights, in the evening before the 
ird night, another fellow, a little above the condition 6f 
his host, came to the house, sent from Careless,’to conduct 
the king to ano^r fatrnse, more out of any road near w^iich' 
any part of the ariny was like to inarch. It was above twelve 
miles that he was to go, and was to use the same caution he 
had done tbe?-fir8t night, not to go in any common road; 
which his guide knew well how to avoid. Here he new 
dressed himself, changing clothes with his landlord and put¬ 
ting on those which he usually wore: he had a great mmd 
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to have kepi his own shirt; but he considered, that men are 
*^01 sooner discovered by any mark in disguises, than by 
lia'ving fine linen in ill clothes; and so he parted with his 
shirt too, and took the same his poor host had then on. 
Hhough he had foreseen that he must leave his boots, and 
hia landlord had taken the best care he could to provide an 
old pair of shoes, yet they were not easy to him wlien he 
first put them on, and, in a sliort time after, grew very griev¬ 
ous to him. In this equipage he set out from his first lodg¬ 
ing in the beginning of the night, under the conduct of this 
comrade; who guided him the nearest way, crossing over 
hedges and ditches, that they might be in least danger of 
meeting passengers. This was so grievous a march, and he 
was so tired, that he was even ready to despair, and to pre¬ 
fer being taken and suffered to rest, before purcha,sing his 
.safety at that price, Ilis shoes had, after the walking a few 
miles, hurt him so much, that he had thrown them away, 
and walked the rest of the way in his ill stockings, which 
were quickly worn out; and his feet, with the thorns in 
getting over hedges, and with the stones in other places, 
were so hurt and wounded, that he many times cast himself 
upon the ground, with a desperate and obstinate resolution 
to rest there till the morning, that he might shift with less 
torment, what hazard soever he run. But his stout guide 
still prevailed with him to make a new attempt, sometimes 
promising that the way should be belter, and sometimes as¬ 
suring him that he had but little further to go: and in this 
distress and perplexity, before the morning, they arrived at 
the house designed; which though it was better than that 
which he had left, his lodging was still in the barn, upon 
straw instead of hay, a place being made as easy in it, as tJie 
^pectation of a guest could dispose it. Here he bad such 
f meat and porridge as such people use to have; with which, 
' butaespecially with the butter and the cheese, he thought 
himself well feasted; and took the best care he could to be 
Supplied with other, little better, shoes and stockings: and 
after his feet were enough recovered that he could go, he 
was conducted from thence to another poor house, within 
such a distance as put him not to much trouble: for having 
'i not yet in his thought which way, or by what means to make 
165* 
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his escape, all that was designed was only, by shifting from 
one house to another, to avoid discovery. And being now/ 
in that quarter which was more inhabited by the Roman ca¬ 
tholics than most other parts in England, he was led from 
one to another of that persuasion, and concealed with gre’/i 
fidelity. But he then observed that he was never carried 
to any gentleman’s house, though that country was full of 
them, but only to poor houses of poor men, which only yield¬ 
ed him rest with very unpleasant sustenance; whether there 
was more danger in those better houses, in regard of the re¬ 
sort, and the many servants; or whether the owners of great 
estates were the owners likewise of more fears and appre¬ 
hensions. 

Within few days, a very honest and discreet person, one 
Mr. Hudleston, a Benedictine monk, who attended the ser¬ 
vice of the Roman catholics in those parts, came to him, 
sent by Careless j and was a very great assistance and com¬ 
fort to him. And when the places to which he carried him 
were at too great a distance to walk, he provided him a' 
horse, and more proper habit than the rags he wore. This 
man told him, “ that the lord Wilmot lay concealed likewise 
in a friend’s house of his; which his majesty was very glad 
of; and wished him to contrive some means, how they might 
speak togetherwhich the other easily did ; and, within a 
night or two,brought them into one place. Wilmot told the 
king, “ that he had by very good fortune fallen into the 
house of an honest gentleman, one Mr. Lane, a person of an 
excellent reputation for his fidelity to the king, but of so 
universal and general a good name, that, though he had a 
son, who had been a colonel in the king’s service, during 'he 
late war, and was then upon his way with men to Worces¬ 
ter the very day of the defeat, men of all affections in thh 
country, and of all opinions, paid the old man a very great' 
respect: that he bad been very civilly treated there, *jod 
that the old gentleptan had used some diligence to find out 
where the king Was^ that he might get him to his house; 
where, he was sure, he could conceal him till he might con¬ 
trive a full deliverance.” He told him, “ he had withdrawn 
firom that bouse, end put himself amongst the catholics.m 
hope that he might discover where his majesty was, and > 
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having now happily found him, advised him to repair to that 
^^house, which stood not near any other.” 

'• The king inquired of the monk of the reputation of this 
gentleman ; who told him, “ that he had a fair estate ; was 

3 ;ceedingly beloved ; and the eldest justice of peace of that 
unty of Stafford; and though he was a very zealous 
protestant, yet he lived with so much civility and candour' 
towards the catholics, that they would all trust him, as much 
as they would do any of their own profession; and that 
he could not think of any place of so good repose and se¬ 
curity for his majesty’s repair to.” The .king, who by this 
time had as good a mind to eat well aS to sleep, liked the 
proposition, yet thought not fit to surprise the gentleman ; 
but sent Wilmot thither again, to assure himself that he 
might be received there ; and was willing that he should 
know what guest he received; which hitherto was so much 
concealed, that none of the houses, where he had yet been, 
knew, or seemed to suspect more than that he was one of 
the king’s party that fled from Worcester. The monk car¬ 
ried him to a house at a reasonable distance, where he was 
to expect an account from the lord Wilmot; who returned 
very punctually, with as much assurance of welcome as he 
could wish. And so they two went together to Mr. Lane’s 
house; where the king found he was welcome, and con¬ 
veniently accommodated in such places, as in a large house 
had been provided to conceal the persons of malignants, or 
to preserve goods of value from being plundered. Here he 
lodged, and eat very well; and begun to hope that he was 
in present safety. Wilmot returned under the care of the 
mqgk, and expected summons, when any further motion 
should be thought to be necessary. / 

1 / In this station the king remained in quiet and blessed 
security nlany days, receiving every day information of the 
' general consternation the kingdom wait in, out of the appre¬ 
hension that his person might fall into the hands of his ene¬ 
mies, and of the great diligence they used'to inquire for him. 
He saw the proclamation that was issued out and printed; 
in which a thousand pounds were promised to any man who 
would deliver and discover the person of Charles Stuart, 
anj the penalty of high treason declared against those who 
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presumed to harbour or conceal him : by which he saw how 
much he was beholding to all those who were faithful to^/< 
him. It was now time to consider how he might find him¬ 
self near the sea, from whence he might find some means to 
transport himself: and he was now near the middle of tho 
kingdom, saving that it was a little more northward, where 
he was utterly unacquainted with all the ports, and with that 
coast. In the west he w-as best acquainted, and that coast 
was most proper to transport him into France ; to which 
he was most inclined. Upon this matter he communicated 
with those of thisj family to whom he was known, that is, 
with the old gentleman the father, a very grave and venera¬ 
ble person ; the colonel his eldest son, a very plain man in 
his discourse and behaviour, but of a fearless courage, and 
an integrity superior to any temptation; and a daughter of 
the house, of a very good wit and discretion, and very fit to 
bear any part in such a trust. It was a benefit, as well as 
an inconvenience, in those unhappy times, that the affec¬ 
tions of all men were almost as well known as their faces,- 
by the discovery they had made of themselves, in those sad 
seasons, in many trials and persecutions : so that men knew 
not only the minds of their next neighbours, and those who 
inhabited near them, but, upon conference with their friends, 
could choose fit houses, at any distance, to repose them¬ 
selves in security, from one end of the kingdom to another, 
without trusting the hospitality of a common inn: and men ( 
were very rarely deceived in their confidence upon such oc- ■ 
ca.sions, but the persons with whom they were at any time, 
could conduct them to another house of the same affection. 

Mr. Lane had a niece, or very near kinswoman, who u^as 
married to a gentleman, one Mr. Norton, a person of eiglft 
er nine hundred pounds per annum, who lived within fouj( 
or five miles of Bristol, which was at least four or'five dayV ■ 
journey from the place where the king then was, but a pise#' 
most to be wished for the king to be in, because he did not 
only know all that country very well, but knew many per* 
sons also, to whom, in an extraordinary case, he durst make 
himself known. It was hereupon resolved, that Mrs. Lane 
should visit this cousin, who was known to be of good affec¬ 
tions ; and that phe should ride behind the king, who was | 
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fitted with clothes and boots for such a service ; and that a 
servant of her father’s, in his livery, should wait upon her. 
A good house was easily pitched upon for the first night’s 
lodging ; where Wilmot had notice given him to meet. And 
this equipage the king begun his journey; the colonel 
keeping him company at a distance, with a hawk upon his 
fist, and two or three spaniels; which, where there were 
any fields at hand, warranted him to ride out of the way, 
keeping his company still in his eye, and not seeming to be 
of it. In this manner they came to their first night’s lodg¬ 
ing ; and they need not now contrive to come to their jour¬ 
ney’s end about the close of the evening, for it was in the 
month of October far advanced, that the long journeys they 
made could not be despatched sooner. Here the lord Wil¬ 
mot found them ; and their journeys being then adjusted, he 
was instructed where he should be every night: so they 
were seldom seen together in the journey, and rarely lodged 
in the same house at night. In this manner the colonel 
hawked two or three days, till he had brought them within 
less than a day’s journey of Mr. Norton’s house ; and then 
he gave his hawk to the lord Wilmot; who continued the 
journey in the same exercise. 

There was great care taken when they came to any house, 
that the king might be presently carried into some chamber; 
Mrs. Lane declaring, “ that he was a neighbour’s son, whom 
his father had lent her to ride before her, in hope that he 
"^would the sooner recover from a quartan ague, with which 
he had been miserably afllicted, .and was not yet free.” And 
by this artifice she caused a good bed to be still provided for 
him, and the best meat to be sent; which she often carried 
herself, to hinder others from doing it. There was no rest- 
^'ing in any place till they came to Mr. Norton’s, nor any 
■I thing extraordinary that happened in the way, save that they 
'•aaet many people every day in the way, who were very 
well known to the king; and the day that they went to Mr. 
Norton’s, they were necessarily to ride quite through the 
city of Bristol; a place, and people, the king had been so 
well acquainted with, that he could not but send his eyes 
abroad to view the great alterations which had been made 
there, after bis departure from thence: and when he rode 
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near the place where the great fort had stood, he could not 
forbear putting his horse out of the way, and rode with his / 
raistress behind him round about it. 

They came to Mr. Norton’s house sooner than usual, and 
it being on a holiday, they saw noany people about a bowl/ 
ing-green that was before the door; and the first man the 
king saw was a chaplain of his own, who was allied to the 
gentleman of the house, and was sitting upon the rails to see 
how the bowlers played. William, by which name the king 
went, walked with his horse into the stable, until his mis¬ 
tress could provide for his retreat. Mrs. Lane was very 
welcome to her cousin, and was presently conducted to her 
chamber ; where she no sooner was, than she lamented the 
condition of “ a good youth, who came with her, and whom 
she had borrowed of his father to ride before her, who was 
very sick, being newly recovered of an ague and desired 
her cousin, “ that a chamber might be provided for him, and 
a good fire made : for that he would go early to bed, and 
was not fit to be below stairs.” A pretty little chamber 
was presently made ready, and a fire prepared, and a boy 
sent into the stable to call William, and to shew him his 
chamber; who was very glad to be there, freed from so 
much company as was below. Mrs. Lane was put to find 
some excuse for making a visit at that time of the year, and 
so many days’ journey from her father, and where she had 
never been before, though the mistress of the house and .she 
had been bred together, and friends as well as kindred. She 
pretended, “ that she was, after a little rest, to go into Dor¬ 
setshire to another friend.” When it was supper-time, there 
being broth brought to the table, Mrs. Lane filled a litll^ 
dish, and desired the butler, who waited at the table, “ to 
carry that dish of porridge to William, and to tell him that <jf 
he should have some meat sent to him presently.” Thee 
butler carried the porridge into'the chamber, with a napkia,.' 
and spoon, and bread, and spoke kindly to the young man ; 
who was willing to be eating. 

The butler, looking narrowly upon him, fell upon his knees, 
and with tears told him, “ he was glad to see his majesty.” 
The king was infinitely surprised, yet recollected himself 
enough to laugh at the man, and to ask him, “ what he meant 
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The man had been falconer to sir Thomas Jermjn, and made 
it appear that he knew welt enough to whom he spoke, re¬ 
peating some particulars, which the king had not forgot. 
Whereupon the king conjured him “ not to speak of what he 
'^new, so much as to his master, though he believed him a 
very honest man.” The fellow promised, and faithfully kept 
his word j and the king was the better waited upon during 
the time of his abode there. 

Dr. Gorges, the king’s chaplain, being a gentleman of a 
good family near that place, and allied to Mr. Norton, supped 
with them; and, being a man of a cheerful conversation, ask¬ 
ed Mrs. Lane many questions concerning William, of whom 
he saw she was so careful by sending up meat to him, “ how 
, long bis ague had been gone ? and whether he had purged 
since it left himand the like; to which she gave such an¬ 
swers as occurred. The doctor, from the final prevalence of 
the parliament, bad, as many others of that function hafl done, 
declined his profession, and pretended to study physic. As 
soon as supper was done, out of good nature, and without 
telling any body, he went to see William. The king saw him 
coming into the chamber, and withdrew to the inside of the 
bed, that he might be furthest from the candle ; and the doc¬ 
tor came, and sat down by him, felt his pulse, and asked him 
many questions, which he answered in as few words as wag 
possible, and expressing great inclination to go to his bed ; to 
•^’hifh the doctor left him, and went to Mrs. Lane, and told 
■^er, “ that he had been with William, and that he would do 
welland advised her what she should do if his ague re¬ 
turned. The next morning the doctor went away, so that 
the king saw him no more, of which he was right glad. The 
■'next day the lord Wilmot came to the house with his hawk, 
d.to see Mrs. Lane, and so conferred with William; who was 
Aq consider what he was to do. They thought it necessary 
'tft^est some days, till they were informed wh0 port lay most 
convenient for them, and what person lived nearest to it, upon 
whose fidelity they might rely : and the king gave him diree- 
tions to inquire aAer some persons, and some other particu¬ 
lars, of which when he should be fully instructed, he should 
return again to him. In the mean time Wilmot lodged at 4 
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house not far from Mr. Norton’s, to which he had been re¬ 
commended. 

After some days’ stay here, and communication between 
the king and the lord Wilmot by letters, the king came to 
know that colonel Francis Windham lived within little morrf 
than a day’s journey of the phce where he w'as; of whicn 
he was very glad ; for besides the inclination he had to his 
eldest brother, whose wife had been his nurse, this gentleman 
had behaved himself very well during the war, and had been 
governor of Dunstar castle, where the king had lodged when 
he was in the west. After the end of the war, and when all 
other places were surrendered in that county, he likewise 
surrendered that, upon fair conditions, and made his peace, 
and afterwards maivied a wife with a competent fortune, and . 
lived quietly, without any suspicion of having lessened his 
affection towards the king. 

The king sent Wilmot to him, and acquainted him where 
he was, and “ that he would gladly speak with him.” It was 
not hard for him to choose a good place where to meet, and 
thereupon the day was appointed. After the king had taken 
his leave of Mrs. Lane, who remained with her cousin Nor¬ 
ton, the king, and the lord Wilmot, met the colonel; and, in 
the way, he encountered in a town, through which they pass¬ 
ed, Mr. Kirton, a servant of the king’s, who well knew the 
lord Wilmot, who had no other disguise than the hawk, but 
took no notice of him, nor suspected the king to be there : 
yet that day made the king more wary of having him in his 
company upon the way. At the place of meeting they rest¬ 
ed only one night, and then the king went to the colonel’s 
house ; where he rested many days, whilst the colonel ptft^ 
jected at what place the king might embark, and how they 
might procure a vessel to be ready there ; which was not easy**, 
to find; there being so great caution in all the ports, and sok 
great a fear j|>8sessiog those who were honest, that it 
bard to procure any vessel that was outward bound to take 
in any passenger. 

There was a gentleman, one Mr. Ellison, who lived near 
Lyme in Dorsetshire, and was well known to colonel Wind¬ 
ham, having been a captain in the king’s army, and was stdl 
. looked upoo as a very honest qian. With him the colonel 
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consulted, how they might get a vessel to be ready ,to take 
in a couple of gentlemen, friends of his, who were in danger 
to be arrested, and transport them into France. Though no 
man would ask who the persons were, yet every man sus- 
■pected who they were; at least they concluded, that it was 
some of Worcester party. Lyme was generally as malicious 
and disaffected a town to the king’s interest, as any town in 
England could be: yet there was in it a master of a bark, of 
whose honesty this captain was very confident. This man 
was latelylleturned from France, and had unladen his vessel, 
when Ellison asked him, “ when he would make another voy-. 
ageAnd he answered, “ as soon as he could get lading 
for his ship.” The other asked, “ whether he would under¬ 
take to carry over a couple of gentlemen, and land them in 
France, if he might be as well paid for his voyage as he used 
to be when he was freighted by the merchants.” In con¬ 
clusion, he told him, “ he should receive fifty pounds for his 
fare.” The large recompense had that effect, that the man 
undertook it; though he said “ he must make his provision 
very secretly; for that he might be well suspected for going 
to sea again without being freighted, after he was so newly 
returned.” Colonel Windham, being advertised of this, came 
together with the lord Wilmot to the captain’s house, from 
whence the lord and the captain rid to a house near Lyme ; 
where the master of the bark met them; and the lord Wilmot 
f being satisfied with the discourse of the man, and his wariness 
in foreseeing suspicions which would arise, it was resolved, 
that on such a night, which, upon consideration of the tides, 
was agreed upon, the man should draw out his vessel from 
the pier, and, being at sea, should come to such a point about 
a mile from the town, where his ship should remain upon the 
beach when the water was gone; which would take it off 
again about break of day the next morning. There was very 
^ar that point, even in the view of it, a small inn, kept by 
a man who was reputed honest, to which the cavaliers of the 
country often resorted; and London road passed that way; 
so that it was seldom without resort. Into that inn the two 
gentlemen were to come in the beginning of the night, that 
they might put themselves on board. All things being thus 
eoncerted, apd good earnest given to the master, the lord 
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Wilmot and the colonel returned to the colonel’s house, above 
a day’s journey from the place, the captain undertaking eve¬ 
ry day to look that the master should provide, and, if any 
thing fell out contrary to expectation, to give the colonel no¬ 
tice at such a place, where they intended the king should b^' 
the day before he was to embark, 

The king, being satisfied with these preparations, came, 
at the time appointed, to that house where he was to hear 
that all went as it ought to do; of which he received assur¬ 
ance from the captain ; who found that the man l|||f honestly 
put his provisions on board, and had his company ready, 
which were but four men ; and that the vessel should be 
drawn out that night; so that it was fit for the two persons 
to come to the aforesaid inn, and the captain conducted them 
within sight of it; and then went to his own house, not dis¬ 
tant a mile from it; the colonel remaining still at the house 
where they had lodged the night before, till he might hear 
the news of their being embarked. 

They found Inany passengers in the inn ; and so were to 
be contented with an ordinary chamber, which they did not 
intend to sleep long in. But as soon as there appeared any 
light, Wilmot went out to discover the bark, of which there 
was no appearance. In a word, the sun arose, and nothing 
like a ship in view.. They sent to the captain, who was as 
pauch amazed; and he sent to the town; and his servant 
jcould not find the master of the bark, which was still in tlje 
pier. They suspected the captain, and the captain suspect¬ 
ed the master. However, it being past ten of the clock, 
they concluded it was not fit for them to stay longer there, 
and so they mounted their horses again to return to the house 
where they hid left the colonel, who, they knew, resolved ‘ 
to stay there till he were assured that they were gone. 

The truth of the disappointment was this; the man meant 
hOneetly, and made all things ready for his departure; and 
the night he was -to go out with bis vessel, he bad stayed in 
his own house, and slept two or three hours; and the time 
of the tide being come, that it was necessary to be on board, 
he took out of a cupboard some linen, and other things, which 
}ie used to carry with him to sea- His wife had observed, 
that be had been for some days fuller of tbou^ts than be 
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used to be, and that he had been speaking with seamen, who 
used to go with him, and that some of them had carried pro¬ 
visions on board the bark ; of which she had asked her hue- 
band the reason ; who had told her, “ that he was promised 
freight speedily, and therefore he would make all things, 
ready.” She was sure that there was yet no lading in the, 
ship, and therefore, when she saw her husband take all those 
materials with him, which was a sure sign that he meant to 
go to sea, and it being late in the night, she shut the door, 
and swore he should not go out of his bouse. He told her, 
“ he must go, and was engaged to go to sea that night; for 
which he should be well paid.” His wife told him, “ she 
was sure he was doing somewhat that would undo him, and 
she was resolved he should not go out of his house; and if 
he should persist in it, she would tell the neighbours, and 
carry him before the mayor to be examined, that the truth 
might be found out.” The poor man, thus mastered by the 
passion and violence of his wife, was forced to yield to her, 
that there might be no further noise ; and so went into his 
bed. 

And it was very happy that the king’s jealousy hastened 
him from that inn. It was the solemn fast day, which was 
observed in those times principally to indame the people 
against the king, and all those who were loyal to him ; and 
there was a chapel in that village over against that inn, where 
a weaver, who had been a soldier, used to preach, and utter 
ell the villany imaginable against the old order of govern¬ 
ment : and he was then in the chapel preaching to his con¬ 
gregation, when the king went from thence, and telling the 
people, “that Charles Stuart was lurking somewhere in that 
country, and that they would merit from God Almighty, if 
they could find him out.” The passengers, who had lodg¬ 
ed in the inn that night, had, as soon as they were up, 
^Vient for a smith to visit their horses, it being a hard frost. 
The smith, when he had done what he was sent for, accord¬ 
ing to the custom of that people, examined the feet of the 
other two horses to find more work. When he had observ¬ 
ed them, be told the host of the house, “ that one of those 
horses had travelled far; and that he was sure that big ^ur 
^oes had been made in four several countieswhich, whe- 
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ther his skill was able to discover or no, was very true. 
The smith going to the sermon told this story to some of his 
neighbours; and so it came to the ears of the preacher, 
when his sermon was done. Immediately he sent for an 
officer, and searched the inn^ and inquired for those horses; 
and being informed that they were gone, he caused horses 
to be sent to follow Jhem, and to make inquiry after the two 
men who rid those'horses, and positively declared, “ that 
one of them was Charles Stuart.” 

When they came again to the colonel, they presently con¬ 
cluded that they were to make no longer stay in those parts, 
nor any more to endeavour to find a ship upon that coast; 
and, without any further delay, they rode back to the colo¬ 
nel’s house; where they arrived in the night. Then they 
resolved to make their next attempt more southward in 
Hampshire and Sussex, where colonel Windham had no in¬ 
terest. They must pass through all Wiltshire before they 
came thither ; which would require many days’ journey: 
and they were first to consider what honest houses there 
were in or near the way, where they might securely repose; 
and it was thought very dangerous for the king to ride 
through any great town, as Salisbury, or Winchester, which 
might probably lie in their way. 

There was between that and Salisbury a very honest gen¬ 
tleman, colonel Robert Philips, a younger brother of a very 
good family, which had always been very loyal; and he had 
served the king during the war. The king was resolved to 
trust him ; and so sent the lord Wilmot to a place from 
whence he might send to Mr. Philips to come to him, and 
when he had spoken with him, Mr. Philips should come to 
the king, and Wilmot was to stay in such a place as they two 
should agree, Mr. Philips accordingly came to the colonel’s ■ 
house; which he could do without suspicion, they being near¬ 
ly allied. The ways were very full of soldiers; which wete,; 
sent now from the army to their quarters, and many regi¬ 
ments of horse and foot were assigned for the west; of which 
division Desborough was major general. These inarches were 
like to last for many days, and it would not be fit for the 
king to stay so long in that place. Thereupon, he resorted 
to his old security of taking a woman behind him, a kins- 
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TVOiuaD of colonel Windham, whom he carried in that manner 
to a place not far from Salisbury ; to which colonel I’bilipa 
conducted him. In this journey he passed through the mid¬ 
dle of a regiment of horse; and, presently after, met Desbo- 
rough walking down a hill with three or four men with him; 
who had lodged in Salisbury the night before; all that road 
being full of soldiers. 

The next day, upon the plains, Dr.-ftibchraan, one of the 
prebends of Salisbury, met the king, the lord Wilmot and 
Philips then leaving him to go to the sea-coast to find a ves¬ 
sel, the doctor conducting the king to a place called Heale, 
three miles from Salisbury, belonging then to sergeant Hyde, 
who was afterwards chief justice of the King’s Bench, and 
then in the possession of the widow of his elder brother ; a 
house that stood alone from neighbours, and from any high¬ 
way ; where coming in late in the evening, he supped with 
some gentlemen who accidentally were in the house; which 
could not well be avoided. But, the next morning, he went 
early from thence, as if he had continued his journey ; and 
the widow, being trusted with the knowledge of her guest, 
sent her servants out of the way; and, at an hour appointed, 
received him again, and accommodated him in a little room, 
which had been made since the beginning of the troubles for 
the concealment of delinquents, the seat always belonging to 
a malignant family, j 

Here he lay concealed, without the knowledge of some 
gentlemen, who lived in the house, and of others who daily 
resorted thither, for many days, the widow herself only at¬ 
tending him with such things as were necessary, and bringing 
him such letters as the doctor received from the lord Wilmot 
and colonel Philips. A vessel being at last provided upon 
the coast of Sussex, and notice thereof sent to Dr. Hinch- 
man, he sent to the king to meet him at Stonehenge upon 
,the plains three miles from Heale ; whither the widow took 
care to direct him; and being there met, he attended him to 
the place where colonel Philips received him. He, the next 
day, delivered him to the lord Wilmot; who went with him 
to a house in Sussex, recommended by colonel Gunter, a 
gentleman of that country, who had served the king m the 
war; who met him there ; and bad provided a little bark 
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at Brighthelmstone, a small fisher-town; where he went 
early on board, and, by God’s blessing, arrived safely in Nor¬ 
mandy. 

The earl of Southampton, who was then at his house at 
Titchfield in Hampshire, had been advertised of the king’s 
being in the west, and. of his missing his passage at Lyme, 
and sent a trusty to those faithful persons in the 

country, who, he traH^were roost like to be employed for 
bis escape if he caaw|iito those parts, to let them know, “ that 
he had a ship ready, and if the king came to him, he should be 
safe j” which advertisement came to the king the night be¬ 
fore he embarked^ and when his vessel was ready. But his 
majesty ever acknowledged the obligation with great kind¬ 
ness, he being the only person of that condition, who had the 
courage to solicit such danger, though all good men heartily 
wished his deliverance. It was about the end of November, 
that the king landed in Normandy, in a small creek ; from 
whence he got to Rouen, and then gave notice to the queen 
of his arrival, and freed his subjects in all places from their 
dismal apprehensions. 

Though this wonderful deliverance and preservation of the 
person of the king was an argument of general joy and com¬ 
fort to all his good subjects, and a new seed of hope for fu¬ 
ture blessings, yet his present condition was very deplorable. 
France was not at all pleased with his being come thither, 
nor did quickly take notice of his being there. The queen his 
mother was very glad of his escape, but in no degree able to 
contribute towards his support; they who had interest with 
her finding all she had, or could get, too little for their own 
unlimited expense.' Besides, the distraction that court had 
been lately in, and was not yet free from the effects of, made 
her pension to be paid with less punctuality than it had used 
to be; so thajt she was forced to be in debt both to her ser¬ 
vants, and for the very provisions of her house; nor bad the.,, 
king one shilling towards the support of himself and his la- 
«nUy. 


As soon as his majesty caihe to Paris, and knew that the 
digncellor of the exchequer was at Antwerp, he commanded 


' Jermyn her ftToorite,—W. 
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S^y.iflaur, vvbo was of bis.i^cfaamber, to send to Jinp to repair 
thj^$r,j which whilst he was providing to do, Mr. Long, the 
kisg^ secretary, who was at Anrsterdani, aod had -re- 
moj^ front his attendance in Scotland by the lofirqt^ of 
writ to the chancellor, “ that he had received a' lit* 
terfroni t^e king, by which he waS.^jSqiHto4, 
majesty’s servants who were in thM||il^|lbow, it was bis 
pleasure that none oL^lhoto sbouh^ WWfe e Lim to Paris, 
until they should reoeiveitfurther oitjl^^ee bis majesty 
could not yet resolve how long he-l|^ld stay^there: of 
which,” Mr. Long said, “he thought it his^ty to give hint 
notice.; with this, that the lord Cdepeppe^nd himself, who 
had resolved to have made haste thither, bad in obedience 
to this command laid aside that purpose.’.’ The chancellor 
concluded that this inhibition conceraed not him, sin< 
had received a command from the kiqg to wait upon 
Besides, be had still the character of ambassador upon 
which be could not lay down till he had kissed his majesty’s 
hand. So be pursued his former puipose, and came to Paris 
in the Christmas, and found that the command to Mr. Long 
had been procured by the queen with an eye principally 
upon the chancellor, who she had no mind should be with 
the king; though, when there was no remedy, the queen 
received him graciously. But the king was very well 
pleased with his being come ; and, for the first four or five 
days, he spent many hours with him in private, and inform¬ 
ed him of very many particulars, of the barbarous treatment 
he had received in Scotland, the reason of his march into 
England, the confusion at Worcester, and all the circuip- 
stances of his happy escape and deliverance; many parts 
whereof are comprehended in this relation, and are exactly 
true. For besides all those particulars which the king him¬ 
self was pleased to communicate to him, so soon after the 
tjpngactions of them, when they bad made so lively an im¬ 
pression in bis memory, and of which the chancellor at that 
time kept a very punctual n^norial; he had, at the same 
time, the daily conversation* f tbe lord Wilmot; whp in¬ 
formed him of all he could remember; and sometimes the 
king and he recollected many particulars in tbe disepnne to- 
, gether, in which the king’s memory was much better liim 
..Vox. yy 168 
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the other’s. And after the king’s blessed return into Eng¬ 
land, he had frequent conferences with many of those who 
had acted several parts towards the escape ; whereof many 
were of the chancellor’s nearest alliance, and others his most 
intimate friends; towards whom his majesty always made 
many gracious ejcpressions of his acknowledgment: so that 
there is nothing j^i^short relation the verity whereof can 
justly be suspect^^iSigh, as is said before, it is great pity, 
that there could diary made, indeed no exact account 
of every hour’s adventure from the coming out of Worcester, 
in that dismal confusion, to the hour of his embarkation at 
Brighthelmstone; in which there was such a concurrence of 
good nature, charity, and generosity, in persons of the mean¬ 
est and lowest extraction and condition, who did not know 
the value of the precious jewel that was in their custody, 
jiet all knew him to be escaped from such an action as 
would make the discovery and delivery of him to those who 
governed over and amongst them, of great benefit, and pre¬ 
sent advantage to them ; and^n those who did know him, of 
such courage, loyalty, and activity, that all may reasonably 
look upon the whole, as the inspiration and conduct of God 
Almighty, as a manifestation of his power and glory, and for 
the conviction of that whole nation, which had sinned so 
grievously ; and if it hath not wrought that effect in them, 
it hath rendered them the more inexcusable. 

As the greatest brunt of the danger was diverted by these 
poor people, in his night-marches on foot, with so much pain 
and torment, that he often thought that he paid too dear a 
price for his life, before he fell into the hands of persons of 
better quality, and places of more conveniency, so he owed 
very much to the diligence and fidelity of some ecclesiastical, 
persons of the Romish persuasion ; especially to those of the 
order of St. Bennet; which was the reason that he expressed • 
more favours, after his restoration, to that order than to ar^> 
other, and granted them some extraordinary privileges about 
the service of the queen, not^ncealing the reason why he 
did so ; which ought to have satisfied all men, that his ma¬ 
jesty’s indulgence towards all of that profession, by restrain¬ 
ing the severity and rigour of the laws which had been for¬ 
merly made against them, had its rise from a fountain of. 
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princely justice and gratitude, and of royal bounty and 
clemency. 

Whilst the counsels and enterprises in Scotland and Eng¬ 
land had this woful issue, Ireland had no better success in 
its undertakings. Cromwell had made so great a progress 
in his conquests, before he left that kingdom that he might 
visit Scotland, that he was become, matter, entire¬ 

ly possessed of the two most valural^m best inhabited 
provinces, Lemster and Munster; ai^ilplainly discerned, 
that what remained to be done, if dexterously conducted, 
would be with most ease brought to pass ;^y the folly and 
perfidiousness of the Irish themselves; who would save their 
enemies a labour, in contributing to and hastening their own 
destruction. lie had made the bridge fair, easy, and safe 
for them to pass over into foreign countries, by levies and 
transportations; which liberty they embraced, as hath beift 
said before, with all imaginable greediness: and he had en¬ 
tertained agents, and spies, as well friars as others amongst 
the Irish, who did not only give him timely advertisements 
of what was concluded to be done, but had interest and 
power enough to interrupt and disturb the consultations, and 
to obstruct the execution thereof; and having put all things 
in this hopeful method of proceeding, in which there was 
like to be more use of the halter thaw the sword, ho com¬ 
mitted the managing of the rest, and the government of the 
kingdom, to his son-in-law Ireton ; whom he made deputy 
under him of Ireland : a man, who knew the bottom of all 
his counsels and purposes, and was of the same, or a greater 
pride and fierceness in his nature, and most inclined to pur¬ 
sue those rules, in the forming whereof ho had had the chief 
influence. And he, without fighting a battle, though he 
lived not many months after, reduced most of the rest that 
Cromwell left unfinished. 

.The marquis of Ormond knew and understood well the 
desperate condition and state he was in, when he had no 
other strength and power to ^depend upon, than that of the 
Irish, for the support of the king’s authority: yet there 
were many, of the nobility and principal gentry of the Irish, 
in whose loyalty towards the king, and affection and friend- 
.ship towards.jiis own person, he had justly all confidence; 
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and there were amongst the clergy some moderate men, 
who did detest the savage ignorance of the rest: so that he 
entertained still some hope, that the wiser would by degrees 
convert the weaker, and that they would all understand how 
inseparable their own preservation and interest was from the 
support of the'.>l^^ dignity and authority, and that the 
wonderful judgn^^ffirf God, which were every day execut¬ 
ed by Ireton irmpUl!' principal and most obstinate con¬ 
trivers of their'^^jjs rebellion, and who perversely and 
peevishly opposed ifeir return to their obedience to the 
king, as often they fell into his power, would awaken 
them out of their sottish lethargy, and unite them in the de¬ 
fence of their nation. For there was scarce a man, whose 
, bloody and brutish behaviour in the beginning of the rebel- 
^n, or whose barbarous violation of the peace that had 
’^en consented to, had exempted them from the king’s mer¬ 
cy, and left them only subjects of his justice, as soon as they 
could be apprehended, who was not taken by Ireton, and 
hanged with all the circumstances of severity that was due 
to their wickedness ; of which innumerable examples miglil 
be given. 

There yet remained free from Cromwell’s yoke, the two 
large provinces of Connaught and of Ulster, in which are the 
two strong cities of Limerick and of Galloway, both ganison- 
ed with Irish, and excellently supplied with all things neces¬ 
sary for their defence, and many other good port towns, and 
other strong places; all which pretended and professed to 
be for the king, and to yield obedience to the marquis ol 
Ormond, his majesty’s lieutenant. And there were still 
many good regiments of horse and foot together under Pres¬ 
ton, who seemed to be ready to perform any service llw 
marquis should require : so that he did reasonably hope, that 
by complying with some of their humours, by sacrificing some- ■ 
what of his honour, and much of his authority, to their je.;v^ 
lousy and peevishness, he should be able to draw such a 
strength together, as would give a stop to Ireton’s career- 
O’Neile at this time, after he had been so baffled and affront¬ 
ed by the parliament, and after he had seen his bosom friend, 
and sole counsellor, the bishop of Clogher, (who had man¬ 
aged the treaty with Monk, and was taken prisoner upon the. 
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defeat of a party of horse,) carried before Ireton,and by his 
order hanged, drawn, and quartered as a traitor, sent “ to 
offer his service to the marquis of Ormond with the army 
under his command, upon such conditions as the inarqUis 
thought fit to consent to and it waj reasonably believed 
that he did intend very sincerely, an^w^li l^ve done very 
good service; for he was the best nation, and 

had the most command over his best obeyed 

by them. But, as he was upon hia^^w^fi towards a con> 
junction with the lord lieutenant, he fen sick ; and, in a few 
days, died : so that that treaty produced no qffect; for though 
many of his army prosecuted his resolution, and joined with 
the marquis of Ormond, yet their officers had little power 
over their soldiers; who, being all of the old Irish Septs of, 
Ulster, were entirely governed by the friars, and were short 
ly after prevailed upon, either to transport themselves, oiflP 
retire to their bogs, and prey for themselves upon all they 
met, without distinction of persons or interest. 

The marquis’s orders for drawing the troops together to 
any rendezvous were totally neglected and disobeyed ; and 
the commissioners’ orders for the collection of money, and 
contribution in such proportions as had been settled and agreed 
unto, were as much contemned : so that such regiments, as 
with great difficulty were brought together, were as soon 
dissolved for want of pay, order, and accommodation ; or else 
dispersed by the power of the friars; as in the city of Lime¬ 
rick, when the marquis was there, and had appointed several 
companies to be drawn into the market-place, to be employ¬ 
ed upon a present c.xpedition, an officer of good affections, 
and thought to have much credit with his soldiers, brought 
with him two hundred very likely soldiers well armed, and 
disciplined, and having received his orders from the marquis, 
who was upon the place, begun to march ; when a Francis- 
-an'friar in his habit, and with a crucifix in his hand, came 
to the held of the company, and commanded them all, “ upon 
pain of damnation, that they should not march upon which 
they all threw down their arms, and did as the friar directed 
them ; who put the whole city into a piutiny : insomuch as 
the lord lieutenant was compelled to go out of it, and not 
without some difficulty escaped; though most of the magis- 
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trates of the city did all that was in their power to suppress the 
disorder, and to reduce the people to obedience ; and some of 
them were killed, and many wounded in the attempt. As 
an instance of those judgments from heaven which we lately 
mentioned in general, Patrick Fanning, who with the friar 
had the princij^^M^ifi that sedition, the very next night 
after Ireton blow possessed of that strong city, 

was apprehendei^M^fflfi next day hanged, drawn, and quar¬ 
tered. Such orlH^Pommissioners who adhered firmly to 
the lord lieutenant, ifi using all their power to advance the 
king’s service, gnd to reduce their miserable countrymen 
from effecting and contriving their own destruction, were 
without any credit, and all their warrants and summons neg¬ 
lected ; when the others, who declined the service, and de- 
^^^d to obstruct it, had all respect and submission paid to. 

They who appeared, after the first misfortune before Dub¬ 
lin,to corrupt, and mislead, and dishearten the people, were 
the friars, and some of their inferior clergy. But now the 
titular bishops, who had been all made at Rome since the be¬ 
ginning of the rebellion, appeared more active than the other. 
They called an assembly of the bishops, (everyone of which 
had signed the articles of the peace,) and chosen clergy as 
a representative of their ebsreh to meet with all formality at 
James Town , where, under the pretence of providing for 
the security of religion, they examined the whole proceed¬ 
ings of the war, and how the monies which had been collect¬ 
ed had been issued out. They called the giving up the towns 
in Munster by the lord Inehiquin’s officers, “ the conspiracy 
and treachery of all the English, out of their malice to catho¬ 
lic religion (” and theroupon pressed the lord lieutenant to 
dismiss all the English gentlemen who yet remained with 
him. They called every unprosperous accident that had fal¬ 
len out, ‘S a foul miscarriage and published a declaraliotr* 
full of libellous invectives against the English, witlfbut spar¬ 
ing the person of the lord lieutenant; who, they said, “being 
of a contrary religion, and a known inveterate enemy to the 
catholic, was not fit to be intrusted with the conduct of a 
war that was raised for the support and preservation of it 
and shortly after sent an address to the lord lietitenant him* 
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self, in which they told him, “ that the people were so far 
unsatisfied with his conduct, especially for his aversion from 
the catholic religion, and his favouring heretics, that they 
were unanimously lesolved, as one man, not to submit any 
longer to his command, nor to laise any moie money, or men, 
to be applied to the king’s servkj^ bis authority.” 

But,- on the other side, they assu^S^'*'^ that their duty 
and zeal was so entire and real fo^^lpg, and their reso¬ 
lution so absolute never to withdjl^aPi^selves from his 
obedience, that, if lie would deparftro kingdom, and com¬ 
mit the command thereof into the hands of any person of 
honour of the catholic religion, he would thereby unite the 
whole nation to the king; and they would immediately raise 
an army that should drive Ireton quickly again into Dublin 
and, that the lord lieutenant might know that they would net 
depart from this determination, they published soon 
excommunication against all persons who should obey any of 
the lieutenant’s orders, or raise money or men by virtue of 
his authority. 

During all these agitations, many of the Roman catholic 
nobility, and other persons of the best quality, remained very 
faithful to the lord lieutenant; and cordially interposed with 
the bishops to prevent their violent proceedings; but had not 
power either to persuade or restrain them. The lord lieu¬ 
tenant had no reason to be delighted with his empty title to 
command a people who would not obey, and knew the daily 
danger he was in, of being betrayed, and delivered into the 
hands of Ireton, or being assassinated in his own quarters. 
And though he did not believe that the Irish would behave 
themselves with more fidelity and courage for the king’s in¬ 
terest, when he should be gone; well knowing that their 
bishops and clergy designed nothing but to put themselves 
under the government of some popish prince, and had at that 
time sent agents into foreign parts for that purpose; yet he 
knew likewise that there were in truth men enough, and 
arms, and all provisions for the carrying on the war, who, if 
they were united, and heartily resolved to preserve them¬ 
selves, would be much superior in number to any power Ire¬ 
ton could bring against them. He knew likewise, that he 
eould safely deposit the king’s authority in the hands of a 
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person of unquestionable fidelity, whom the king would, 
without any scruple, trust, and whom the Irish could not ex¬ 
cept against, being of their own nation, of the greatest for¬ 
tune and interest amongst them, and of the most eminent con¬ 
stancy to the Roman catholic religion of any man in the three 
kingdoms; and thal^was the marquis of Clanrickard. And 
therefore, since itiSjftsfto no purpose to stay longer theie 
himself, and it was* ^Itef^power safely to make the experi¬ 
ment, whether thff'Mi^sifrould in truth perform what was in 
ihoir power to perform, and which they so solemnly promised 
to do, ho thought he sliould be inexcusable to the king, if he 
should not consent to that expedient. The gesat difiiculty 
was to persuade the marquis of Clanrickard to accept the 
trust, who was a man, though of an unquoslionahle courage, 
yet, of an infirm Iicalth ; and loved and enjoyed great ease 
tW^ghout his whole life; and of a constitution not equal to 
the fatigue and distresses, that the conducting such a war 
must subject him to. lie knew well, and ' monstrously de¬ 
tested, the levity, inconstancy, and infidelity of his country¬ 
men ; nor did ho in any degree like the presumption of the 
popish bishojis and clergy, and the exorbitant power whicli 
they had as.suined, and usurped to themselves ; and therefore 
he had no mind to engage himself in such a command. Hut by 
the cxtraordinaiy importunity of the marquis of Ormond, witli 
whom he had preserved a fast and unshaken friendship, and 
his pressing him to preserve Ireland to the king, without 
whicli it woulil throw it.sclf into the arms of a foreigner; 
and then the same importunity from all the Irish nobility, 
bishops, and clergy, (after the lord lieutenant had informed 
thorn of his purpose,) “ that he would preserve his nation, 
which, without his acceptance of their protection, would in¬ 
fallibly be extirpated,” and their joint promise, “ that they 
would absolutely submit to all his commands, and hold no 
assembly or meeting amongst themselves, without his per¬ 
mission and commission,” together with his unquestionable 
desire to do any thing, how contrary soever to his own in¬ 
clination and benefit, that would be acceptable to the king, 
and might possibly bring some advantage to his majesty’s 
service, he was in the end prevailed upon to receive a eom- 
mission from the lord lieutenant to be deputy of Ireland, and 
undertook that charge. 
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How well they complied afterwards with their promises 
and protestations, and how much better subjects they proved 
to be under their catholic governor, than they had been un¬ 
der their protestant, will be related at large hereafter. In 
the mean time tiio marquis of Ormond would not receive a 
pass from Ireton, who would willingl]^^9ve granted it, as he 
did to all the English oflicers that it; but embarked 

himself, with some few gentlcmen''WffiP’s his own servants, 
in a small frigate, and arrived safet^fe'jfi'l^ormandy; and so 
went to Caen ; where hie wife and family had remained from 
the time of his departure thence. This was shortly after 
the king’s defeat at Worcester, and, as soon as his majesty 
arrived at Paris, he forthwith attended him, and was most 
welcome to him. 

Scotland being (bus subdued, and Ireland reduced to,th|t 
obedience as the parliament could wish, nothing coul^le 
expected to be done in England for the king’s advantage. 
From the time that Cromwell was chosen general in the place 
of Fairfax, he took all occasions to discountenance the pres- 
hyterians, and to put them out of all trust and employment, 
as well in the country as in the army; and, whilst he was 
in Scotland, he had intercepted some letlers from one Love, 
a presbylcrian minister in London, (a fellow who hath been 
mentioned before, in the time the trealy was at Uxbridge, 
for preaching against peace,) to a leading preacher in Scot- 
*lan(l ; and sent such an information against him, with so 
many successive instances that justice might be cxemplarily 
done upon him, that, in spite of all the opposition which the 
pr’esbyterians could make, who appeared publicly with their 
utmost power, the man was condemned and executed upon 
Tower-hill. And, to shew their impartiality, at the same time 
and place, they executed Brown Bushel, who had formerly 
served the parliament in the beginning of the rebellion, and 
shortly after served the king to the end of the war, and had 
lived some years in England after the war expired, untaken 
notice of, hut, upon this occasion, and to accompany this 
preacher, was enviously discovered, and put to death. 

It is a wonderful thing what operation this presbyterian 
spirit had upon the minds of those who were possessed by 
it. This poor man Love, who had been guilty of as much 
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treason against the king, from the beginning of the rebellion, 
as the pulpit could contain, was so much without remorse for 
any wickedness of that kind that he had committed, that he 
was jealous of nothing so much, as of being suspected to re¬ 
pent, or that he was brought to suffer for his affection to the 
king. And thereforfe, when he was upon the scaffold, where 
he appeared with gi&t.yellous undauntedness,' he seemed 
so much delighted vvt^^e memory of all that he had done 
against the late kidg/4h'd against the bishops, that he was 
even then transported to speak with animosity and bitterness 
against both, and expressed great satisfaction in mind for what 
he had done against them, and was as much transported with 
the inward joy of mind, that he felt in being brought thither 
to die as a martyr, and to give testimony for the covenant; 
“ whatsoever he had done being in the pursuit of the ends,” 
hSi|aid, “ of that sanctified obligation, to which he was in and 
by his conscience engaged.” And in this raving fit, without 
so much as praying for the king, otherwise than that he might 
propagate the covenant, he laid his head upon the block with 
as much courage as tlie bravest and honestest man could do 
in the most pious oecasidb. 

When Cromwell returned to London, he caused several 
high courts of justice to be e'ftcted, by which many gentle¬ 
men of quality were condemned, and executed in many parts 
of the kingdom, as well as in London, who had been taken 
prisoners at Worcester, or discovered to have been there. 
And, that the terror might be universal, some were put to 
death for loose discourses in taverns, what they would do 
towards restoring the king, and others for having blank com¬ 
missions found in their hands signed by the king, though they 
had never attempted to do any thing thereupon, nor, for 
ought appeared, intended to do. And under these desolate 
apprehensions all the royal and loyal party lay groveling, and 
prostrate, after the defeat of Worcester. 

There was at this time with the king the marquis of Or¬ 
mond ; who came thither before the chancellor of the exche- 

' Had the presbyterians ever gained the power, (though they had 
then the name of the national church,) this fanatic hovo bad been at 
the head of their red-lettered saints.—W. 
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quer. Though his majesty was now in unquestionable safe¬ 
ty, the straits and necessities he was in were as unquestion¬ 
able ; which exposed him to all the troubles and uneasiness 
that the masters of very indigent families are subjected to ; 
and the more, because all men considered only his quality, 
and not his fortune : so that men had the same emulations 
and ambitions, as if the king had all|^!MVe whicli was taken 
from him, and thought it a goodiafpment for them to ask, 
because ho had nothing to give ; and asked very improper 
reversions, because he could not grant the possession ; and 
were solicitous for honours, which he had power to grant, 
because he had no fortunes which ho could give them. 

There had been a great acquaintance between the marquis 
of Ormond, when he was lord Thurlcs, in the life of his 
grandfather, and the chancellor of the exchequer, which yas 
renewed, by a mutual correspondence, when they both cmne 
to have shares in the public business, the one in Ireland, and 
the other in England : so that when they now mot at Paris, 
they met as old friends, and quickly understood each other 
so well, that there could not be a more entire confidence be¬ 
tween men. The marquis consulted with him in his nearest 
concernments, and the chancellor esteemed and cultivated the 
friendship with all possible industry and application. Tho 
kiif was abundantly satisfied in the friendship they had for 
each other, and trusted them both entirely; nor was it in the 
power of any, though it was often endeavoured by persons 
of no ordinaiy account, to break or interrupt that mutual con¬ 
fidence between them, during the whole time the king re¬ 
mained beyond tho seas; whereby the king’s perplexed af¬ 
fairs were carried on with tho less trouble. And the chan¬ 
cellor did always acknowledge, that the benefit of this friend¬ 
ship was so great to him, that,’ without it, he could not have 
borne the weight of that p^t of the king’s business which 
was incumbent on him, nor the envy and reproach that at¬ 
tended the trust; and the marquis conferred his frjendship 
upon him with much the more generosity, in that he plainly 
discerned that he should enjoy tho loss of the queen’s fa¬ 
vour, by the conjunction he had made with the chancellor, 
who was yet looked upon with no ungracious eye by her ma¬ 
jesty. 
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Besides the wants and necessities which the king was 
pressed with in respect of himself, who had nothing, but was 
obliged to provide himself by credit in clothes, and all other 
necessaries for his person, and of his family, which he saw 
reduced to all extremities ; he was much disquieted by the 
necessities in his brother the duke of York’s family, which 
the queen did not for in the least degree, and by the 

disorder and faction The queen complained heavily of 
sir George RatclilT, and'tlie attorney; and more of the first, 
because that he pretended to some right of being of the 
duke’s family, by a grant of the late king ; which his pre¬ 
sent majesty determined against him ; and reprehended his 
activity in the last summer. Sir John Berkley had most 
of the queen’s favour ; and, though he had at that time no 
interest in the duke’s aifection, he found a way to ingratiate 
himself with his royal highness, by insinuating into him two 
particulars, in both which he foresaw advantage to himself. 
Though no man acted the governor’s part more imperiously 
than he had done whilst the lord Byron was absent, finding 
that he himself was liable in some degree to bo governed 
upon that lord’s return, he had used all the ways he could, 
that the duke might be exempted from any subjection to a 
governor, presuming, that, when that title should be extin¬ 
guished, he should be possessed of some such office and^e- 
lation, as should not be under the control of any but the duke 
himself. But he had not yet been able to bring that to pass; 
which was the reason that he stayed in Paris when his high¬ 
ness visited ;F|{inders and Holland. Now he took advantage 
of the activity'of the duke’s spirit, and infused into him, “ that 
it would be for his honour to put himself into action, and not 
to be learning his exercises in Paris whilst the army was in 
the fielda proposition first intimated by the cardinal, “ that 
the duke v/as now of years .to li^n his mdier, and had now 
the opportunity to improve himself, by being in the care “of 
a gen^ra^l reputed equal to any captain in Christendom, with 
whom he might learn that experience, and make those ob¬ 
servations, as might enable him to serve the king his brother, 
who must hope to recover his right only by the sword.” 
This the cardinal had said both to the queen and to the lord 
Jermyn, whilst the king was in Scotland, when no man had 
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the hardiness to advise it in that conjuncture. But, after the 
king’s return from England, there wanted nothing but the 
apufobation of his majesty ; and no man more desired it than 
the lord Byron, who had had good command,.and preferred 
that kind of life before that which he was obliged to live in 
at Paris. There was no need of spurs to be employed to in¬ 
cite the duke ; who was most impatient to be in the army. 
And therefore sir John Berkley CQ,^‘ not any other way 
make himself so grateful to him, as tty appearing to be of that 
mind, and by telling the duke, “ that whosoever opposed it, 
and dissuaded the king from giving his consent, was an ene¬ 
my to his highness’s glory, and desired that he should live 
always in pupilage not omitting to put him in mind, “that 
his very entrance into the army set him at liberty, and put 
him into his own dis])o3al; since no man wont into the field 
under the direction of a governor;” .still endeavouring tajm- 
prove his [nejudiee against those who should either di^iiade 
him from pursuing that resolution, or endeavour to persuade 
the king not to approve it; “ which,” he told him, “ could 
proceed from nothing but want of affection to his person.” 
By this means he hoped to rai.se a notable dislike in him of 
the chancellor of tlie excCequer, who, he believed, did n6t 
like the design, bee,wise he having spoken to him of it, the 
other h.ad not enlarged upon it as an argument that pleased 
him. 

The duke pressed it with earnestness and passion, in which 
he dissembled not; and found the queen, as well as the king, 
very reserved in tlie point; which proceeded from their ten¬ 
derness towards him, and lest they might be thought to be 
less tender of his safety th.an they ought to be. His high¬ 
ness then conferred witli those, who, he thought, were most 
like to bo consulted with by the king, amongst whom he 
knew the chancellor was one; and finding him to speak with 
l-sss warmth than the rest, as if ho thought it a matter worthy 
of great deliberation, his highness was confirmed in the jea¬ 
lousy which sir .lohn Berkley had kindled in him) that he 
W’as the principal person who obstructed the king’s conde¬ 
scension. There was at that time no man with the king 
who had been a counsellor to his father, or sworn to himself, 
but the chancellor of the exchequer. The marquis of Or- 
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mond, though he had administered the affairs in Ireland, was 
never sworn a counsellor in England ; yet his majesty look¬ 
ed upon him in all respects most fit to advise him; ^nd 
thought it necessary to form such a body, as should be es¬ 
teemed by all men as his privy council, without whose ad¬ 
vice he would take no resolutions. The king knew the 
queen would not be well pleased, if the lord Jermyn were 
not one; who in all'dther respects was necessary to that 
trust, in respect all addresses to the court of France were 
to be made by him: and the lord Wilmot, who had culti¬ 
vated the king’s affection during the time of their peregrina¬ 
tion, and drawn many promises from him, and was full of 
projects for his service, could not be left out. The king 
therefore called the marquis of Ormond, the lord Jermyn, 
and the lord Wilmot, to the council board; and declared, 
“ that they three, together with the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer, should be consulted with in alt his affairs.” The ((ucen 
very earnestly pressed the king, “ that sir John fkrUloy 
might likewise bo made a counsellor;” which his majesty 
would not consent to ; and thought he could not refuse the 
same honour to the lord Wentworth, the lord liyron, or any 
other person of honour who should wait upon him, if he grant¬ 
ed it to sir John Ilcrkley, who had no manner of pretence. 

Berkley took this refusal very heavily, and thought his 
great parts, and the services he had performed, which wore 
known to very few, might well enough distinguish him from 
other men. Rut, because he would not be thought without 
some just pretence which others had not, he very confidently 
insisted uporcm right he iiad, by a promise of the late king, 
to be master of the wards; and that officer bad usually been 
of the privy council. The evidence he had of that promise 
was an intercepted letter from the late king to the queen, 
which the parliament Imd caused to bo printed. In that let¬ 
ter the king answered a letter he had received from her ma¬ 
jesty, in which she put him in mind, “that he had "promised 
her to make Jack Berkley” (which was tlic style in the 
letter) “ master of the wards;” which, the king said, “ he 
wondered at, since he could not remember that she had ever 
spoken to him to that purpose ;” implying likewise “ that he 
was not fit for it.” He pressed the chancellor of the exche- 
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quer “ to urge this matter of right to the,king,” (and said, 
“ the queen would declare the king had promised it to her,) 
and to prevail with his majesty to make him presently mas¬ 
ter of the wards; wliich would give him such a title to the 
hoard, that otliers could not take his being called thither as 
a prejudice to them.” 

The chancellor had at that time much kindness for him, 
and did really desire to oblige him, hut he durst not urge 
that for a reason to the king, which could be none, and what 
ho knew, as well as a negative could be known, had no foun¬ 
dation of truth. For besides that he very well knew the late 
king had not so good an opinion of sir John Berkley, as he 
him-sclf did at that time heartily wish, and endeavour to in¬ 
fuse into him, the king had, after that promise was pretended to 
be made, granted that ofllfce at Oxford to the lord Cottington; 
who executed it as long as offices were executed undeF the 
grant of the crown, and was po.ssessed of the title to his death. 
The chancellor did therefore very earnestly endeavour to dis¬ 
suade him from making thaBpretence and demand to the king; 
and told him, “ the king could not at this time do a more un¬ 
gracious thing, and that would lose him more the hearts and 
affections of the nobility and gentry of England, than in mak¬ 
ing a ma,ster of the wards, in a time when it would not be 
the least .advanl.igc: to hi.s majesty or the officer, to declare 
that he resolved to in.si,st upon that part of his prerogative 
which hi.s father had consented to part with ; the resuming 
whereof in the full rigour, which he might lawfully do, would 
ruin most of the estates of England, as well of his friends as 
encinios, in regard of the vast arrears incurjw'in so many 
years ; and therefore whatever his majesty might think to re¬ 
solve hereafter, when it should please God to restore him, 
for the present there must be no thought of such an officer.” 

Sir John Berkley was not satisfied at all with the reason 
thr.t W'as alleged ; and very unsatisfied with the unkindness 
{as he called it) of the refusal to interpose in it; and said, 
“ since his friends would not, he would himself require jus¬ 
tice of the king ;” and immediately, hearing that the king was 
in |he next room, went to him; and in the warmth he had 
contracted by the chancellor’s contradiction, pressed his ma¬ 
jesty “ to ipake good the promise his father had madeand 
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magnified tlic services he had done ; which he did really be¬ 
lieve to have been very great, and, by the custom of making 
frequent relations of his own actions, grew in very good earn¬ 
est to think he had done many things which nobody else ever 
heard of.' The king, who knew him very well, and believ¬ 
ed little of his history, and less of Ids father’s promise, was 
willing rather to reclaim him from his importunity, than to 
give him a positive denial, (which in his nature his majesty 
affected not,) lest it might indispose his mother or his brother: 
and so, to every part of his request concerning the being of 
the council, and concerning the office, gave him such reasons 
against the gratifying him for the present, that he could not 
but plainly discern that his majesty was very averse from it. 
But that consideration prevailed not with him; he used so great 
importunity, notwithstanding all th# reasons which had been 
alleged, that at the last the king prevailed with himself, which 
he used not to do in such cases, to give him a positive denial, 
and reprehension, at once; and so left him. 

All this he imputed to the chancellor of the exchequer ; 
and though he knew well he had not, nor could have spoken 
with the king from the time they had spoken together, before 
himself had that audience from his majesty, he declared, “ that 
he knew all that indi.sposition had been infu.sed hy him ; lic- 
cause many of the rca.sons, wdiich his majesty had given against 
his doing what he desired, were the very same that the chan¬ 
cellor had urged to himthough they could not but have 
occurred to any reasonable man, who had been called to con¬ 
sult upon that subject. This passion prevailed so far upon 
him, that, jj^withstanding the advice of some of his best 
friend.s to the contrary, he took an opportunity to walk into 
the long gallery of the Louvre with the chancellor sliortly 
after : and, in a very calm, though a very confused discourse, 
told him, “ that, since he w'as resolved to break all friendship 
with him, which had continued now near twenty years,Jic 
thought it but just to give him notice of it, that from hence¬ 
forward he might not expect any friendship from him, but that 
they might live towards each other with that civility only that 

' By that time .a li.ir has lost credit with every body else, he cd^es 
to believe himself.—W. 
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strangers use to do.” The chancellor (old him, “ that the 
same justice tliat disposed him to give this notice, should like¬ 
wise oblige him to declare the reason of this resolution and 
asked him, “ whether he had ever broken his word to him f 
or promised to do what he had not done He answered, 
“ his exception was, that he could not be brought to make any 
promise; and that their Judgments were so different, that he 
would no more depend upon him:” and so they parted, with¬ 
out ever after having conversation with each other whilst they 
remained in France. 

The spring was now advanced, and the duke of York con¬ 
tinued his importunity with the king, “ that he might have his 
leave to repair to the army.” And thereupon his majesty 
called his council together, the queen his mother and his bro¬ 
ther being likewise prqsdnt. There his majesty declared 
“ what his brother had long desired of him ; to which he had 
hitherto given no other answer, than that he would think Of 
it; and before he could give any other, he thought it neces- 
saiy to receive their advice:” nor did his majesty in the least 
iliscover what ho himself was inclined to. The duke then 
repeated what he had desired of the king; and said, “ he 
thought ho asked nothing but what became him ; if he did 
not, he hoped the king would not deny it to him, and that 
nobody would advi.se he should.” The queen spoke not a 
word ; and the king required the lords to deliver their opinion; 
who all sat silent, expecting who w'ould begin ; there being 
no fixed rule of the board, but sometimes, according to the 
nature of the business, he who w’as first in pl|^ begun, at 
other times he who was last in quality ; and w^' it requir¬ 
ed some debate before any opinion should be delivered, any 
man was at liberty to offer what he would. But after a long 
silence, the king commanded the chancellor of the exchequer 
to speak first. He said, “ it could not be expected, that he 
would deliver his opinion in a mailer that wak w much too 
hard for him, till he heard what others thought; at least, till 
the question was otherwise stated than it yet seemed to him 
to be.” He said, “ he thought the council would not be wil¬ 
ling to take it upon them to advise that the duke of York, the 
next heir to the crown, should go a volunteer into the French 
army, and that the exposing biinself to so much danger, ^ould 

VoL. V. 167 
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bo the effect of their counsel who ought to have all possible 
tenderness for the safety of every branch of the royal family; 
hut if the duke of York, out of his own princely courage, and 
to attain experience in the art of war, of which there was like 
to he so great use, had taken a resolution to visit the army, 
and to spend that campaign in it, and that the question only 
was, whether the king should restrain -lim from that expedi¬ 
tion, he was ready to declare his opinion, that his majesty 
should not; there being great difference between the king’s 
advising him to go, which implies an a]>probation, and hardy 
suffering him to do what his own genius inclined him to.” 
The king and queen liked the stating of the question, as suit¬ 
ing best with the tenderness they ought to have; and the duke 
was as well pleased with it, since it left him at the liberty be 
desired; and the lords thought it safest for them : and so all 
were pleased; and much of the prejudice which the duke had 
entertained towards the chancellor was abated: and his royal 
highness, with the good liking of the French court, went to 
the army; where he was received by the marshal of Turenne, 
with all possible demonstration of respect; where, in a short 
time, he got the reputation of a prince of very .signal courage, 
and to be universally beloved of the w hole army by his alia 
ble behaviour. 

The insupportable necessities of the king were now grown 
so notorious, that the French court was compelled to take 
notice of them; and thereupon, with some dry compliments, 
for the smallness of the assignation in respect of the ill con¬ 
dition of their affairs, which indeed were not in any good 
posture, they settled a grant of six thousand livres by the 
month upon the king, payable out of such a gabel; which, be¬ 
ginning six months after the king came thither, found too great 
a debt contracted to be easily satislied out of such a monthly 
receipt, though it had been punctually complied with ; which 
it never was. The queen, at Ids majesty’s first arrival,diad 
declared, “ that she was not able to bear the charge of the 
king’s diet, but that he must pay one half of the expense of 
her table, where both their majesties eat, with the duke ot 
York, and the princess Henrietta,” (which two were at the, 
queen’s charge till the king came thither, but from that tihie, 
the duke of York was upon the king’s account,) and the very 
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first night’s supper which the king eat mth the queen, begun 
llie account; ami a moiety thereof was charged to the king: 
.so that the first money that was received for the king upon 
liis grant, was entirely stopped by sir Harry Wood, the 
queen’s treasurer, for the discharge of his majesty’s part of 
the quoon’.s table, (which expense was first satisfied, as often 
as money could bo procured,) and the rest for the payment 
of other debts contracted, at his first coming, for clothes and 
other necessaries, there being great care taken that nothing 
should be loft to be distributed amongst his servants; the 
marquis of Ormond himself being conqiclled to ])ut himself in 
pension, with the chancellor and some other gentlemen, with 
a poor English woman, the wife of one of the king’s servants, 
at a pislolc a week for his diet, and to walk the streets on 
fool, wliich was no honourable custom im Paris; whilst the 
lord Jennyn kept an excellent table for those who courted 
him, and had a coach of his own, and all other accommoda- 
tions incident to the most full fortune ; and if the king had 
the m().st urgent occ.ision for the use but of twenty pistoles, 
as .sometimes lie had, he could not find credit to borrow it; 
which he often liad experiment of. Yet if there had not 
been a.s much care to lake that from him which was his 
own, as to hinder him from receiving the supply a.ssigned by 
the king of France, liis necessities would not have been so 
extraordinary. For whon the king went to Jersey in order 
to his journey into Ireland, and at the same time that he 
sent the chancellor of the exchequer into Spain, he sent like, 
wise the lord Colepeppcr into Moscow, to borrow money of 
that duke ; and into Poland he sent Mr. Crofts upon the 
same errand. The former returned whilst the king was in 
Scotland ; and the latter about the time that his majesty niado 
his escape from Worcester. And both of them succeeded 
so well in their journey, that he who received least for his 
majesty’s service had above ten thousand pounds over and 
above the expense of their journeys. 

Uut, as if the king had been out of all possible danger to 
want money, the lord Jermynhad sent an exjuess into Scot- 
as soon as he knew what success the lord Colepepper 
bad at Moscow, and found there were no less hopes from Mr. 
Crofts, and procured from the king (who could with more 
167* 
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ease grant, than deny) warrants under his hand to both those 
ambassadors, to pay the monies they had received to several 
persons; whereof a considors^Jc sum was made a present to 
the queen, more to the lord dfcrmyn, upon pictonce of debts 
due to him, which were not diminished by that receipt, and 
all disposed of according to the modesty of the askers; where, 
of Dr. Goffe had eight hundred pounds for services he had 
performed, and, within few days after the receipt of it, 
changed his religion, and became one of the fathers of the 
oratory : so that, when the king returned in all that distress 
to Paris, he never received five hundred pistoles from the 
proceed of both those embassies • nor did any of those who 
were supplied by his bounty seem sensible of the obligation, 
or the more disposed to do him any service upon their own 
expense; of which the king was sensible enough, but resolv¬ 
ed to bear that and more, rather than, by entering into any 
expostulation with those who were faulty,' to give any trou¬ 
ble to the queen." 

The lord Jermyn, who, in his own judgment, was very indif¬ 
ferent in all matters relating to religion, was always of some 
faction that regarded it. He had been much .iddicted to tlie 
Presbyterians fi’om the time that thcie had been any treaties 
with the Scots, in which he had too much privity. And 
now, upon the king’s return into France, he had a groat de¬ 
sign to persuade his majesty to go to the congregation at 
Charenton, to the end that he might keep up his interest in 
the presbyterian party ; which he had no reason to believe 
would ever be able to do the king service, or willing, if they 
were able, without such odious conditions as they bad hithei' 
to insisted upon in all their overtures. The queen did not, 
in the least degree, oppose this, but rather seemed to coun¬ 
tenance it, as the best expedient that might incline him, by 
degrees, to prefer the religion of the church of Romo. For 
though the queen had never, to this time, by herself, or by 
others with her advice, used the least means to persuade the 
king to change his religion, as well out of observation of the 

> Jermyn.—W. ' 

ber husband, and plundered, when she could not rule, 


" She c-—“ 
her son.—W. 
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injunction laid upon her by the deceased king, as out of the 
conformity of her own judgment, which could not but per¬ 
suade her that tlie change oLhis religion would 
make all his hopes of recoveri*England desperate ; 
as true, that, from the king’s return from Worcester, she 
did really despair of his being restored by.the affections of 
his own subjects; and believed that it could never be brought 
to pass without a conjunction of catholic princes on his Tie- 
half, and by an united force to rcstoic him; and that such a 
conjunction would never be entered into, except the king 
himself became Woman catholic. Therefore from this time 
she ivas very well content that any attempts should be made 
upon him to that purpose ; and, in that regard, wished that 
he would go to Charenton; which she well knew was not 
the religion be affected, but would be a little discountenance 
to the church in which he had been bred ; and from which 
as soon as ho could be persuaded in any degree to swerve, 
lie would bo more exposed to any other temptation. The 
king had not positively refused to gratify the ministers of that 
congregation ; who, with great professions of duty, had be¬ 
sought him to do them that honour, befor^the chancellor of 
the exchequer came to him ; in which it was believed, that 
they were (he more like to prevail by the death of Dr. Stew¬ 
ard ; for whose judginent in matters of religion the king liad 
reverence, by the earnest recommendation of his father: and 
he died after the king’s return within fourteen days, with 
some trouble upon the importunity and artifice he saw used 
to prevail with the king to go to Charenton, though he saw 
no disposition in his inajc.sty to yield to it. 

The lord Jermyn still pressed it, “ as a thing that ought 
in policy and discretion to be done, to reconcile that people, 
which was a great body in France, to (he king’s service, 
which would draw to him all the foreign churches, and there¬ 
by he might receive considerable assistance.” He wonder¬ 
ed, he said, “ why it should be opposed by any man ; since 
he did not wish that his majesty would discontinue his own 
devotions, according to the conrs^<he had always observed ; 
■-iir^proposo that he should often repair thither, but only 
sometimes, at least once, to shew that he did look upon 
them as of the same religion with him ; which (he church of 
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England Iiad always acknowledged; and that it had been an 
instruction to the English ambassadors, that they siinuld keep 
a good correspondence witli those of the religion, and fre¬ 
quently resort to divine serv^c atCharonton; where they 
had always a pew kept for them.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer dissuaded his majesty 
from going thither with equal passion ; told iiini, “ thal, 
whatever countenance or favour the crown or church of 
.England had heretofore shewed to those congregations, it 
was in a time when they carried themselves with modesty 
and duty towards both, and when they professed-great duty 
to the king, and much reverence to that church ; lamenting 
themselves, that it was not in tlicir power, by the opposition 
of the state, to make their reformation so perfect as it was 
in England. And by this kind of beliaviour they had in¬ 
deed received the protection and countenance frem Eiigl.ind 
as if they wore of the same religion, though, it may be, tlic 
original of that countenance and protection proceeded liom 
another less warrantable found-ation which he was sure 
would never find credit from his majesty. But, wiiater er 
it was, that jreople now had undeserved it from the king: 
for, as soon as tire troubles begun, the Ilugonots of l'’iani'<' 
had generally cxjiressed great malice to t!ic late king, and 
very many of their ]ireachcrs and ministor.s had publicly and 
industriously jostiiR,il the rebellion, and prayed for the good 
success of it ; and their synod itself had in such a inamici 
inveighed against the church of England, that they, ujion the 
matter, piofc.s.sed thetuselves to be of another religion ; and 
inveighed against episcopacy, as if it were inconsistent with 
the protestant religion. That their great professor at their 
university of Sauttntr, monsieur Amirant, who was looked 
upon as a man of the most moderate spirit ainong.st their 
ministers, had published an apology for the general inclina¬ 
tion of that party to the pr-occedings of the irailiaraeift of 
Englarid, lest it might give some jealousy to their own king 
of their inclination to rebcllioir, and of their oiiinioii tliat it 
was lawful for subjects trj^ake up arms against tlicir prince; 

^ i. c. cotintcnaiiccd liy rnen iirtliffcrcnt to episcopacy, amt t'a\*uor- 
ing tho puritans for poliiicnl ends.—W. 
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which, hn said, could not bo done in France without mani¬ 
fest rebellion, and ineurrin:; the displeasure of (iod for the 
manifest breach of his coimnandments ; because tho king ol 
Franco is an absolute king, independent upon any olher_au- 
thority. Hut that tho con.slitulion of the kingdom of Eng¬ 
land was of another nature; because the king there is sub¬ 
ordinate to the parliament, which hath authority to raise 
arms for the reformation of religion, or for the executing the 
public justice of the kingdom against all those who violate 
the laws of the nation, so that the war might he just there, 
which in no ense could be warrantahlo in France.” 

The chancellor told the king,' “ that, after such an indig¬ 
nity oH’ered to him, and to his crown, and since they bad 
noiv made such a distinction between the episcopal and tho 
presbyterian government, that they thought the professors 
were not of the same religion, his going to Chareiiton could 
not be without this eflect,'that it would bo concluded every 
where, that hi.s majesty had renounced the ehuich of Eng- 
hnid, and betaken himself to that of Charenton, at least 
that he (bought the one and the other to be indilTeroiit; 
which would ho one of the most deadly wounds to tho 
church of England that it had yet ever suffered.” These 
icasoiis prevailed so far with the king’s own natural aversion 
from what had been proposed, that he declared positivedy, 
“ he would never go to Cliaronfon which determination 
eased him from any fuither applicatfon of that people. The 
reproach of this resolution was wholly charged upon the 
chancellor of the exchcipicr, as the implacable enemy of all 
preshytorians,® and as the only man who diverted the king 
from having a good opinion of them : whereas in truth, the 
daily information he received from the king himself of their 
barbarous behaviour iu Scotland towards him, and of their 

‘•It must he owned, that what the cliaiiccllor of the exchequer said 
to the king on tlii.s occasion, shewed, that the king’.s tligiiity and in¬ 
terest forbade liiin to go to Cliarenton.—W. 

’ An honest man at this time rnnld hardly he otiicrwise, when ho 
reflected, tliat when the king had, by tin; eariy liriiie of Ina parlia- 
o.sjit, made full .sati^f.iciion and atonement to hcs people forlii.s pre¬ 
ceding ill goiernment, the, incendiary presbyteriau ministers drove the 
nation into this fatal war, big with private ajid public ruin.—W. 
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insupportable pride and pedantry in their manners, did con¬ 
firm him in the judgment he had always made of their reli¬ 
gion; and he was the more grievous to those of that profes¬ 
sion, because they could not,- as they used to do to all those 
who opposed and: crossed them in that manner, accuse him 
of being popishly affected, and governed by the papists; to 
whom they knew he was equally odious; and the queen’s 
knowing him to be moat disaffected to her religion, made 
her willing to appear most displeased for his hindering the 
the king from going to Charenton.' 

There was another accident, which fell out at this time, 
and which the chancellor of the exchequer foresaw would 
exceedingly incroase the queen’s prejudice to him; which 
he did Very heartily desire to avoid, and to recover her ma¬ 
jesty’s favour by all the ways he could pursue with liis duty; 
and, did never, in the least degree, dispose his majesty to 
deny any thing,to her which she owned the desire of. Lieu¬ 
tenant gene.Pttl Middleton, who had been taken prisoner after 
Worcester fight, after he was recovered of his wounds was 
sent prisoner to the Tower of London; where were likewise 
many noble persons of that nation, as the earl of Crawford, 
the earl of Lautherdale, and many others. But as they of 
the parliament had a greater reverence for Middleton than 
for'any other of that nation, knowing him to be a man of 
great honour and courage, and much the best officer the 
Soots had, so they had a hati-ed of him proportionable; and 
they thought they had him at their mercy, and might pro¬ 
ceed against him moro warrantabiy for bis life, than against 
their other prisoners; because he had heretofore, in the bc- 
ffinniog 0{, the war, served them ; and though he had quitted 
service at the same time when they cashiered the earl 
of Essey, and made their new model, and was at liberty to 
do tvhat he thought best for himself, yet tlicy resolved to 
free themselves from any further apprehensions and fear "of 
him: to that purpose they erected a new high court of jus- 

' By. this the noble historian would insinuate, tlint tlie queen ilis- 
guised l»ei‘ rcjil motive of aversion to liiin, which was ?)ot (oj she 
mlltng to make appear) }iis aversion to popery, Imt his keeping 
king from being governed by her. This the following poragraph 
mokes still more evident.—W. 
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lice, for tlic trial of some persons wlio had been troublesome 
to them, and especially Middleton and Massey. 

This last, after he had escaped from IVorcestcr, and tra¬ 
velled tivo or three days, found himself so tormented and 
weakened by ids wounds, that being near flie seat of the 
carl of Stamford, whose lieutenant colonel he had been in 
the beginning of the war, and being well known to his lady, 
he chose to commit himself to her rather than to her hus¬ 
band; hoping, that in honour she would have found some 
means to pro.serve Iiim. But the lady had only charity to 
cure his wounds, not courage to conceal his personand 
such advertisements were given of him, that, as soon as he 
rva.s fit to be removed, he was likewise sent to the Tower, 
and destined to be sacrificed by the high court of justice to¬ 
gether with Middleton, for the future security of the com¬ 
monwealth. 

But noiv tlie presbyterian interest shewed itself, and 
doubtless, in enterprises of this nature, was very powerful; 
liaving in all places persons devoted to them, who were 
ready to obey their orders, though they did not pretend to 
bo of their party. And the time approaching that they were 
sure Middleton was to be tried,'that is, to bo executed, they 
gave him so good and particular advertisement, that he took 
Ids leave of his friends in the Tower, and made his escape; 
and having fri('nd.s enough to shelter him in London, after 
he had concealed himself there a fortnight or three weeks, 
that the diligence of the first examination and inquiry was 
over, ho was safely transported into France. And within 
few days after, .Massey had the same good fortune, to the 
grief and vexation of the very soul of Cromwell; who thirsts 
cd for the blood of those two persons. 

When Middleton came to the king to Paris, he brought 
with him a little Scottish vicar, who was known to the king, 
one "Mr. Knox, who brought letters of credit to his majesty, 

‘ This is expressed as ij’ .tlassey had desired tier jirotecrion, and 
she had not iioiiuur or courage enough to grant it. tVhercas in iho 
letter he wrote to licr on this occasion, he only de-iies lc,ivo, as Irer 
.sb. >tlie lord tlrey’s jrrisoner, to stay in licr house for the cure of his 
wounds. Pee his letter in the newspaper of that time, called Mercu- 
rius Folilicii.-’j'Ns. Go.—\V. 
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and some propositions Iroin his friends in Scotland, and other 
despatches from the lords in the Tower, with whom he had 
conferred after Middleton had escaped from tlicnce. lie 
brought the relation of the terror that was struck into the 
hearts -of that whole nation by the severe proceedings of gen¬ 
eral Monk, to whose care Cromwell ‘ had eorainitted the re¬ 
duction of that kingdom, upon the taking of Dundee, where 
persons of all degrees and qualities were put to the sword 
for many hours after the town was entered, and all left to 
plunder; upon which all other places rendered. All men 
complained of the marqure of Argyle, who prosecuted the 
king’s friends with the utmost malica, and protected and pre¬ 
served the rest according to his desire. He gave the king 
assurance from the most considerable persons, who had re¬ 
tired into the Highlands, “ that they would never swerve, 
from their duty; and that they would be able, during the 
winter, to infest the enemy by incursions into their quarters; 
and that, if Middleton might be sent to them with .some sup¬ 
ply of arms, they would have an army ready against the 
spring, strong enough to meet with Monk.” He said, “ ho 
was addressed from Scotland to the lords in the Tower, who 
did not then know that Middleton had arrived in safety witii 
the king; and therefore they had commanded hipi, if neither 
Middleton nor the lord Newburgh were about his majesty, 
that then he should repair to the marquis of Ormond, and 
desire him to present him to the king; but that, having 
found both those lords there, he had made no further applica¬ 
tion than to them, who bad brought him to his majesty.” 
He told the king, “ that both those in Scotland, and those 
in the Tower, made it their humble request, or rather a con¬ 
dition to his majesty; that, except it were granted, they 
would no more think of serving his majesty: the condition 
was, that whatever should have relation to his service in 
Scotland, and to their persons who were to venture flieir 
lives in it, might not be communicated to the queen, the 
duke of Buckingham, the lord Jeimyii, or the lord Wilmot. 
They profes.sod all duty to the queen, but they know she 
had too good an opinion of the marquis of Argyle; 
would infallibly come to know whatever was known to eittier 
of the other.” 
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TIic king (lid not (\pcct tlut an} notable seivice could be 
pcrtoniied by In'? liiiudb in Stollaiui lot liis adiantage, or 
tbcii o«ii icdcinption, }ct did not tliiiik it fit to seem to 
iindoivaliio the piolcssions and oiiiluies of (hose who bad, 
duiing Ill'S Ik mg amongst them, mad(' all possible demonstra¬ 
tion ot iflection and duty to him, ami ihoiofoie icsolvcd to 
gnnt any thing they desired , and so piomised not to com¬ 
municate any tbing of tiiiat they pioposed to the queen, or 
the otlioi ihiee loids. But since they pioposcd present de- 
spatdics to be made of commissions and letteis, he wished 
them to considei, whom they viould be willing to tiiist in the 
pcifoiining that service. The next day tluy attended his 
mijesty again, and desiied, “that all loattcis relating to 
Scotland might be consulted by his majesty -with the marquis 
ol Oimond, the loid Newburgh, and the chancellor of the 
cxchcquci , and that all (he despatches might he made by 
the chancclloi which the king consented to; and bid the 
loid iStwbuigh go with them to him, and let him know bis 
ma|csty’s picasuic. And thereupon the lord Newburgh 
biought Middleton to the chancellor, who had nevei seen 
his face bcfoic , 

'Ibe maiqtus of Ormond and the chancclloi of the exche¬ 
quer bidieved that the king had nothing at tins time to do 
but to be quiet, and that all Ins activity was to consist in 
c.iieluil} auiuiing to do any thing that might do him hurt, 
and to expect some IJcsscd conjuncture fioiii the amity of 
Chnstian piinccs, or some such leiolution ol affairs in Eng¬ 
land by then own discontents, and divisions amongst them¬ 
selves, as might make it seasonable for his majesty again to 
shew himselt. And thciefori they pioposed nothing to tliet^. 
selves but patiently to expect one of those conjunctures, allaP 
in the mean time, so to behave themselves to the queen, that 
witholit being itceived into her trust and confidence, which 
tlic^ did not allect, they might enjoy her grace and good ac¬ 
ceptation But the designation of them to this Siottish in¬ 
trigue, ciossed all this imagination, and shook that foundation 
of peace and tranqndlit}, upon which they hid laised their 
present hopes besides that the chancclloi was not without 
some natural prejudice to the ingenuity and sincerity of that 
nation, and therefore he went presently to the king, and 
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besought him with earnestness, “ that he would not lay that 
burden upon him, or engage him in any part of the counsels 
of that people.” lie put his majesty in mind of “ the con¬ 
tinued avowed jealousy and displeasure which that whole 
party in that nation had ever had against him ; and that his 
majesty very well knew, that those noble persons who served 
him best when he was in Scotland, and in whose affection 
and fidelity he had all possible satisfaction, had all imagina¬ 
ble prejudice against him,’ and would be troubled when they 
should hear that all their secrets were committed to him.” 
He told his majesty, “ this trust would for ever deprive him 
of all hope of the'queen’s favour; wjio could not but di.sccrn 
it within three or-four days, and, by the frequent resort of 
the Scottish Levitc to him,” (who had the vanity to desire 
long conferences with him,) “ that there 'was some secret 
affair in hand which was kept from her; and she would as 
easily discover, that the chancellor w’as privy to it, by hi.s 
reading papers to his majesty, and his signing (hem ; and 
would from thence conclude, that he had persuaded him to 
exclude her majesty from (hat trust; which she would never 
forgive.” Upon the whole, he renewed his importunity, 
“ that he might be excused from this confidence.” 

^iThe king heard him with patience and attention enough ; 
and confessed, “ that he had reason not to be solicitous for 
that employment; but he wished him to consider withal, th.it 
he must either undertake it, or that his majesty must in plain 
terms reject the corre.spoodenee, and by it declare that he 
would no further consider Scotland as his kingdom, and the 
people as his subjects; which, he said, he thought he would 
advise him to do. If his majesty entertained it, it could 
TOTbe imagined that all those transactions could pass through 
his own hand, or, if they could, his being shut up so long 
alone would make the same discovery. Whom then should 
he trustThe lord Newburgh, it was very true, was a very 
honest man, and worthy of any trust; but he was not a coun¬ 
sellor, and nothing could he so much wondered at, as his fre¬ 
quent being shut up with him ; and more, his bringing any 
papers to him to be signed. As to the general projudjee 
which he conceived was against him by that nation,” his 
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majesty told him, “ the nation was murh altered since he had 
to do with them, and that no men niri' l)eller loved by them 
now tl]an they nho had trom tin- l)e“inninj; been faithful to 
his father and himself.” To which he added, “ that Md- 
dleton had the least in him, of any infirmities most incidelit 
to that nation, that he knew: and that he woold find him a 
man of gicat honour and ingenuity, with whom he would be 
well pleased.” His majesty said, “ he would frankly de¬ 
clare to his mother, that he had received some intelligence 
out of Scotland, and that he was obliged,, and had given his 
word to those whose lives would be forfeited if known, that 
he would not communicate it with any but those who were 
chosen by themselves; and, after this, she'could not be 
ofl’endcd with his reservation.:” and concluded with a gra¬ 
cious conjuration and command to the chancellor, “ that ho 
should chceifully submit, amk'-dtfdergo that employment; 
which, he assured him, should never be attended with pre¬ 
judice or iiuonvoniencc to him.” In this manner he sub^ 
mifted himself to the king’s disposal, and was trusted through¬ 
out that affair; which had several stages in the years follow¬ 
ing, and did produce the inconveniences ho had foreseen, 
and rendered him so unacceptable to tlic queen, that she 
easily entertained those prejudices against him, ivhich those 
she most trusted were always ready to infuse into her,’ and 
under which hd was coinpcHcd to bear many hardships. 

This uncomfortable condition of the king was rendered yet 
more desperate, by the str.iits and necessities info which the 
French court was about this time plunged : so that they who 
hitherto had shewed no very good will to assist the king, 
wore now become really unable tb do it. The parliament, of 
Paris had behaved themselves so refractorily to all their king’# 
commands, pressed so importunately for the liberty of the 
princes, and so impatiently for the remove of the cardinal, 
that the cardinal was at last compelled to persuade, the queen 
to consent to both : and so himself rid lo Ilavie de Grace, 
and delivered the queen’s warrant to set them at liberty, and 
after a short conference with the prince of Coudf, he conti¬ 
nued his own journey towards Germany, .and passed in dis- 


Jermyn.—W. 
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gaise, with two or three servants, till he came near Co¬ 
logne, and there he remained at a house belonging to that 
elector. 

When the princes came to Paris, they had received great 
welcome from the parliament and the city ; and instead of 
closing with the court, which it was thought they would 
have done, the wound was widened without any hope of 
reconciliation ; so that the king 'and queen regent with¬ 
drew from thence ; the town was in arms; and fire and 
sword denounced against the cardinal; his goods sold at an 
outcry; and a price set upon his head ; and all persons who 
professed any duty to their king, found themselves very un¬ 
safe in Paris. During all this time the queen of England 
and the king, with their families, remained in the Louvre, 
not knowing whitlicr to go, nor well able to stay there ; the 
assignments, which had been'made for their subsistence, not 
being paid them : and the loose people of the town begun to 
talk of the duke of York’s Being in arms against them. But 
the duke of Orleans, under wbo.se name all the disordeis 
were committed, and the prince of Conde, visited our king 
and queen with many professions of civility ; but those weio 
shortly abated likewise, when the French king’s aimy came 
upon one side of the town, and the Sjranish, with the duke 
of Lorrain’s, upon the other. The Fiench army thought 
they had the enemy upon an advantage, and desired to have 
a battle with tliem ; which the other declined ; all which 
time, the court had an underhand treaty with the duke of 
Lorrain ; and, upon a day appointed, the French king sent 
to the king of England, to desire him to confer with the duko 
oj. Lorrain ; who lay then with his army within a mile of the 
town. There was no reason visible for that desire, nor could 
it be conceived, that his majesty’s interposition could be of 
momept: yet his majesty knew not how to refuse it; but 
immediately went to the place assigned ; where he found 
both armies drawn up in battalia within cannoti shot of each 
other. Upon his majesty’s coming to the duke of Lorrain, 
the treaty was again revived, and messages sent between the 
duke and marshal Turenne. In fine, the night approaching, 
both armies drew off from their ground, and his majesty re¬ 
turned to the Louvre ; and before the next morning, the 
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treaty was finished between the court and the duke of Lor- 
rain ; and lie inarclied away with his whole ai my towards 
Flanders, and left the Spniards to .suiiport the parliament 
against the power of the French army; which advanced upon 
them with that resolution, that, though they defended them¬ 
selves very bravely, and the prince of Coiide did the office 
of a bravo genera! in the Fauxbourg St. Marccaux, and at the 
poit St. Antoine, in which places many gallant persons of 
both bides were slain, they had been all cut off, if the city 
had not been prevailed with to suffer them to retire into it; 
which they had no mind to do. And thereupon the king’s 
army retired to their old post, four leagues oil’, and attended 
future acfvantages: the king having a very grea\ party in the 
pailiamcnt and the city, which abhorred the receiving and 
entertaining the Spaniards into their bosom. 

Thi.s retreat of the duke of Lorrain broke the neck of the 
prince of Condo’s design, lie knew well he should not be 
long able to retain the duke of Orleans from troating with the 
eouit, or keep the Parisians at his devotion ; and that the 
duke de Beaufoit, whom they had made governor of Paris, 
would he weary of the contention. For the present, they 
were all incensed against the duke of Lorrain; and were well 
enough coptehtod that the people should believe, that this 
defection in the duke was wrought by the activity and inter- 
positoii of the king of England; and ibey who did know- that 
Ids interest could not have piodnccd that effect, could not 
tell how to interpret his majesty’.s jouiney to speak with the 
duke in so unseasonable a conjmiclure : so that, as the peo¬ 
ple expressed, and used all the insolent reproaches against 
the English court at the Louvre, and loudly threatened to be 
icvenged, so neither the duke of Orleans, nor the prince bf 
Conde, made any visit there, or expressed the least civility 
towards it. In truth, our king and queen did not think Ihem- 
selvffs out of danger, nor stiircd out of the Louvic for many 
. days, until the French court thought flieraselvos obliged to pro¬ 
vide for their security, by advising the king and queen to re¬ 
move, and a.ssigncd St. Germain’s to tlieni for tlicir retreat, 
d'hen his majesty sent to the duke of Oilcans, and prince of 
CoiIde, “ that their purpose was to leave the town upon 
which there .was a guard that attended them out of the town 
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in the evening; which-could not be got to be in readiness till 
then ; and they were sliortly after met by some troops of 
horse sent by the French king, wliich conducted them by 
torch-light to St. Germain’s; where they arrived about mid¬ 
night ; and romained there without any disturbance, till Paris 
was reduced to that king’s obedience, 

It is a very hard thing for people who liave nothing to do, 
to forbear doing something which they ought not to do; and 
the king might well hope that, since he had nothing else left 
to enjoy, he might have enjoyed qui<^ and repose ; and that 
a court which had nothing to give, might have been free from 
faction and ambition ; whilst every man had composed him¬ 
self to bear the ill fortune he was reduced to for conscience 
sake, which every man pretended to ho his case, with sub¬ 
mission and content, till it should please God to buoy up the 
king from the lowness lie yyas in; who in truth sulferod much 
more than any body else. . -But whilst there are courts in the 
world, emulation and ambition w'ill he, inseparable from them ; 
and kings who have nothing to give, shall be pressed to pro¬ 
mise ; which oftentimes proves more inconvenient .and mis¬ 
chievous than any present gifts could he, because they always 
draw on more of the .same title and presence; and as they 
who receive the favours, are not the more satisfied, so they 
who are not paid in the same kind, or who, out of modesty 
and'discrotion, forbear to make sucli suits, are grieved and 
offended to see the vanity and presumption of bold men so 
unseasonably gratified and encouraged. 

The king found no benefit in being stripped of all his do¬ 
minions, and all his power. Men wore as importunate, as 
hath been said before, for bononr.s, and offices, and revenues, 
as if they could have taken possession of them as soon as 
they had been granted, though but by promise ; and men 
who would not have had the presumption to have asked the 
same thing, if the king had been in Euglaiul, thought it srery 
justifiable to demand i(, Because he was not there; since 
there were so many hazards that they should never live to 
enjoy what he promised. The vexations he ainderwent of 
this kind cannot be expressed; and whosoever succeeded 
not in his unreasonable desires, imputed it only to the" ill 
nature of the chancellor of the exchequer; and concluded, 
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that lio alone obslnictod it, because they ahvays received 
very gracious answers I'miii his inajesly; so that though his 
wants were as visible and notorious as any man’s, and it ap- 
])eared he got nothing for himself, he paid very dear in his 
peace and (piiot for the credit and interest he was thought to 
have with his master. 

The lord W'ilmot had, hy the opportunity of his late con¬ 
versation with the king in his escape, drawn many kind ex¬ 
pressions from his inajesly; and he thought he could not he 
too solicitous to procure such a testimony of his grace and 
favour, as might distinguish him from other men, and pub¬ 
lish the esteem the king had of him. Therefore ho impor¬ 
tuned his majesty that he rvould make him an earl, referring 
the time of his creation to his majesty’s own choice : and 
thi! modesty of this reference prevailed ; the king well 
knowing, that the .same honour would be desired on the be¬ 
half of another,' by one whom he should be unwilling to de¬ 
ny. Hut since it was not asked for the present, he promis¬ 
ed to do it in a time that should appear to be convenient for 
lii.s service. 

There were projects of another kind, which were much 
more troublesome ; in which the projectors still considered 
themselves in the first place, and what their condition might 
prove, to he by the success. 'I’lie duke of V'oi'k was so well 
pleased with the fatigue of the war, that he thought his con¬ 
dition very agreeable ; but his servants did not like that 
course of life ,so well, at least desired so far to improve it, 
that they might reap some advantages to themselves out of 
his overplus. Sir .lohn Berkley was now, upon the death 
of the lord Byron, by which the duke was deprived of a 
very good servant, become the superior df hi.s family, and 
called himself, without any authority for it, Mtndant des 
iiji'aires de son allesse I'oyalc; had the management of all 
his receipts and disbursements; and all the rest depended 
upon him. He desired, hy all ways, to get a belter rovonne 
for his master, than tlic small pension he received from 
Trance ; and thought no expedient so proper for him, as a 
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wife of a great and noble fortune; which he presumed he 
should have the managing of. 

There was then a lady in the town, mademoiselle de 
Longuevillo, the daughter of the duke de Longucvillc by his 
first wife, by whom she was to inherit a very fair revenue, 
and had title to a very considerable sum of money, which 
her father was obliged to account foi'; so that she was look¬ 
ed upon as one of the greatest and richest marriages in 
France, in re.spect of her fortune; in respect of her pcrsoji 
not at all attractive, being a lady of a very low stature, and 
that stature no degree straight. This lady sir John de¬ 
signed for the duke ; and treated with those ladies who 
W'erc nearest to her, and had been trusted with the educa¬ 
tion of her, before he mentioned it to his royal highness. 
Then he persuaded him, “ that all hopes in England were 
desperate : that the government was so settled tlicrc, that 
it could never be shaken ; so that his highness must think of 
no other fortune than what he should make by his sword : 
that he was now upon the stage where he must act out his 
life, and that he should do well to think of providing a civil 
fortune for himself, as well as a martial; which could only 
be by marriage and then spoke of mademoiselle de 
Longucvillc, and made her fortune at least equal to what it 
was ; “ which,” he said, “ when once his highness was po.s- 
scssed of, he might sell; and thereby raise money to pay 
an army to invade England, and .so might become the restor¬ 
er of the king his brother: this he thought very practicable, 
if his highness seriously and heartily would endeavour it.” 
The didce was not so for broken with age as to‘have an 
aversion from marriage, and the consideration of the fortune, 
and the circumstances which might attend it, made it not the 
less acceptable; yet he made no other answer to it, “ than 
that he must first know the king’s and queen’s judgment ol 
it, before he could take any resolution what to do.” “Upon 
which sir John undertook, with his highness’s approbation, 
to propose it to their majesties himself, and accordingly first 
spoke with the queen, enlarging on all the benefit which 
probably might attend it. 

It was generally believed, that the first overture aiftl at¬ 
tempt had not been made without her majesty’s privity and 
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appiobatioii ; for tlte lord Jerinyn had been no less active 
ill llie contrivance than .sir John Berkley: yet her inaje.s- 
ty refused to deliver any opinion in it, till she knew the 
king’s : ami so at last, aftei the young lady herself had been 
spoken to, his majesty was informed of it, and his approba¬ 
tion desired ; with which he was not well pleased; and yet 
was unwilling to use his authority to obstruct what was 
looked upon as so groat a benefit and advantage to his 
brother; thongli ho did not dissemble his opinion of their 
prc.simiption who undertook to enter upon treaties of that 
nature, with the same liberty as if it concerned only their 
own kindred and allies: however, he was very reserved in 
saying what he thought of it. Whilst his majesty was in 
deliberation, all the ways were taken to discover what the 
chancellor of the exchc(|uer’s judgment was ; and the lord 
Jermyn spoke to liim of it, as a matter that would not ad¬ 
mit any doubt on the king’s part, otherwise tlian from the 
diHicuhy ol hringing it to p.ass, in regard the lady’s friends 
would not without great dillieulty be induced to give their 
consent. But the clianeeilor could not be drawn to make 
any other^ answer, than, ‘^tbat it was a subject so much 
above his comprehension, and the ronscipiences might he 
sucli, that he had not the ambition to desire to be consulted 
with upon it; and that le.ss than the king’s eominand should 
not induce him to enter upon the discourse of it.” 

It was not long before the ipieen sent for him; and seem¬ 
ing to complain ol the importunity, which was used towards 
her in that aliair, and as if it were not grateful to her, asked 
him, what his opinion of it was t To r\ hich he answered, 

“ th.at he did not understand (he convenience of it so well, 
as to judge whether it were like to he of benefit to the duke 
of York : but bo tbouglu, that neither the king, nor her ma¬ 
jesty, should be willing that the heir apparent of tbo crown 
sbjuld be married bslorc the king him.scif; or that it should 
bo in any woman’s power to say, (hat, if there were but one 
licrson dead, .she should be a (piccn with which her ma¬ 
jesty, who no doubt did love the king with all pos-sible ten¬ 
derness, .seemed to be moved, as il it had Ircen a considera¬ 
tion she had not thought of before ; and said, with some 
warmth, W that she would never give her consent that it 
IG8* 
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should be so.” However, this argument was quickly made 
known to the duke of York, and several gIo.sscs made upon 
it, to the reproach of the chancellor; yet it made such an 
impression, that there were then as active endeavours to 
find a convenient wife for the king himself, and niadcmoisolle, 
the daughter of the duke of Orleans, by his first wife, who, 
in the riglit of her mother, was already possessed of the fair 
inheritance of the duchy of Mompensier, was thought of. 
To this the queen was much inclined, and the king himself 
not averse ; both looking too much upon the relief it might 
give to his present nece.ssitics, and the convenience of hav¬ 
ing a place to repose in, as long as the storm .should continue. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had no thought, by the con¬ 
clusion he had made in the other overture, to have drawn 
on this proposition; and the marquis of Ormond and he were 
no less troubled with this, than with the former; which made 
them be looked upon as men of contradiction. 

They represented to the king, “ that, as it could adminis¬ 
ter only some competency towards his present snhsistence, 
so it might exceedingly prejudice hi.s future hopes, and alien¬ 
ate the alTections of his friends in England : that thp lady was 
elder than he by some years; which was an exception amongst 
private persons ; and had been observed not to bo prosper¬ 
ous to kings: that his majesty must expect to bo pressed to 
those things in point of religion which he could never consent 
to; and yet he should undergo the .same disadvantage a.s if 
lie had consented, by many men’s believing he had done so.” 
They bo.sought him “ to set his heart entirely upon the re¬ 
covery of England, and to indulge to nothing that might rea¬ 
sonably obstruct that, either by making him loss intent upon 
it, or by creating now dilFicultics in the pursuing it.” His 
majesty assured them, “ that his heart was set upon nothing 
else ; and, if he had inclination to this marriage, it was be¬ 
cause he believed it might much facilitate the other: that'ho 
looked not upon her fortune, wliich was very great, as an an¬ 
nual support to him, hut as a stock that should be at his dispos¬ 
al ; by sale whereof he might raise money enough to raise a 
good army to attempt the rccovciy of his kingdoms; and that he 
would be well assured, that it should be in his power to make 
that use of it, before he would be engaged in the treaty ; 
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that he had no apprclionsioii of the pressures which would 
be made in matters of religion; because, if the lady did once 
consent to the marriage, she would ail'cct nothing but wdiat 
might advance the recovery of his dominions; which she 
would (juickly understand any unreasonable concessions in re¬ 
ligion could never do.” In a word, his majesty discovered 
enough to let them see that he .stood very well inclined to 
tlio overture it.self; which gave them trouble, as a thing 
which, in many respects, was like to prove very inconvenient. 

But tliey were quickly freed from that apprehension. 
The lady carried herself in that manner, on the behalf of the 
l)riiice of Ciondc, and .so olTcnsively to the French court, hav¬ 
ing given lire herself to the cannon in the Bastilc upon the 
king at the port St. Antoine, and done so many reproof-full 
things against the French king and queen, that they no sooner 
heard of this discourse, but they quickly put an end to it; 
the cardiiial, having long resolved, that oin king should never 
owe any part of his restitution to any countenance or assist¬ 
ance he should receive from France ; and, from the .same 
eonclusion, the like end was put to all overtures which had 
concerned the duke of york and the other lady. 

Th^'O w'as, shortly after, an unexpected accident, tliat 
seemed to make, some alteration in the affairs of Christen¬ 
dom ; which many very reasonably believed, might have 
proved advantageous to the king. The parliament, as soon 
as they had settled their commonwealth, and had no enemy 
they feared, had sent ambassa^dors to their si.stor republic, 
the States of the United I’rovinccs, to invite them to enter 
into a stricter alliance with them, and, upon the matter, to 
be as one commonwealth, and to have one interest. They 
were received in Holland with all imaginable respect, and 
as great expressions made, as could be, of an equal desire 
that a linn union might be established between the two 
conimonwcalths: and, for the forming thereof, persons were 
appointed to treat with the ambas.sadors ; whicli was looked 
upon as a matter that would easily .succeed, since the prince 
of Orange, who could have given powerfid obstructions in 
such cases, was now dead, and all those W’ho adhered to him 
discountenanced, and removed from places of trust and power 
in all the provinces, and his son, an infant, born after the 
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death of his father, at the mercy of the States even for his 
support ; the two dowagers, liis iiiotlicr and grandniotlier, 
having great jointures out of the estate, and the rest hoing 
liable to the payment of vast debts. In the treaty, Sainl- 
John, who had the wliole (rust of the^^«lhbassy, being very 
powerful in the ))arliamcnt, and the' known coiilident of 
Cromwell, pressed such a kind of union as must disunite 
them from all their other allies : so that, for the jVicndship 
of England, they must lose the friendshi)) of all other princes, 
and yet lose many other advantages in trade, which they en¬ 
joyed, and which they saw th^ younger and more powerlul 
commonwealth would in a .short time deprive them of. This 
the States could not digest, and used all the way.s they could 
to divert them from iusisling upon so unreasonable condi¬ 
tions; and made many large overtures and concessions, whicli 
had never been granted by them to the grcatc.st kings, and 
were willing to rpiit some advantages they had enjoyed by 
all the treaties with the crown of Kiigland, and to yield other 
considerable benefits which they always before denied to 
grant. 

But tin's would not .satisfy, nor would the amhas.sador.s re¬ 
cede from any particular they had piopo.sed : so tlurf, after 
some months’ slay, during which time they received many 
atfronts from some E.nglisli, and from others, they returned 
with great presents from the Slates, hut williout any clfect 
by the treaty, or entering into any terms of alliance, and with 
the extreme indignation of S^iiit-Jobn ; wdiicb he manilcstcd 
as soon as ho returned to the parliament ; who, disdaining 
likewise to find themselves undervalued, (that i.s, not valued 
above all the world besides,) prcscnily entered upon coun¬ 
sels bow lliey might discountenance and control the trade oi 
Holland, and increase their own. 

Hereupon tlicy made that ordinance, (hat “ inhibits all 
foreign sliipj from bringing in any mercbaiidise or comniodi- 
tics into England, but such as were the proceed or growth 
of their own country, upon the penalty of forfeiture of all 
such sldp.s.” This indeed concerned all other countries; hut 
it did, upon the matter, totally suppress all trade with Hol¬ 
land, which had very little inercliaiidise of the growth ol 
their own country, but had used to hring in thoir ships the 
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growth of all otlicr kingdoms in (lie world ; wine Irojp France 
aixi Spain, spices from the Indies, and all eoninioditics Irom 
all other countries; which they must now do no more. 
The Dutch amhassador oxpo.stnlated this matter very warmly, 
“ a.s a hreach of commerce and amity, which could not con¬ 
sist with the peace hetween the two nations ; and that his 
mastei'.s could not look upon it otlnn-wisc; than as a ik’clara- 
tion of war.” 'I'he parliament answered him supereilionsly, 
“ that his masters might take it in what manner tluiy jileased ; 
hut they kmwv what wa.s host for their own state, and w'otild 
not re])eal laws to gratify their neighboursand caused the. 
act to he exeented with the utmost rigour and severity. 

Tiie 1 nited I’rovinecs now iliscerned, that tlu'y luul raised 
an enemy that wa.s too powerful for thorn, ami that woidd 
not be treated as the crown had been. However, they could 
not believe it |)ossiblc, that in the infancy of their republic, 
and when their government wa.s manifestly odious to all the 
nobility and gentry of the kingdom, and Ihc people generally 
weary of the taxes and impositions upon the nation for the 
suppoit of their land-armie.s, the parliament would venture 
to inciease tliose taxes and impositions proportioiiahly to 
maintain a ntw war at sea, at .so vast an expense, as could 
not be avoided ; and therefore that they only made show of 
this courage to aiiui.se and terrify them. However, at the 
spring, they set out a licet stronger than of course they used 
to do; which made no imiucssion upon the Knglish ; who 
never suspected that the Dutch dur.st cnl(u- into a war with 
them. Besides that they were confident no such counsel and 
resolution could be taken on a .sudden, and witliout their 
having linst notice of it, they having several of the States 
General, and more of the States of Holland, very devoted 
to th^m. And therefore they increased not their expen,sc, 
but sent out their usual licet for the guard of the coast at 
the’ir season, and with no other instructions than they had 
been accustomed to. 

The council of the admiralty of Holland, which governed 
the maritime affairs, without coinmunicatiou with the States 
General, gave their instructions to the admipl Van Trump, 
“ that when he met any of the English sbijis of war, he should 
not strike to them, nor shew rficm aiiy other respect .than 
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what th(j received from them ; and if the English expostu¬ 
lated the matter, they should answer frankly, that the re.spect 
they had foriiieily shewed upon those cncoiiiilcrs, wa.s be¬ 
cause the ships were the king’s, and for the good intelligence 
they had with the crown ; but they had no reason to con¬ 
tinue the same in this alteration of government, except there 
were some sti|nilation between them to that purpose: and if 
this answer did not .satisly, but tbal force was used towards 
them, they should defend themselves with their utmost 
vigour.” 'I’liese instrnction.s were very secret, and never 
smspected by the English commanders ; who had their old 
instructions to oblige all foreign vessels to strike sail to tbem ; 
which had never been refused by any nation. 

It w as about the beginning of May in theyear 1 G.j3, that the 
Dutch licet, comsisling of above forty sail, under the command 
of Van 'J’ruiiip, rode at anchor in Dover road, being driven 
by a strong wind, as they iirctcndcd, from the Flanders coast, 
when the F.nglisb licet, under the command of Hlake, of a 
nineli loss number, .appeared in view; upon wliicb the IJiitcli 
weighed anchor, and put out to sea, without striking tlicir 
(lag ; whirl) Blake observing, caused tin-eo guns to be fired 
without any ball. It was then ob.scrvcd, that llicie was an 
express kcirb came, at the very time, iroin Holland, on board 
llicir admiral ; and it was then conceived, tliat be liad, by 
that express, received more positive orders to fight ; for, 
upon the arrival of that express, be tacked .about, and bore 
directly towards the English licet ; and the three guns were 
no sooner fired, but, in eonlempt of the advertisement, be 
discharged one single gun from bis poop, and bung out a red 
Hag; and came up to tin; English admiral, and gave him a 
broadside; with which be killed many of bis men, and hurt 
bis slii]). Willi wliicli, (liongb Blake was surprised, as not 
expecting sncli an .as.sanlt, be deferred not to give him the 
same rude salntatioil ; and so both fleets were forthwith en¬ 
gaged in a very fierce encounter ; wbicb contimied for the 
space of four hours, till the night parted them, after the loss 
of much blood on both .sides. On tiie part of the Dutch, 
they lost two ships, whereof one was sunk, and the other 
taken, with both the captains, and near two hundred prisoners. 
On the English side tlicrc were many slain, and more wound- 
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ed, but no sliip lost, nor ofliccr of name. When the morn¬ 
ing ai)peart’(l, the Dutch wore gone to tlieir coast. And 
thus the war was entered into, before it was siispceted in 
England. 

fVitb what consideration soever the. Dutch had embarked 
thonnsclvcs in this- sudden enterprise, it (piickly appeared they 
had taken very ill measures of the pcoplcbs nllections. For 
the news of this cor.llict no sooner ariived in llolliaui, but 
there wa.s the ino.st general consternation, amongst all .sorts 
of men, that can bo imagined; and the States them,selves 
avcrc so nuidi trmiblcd at it, that, with marvellous expedi¬ 
tion, they de.S|)atched two extraordinary ambassadors into 
England; by wboin they protested, “ that the late unhappy 
engagement between the llcets of the two commonwealths 
bad happened without their knowledge, and contrary to the 
desire of the lords the .States Gcnerat; that they had re¬ 
ceived the fatal tidings of .so rash an attempt and action, avith 
amazement and astonishment; and that they had iinmcdiatc- 
iy entered into consultation, Iioav they might best close this 
fresh hlci'diiig wound, and to avoid the further effusion of 
( hrisliaii blood, so much de.sired by the enemies of both 
states : and therefore they most earnestly desired them, by 
their mutual concurrence in religion, and by their mutual 
love of iihcrly, that nnlhiiig might ho done with pa.ssion and 
heat; which might widen the hrcaeli; but that they might 
speedily receive such an answer, that there might be no 
further obstruction to the trade of both commonwealths.” 

To which this answer w'as prc.sently returned to them, 
“that the civility which tliey had always shewed towards 
the States of the United I’rovine.es was so notorious, that 
nothing was more strange than the ill return they had made 
to them : that ^lie extraordinary preparations which they had 
n)ade, of a hundred and fifty slops, without any apparent ne¬ 
cessity, and the instnictioms which had been given to their 
seamen, had administered too mnch cause to believe, that the 
lords the Stales General of the United Provinces had a pur¬ 
pose to usurp the known right which the Engli.sh have to 
the seas, and to destroy their llects; which, under the pro¬ 
tection of the Almighty, arc their walls and buhvarks; that 
so they might be exposed to the invasion of any powerful 
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be able much to weaken their naval power, and to raise di¬ 
visions in the kingdom, by which the Dutch would receive 
benefit and advantage.” Having signed this paper, he sent 
the chancellor with it open, to shew to the Dutch ambassa¬ 
dor, and to desire him to send it enclosed in his letter to the 
States. The ambassador was very much surprised with it, 
and made some scruple of sending it, lest he might be sus¬ 
pected to have advised it. For they were extremely jealous 
of him for his affection to the king, and for his dependence 
upon the house of Orange. In the end, he desired “ the 
king would enclose it in a letter to him, and oblige him to 
send it to the States General:” which was done accordingly; 
and he sent it by the post to the States. 

The war had already made the councils of the States less 
united than they had been, and the party that was known to be 
inclined to the prince of Orange recovered courage, and join¬ 
ed with those who were no friends to the war ; and, when 
this message from the king was read, magnified the king’s 
spirit in making this overture, and wished that an answer of 
very humble thanks and acknowledgment might be returned 
to his majesty. They said, “no means ought to be neglect¬ 
ed that might abate the pride and power of the enemy:” 
end as soon as the people heard of it, they thought it reason¬ 
able to accept the king’s offer. De Wit, who was pensioner 
of Holland, and had the greatest influence upon their coun¬ 
sels, had no mind to have any conjunction with the king; 
which, be foresaw, must necessarily introduce the pretences 
of the prince of Orange, to which he was an avowed and de¬ 
clared enemy. He told them,' “ indeed it was a very gene¬ 
rous offer of the king; but if they should accept it, they could 
never recede from his interest; which, instead of putting an 
end to the war, of which they were already weary, would 
make it without end, and would be the ruin of their state: that, 
whilst they were free from being engaged in any interest but 
their own, they might reasonably hope that both sides would 
be equally weary of the war, and then a peace would easily 
ensue; which they should otherwise put out of their own 
powerso that thanks were returned to the king for his 

’ It was said like a true patriot and an able mmister.-'W. 
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good will; and they pursued their own method in their 
counsels, and were much superior to those who were of an¬ 
other opinion, desiring nothing so much, as to make a peace 
upon any conditions. 

Nor can it appear very wonderful, that the Dutch made 
show of so much phlegm in this affair, when the very choler 
and pride of the French was, about the same time, so hum¬ 
bled by the spirit of the English, that, though they took their 
ships every day, and made them prize, and bad now seized 
upon their whole fleet that was going to the relief of Dun¬ 
kirk, (that was then closely besieged by the Spaniard, and, 
by the taking that fleet, was delivered into their hands,) yet 
the French would not be provoked to be angry with them, 
or to express any inclination to the king; but sent an ambas¬ 
sador, which they had not before done, to expostulate very 
civilly with the parliament for having been so unneigh- 
bourly, but in truth to desire their friendship' upon what 
terms they pleased; the cardinal fearing nothing so much,-as 
that the Spaniard would make ^h a conjunction with the 
new commonwealth, as should disappoint and break all his 
designs. 

The insupportable losses which the Dutch every day sus¬ 
tained by the taking tlieir merchants’ ships, and their ships 
of war, and the total ohstruction of their trade, broke their 
hearts, and increased their factions and divisions at home. 
All the seas were covered with the English fleets; which 
made no distinctions of seasons, but were as active in the 
winter as the summer; and engaged the Dutch upon any in¬ 
equality of number. In the month of February, the roost 
dangerous season of the year, they having appointed a ren¬ 
dezvous of about one hundred and fifty merchantmen, sent a 
fleet of above one hundred sail of men of war to convoy 
them ; and Blake, with a fleet much inferior in number, en¬ 
gaged" them in a very sharp battle from noon till the night 
parted them ; which disposed them to endeavour to preserve 
themselves by flight; but, in the morning, they found that the 
English had attended them so close, that they were engaged 
again to fight, and so unprosperously, that, after the loss of 
above two thousand men, who were thrown overboard, be¬ 
sides a multitude hurt, they were glad to leave fifty (ff their 
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merchantmen to the English, that they might make their 
flight the more securely. 

This last loss made then! send again to the parliament to 
desire a peace; who rejected the overture, as they pretend¬ 
ed, “for want ofTormality,’* (for they always pretended a 
desire of an honourable peace,) the address being made only 
by the States of Holland and West-Friezland, the States 
General being at that time not assembledi It was generally 
believed that this address from Holland was not only with 
the approbation, but by the direction of Cromwell; who had 
rather consented to those particulars, which were naturally 
like to produce that war, to gratify Saint-John, (who was in¬ 
separable from him in all his other counsels, and was incens¬ 
ed by the Dutch,) than approved the resolution. And now 
he found, by the charge of the engagements had already 
passed on both sides, what an insupportable charge that war 
must he attended with. Besides, he well discerned that all 
parties, friends and foes, presbyterians, independents, level¬ 
lers, were all united as to4he carrying on the war ; which 
could proceed from nothing, but that the excess of the ex¬ 
pense might make it necessary to disband a great part of the 
land army (of which there appeared no use) to support the 
bavy; which they could not now be without. Nor had he 
authority to place his own creatures there, all the officers 
thereof being nominated and appointed solely by the parlia¬ 
ment ; so that when this address was made by the Dutch, 
he set up his whole rest and interest, that it might be well 
accepted, and a treaty thereupon entered into ; which when 
he could not bring to pass, he laid to heart; and deferred not 
long, as will appear, to take vengeance upon the parliament 
with a witness, and by a way they least thought of. 

Though Cromwell was exercised with these contradic¬ 
tions and vexations at home, by the authority of the parlia¬ 
ment, he found not the least opposition from abroad.' He 
was more absolute in the other two kingdoms, more feared,- 
and more obeyed, than any king had ever been ; and all the 
dominions belonging to the crown owned no other subjection 
than to the commonwealth of England. The isles of Guern¬ 
sey, and Jersey, were reduced ; the former presently after 
the battle of Worcester; and the other, after the king’s re- 
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turn to Paris; sir George Carteret having, well defended- 
Jersey as long as he oouid, and being so overpowered that 
he could no longer defend the island, he retired into castle 
Elizabeth ; which he had well fortihed, and provided with 
all things necessary for a siege; presuming that, by the care 
and diligence of the lord Jermyn, who was governor thereof, 
he should receive supplies of men and provisions, as he 
should stand in need of them;, as he might easily have done 
in spile of any power of the parliament by sea or land. But 
it had been the principal reason that Cromwell had hitherto 
kept the better quarter with the cardinal, lest the bait of 
those two islands, which the king could have put into his 
hands when he would, should tempt him to give his majesty 
any assistance. But the king was so strict and punctual in 
his care of the interest of England, when he seemed to be 
abandoned by it, that he chose rather to suffer those places 
of great importance to fall into Cromwell’s power, than to 
deposit them, upon any conditions, into French hands; which, 
he knew, would never restore them to the just owner, what 
obligations soever they entered into. 

When that castle had been besieged three months, and 
the enemy could not approach nearer to plant their ordnance 
than, at least, half an English mile, the sea encompassing it 
round more than so far from any land, and it not being pos¬ 
sible for any of their ships to come within such a distance, 
they brought notwithstanding mortar pieces of such an incre¬ 
dible greatness, and such as had never been before seen iir 
this part of the world,' that from the highest point of the hilf, 
near St. Hilary’s, they shot granadoes of a vast bigness into- 
the castle, and beat down many houses; and, at last, blowed 
up a great magazine, where roost of the provision of victuals- 
lay; and killed many men. Upon which sir George Carte¬ 
ret sent atv express to give the king an account of the oondi-- 
tiorr he was in, and to desire a supply of men and provisions 
which it being impossible for his majesty to procure, he sent 
him orders to make the best conditions he could ; which he 
shortly after did; and came himself to Paris, to give the kin(^ 
a larger information of all that had passed in that affair; and 


' Intimating, though erroneoBsly, that there were such in China.— 

W. 
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afterwards remained in France under many mortifications, by 
the power and prosecution of Cromwell, till the king’s happy 
restoration. 

Ail the foreign plantations had submitted to the yoke 
without a blow ; and indeed without any other damage or in¬ 
convenience, than the having citizens and inferior persons 
put to govern them, instead of gentlemen, who had been in- 
trusted by the king in those places. New England had been 
too much allied to all the conspiracies and combinations 
against the crown, not to be very well pleased that men of 
their own principles prevailed; and settled a government 
themselves were delighted with. The Barbadoes, which 
was much the richest plantation, was principally inhabited 
by men who had retired thither only to be quiet, and to be 
free from the noise and oppressions in England, and without 
any ill thoughts towards the king; many of them having 
served him with fidelity and courage during the war ; and, 
that being ended, made that island their refuge from further 
prosecutions. But having now gotten good estates there, 
(as it is incredible to what fortunes men raised themselves 
in few years, in that plantation,) they were more willing to 
live in subjection to that government at that distance, than to 
return into England, and be liable to the penalties of their 
former transgressions ; which, upon the articles of surrender, 
they were indemnified for : Mr was there any other altera, 
tion there, than the removing the lord Willoughby of Par¬ 
ham, (who was, upon many accounts, odious to the parlia¬ 
ment, as well as by being governor there by tl^|^ing’s com¬ 
mission,) and putting an inferior mean man in his place. 

was expected from Virginia; which was the most 
ancient plantation; and so was thought to be better provided 
to defend itself, and to be better affected. Upon both which 
suppositions, and out of confidence in sir Wiliiani,.fierkley, 
the governor thereof, who had industriously invited mttny 
gentlemen, and others, thither as to a place of security, which 
he .could defend against any attempt, and where they might 
live plentifully, many uersons of condition, and good officers 
in the whr, had transported themselves, with all the estate 
they had been able to preserve; with which the honest go¬ 
vernor, for no man meant better, was so confirmed in his 
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confidence, that he writ to the king almost inriting bim (bb* 
ther, as to a place that wanted nothing. And the tru^h 
that, whilst the parliament bad nothing else to do, that pUm* 
tation in a short time was more improved in people and stock, 
than it had been from the beginning to that time-, and had re> 
doced the Indians to very good neighbourhood. Bat, alaat 
they were so far from being in a conditipn to defend tbemf 
selves, all their industry having beeti employed in the tnak* 
ing the best advantage of their particular plantaltons, without 
assigning time or men to provide for the- pCiblic security in 
building forts, or any places of retreat, that there no sooner 
appeared two or three ships from the parliament, than all 
thoughts of resistance were laid aside. Sir William Berk¬ 
ley, the governor,'was sufiered to remain there as Lprivate 
man, upon his own plantation; which wa&a better subsist¬ 
ence than he could have found any where eree. Ahd in that 
quiet posture he continued, by the reputation he had wiJlIlbe 
people, till, upon the noise end fame of the king’s re8toraj(bn, 
he did as quietly resume the exercise of his former Commis¬ 
sion, and found as reedy an obedience. 

We shall not in this place enlarge upon the affairs of Scot¬ 
land, (which will be part of the argument of the next book,) 
where Monk for the present governed with a rod of iron, 
and found no contradiction or opposition to his good will and 
pleasure. In Ireland, if that people had not been prepared 
and ripe for destcuclion, there bad happened an alteration 
which might have given some respite to it, and disposed the 
nation to ha^Knited themselves under their new deputy, 
whom they had themselves desired, under all the solemn 
obligations of obedience. Shortly after the departure of the 
marquis of Ormond, Cromwell’s deputy, Ireton, who bad 
married his daughter, died in Limerick of the plague j' which 
^o^Ulfuto his army, that was so much weakened by it, 
and therewere so great factions and divisions among the 
officers after his sudden death, that great ^vantages might 
have been gotten by it. His authority wa^ absolute, that 
he was entirely submitted to in all the civil, as well as mar¬ 
tial affairs. But his death was thought so little poSriWe, 
that no provision had been made for- that contingency. |o 

VoL. V. J69 
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that no man had authority to take the command upon him, 
till Cromwell’s pleasure was further known; who put the 
charge of the army under Ludlow, a man of a very different 
temper from the otherbut appointed the civil government 
to run in another channel, so that there remained jealousy 
and discontent enough 'still between the council and the offi¬ 
cers to have shakeil a government that was yet no better 
established. 

■ Ireton, of**whom we have had too much occasion to speak 
formerly, was of a melancholic, reserved, dark nature, who 
communicated his thoughts to very few; so that, for the 
most part, he resolved alone, but was never diverted from 
any resolution he had taken; and he was thought often by 
his obstinacy to prevail over Cromwell himself, and to ex¬ 
tort his concurrpice contrary to his own inclinations. But 
t h|t p roceeded only from his dissembling less; for he was 
nww reserved in the owning and communicating his worst 
an# most barbsfrOus purposes; which the other always con¬ 
cealed and disavowed. Hitherto their concurrence had 
been very natural, since they had the same ends and designs. 
It was generally conceived by those who had the opportuni¬ 
ty to know them both very well, that Ireton was a man so 
radically averse from monarchy, and so fixed to a republic 
government, that, if he had lived, he would either, by his 
counsel and credit, have prevented those tyrannical excesses 
in Cromwell, or publicly opposed and declared' against them, 
and carried the greatest part of the army with^im; and that 
Cromwell, who best knew his nature and temper, had 
therefore carried him into Ireland, and left him there, that 
he might be without his counsels or importunities, when he 
should find it necessary to put off his mask, and to act that 
part which he foresaw it would be requisite to do. Others 
thought, his parts lay more towards civil affairtfe^nd were 
fitter for the modelling that government, which hisheaft was 
set upon, (bm|M a scholar, conversant in the law, and in all 
that learning Upch had expressed the greatest animosity and 

•* This was giving a very good character of Ludlow j for, as to their 
rspublican priacipleB, their fanaticism was equal.—W. 
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malice against the regal government,) than for the conduct 
of an army to support it; his personal courage being never 
reckoned among his other abilities. 

What influence soever his life might have had upon the 
future transactions, certain it is, his death had none upon the 
state of Ireland to the king’s advantage. The marquis of 
Clanrickard left no way unattempted that might apply the 
visible strength and power of the Irish nation, to the pre¬ 
servation of themselves, and to the support^! the king’s go¬ 
vernment. He sent out his orders and warrants, for the 
levying of new men, and to draw the old troops together, 
and to raise money; but few men could be got together, 
and when they were assembled, they could not stay together 
for want of money to pay them: so that lie could never get 
a body together to march towards the enemy; and if he did 
prevail with them to march a whole day with him, he found, 
the next morning, that half of them were run away. And 
it quickly appeared, that they had only made those ample 
vows and protestations, that they might be rid of the mar¬ 
quis of Ormond, without any purpose of obeying the other. 
The greatest part of the popish clergy, and all the Irish of 
Ulster, had no mind to have any relation to the English na¬ 
tion, and as little to return to their obedience to the crown. 


They blamed each other for having deserted the nunefo, and 
thought of nothing but how they might get some foreign 
pri^e to take them into his protection. They first chose a 
committee, Plunket and Brown, two lawyers, who had ^en 
eminent corf[|ctor8 of tlic rebellion from the beginning, and 
men of goooparts, and joined others with them, who were 
in France and Flanders. Then they moved the Iprd 4ppufy, 
to send these gentlemen into Flanders, “ to iHvite the duke 
of Lorrain to assist them with arms, mpney,*‘and ammuni¬ 
tion, undertaking to have good intelligence from thence, that 
the duke (who was known to wish well to the kmg) ; 


well prepared to receive their desire, an^,resolved, ou|mf 
his affection to the king, to engage him$<||Kordia]}| in w 
defence of that catholic kingdom, his zeal t^iat religTd^^lt 
ing known to be very great.” 

The marquis of Clanrickard had no opinion of the eX{K- 
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dieAt, «nd less that the duke would engage himself on the 
tehdif of a peopll who had so little reputation in the world, 
and therefore refused to give any commission to those gen¬ 
tlemen, Or to any other to that purpose, without first re¬ 
ceiving the king’s order, or at least the advice of the mar¬ 
quis of Ormond, who was known to be safely arrived in 
France. Bui that was looked upon as delay, which their 
condition could not bear, and the doubting the truth of the 
intelligence andtinformation of the duke of Lorrain’s being 
willing to undertake their relief, was imputed to want of 
good will to receive it. And then all the libels, and.«can- 
dals, and declarations, which bad been published against the 
marquis of Ormon^, were now renewed, with equal malice 
and virulency, against the marquis of Clanriekard; and they 
declared, “ that God would never bless his withered hand, 
which had always concurred with Ormond in the prosecution 
and persecution of the catholics confederates from the be¬ 
ginning of their engagement for the defence of their religion; 
and't))at he had still had more conversation with heretics 
than with catholics : that he had refused always to submit 
to the pope’s authority ; and had treated his nuncio with 
less respect than was due from any good catholic; and that 
all the catholics who were cherished oi; countenanced by 
him, were of the same faction.” In the end, he could not 
longer resist the importunity of the assembly of the con¬ 
federate catholics, (which was again brought together,)Mnd 
qf the bishops and clergy that governed the other; but gave 
his consent to send the same persons they reitpinmended to 
him *, and gave them his credentiab to the duke of Lorrain; 
V&t required them « punctually to observe his own instruc¬ 
tions, and no! to presume to depart from them in the least 
Jegree.” llieir instructions were, “ to give the marquis of 
Ormond notice of their arrival; and to shew him, their in- 
'Aructions; Ind to <;onclude nothing without his positive ad- 
■'VHfe;” who,^^^vell knewj would communicate all with 
'IliO queen ; Bl|ptat likewise, “when they came into Flan- 

t I,-they sho^ advise with such of the king’s council as 
tild be there, and proceed in all things as they should 
direct.” 
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. What instructions soever the lord deputy preseribed 
them, the commissioners received others from the eouneit 
and assembly of their clergy, which they thought more t» 
the purpose, and resolved to follow; by which they wew 
authorized to yield to any conditions which might prevail 
with the duke of Lorraiii to take them into his protection,, 
and to engage him in their defence, even by delivering all 
they had of the kingdom into bis hands. Though they land¬ 
ed in France, they gave no notice of their business or their 
arrival to the queen, or to the marquis of Ormond ; but pro¬ 
secuted their journey to Brussels, and made their address, 
with all secrecy, to the duke of Lorrain. There were, at 
the same time, at Antwerp, the marquis of Newcastle, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, (who was newly returned from 
his embassy in Spain,) and secretary Nicholas; all three 
had been of the king’s council; to neither of whom they 
so much as gave a visit. And though the duke of York, 
during this time, passed through Brussels, in his Jour¬ 
ney to Paris; they imparted not their negociations to bis 
highness. 

The duke of Lorrain had a v'ery good mind to get footing 
in Ireland; where, he was sure, there wanted no men ,to- 
make armies enough, which were not like to want courage 
to defend their country and religion. And the commission¬ 
ers very frankly offered “ to deliver up Galloway, and all 
the places which were in their possession, into his hands, 
with the remainder of the kingdom, as soon as it could be 
reduced; and to obey him absolutely as their prince.” But 
he, as a reserve to decline the whole, if it appeared to be a 
design fuller of difficulty than he then apprehended, dis¬ 
coursed much of his affection to the king, and his resolution 
“ not to accept any thing that was proposed, without his ma¬ 
jesty’s privity and full approbation.” But in the mean time, 
and till that might be procured, be was content to send the 
abbot of St, Catharine’s, a Lorrainer, and a person principal¬ 
ly trusted by him, as his ambassador int^Bjeland, to be, in¬ 
formed of the true state of that kingdm^ and what tail 
strength the confederate catholics were possessed of, and.^at 
what unity among themselves. With him he sent aboot 
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three or four thousand pistoles, to supply their present ne¬ 
cessities, and some arms and ammunition. The duke writ 
to the lord deputy the marquis of Clanrickard, as the king’s 
governor, and the person by whose authority all those propo¬ 
sitions had been made to him by the commissioners. 

The abbot upon his arrival (though he was civilly receiv¬ 
ed) quickly found, that the marquis knew nothing of what 
the commissioners had proposed or offered ; and would by 
no means so much as enter upon any treaty with him; but 
disavowed all that they had said or done, with much vehe¬ 
mence, and with a protestation, “ that he would cause their 
heads to be cut off, if they returned, or came into his hands.” 
And the marquis did, at the same time, write very large 
letters both to the king, and the marquis of Ormond, of their 
presumption and wickedness; and very earnestly desired, 
“ that they might be imprisoned, and kept till they might 
undergo a just trial.” 

As the marquis expressed all possible indignation, so 
many of the catholic nobility, and even some of their clergy, 
who never intended to withdraw their loyalty from the 
crown of England, how weakly soever they had manifested 
it, indeed all the Irish nation, but those of Ulster, who were 
of the old Septs, wonderfully scandalized to find that 
all their strength was»to be delivered presently up into the 
possession of a foreign prince; upon whose good nature 
only, it must be presumed that he would hereafter restore it 
to the king. It was now time for the popish bishops, and 
their confederates, to make good what had been offered by 
the commissioners with their authority ; which though they 
thought not .fit to own, they used all their endeavours now in 
procuring to have it consented to, and ratified. They very 
importunately advised, and pressed the lord deputy, “ to con¬ 
firm what had been offered, as the only visible means to 
preserve the nation, and a root out of which the king’s right 
4]^ht again spring and grow op and when they found, 
be was s<vA from yielding to what they desired, that, 
had powerjne would proceed against them with the 
UtMpPt severity for what they had done, that he.would no 
iBpre ipve audience to the ambassador, and removed from 
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the place where they were, to his own house and castle at 
Portumny, to be secure from their importunity or Tiolence, 
they barefaced owned all that the commissioners had pro¬ 
pounded, “as done by their order, who could make it good ;V 
and desired the ambassador “to enter into a treaty with 
them and declared, “ that they would sign such articles, 
with which the duke of Lorrain should be well satisfied.” 
They undervalued the power of the marquis of Clanrickard, 
as not able to oppose any agreement they should make, nor 
able to make good any thing he should promise himself, 
without their assistance. 

The ambassador was a wise man, and of phlegm enough ; 
and though he heard all they would say, and received any 
propositions they would give him in writing, yet he quickly 
discerned, that they were so unskilful as to the managery of 
any great design, and so disjointed among themselves, that 
they could not be depended upon to any purpose; and excus¬ 
ed himself from entering upon any new treaty with them, as 
having no commission to treat but with the lord deputy. But 
he told them, “ he would deliver all that they had, or would 
propose to him, to the duke bis master ; who, he presumed, 
would speedily return his answer, and proceed with their 
commissioners in such a manner as would be grateful to 
them.” So he returned in the same ship that brought him, 
and gave the duke such an account of his voyage, and that 
people, that put an end to that negociation; which had been 
entered into, and prosecuted, with less wariness, circumspec¬ 
tion, and good husbandry, than that prince was accustomed 
to use. 

When the ambassador was gone, they prosecuted the de¬ 
puty, with all reproaches of betraying and ruining bis coun¬ 
try ; and had several designs upon his person, and communi¬ 
cated whatever attempt was resolved to the enemy: y^t 
thefe were many of the nobility and gentry that continued 
firm, and adhered to him very faithfully; which defended his 
person from any violence they intended^ggainst him, but 
could not secure him against their acts of treachery, norket^ 
bis counsels from being betrayed. After the defeat of Ww- 
eester was known and published, they less coniidered aUtie'y 
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did ; and every one thought be was to provide for his own 
security that way that seemed most probable to him ; and 
whosoever was moat intent upon that, put on a new face, 
and application to the deputy, and loudly urged “ the neces¬ 
sity of uniting themselves for the public safety, which was 
desperate any other waywhilst in truth every man was 
negociating for.his own indemnity with Ludlow, (who com¬ 
manded the English,) or for leave to transport regiments; 
which kept the soldiers together, as if they had been the 
deputy’s army. 

The deputy had a suspicion of a fellow, who was observed 
every day to go out, and returned not till the next; and ap| 
pointed an officer of trust, with some horse, to watch himj 
and search him ; which they did ; and found about him at 
letter, which contained many reproaches against the marquis, 
and the intelligence of many particulars ; which the messen¬ 
ger was carrying to Ludlow. It was quickly discovered that 
the letter was written by one Father Cohogan, a Franciscan 
friar in Galloway; where the deputy then was; ’ but much of 
the intelligence was such as could not be known by him, but 
must come from some who were in the most private consul¬ 
tations. The deputy caused the friar to be imprisoned, and 
resolved to proceed exemplarily against him, after he had 
first discovered his complices. The fiiar confessed the letter 
to be of his writing,' but refused to answer to any other ques¬ 
tion ; and demanded his privilege of a churchman, and not to be 
tried by the deputy’s order. The conclusion was, the popish 
bishops caused him to bo taken out of the prison ; and sent 
to the deputy, “ that if he would send to them his evidence 
egainst the friar, who was an ecclesiastical person, they 
would take care that justice should be done.” 

This proceeding convinced the deputy, that be should not 
be able to do the king any service in that company; nor 
darst he stay longer in that town, lest they should make th'eir 
own peace by delivering up him and the town together; 
Ithich they would have made no scruple to have done. 
From that time he removed from place to place, not dating 
to lodge twke in the same^place together, lest he should be 
batn^ei} and sometimes without any accommodttious; so 
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that, not having been accustomed to those hardships, he cob* 
traded those diseases which he could never recover. Id 
this manner he continued till he received commands from the 
king. For as soon as he had advertisement of the king’s 
arrival at Paris, and it was very evident, by the behaviour 
of the Irish, that they would be no more applied to the king’s 
service under his command than under the marquis of Or¬ 
mond’s, lie sent the earl of Castlehaven (who had been for¬ 
merly a general of the confederate catholics, and remai4^ 
with ^eat constancy with the marquis of Clanrickard, as long 
as there was any hope) to the king, with so particular an 
account, under his own hand, of all that had passed, from the 
time that he had received his commission from the marquis 
of Ormond, that it even contained almost a diurnal, in which 
he made so lively a description of the proceedings of the 
Irfsh, of their overtures to the duke of Lorrain, and of their 
several tergiversations and treacheries towards him, that any 
man might discern, especially they who knew the generosity 
of the marquis, his nature, and his custom of living, that he 
had submitted to a life very uncomfortable and melancholic; 
and desired his majesty’s leave that he might retire, and pro¬ 
cure a pass to go into flngland ; where he had some estate 
of his own, and many friends, who would not suffer him to 
starve; w^ich his majesty made haste to send to him, with 
as great a testimony of his gracious acceptation of his ser¬ 
vice and affection, as his singular merit deserved. 

Thereupon the marquis sent to Ludlow for a pass to go 
into England, and render himself to the parliament; which 
he presently sent him ; and so the marquis transported him¬ 
self to London ; where he was civilly treated by all men, as 
a man who had many friends, and could have no enemies but 
those who could not be friends to any. But by the infirmi¬ 
ties he had contracted in Ireland, by those unnatural fatigues 
and distresses be had been exposed to, he lived not to the 
end of a year ; and had resolved, upon the recovery of any 
degree of health, to have transported himself to the king, 
and attended his fortune. He kft behind him so full a re¬ 
lation of all material passages, asVell frotn the beginning of 
that rebellion, as during the time of his own adfflinistraHon, 
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tkt I have been the less particular in the accounts of what 
passed iu the transactions of that kingdom, presuming that 
more exact work of his will, in due time, be comnninicated 
to the world. 

The affairs of the three nations being in this posture at 
the end of the year 16.53, and there being new accidents, 
and alterations of a very extraordinary nature, in tlie year 
foljpwing, which were attended with much variety of success, 
thttljgh not with that benefit to the king as might have been 
expected naturally from those emotions, we shall herd con¬ 
clude this book, and reserve the other for the next. 


END OF THE FIFTH voimaiE, 




